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GO. 


The reign of HENRY VIII. containing the ſpace of 
thirty ſeven years and nine months. 


* — 


20. HEN RV VIII. 
ENRY VIII. fon and ſucceſſor of Henry VII. Henry VIII. 


came to the crown at the age of eighteen years, 1509. 
wanting a few months *. Ihe lord Herbert, his 
hiſtorian, ſays, the king his father deſigned him 

at firſt for the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, becauſe, having 

an elder ſon, there was no likelihood that Henry would 

aſcend the throne. And therefore, continues he, care was His educa- 
taken to inſtruct him in all the parts of learning neceſſary tion. 

for a prince that was one day to be a churchman. He would 

have ſpoken more juſtly, if he had only ſaid, that Henry 

VII. had ſuch a deſign when he firſt put him upon his ſtu- 

dies. But as the young prince was become his heir-ap- 

parent at the age of eleven years, it could not be with the 

ſame view, that he cauſed him to purſue the ſtudy of ſuch 

parts of learning as were proper for a clergyman. It is more 

likely therefore, that the king his father kept him to his 

ſtudies, for fear his active and fiery ſpirit ſhould carry him 


a He was bern June 28, 1497, and came to the crown April 22, 1509. 
J to 
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4 
1509. to more dangerous employments v. He was only ſon of 
LA queen Elizabeth, heireſs of the houſe of Tork. Conſe— 
ſequently he might have given the king his father ſome 
trouble, had he thought of aſſerting his right as heir to his 
mother. However, Henry having taken a reliſh for learn- 
Herbert, ing in his younger years, preſerved it ever after, He al- 
ways delighted in peruſing good books, and converſing with 
the learned, even when the multitude of his affairs Teemed 
to divert him from ſuch kind of employments. By that 
means he made advances in the ſciences very uncommon 
to great princes. Francis I, his cotemporary, ſtyled by the 
French hiſtorians, the father of the muſes, was in learning 
much his :nfMor. He ſpoke French and Latin very well 
and readily, He was perfectly ſkilled in muſick, as two 
Hallingſh, entire maſſes compoſed by himſelf, and often ſong in his 
Chapel, do abundantly witneſs. He was exerciſed in the 
moſt abſtruſe points of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, which 
alone was in vogue in thoſe days. But he applied himſelf 
chiefly to the ſtudy of divinity, as it was then taught in 
the univerſities, all ſtuffed with uſeleſs queſtions. Thomas 

Aquinas's ſummary was his favourite book. 
Henry has This knowledge, which was conſidered as a great ac- 
pod —_ compliſhment, even 1n ordinary perſons, had upon the young 
pf bimſelf, prince an effect which is not unuſual, It gave him a good 
opinion of himſelf, which had but too much influence up- 
on all the actions of his life. The exgeſſiye commenda- 
tions beſtowed upon him by all, helped to confirm him 
He is often in this conceit. When he was yet unexperienced in the 
impoſed up- affairs of the ſtate, he fancied himſelf very able; and this 
hp: preſumption was the Cate ot his being often the dupe of 
thoſe princes with whom! he was concerned, as We more 

amply appear in the courſe of his reign. 

Nis good But in remarking that this prince had a great deal of ſelf- 
qualities. conccit, I don't pretend to rob him of, or any ways lef- 


ſen, the noble qualities he had ſcom nature or education. In 


his youth he was very handſome, and expert in all bodil 
exerciſes, as much as, or more than, any prince of his 


time. Accordingly, he was paſſionately fond of all thoſe 
diverſions, which gave him an opportunity to ſhew his ac- 
tivity. He was courageous without oftentation, of a free 


and open temper, an enemy to fraud and inſincerity, ſcorn- 


bd Barnet fays, be father had given him wrehbiſhap of Canterbury, for he 
erters, that bot! dis e161 brother and has mace mall prog:e's when his bro- 
* Moule | de well inſtructed in matters the: dicd 
cf XL9W!Ccge, go: wi: Ce to maxe 
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ing to uſe indirect means to compaſs his ends. His libe- 1509. 
rality perhaps was as much too great as the king his father 
avarice. Henry VII. ſeemed to have been ſolicitous to 
accumulate riches, only to afford his ſon the pleaſure to 
ſquander them away without any diſcretion. | | 
As Henry VIII. when he mounted the throne, was little His firſt 
experienced in the affairs of the government, he made uſe 2 
at firſt of the king his father's miniſters and counſellors. Holhagſh. 
x The principal were, William Warham archbiſhop of Can- Herbert. 
8 terbury, and lord chancellor of England (of whom honour- Pol. Vis 
& able mention is made by Eraſmus © ſomewhere in his 
writings); Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary and. 
lord privy ſeal, who had been employed in the late reign, 
in the niceſt affairs; Thomas Howard earl of Surrey, lord 
treaſurer of England, fon of the duke of Norfolk, flain at 
Boſworth field, fighting for Richard III. George Talbot, 
earl of Shrewſbury, lord ſteward of the king's houſhold ; 
Thomas Ruthal, doctor of law; fir Edward Poynings, 
knight of the garter, controller, whoſe name is ſtill famous 
for a ſtatute enacted in Ireland in the former reign, whilſt 
he had the government of that iſland ; fir Charles Somerſet, 
lord Herbert of Gower, Chepſtow, and Ragland, lord cham- 
berlain® . SR: 
Henry VII.'s funeral was celebrated with great magnifi- Henry VI's 
cence a few days after his death. His body was interred 22 
at Weſtminſter in the chapel built by himſelf, and for the Hollingmh. 
adorning whereof he had ſpared no coſt. This chapel paſ- Stow. 
ſed then for one of the ſtatelieſt in Chriſtendom. Henry Hebert. 
VII. covetous as he was, laid out fourteen thouſand, ſorne 
ſay, twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, a very conſiderable 
ſum in thoſe days, when money was much ſcarcer in Eu- 
rope than at preſent ©, 


2 ; 
* W 1 5 far he G 
3 * 4 os, RE » 


© Eraſmus of Rotterdam came over 
into England, in 1497, and ſtudied 
tome time in Oxford and Cambridge. 
His inſtructions mightily promoted the 
new learning, and particularly the 


(1532) lord Marney; fir Thomas Darcy, 
afterwards (1511) lord Darcy, Thiele 
he ſays were ſelected out of thoſe his 
father moſt truſted, by the counteſs of 
Richmond his grandmother, and far- 


a Knowledge of the Greek tongue, ther obſerves, that this council was cf 
Y 4 He bore that title upon marrying ſcholars ehi-fly and of ſoldiers, with- 
8 a daughter of William Herbert, earl of out fo much as cne lawyer, which he 
e Huntingdon. He was natural fon to wonders at, p. 2. - 

b Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, e His tomb, perfected by his execu- 
* Killed at Henham. To theſe coun- tors 1 519, coſt a thouſand pounds, 
© ſellors the lord Herbert adds, fic Tho- which, as money went then, might 
1 mas Lovel, maſter of the wards, and be thought a ſumptuous monument. 

conſtable of the Tower, fir Henry Herbert, p. 2. 
* Wyat, fir Henry Marney, afterwards | 
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1509. While the obſequies were preparing, the new — pri- 
L=A—) yately retired from his palace of Richmond to the I ower 
Herbert. of London, under colour of withdrawing on account of 
| the king his father's death. But it was rather to ſettle 

| with his miniſters ſome affairs which would not admit of 
The lord delay. Whilſt he was thought in his retirement to be em- 
>tafford ſent ployed in devotion, he ordered Henry lord Stafford, bro- 
Tower, ther of the duke of Buckingham, to be apprehended, pro- 
Hall, bably upon ſome groundleſs ſuſpicion, which ſoon vaniſhed, 


ſince ſhortly after, he was created earl of Wiltſhire. 


Ruthal is The ſee of Durham, vacant by the tranſlation of Chri- 
CY ſtopher Bambridze, to the archbiſhoprick of York, was 


AR. Pub, conferred on Thomas Ruthal, doctor of law, and one of 
XIII. p.256, the privy council f. 


2 A few days after, the king confirmed his father's gene- 
pardon, ral pardon granted before his death f. But all offenders 
Proclama- had not the benefit thereof. A proclamation quickly ap- 
tion wan peared, wherein the king ſaid, that, being informed his 
purer ph: © good ſubjects had been oppreſſed under the ſpecious pre- 
complain, tence of preſerving the prerogatives of the crown, he gave 
Stow, 


33 them leave to bring their complaints, and promiſed them 

Ilebet. ſatis faction. The deſign of the proclamation was not to 

Pol. Virg, Feſtore to his ſubjects the ſums unjuſtly extorted by the late 
king, but only to encourage them to exhibit their com- 
plaints againſt Empſon and Dudley, the inſtruments made 
uſe of by Henry VII. and to give them ſome fort of ſatiſ- 
faction, by punithing theſe two miniſters. 

When the proclamation was publiſhed, numberleſs peti- 
tions were preſented againſt them. This was what the 
court wanted, not only becauſe theſe men were odious to 
the whole nation, but moreover to ſhow the people, the 
new king intended to rule in a very different manner from 


Emplon and the king his father. Upon all theſe petitions, Empſom 
Dudley are 


called before 
the council, 


And pope Julius ſent him the form 
of the oath he was to take to the holy 


_ fee, of which, the curious reader may 


fre a copy in Rymer's Fed. tom XIII. 
P- 256.—About this time, the king 
confirmed to 'John, earl of Oxford, 


the poſſeſſion of the cattle of Colcheſter, 


granted to his anceſtor Alberic de Vere, 
by the empreſs Maud; and appointed 


. fir Edward Howard, ſtandard bearer, 


with a lalary of forty pounds a year; 


and Dudley were called before the council, where the 
were briefly told the principal articles alledged againft them. 


and fir Thomas Boleyn, warden of the 
exchange at Calais, with a falary of 
thirty pounds fix ſhillings and eight 
pence, Ibid. p. 251, 258. 

E Out of which were excepted al} 
perſons-guilty of murder, felony, and 


treaſon. In the ſame pardon, all va- 


gabonds and ſturdy beggars were order - 
ed to depart out of London, and repair 
to the ſeveral places where they were 
born. Stow, p. 486. 


Empſon 
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Empſon anſwered for both, That the accuſation was of 1509. 
«© a very new and ſtrange nature: that uſually men were 
8 % proſecuted for acting againſt the laws, or diſobeying their Empſon's 
5 « ſovereign; but for their part, they were accuſed, by the farbt. 
. people of executing the laws, of which they themſelves Hall. 
WP were the authors: that, on the other hand, the king Hollingfh, 
Wo « called them to an account for obeying his father's ex- el. Vis. 
f * preſs orders, unheard-of crime ! the puniſhment whereof 
« would be apt to throw all his ſubjects into rebellion: 
that if they muſt be puniſhed for ſuch offences, he de- 
<« fired it might not be divulzed to foreign nations, leſt 
« they ſhould infer, that the final diſſolution of the Eng- 
4 liſh government was approaching.” To this it was briefly 
replied, ** That he had ſpoke with great freedom; but Herbert, 
his eloquence was fruitleſs and unſeaſonable : that they 
© were not accuſed of executing the laws, or of obeying 
© the king, but of ſtretching the laws beyond their due 
© bounds, and exceeding their ſovereign's commiſſion, 
© which accuſations they had reaſon to fear were too 
well proved.” Then they were both committed to the They are 
Tower d. The king was refolved to make them an 8 
ample, in order to content the people who were extremely Hall. 
incenſed againſt them. Thus their condemnation was te- Stow. 
ſolved before their appearance, though it was not yet 2 
known on what to ground their proceſs. In any other 
country, an act of ſovereignty to ſend theſe two men to 
the gallows, would have been ſeen with joy. But it 1s 
not the ſame in England, where the greateſt criminals have 
privileges, of which they cannot be debarred, without giv- | 
ing the people occaſion to think, the court is forming NJ 
deſigns againit liberty. It was neceſſary therefore to ſearch 4 
for ſome expreſs law to condemn them. But upon exa- 4 
mining the accuſation, already brought againſt them, great þ 
difficulties occurred, It appeared, that though they were 
accuſed of numbetleſs offences, nothing could be proved 
but their mercileſs execution of the laws. But notwith- 
ſtanding they had ſtretched theſe ſame laws as far as the 
| words would bear, it could not be charged to them as a 
| I crime, fince they had the king's warrant, in whom the 
| execution of the laws is lodged. It is true, Henry VII. 
contrary to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, had acted ac- 
cording to the utmoſt rigour of the ſtatutes. But he might 


3 > Their promoters and inſtruments were alſo apprehended, and put in the 
| E fillory,- Hall, fol, 1. Stow, p. 487. 


A 4 do 
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1509. do it, and if the former kings had done otherwiſe, it was 
more out of condeſcenſion than juſtice. "Theſe two mini- 
ſters, therefore could not be tried for obeying him. Be- 

ſides, to condemn them for executing their maſter's orders, 

was publickly to diſhonour that prince's memory, and re- 

new the remembrance of his ſeverities upon his ſubjects. 

It was reſolved therefore to put them to death upon a falſe 
accuſation, of intending to withdraw their allegiance from 

Slight accu- the king ſince his accefñion to the throne. It is evident, 


—_ the accuſation was entirely groundleſs. For how could 
Frirhert. two perſons, ſo odious to the whole nation, and deprived 
Hollingh. of all credit by the death of Henry VII. think of ſuch a 
Stow. deſign, and ſtill leſs put it in execution“! Mean while, it 
was not ſcrupled to take away their lives ſor à forged 

crime, becauſe they were believed worthy of death, though 

Th-yare not condemned by the letter of the law. Upon this fri- 


3 ned yolous accufation, they were brought before theft proper 

n judges, and found guilty, whether falſe witnetles were fub- 

orned againſt them, or by a mental refervation, hitherto 

unknown in England in judgments of this nature. Dudley 

was tried at London the 16th of July, but Empſon was not 

Mall, condemned till the 14th of October at Northampton. Henry, 

either out of ſcruple, or fome other motive, ſuſpended their 

execution till the next year &. 

Whilſt means were contriving to diſpatch theſe two mi- 

| niſters, the king and the counci! had a much more impor- 
Marriage * 4 . 6 

with Cathe- tant affair to take into conftderation, We have cen, in the 

rine of Ar- former reign, prince Arthur's marriage with Catherine of 

uu Arragon : "that prince's death w rhout {flue ; the reafons in- 

ducing king Henry VII. to deſire, that prince Henry, be- 

come his heir apparent, thould marry his brother's wi- 

dow; the conſent of Ferdinand and Ifabella, father and 

mother of the princefs; and pope ſulius's diſpenſation for the 

marriage. The true reaſon why Henry VII. propoſed this 

match was, his unwillirgneſs to reftore the hundred thou- 

fand crowns received in part of Catherine's dower. He 

was alto afraid of loling the other halt, which remained to 

be paid. In ſhort, he foreſaw, that, after the receipt of the 


Debateabout 
the king's 


1 They were aus as appears in 


their indictments upon recoid, of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the king and Rate, of 


ummoning, during the late King's 


ſickneſs, certain of their friends to be 
in arms at an hour's warning; and up- 

on the king's death to haſten to Lon- 
don, from whence it was inferred by 


the jury, that they intended either tw 
ſeize the king's perlon, or to deſtro; 
him. Hel bert, p. 4 

k King Henry the VIIth's execu- 
tors made reftitution, this year, of grea' 
ſums of money extorted - from man; 
r by choſe two oppteſlors. Hall. 
ol. 7. 


hole, 
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whole, the princeſs his daughter-in-law would indiſpenſibly 150. 
enjoy her ſettlement of the third part of the revenues of tune! 
principality of Wales, and the county of Cornwall. How- 

ever, as it was not decent to urge ſuch a motive to the pope, 

to obtain a diſpenſation for ſo ſtrange a marriage, which 

could not but be deemed ſcandalous, it was pretended to 

be neceſſary to preſerve the peace between Henry VII. and 

the king and queen of Spain. That was the motive al- 

ledged to the pope, which he readily conſidered as ſuffi- 

cient, though there was but too much reaſon to queſtion 
whether it was the true one, 

In conſequence of the pope's diſpenſation, Henry and Hall. 
Catherine were ſolemnly affianced. Nevertheleis, whether Herbert. 
Henry VII. intended only to deceive Ferdinand, and get the 
remaining hundred thouſand crowns, or was moved by the 
remonſtrances of Warham archbiſhop of Canterbury, con- Burnet's 


cerning the marriage, he ſo ordered it, that the prince, his Nef. T. I. 


ſon, on the very day he was fourteen years of age, made, wy 
in the preſence of certain witneſſes, a proteſtation in form 
againſt the conſent he had given. But the proteſtation 

was kept ſo ſecret, that it came not to the knowledge of 

the publick till it was neceſſary, many years after, to di- 

vulge it. Upon the news of Henry VII.'s death, Ferdi- AR. Pub. 
nand ſent to the earl of Fuenſalida, his ambaſſador in Eng- XIII. p. 249. 
land, a very ample power to renew the treaty of alliance 7 *** 
made with the deceaſed king, ordering him withal, to de- 

mand the confirmation and execution of that which was 
concluded for Catherine's ſecond marriage with prince Henry, 

now become king of England. 

The Spaniſh ambaſlador having preſented a memorial Difficulties 
upon this occaſion, it was deliberated in council whether out the 
the king ſhould conſummate the marriage with Catherine, — 
The affair was debated with great attention. Againſt the Reaſons for 
marriage it was alledged, that for a man to marry his bro- eint 
ther's widow was a thing unheard of among chrittians : * 
that ſuch a marriage was contrary to the law of God, and 
therefore it was a queſtion, whether the pope had power 
to diſpenſe with it. 'I his was the archbiſhop of e Bank's 
opinion, who could not forbear conſidering the marriage as 
really inceſtuous. But Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
was of another mind. He ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon the pope's 
diſpenſation, and the unlimited power of Chriſt's vicar. He 
armed, „hat the pope's granting a diſpenſation, was a 
certain proof that he had the power, and was ſufficient 
do ſatisfy the king's conſcience: that no perſon upon earth 

could 


{ 
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Pol. Virg. 


Henry re- 
ſol ves to 
matry 


_ Catherine. 


AR. Pub. 
XIII. p. 251. 
June 7. 


Ib. p. 253. 
2544 


« and whether he would attack or only defend, the 
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& could limit, or ſo much as inquire into the papal autho- 
c rity; and mou ſuch a power ſhould be aſcribed to a 
« general council, at leaſt the council of England could 
c not pretend to it.” To thele arguments concerning 


conſcience, the biſhop added others drawn from reaſons 
of ſtate, and the king's particular intereſt, He faid, “ that 


„ probably, the king would have, during the courſe of his 
© reign, many diſputes with France, England's old "4 
© liance with Spain was abſolutely neceſſary: that in ſend- 
© ing back the princeſs Catherine after having affianced 
« her, he would affront king Ferdinand, which he would 
certainly revenge by leaguing with France, and ſuch a 
4 league could not but endanger England, or at leaſt be 
extremely expenſive to the nation: that moreover, if the 
« king refuſed to conſummate his marriage with Catherine, 
cc he muſt refolve either to reſtore her dower, or ſuffer 
« her to enjoy her ſettlement : but by marrying her he 
« would fave the hundred thouſand crowns received b 
ce the king his father, gain another hundred thouſand, which 
« the king of Arragon was to pay, and avoid the great 
© charge of marrying another princeſs, and conducting 
ce her into England. In fine, he enlarged upon the ſweet 
& and virtuous temper of the princeſs of Wales, capable 
of making a huſhand perfectly happy.” Adding, there 
«© was no room to doubt, that. the princeſs was ſtill a 
&« virgin, ſince ſhe herlelf affirmed it, offering even to 
ebe tried by matrons, to ſhow that ſhe ſpoke the truth.“ 
All theſe arguments, except the firſt, concerning the 
diſpenſation, were very ſtrong. As to that, it was ſo 
dangerous for a churchman to diſpute the pope's authority, 
eſp=cially ſuch a pope as Julius II. who was ſtill in his 
vigour, that the arclibiſhop of Canterbury durit not per- 
ſilt open'y in his opinion. So, the king cloſing with the 
biſhop of Wincheſter's and almoſt the whole council's ten- 
timents, it was reſolved he ſhould conſummate his marri- 
age. But firſt he required of the princeis that ſhe thould 
renounce by a folemn act her dower of two hundted thou- 
ſand crowns, and conſent that the tum ſhould belong to 
the king her ſpouſe, to be claimed again neither by her- 
ſelf nor | heirs, nor by king Ferdinand her father, nor 
queen Joan her ſiſter, nor any perlon living, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever. Two days atter, the carl of Fucnla- 
lida made the like renuaciation in the nam? of king Ferdi— 
nand and queen Joan, Catherine's letters patente, vhere- 
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in ſhe ſtyles herſelf only princeſs of Wales, bearing date 1509. 
June the 7th, it is evident, the king married her not on tg 
third of that month, as hiſtorians affirm, nor ſooner than Hall, &c. 
the day theſe letters were ſigned. Their coronation was Death of the 
folemnized on 'the 24th of the ſame month, and five days v _e 
after died Margaret counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the 2 
king's grandmother l. © Stow, 

In the beginning of his reign, Henry willingly left to his Herbert. 
council and miniſters the care and management of his himfcfen te 
affairs. As he was in peace with all his neighbours, what his pleaſures, 
paſſed in the kingdom could not keep him much employed. Hollingth., 
He thought only of ſuch pleaſures and diverſions, as were . 
more ſuitable to his years, than application to buſineſs. 

But as he was naturally liberal, his entertainments at 

court were very expenſive. The ancient biſhop of Win- Qurrel 
cheſter, Henry VII.'s old miniſter, could not help mur- 8 
muring to ſee the money laviſhed away without any ne— Win better 
ceſſity, which his deceaſed maſter had amaſſed with fo much and the earl 
care, pains, and injuſtice, in which he had himſelf been em- f Surrey. 
loyed. He threw all the blame upon the earl of Surrey, Pans Ae 
ord treaſurer, who was his rival in favour under the late Pol. Vir. 
king, and continued to be fo ſtill under the prefent, by Herber 
gaining the affection of his new maſter by a blind compliance 

to his will. During Henry's VII.'s life he was more cloſe, 

and harder to part with money than the king himſelf, How 

expreſs ſocver the orders were for payments, he always 

found difficulties, and by that means made his court admi- 

rably to his maſter. Being continued in his poſt in the 

4 reign, he became quite another man. He not only 

paid, without examination, whatever was ordered, but alſo 

put the king upon ſpending extravagamly. This gained 

him the favour of the young prince, who was naturally ad- 

dicted to prodigality. The biſhop of Wincheſter openly 

blamed this conduct, as highly prejudicial to the king's 
intereſt, But he was little regarded, in a court where 

every one was ſtriving to make an advantage of the ſove— 

reign's liberal temper. Mean while, his diſcourſes exaſperated 

more and more the earl of Surrey and the young courtiers 

againſt him, who never ceaſed to do him il! offices with the 

king. Thus the biſhop, who was in ſo great credit in the 

late reign, gradually loſt it in this. His diſgrace, which ſat Herbert. 
ak upon his mind, threw him upon deviſing means to ene 


2 - F . duces Wol- 
ſspplant his rival, by introducing at court Thomas Wolfey, boy at en 


1 She was buried at Weſtminſter. Stow, p. 457. 
whoſe 
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1509. Whoſe qualifications he was no ſtanger to. Wolſey was 2 
WAA clergyman, already eminent for his merit, though he was 
- but. þ butcher's ſon of Ipſwich. The biſhop of Winchefter 
eaſily foreſaw, the king would ſoon be in want of perſons: 

about him, fit and able to eaſe him; and as he knew Wol- 

ſey's genius, did not queſtion that when he was at court, he, 
Would render himſelf neceflary to the king. To that end, 

he procured him the place of almoner. We ſhall lee pre- 
ſently that the biſhop was not miſtaken in his judgment, ot 
rather that his foreſight was tar ſhort of Wolſey's fortune m. 


Confirma- About the middle of the year, the treaties concluded be- 
pane u tween Henry VII. and the king of Scotland, were confirmed 
Scotland, Or renewed by the biſhop of Murray, who was ſent into 
AR, Pub, England to congratulate Henry upon his. acceſſion to the 
XIII. p. 2 57, crown. | 
261, 267. | 


The emperor Maximilian ſent allo an embaſſy to Henry, 


and with the 

emperor, to congratulate him, and confirm the treaties made with: 
p. 260. Henry VII. in the year 1502. 5 
Bambi Chriſtopher Bambrid hbiſhop of York, bei 
Bambridge ÞAhrnſtopher Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, being at 
archbiſhop Rome, where he was gone to have his election conftirm- 
2 * ed, received a commiſſion from the new king to act as 
at Rome, his ambaſlador. We ſhall ſee preſently the reaſon, why 
p. 264, the pope wanted to have an Engliſh ambaſlador reſide at 
Sept. 24. his court, and why the king was deſirous to be particu- 


larly informed of what paſled at Rome, and in all Italy. 


m Thomas Wolſey was born at Tpſ- 
wich, in March 1471. He was 
ſent ſo carly to Oxford, that he was 
bachelor of arts at fourte-n years of 
age, and trom thence called the boy 
bachelor, Soon after he was elected 
fellow of Magdalen college, and Heu 
maſter of arts, had the care of the 
{ſchool adjoining to that college com- 
mitted ro him. Being charged with 
the education of the marquis of Dor- 
ſet's three ſons, his lordſhjp preſented 
him to the rectory of Lymington, in 
Somerſetſhite, October 10, rco0, He 


Rad not long refided at his living, be- 


fore fir Amias Po wlet, a juſtice of 
peace, put him in the ſtocks for being 


drunk (as is faid;) and raifing diſturb- 


ances at a fair.in, the neighbourhood. _ 


By the recommendation of fir John 


Nafant, he was made one of the king's 


chaplains. In 1596, he was inſtituted 
to the rectory of Beizrave, in the dio- 
ceſe of Norwich; having then, be- 


ſides the rectory of Lymington, the vi- 
carage of Lyde, in Kent. Rymer's 
Fad, tom, XIII. b. 217. Whilſt he 
was king's chaplain, he inſinuated 
himſelf into the favour of Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and of ſir Thomas 
Love!, who recommended him to the 
king as a fit perſon to be employed in 
negotiating the marriage between Henry 
VII. and Margaret, ducheis of. Savoy. 
He was diipatched to the emperor her 
father, and returned with ſuch ſpecd, 
that the king ſeeing hm, ſuppoſed he 
had not been gone. Having reported 
his embaſſy, he was made dean of Lin- 
cola, February 8, 1508, and on the 
20th of the ſame month, prebendary 
of Walton Brinhold, in that church, 
In theſe circumſtances he was when he 
was introduced at court by biſhop Fox, 
atter Henry VII.'s death, where he foon 
found means tg infinuate Linfelt into 
the favour of his ſon and ſucceſlor. 


Burne: : Hit, Ref. Fiddes. 
T heſe- 
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Theſe. were the moſt remarkable occurrences in Eng- 1590. 
land, during the firſt eight months of the reign of Henr / 
VIII. They were for the moſt part domeſtick affairs of little Neceſfity of 
importance, except the king's marriage which was attended 33 
with yery great conſequences. But there paſſed abroad Italy, for the 
matters of great moment, which became as it were the full under. 
ſource of the troubles wherewith almoſt all Chriſtendom — 
was agitated for above fifty years, and wherein England was Henry vin. 
but too much engaged. For ſome time, the affairs'of Eu- 

rope had begun to have a new face, and what happened 

this year in Italy put them upon ſuch a foot, as obliged 

almoſt every ſovereign to be concerned therein. Henry VIII. 
unhappily entangled himſelf in the troubles of that coun- 

try, which ſeem to have had no relation to him. This 

makes the knowledge of the affairs of Italy ſo abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary, that without it neither the events of this reign can 

be underſtood, nor the king's character fully known. It 

will therefore be proper to enlarge upon this ſubject, which 

concerns not only the hiſtory of England, but alſo thoſe of 

France, Spain, e Switzerland; the principal events 

whereof, for a long ſpace of time, flowed properly from the 

affairs of Italy, Ir is true, moſt of the authors who have 

writ the hiſtories of the ſtates, ſuppoſed their readers to be 
acquainted with what paſſed in Italy at the ſame time. They 

have thereby much ſhortened their works; but withal ren- 

dered them very obſcure to thoſe who were not ſo fully in- 

ſtructed as they have ſuppoſed. For my part I intend ano- 

ther courſe. Since the affairs of Italy are the foundation of 

moſt of the occurrences in Europe and particularly in Eng- 

Jand, during almoſt one half of the ſixteenth century, 1 

think they ought to be ſpoken of ſomething largely, which 

alone can clear the patticular hiſtories procceding from 

thence. But to avoid tedious digteſſions, it is neceitlary to 

give firſt a diſtinct idea of the ſtate of Italy, as well as of 


I k 
the character and intereſts of the ſeveral princes. 


I have already related, in the foregoing reign, how Lewis Stute of 
XII. aſſiſted by the Venetians, conquered the duchy of Milan an oy 
upon Ludoyico Sforza, pretending a right to it as grandſon Naples. 
to Valentina Viſconti, daughter of John Galeazzo I: duke 
of Milan. I have likewiſe kad occation to ſpeak of the con- 
queſt of Naples by the united arms of Lewis XII. and Fer- 
dinand, and of the mgans uſed by Ferdinand to remain ſole 
maſter of that kingdom, It will ſuffice therefore to add here, 
that though Lewis XII. loſt his portion of that conqueſt, he 
deſiſted not from his pretenſions, but was. waiting for a fa- 

| | vourable 
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1 509. vourable opportunity to aſſert them. I muſt now bricfly 
La» ſpeak of the other ftates of Italy, and firſt of the eccleſiaſti- 


Before the kings of France and Spain had ſet foot in Italy, 
the popes were as fovercign arbiters of that country. But 
it was not ſo much by their temporal arms as their ſpiritual, 


of which they made frequent uſe. 


For ſome centuries paſt 


they had Joſt great part of the demeſns formerly belonging 
to the church. About the end of the reign of Otho I. the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate conſiſted of the city of Rome and its ter- 
ritory, with Tuſcany, the marquiſate of Ancona, the duchy 
of Spoleto, Ravenna, all La Romagna, and the whole coun- 
try in general compriſed formerly under the exarchate v. 
But afterwards, during the wars of the Guelphs and Gibe- 
lins, the emperors wreſted from the popes all Tuſcany and 
Some of theſe towns had 
thought fit to withdraw their obedience from the church, and 
the popes themſelves had been forced to grant others in fee 
to lords who ſerved them, or from whom they expected af- 
ſiſtance. At length, the emperor Rodolphus I. having fold 
liberty to as many cities of Italy as would purchaſe it, there 
were ſeveral —_— belonging to the church that embraced 


ſeveral towns in other parts. 


the opportunity to 
peror's and the pope's yoke ». 


_ they were no longer proprietors. 


ake off at the ſame time both the em- 


Hence there were quickly in 
Italy almoſt as many ſovereignties as cities. The ſtrongeſt 
ſubdued the weakeſt, and fell at laſt themſelves under the 
dominion, or rather the tyranny of ſome of their own citi- 
Zens, who found means to ſeize the whole power. 
manner were formed in Italy i2veral petty ſtates, out of the 
ruins of what the antient kings of Icaly, the emperors, and 
the popes had formerly poſſeſſed. 

In the pontificate of Alexander VI. the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
was reduced within narrower bounds than before, though the 
popes had preſerved the ſovereignty of ſeveral cities, of which 


In this 


Of this number, were 


Ravenna, Bologna, Ferrara, Urbino, Faenzo, Rimini, 


Pezzaro, Imola, Cefena, Perufa. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe 


loffes, they were ftill very powerful, becauſe their ſpiritual 


n So was this diſtrict formerly call- 
ed, becauſe it was governed by the em- 


peror of Confſtantinople's gen*ral in the 


welt, named his exarch, who reſided 
at Ravenna. The firft exarch was un- 
der Juſtin the young, in 567, after 
Feliiarius and Narſes had driven the 
barbatians out of Italy: the laſt was 


Eutychius, defeated by Aſtolphus, king 


of the Lombards, in 751. 


Pepin, 


king of France, turned him out of the 
exarchate, and made a preſent of it to 


the pope. 


o As Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Bo- 


logna, & c. 


Anis 
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arms gave them great advantages over their neighbours. 1509. 
Moreover, beſides the revenues of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
they had very conſiderable incomes from all Chriſtendom. 
: Bat when Lewis XII. took poſſeſſion of the duchy of Mi- 
lan, and Ferdinand of the kingdom of Naples, the affairs 
of Italy had quite another face. Then the temporal power 
of the popes was nothing in compariſon of that of theſe two - 
monarchs, who, beſides their dominions in Italy, had more- 
over at their command the forces of two large kingdoms. 
On the other hand, the Roman pontiffs met with much 
more oppoſition, when they had a mind to brandiſh their 
ſpiritual weapons, whole farce was in proportion- to the 
weakneſs of thoſe againſt whom they were darted. For 
that reaſon they ſought all ſorts of means to drive the fo- 
reigners out of Italy. But as they could not by their own 
ſtrength execute ſuch a deſign, they were forced to make 
uſe of one of theſe kings to deſtroy the other, in which 
their policy was often deceived. For, they could not hum- 
ble one without giving the other a ſuperiority more deſtrue- 
tive of their intereſts, than the equality which was between 
them before. This for many years was the occaſion of all 
the pope's intrigues, and withal an incumbrance they could 
never get clear of, Sometimes they joined with one to pull 
down the other ; ſometimes ſetting them at variance, th 
remained ſpectators of the war; and ſometimes they called 
in foreigners to make the balance incline to the ſide they in- 
tended to favour. But whatever was the ſucceſs of theſe 
wars, the conqueror always became very formidable to the 
pope and all Italy. It is certain therefore that the conqueſts 
of Naples and Milan gave a mortal wound to the temporal 
power of the popes, and were alſo very prejudicial to their 
ſpiritual authority. As the popes from thenceforward had 
frequent occaſions of quarrel with the kings of France, now 
become their neighbours, they ſometimes ufed their ſpiritual 
arms, but not with the ſame ſucceſs as formerly againſt the 
ſovereigns of Italy. As they had to deal with princes who 
did not eaſily bend, they only gave them occaſion to exa- 
mine the grounds of the papal authority; and this inquiry 
was not to the advantage of the popes. 

Beſides the intereſt of their ſee, the Roman pontiffs had 
alſo that of their family, of which they were no leſs mind- 
ful. Each of them ſeeking to raiſe his nephews or other re- 
lations, all the cities formerly belonging to the church were 

ſo many objects that inflamed their deſires. Alexander VI. 
who of all the popes his predeceſſors was the leaſt ſcrupulous, 
2 
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Chæracter 
and deſign 
of Julius II. 
Gucciard, 


The repub- 
ſick of Ve- 
mice, 
Paruta. 
Doghoni. 
Sabellico. 
B.mbo, &c. 


governed them by their vicars. At length, either a vi 
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had formed the deſign of making Cæſar Borgia his baſtard a 
treat ptince, by erecting him a ſtate out of ſeveral cities of 
a Romagna, which ſtill owned the pope's ſovereignty, and 
were under his protection. Jo execute this deſign it was, 
that Cæſar Borgia either 5 fraud or force became maſter of 
Peruſa, Urbino, Imola, Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro, Ceſena, 
under colour that the poſſeſſors had not been punctual in 
paying the tribute of annual relief to the holy fee. But 
Alexander VI. dying betore his ſon was well ſettled in his con- 
queſts, it happened, during the ſhort pontificate of Pius III. 
and the interval between his death and the election of Ju- 
lius II. that the former owners of theſe cities found means 
to recover them. This was chiefly by the aſſiſtance of the 
Venetians, who for their pains kept Faenza and Rimini. 
Julius II. who ſucceeded Pius III. formed for the houſe of 
la Rovere, of which he was, the ſame projects as Alexan- 
der VI. had formed for that of Borgia. He was no ſooner 
in the papal chair, but he begun the execution of his deſigns 
with imperiouſly acquainting the Venctians, that his inten- 
tion was to reannex to the church whatever had been aliena- 
ted, and therefore they muſt reſtore Faenza and Rimini. 
Upon their refuſal he demanded aid of the emperor Maximi- 
lian, This was properly the firſt rife of the league of Cam- 
bray, mentioned in the foregoing reign, and of which I ſhall 
be obliged to ſpeak mare fully hereatter. | 
. The ſenate of · Venice had long paſſed for the wiſeſt and 
moſt politick aſſembly in the world. By their prudence and 
abilities they had by degrees formed in terra firma“ a ſtate, 
which being ſupported by a very ſtrong naval force, was in- 
ferior to none in Italy. This ttate conſiſted of Friuli, Tre- 
viſo, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Bergamo, Breſcia, Crema, 
Cremona, Rovigo, and the whole Polglin, Ravenna, Fa- 
enza, Rimini. Moſt of theſe cities with their .tergitories 
were formerly part of the kingdom of Italy. | 
they fell under the dominion of the German e 


cats were become ſovereigns, or being expelled, 
had recovered their liberty, to fall again afterwards. ulider the 
tyranny of ſome private perſons, . who had uſurped an ahſo- 
lute power. Of theſe it was that the Venetians had acquared 
them either by money or arms. But however it be, when 

- 33 $6602 25-2 0 98 | ; | 4%: 

The towns belonging to the re- firma, or the firm Jand fate; the reſt 
pulligk,of Venice are of two forts: arc maritime, and called the fea ſtate, 
thote in Lombardy, that compole teria © 
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they had made theſe acquiſitions, it is certain, the authority 1509, 

of the emperor. was ſeldom acknowledged. Mean while 

the emperors ſtil! preſerved their pretenſions to all theſe cities, 

as having been formerly parts of the empire, or rather of the 

kingdom of Italy, enjoyed by ſome of their predeceſſors. 

Friuli was conqucred upon the church of Aquileia, to whom 

it was preſented by Otho I. Ravenna, Faenza, Rimini, for- 

merly belonged to the ſee of Rome. Rovigo and the Poleſin 

were conquered upon the duke of Ferraro. Cremona and 

Gierradadda, apyertained to the duchy of Milan, having 9 

been reſigned by Lewis XII. Breſcia was taken from the if 

dukes. of Milan, and Crema freely given up by duke Francis 4 

Sforza. They had ſtill in the kingdom of Naples five mari- N 
4 


time places, mortgaged to them by one of the kings. | 1 
Bologna 4 was a rich and powerful city, but not ſo con- Bologna. i. 

ſiderable as formerly. Civil diſcords had at length com- pw j 

pelled her upon certain terms to ſubmit to the church. After : f 

that, the city was governed by the pope's legates, ſent thi- | 

ther from time to time. But their dominjon ſuffered fre- 4: 

quent interruptions. The legates oppreſſing the people forced | 

then, often to ſhake off their yoke, and expel them the city. 

But it was only to fall again under the tyranny of the heads 

of faction, who by their oppreſſions forced them to have re- 

courſe to the pope and receive his legates again. This is 

what happened ſeveral times. In the year 1440, Hannibal 

Bentivoglio became ſo powerful, that he was little lefs. than 

a ſovereign. From that time to 1506 ſome one of the fa- 

mily of Bentivoglio held the government, though the pope's 

legates were {till admitted and honoured, but without having 

any real power. At laſt Julius II. not content with this 

ſhadow of authority, demanded in 1506 aid of Lewis XII. 

to make himſelf maſter of Bologna. Though France had 

hitherto protected the Bentivoglios, Lewis however ordered 

the governor of Milan to ſend the pope troops. Whereupon 

John Bentivoglio, head of that houſe, ſceing himſelf for- 

ſaken by the king of France, quitted Bologna with all his 

family, and retired to Milan, leaving the city to the pope. 

The duchy of Ferrara * was a fef of the church, long Farrara. 
poſſeſſed by the family of Eſte, who were inyeſted by the . 
pope, and paid a yearly relief in money. This petty ſtate 
bordering upon the pope and the Venetians, and being very 


The ſecond city of the ccclefiaſti- ca, ſays la Foreft, 
cal tate, and the third of the four moſt r The birth place of the poet Arioſto, 
confiderable univerſities in the world, who has a tomb and epitaph in the 
Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salaman- benediCtines church. 


Vor. VI, | B eonvenient 
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1509. convenient for both, preſerved itſelf by their mutual jealouſy, 
but however, the Venetians had taken from them Rovigo 


and the Poleſin. But Julius II. had greater views, and 


thought ſeriouſſy of annexing the whole duchy to the church. 
Modena and M; 


Reggio. 
G. Batt. 
Pigna. 


Urbino. 
Cimarelli. 


Parma and 
Placentia. 


Alberti. 


Florence. 


Machiavel, 


Piſa, 
Alberti, 


Genoa, 
Pizarre. 


odena and Reggio wete likewiſe under the dominion of 
the family of Eſte, not as belonging to the duchy of Fer- 
rara, but as a diſtinct ſtate acquired by that n after ns 
poſſeſſed ot Ferrara. Julius II. had alſo pretenſions to theſe 
two cities, as having been formerly given to the church by 
Charles the Great, and perhaps on the ſole pretence that they 
belonged to the duke of Ferrara his vaſſal. 

Urbino * had formerly been of the church's demeſn. But 
the popes had not for many years challenged more than the 
right of ſovereignty. Cæſar Borgia had ſeized this city, and 
expelled duke Guidobaldi Ubaldini, who recovered it after 
the death of Alexander VI. As Guidobaldi had no chil- 
dren, Julius II. perfuaded him to adopt Francis Maria de 
la Rovere, nephew to both, ſon of the pope's brother and 
the duke's ſiſter. Shortly after, la Rovere became duke of 
Urbino, by the death of Guidobaldi his adoptive father. 

Parma and Placentia had been under the dominion of ſe- 
veral lords or tyrants, till at laſt they became ſubject to the 
dukes of Milan. Lewis XII. took poſleſſion of them after 
his conqueſt of the Milaneſe, 

Florence, a very potent city, and the chief of Tuſcany, 
was fallen at length under the dominion of the family of Me- 
dicis. But afterwards an oppoſite Faction prevailing, they 
were driven from thence, and were now in exile, attempt- 
ing however from time to time to be reftored to their 
country. 

Pifa had been formerly a very conſiderable city by reaſon 
of her naval forces, but at length becoming ſubject to the 
dukes of Milan, a baſtard of that family, to whom it was 
given, fold it to the Florentines, The Piſani were againſt 
the ſale, and would have recovered their liberty, but were 
overcome. Aſter that, Charles VIII. in his way to Naples 
reſtored Pifa to her liberty; but as ſoon as the Florentines had 
nothing more to fear from him, they beſieged Piſa, though 
aſſiſted by the Venetians, and the ſiege was till carrying on 


at the time of the league of Cambray. 


The city of Genoa, after ſundry revolutions cauſed by the 
factions of the Fregoſſas and the Adornos, was at length 


The birth place of the famous painter Raphael, and Polydore Virgil, who 
wrote the Engliſh hiſtory, 


2 : | fallen 
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fallen into the hands of the French, in the reign of Charles 1509. 
VII. After that, Lewis XI. reſigned it to the duke of Mi- 


1 lan, and Lewis XII. ſeized it after his conqueſt of the Mi- 


laneſe. 
This ſurvey of the ſtates of Italy ſhows, that it was then Motives of 
divided between fix powers, namely, pope Julius II. Lew- Gs eos 
is XII. king of France and duke of Milan, Ferdinand king a 
of Arragon and Naples, the republicks of Venice and Flo- Venetians, 
rence, and the duke of Ferrara, To theſe fix may be ad- 
ded, the emperor Maximilian, who without poſſeſſing a foot 
of land in Italy, had however pretenſions to whatever was 
formerly enjoyed by the emperors, and particularly to the 
firm land ſtate of the Venetians, whoſe ruin the other fix 
were equally concerned to procure. The emperor pretend- Hiſt. della 
ed that all the Venetian dominions belonged to the empire ; — — 
he paſſionately deſited to wreſt ſome place from them thait 
would give him entrance into Italy, and an opportunity to 
re-eſtabliſh the imperial power in that country. Julius II. 
as I faid, had formed a project to annex to the church what- 
ever had been alienated, and eſpecially the duchy of Ferrara 
and the towns of La Romagna. This defign could be effect- 
ed only by the deſtruction of the Venetians, ever attentive to 
oppoſe the growth of their neighbours. Beſides, the pope 
had a mind to begin with them, and wreſt from them Ra- 
venna, Faenza, and Rimini, Lewis XII. repented of yield- 
ing to them Cremona and Gierradadda. He wanted to diſ- 
poſſeſs them, and under that pretence to get poſſeſſion alſo 
of Crema, Bergamo, and Breſcia, and in general of what- 
ever had belonged to the dukes of Milan, Ferdinand was 
deſirous to recover without money the five maritime towns of 
the kingdom of Naples, which had been mortgaged to them. 
Moreover, his intereſt required that there ſhould be always 
troubles in Italy, to hinder Lewis XII. from thinking of the 
e gef of Naples. The duke of Ferrara wiſhed to reco- 
ver Rovigo and the Poleſin. Laſtly, the Florentines, obiti- 
nately bent upon the ſiege of Piſa, protected and defended 
by the Venetians, could defire nothing more advantageous 
than to ſee that republick unable to aſſiſt the Piſani. | 
Such were the motives of the league formed againft Ve- ade of 
nice, of which the pope, the emperor, and the king of 
France were the chiet promoters. For the greater ſecrecy, 
they ſpread a report that the emperor, as guardian to Charles 
of Auſtria his grandſon, had agreed that his differences with 
the duke of Gueldres ſhould be amicably adjuſted. To that 
purpoſe, the city of Cambray was appointed for the place of 
. congreſs, 
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congreſs, thereby to intimate, that the affairs only of Flan- 


vers would be conſidered. Here the famous league againft 


Hiſt. della 
Legha di 
Cambray, 


Treaty of 
the allies 
againſt 
Venice, 


Bembo. 


Projects of 
the allies. 
Guicciard. 


Mezer al, 


the republick of Venice was concluded ; and the better to 
deceive the ſpies, was ſigned at firſt a treaty of perpetual 
peace between the pope, the emperor, Lewis XII. and Fer- 
dinand, which was indeed made publick. But a ſecond 
treaty, which care was taken not to divulge, contained a 
league offenſive and defenſive againſt the Venetians, the 
principal articles whereof were theſe : 

In the firſt place it was ſet forth in the preamble, that the 
Turks having begun to make great progreſs in Europe, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the chriſtian princes to join their 
forces againſt them, but that the Venetians by their conti- 
nual incroachments greatly obſtructed this union, From 
thence it was concluded, that they were to be diſpoſſeſſed of 
what they had uſurped. This was the pious motive of the 
league. And therefore it was apgrecd, that of their ſpoils, 
the pope ſhould have Ravenna, Faenza, and Rimini; the 
emperor, Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, and as duke of 
Auſtria, Treviſo, and Friuli : Lewis XII. as duke of Mi- 
lan, Cremona, Gierradadda, Breſcia, Crema, and Bergamo : 
the king of Arragon, Manfredonia, Trani, Monopoli, 
Brindiſi, and Otranto in the kingdom of Naples: that the 
dukes of Ferrara and Savoy, and the marquis of Mantua 
ſhould be admitted into the league if they deſired it; the firſt 
to recover Rovigo, and the Poleſin ; the ſecond to get the 
Kingdom of Cyprus out of the hands of the Venetians ? and 
the third, to obtain ſatisfaction concerning certain preten- 
ſions he had upon Venice. Laſtly, that all who had any 
claim upon the Venetians, ſhould be received into the league 
as principals, if they declared themſelves within three 
months. Thus, in order to wage war againſt the "Lurks, 
no other means were found than to ſtrip the Venetians of 
all their firm land ſtate, and leave them only the ſingle city 
of Venice. | 

To accompliſh this deſign, it was agreed, that the king of 
France in perſon ſhould enter the territories of the Venetians, 
the firſt of April, in the year 1509, with an army of forty 
thouſand men : that the pope ſhould ſend an army into la 
Romagna, and Ferdinand have another in Lombardy, with 
a fleet in the gulf, and the emperor attack the Venetians 
from the ſide of Germany, But as he had lately made a 
three years truce with them, an admirable expedient was de- 
viſed to furniſh him with a pretence to break it, which Was, 

| that 


Venice under an interdit. On the 14th of May, was 
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that the pope ſhould ſummon him as the church's advocate, 1 509. 
to come and defend the patrimony. In fine, Julius II. e 
aged to thunder out all the eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt 

Venice. This league was ſigned at Cambray, December 

roth, 1508. | 


} 

The time of executing the projets of the league being Campaign of | 
þ 

| 


come, Lewis XII. departed from Milan the beginning of the year 
April 1509, at the head of forty thouſand men, whilſt the 175. 


: Mezerai, 
pope's army entered la Romagna, under the conduct of Bembo. 


Francis Maria de la Rovere, duke of Utbino, and Raymond 
of Cardona, threw himſelf into Lombardy, with the king of bl 
Arragon's troops. At the ſame time, the duke of Ferrara, 
took the field in the Poleſin. But the emperor contented 
himſelf with ſtaying at Trent, and ſeeing the reſt of the al- 
lies act, in order to be ready to reap the fruit of their la- 
bours. Mean while, the Venetians, having firſt provided 
their towns with ammunition, raiſed an army, under the 
command of count Pitigliano their general, whoſe lieutenant 
was Barthelein d'Alviano. 

The van of the French army commanded by Chaumont, Battle of 
paſſed the Adda, the 15th of April, and at the ſame time 8 
the pope excommunicated the Venetians, and put the city of? 


fought the battle of Gierradadda or Agnadel t, between the 

French and Venetians, contrary to the opinion of Pitigliano, 

though general in chief of the Venetians, and to all reaſon, 

For the Venetians having no refuge but their army, it was 

by no means proper to hazard a battle. But the heat of Venetians | 
Alviano, prevailed over his general's prudence. The Vene- * 3 
tian army was entirely routed, and Alviano taken priſoner. —_ ; Js 
Whereupon the Venetians being no longer able to reſiſt their 

enemies, Lewis, in leis than a fortnight became maſter of 
Cremona, Peſchiera, Crema, Breſcia, Bergamo, and of 

all the places in general, formerly belonging to the Milaneſe. 
Moreover Vicenza, Verona, and Padua, ſent him their 

keys. But as by the treaty of Cambray, theſe places were 

in the emperor's dwiſion, he ſent their deputies to him, 
Maximilian was then at Trent, expecting the ſucceſs of the 
confederate arms. Upon the arrival of the deputies, he or- 

dered his troops to advance towards the ſtate of Venice, and 

as theſe cities freely opened their gates, had nothing to do 

but to garriſon them. Treviſo alone retuſed him admittance, 

and remained firm to the Venetians, though reduced to the 


t Called alſo the battle of Rivolta, 
B 3 laſt 
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" 150g. laſt extremity. Friuli and the towns of Iſtria followed the 
Ly ſtream, and ſubmitted to the emperor. On the other hand, 
Sardi. the duke of Urbino, with the pope's army, took Ravenna, 
Cervia, Faenza, Rimini, whilſt the duke of Ferrara became 
maſter of Rovigo, and the marquis of Mantua of ſome caſ- 
tles which were convenient for him. Thus, in a moment, 
the Venetians ſaw all their dominions reduced to the ſingle 
city of Venice, with five places in the kingdom uf Naples, 
which could not be of much ſervice to them, Mean while, 
they were not entirely diſcouraged amidſt ſo many calamities, 
though the ſenate and people were under the greateſt conſter- 
nation. Their chief care was to re- aſſemble their ſcattered 
troops, and uſe their endeavours to break fo deſtructive a 
league. | 
Piſa ſurren- The misfortune befallen the Venetians occaſioned the loſs 
ders to the of Piſa, This city deſpairing of being relieved by Venice, or 
eee N the king of France, who had deſerted her at laſt, ſurrendered 
uicciard. a k 
to the Florentines, after having endured a lang ſiege. 
Lewis XII. Lewis XII. having compaſſed his ends, returned into 
returns to France, after he had detached a body of his troops, under 
2 the command of la Paliſſe, to join the emperor, who pro- 
Guicciard, bably, had not men enough to ſupply his garriſons, and to 
keep an army in the field againſt the Venetians, who were 
The Vene- drawing together again, Upon the king of France's depar- 
dans retake tyre, affairs began to have a new face. The Venetians took 
3 Padua by ſurpriſe, and kept it ever after. Moreover they 
found means to ſend into Friuli, an army which employed 
and appeaſe the greateſt part of the emperor's troops. In ſhort, they ap- 
the pope. peaſed the pope by their humble ſubmiſſion, and obtained his 
politive promiſe to give them abſolution, and take off the 
interdict upon certain conditions, which they could not refuſe 
him. On the other hand, Ferdinand, who had not yet 
reaped any benefit by the league, was eaſily gained by the 
offer of the five cities held by the Venetians, in the kingdom 
of Naples. | | 
Theempe- Whilſt the ſenate was Jabouring to draw off the pope and 
ror beſieges the king of Arragon from the league, Maximilian with his 
Soug n oven and la Paliſſe's forces, laid ſiege to Padua, but after an 
: unſucceſsſul aſſault, raiſed it, and retired into Germany. At 
the ſame time, the French general alſo returned to Milan. 
By which means the Venetians had time to breathe a little, 
and continue with the pope negotiations, which made them 
hope the event of the war would not be fo fatal zs they had 
nitherto apprehended. 
The 
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The union of the king of France with the emperor, made 1509. 
ulius II. extremely uneaſy. He beheld the French king fo wy 
rmly ſettled in the duchy of Milan, that it ſeemed impoſ- The pope's 
ſible: to diſlodge him. On the other hand, the emperor Nest“ 
could not but be formidable to him, fince he had an entrance Guicciard. 
into Italy, by means of Verona and Vicenza. He did not 
know what to think of the powerful aid lent that prince by 
. Lewis XII. to compleat the ruin of the Venetians, and he 
was not without fear, that theſe two monarchs had made a 
prom treaty together to ſhare all Italy. Mean while, he 
ardly ſaw how theſe two formidable potentates could well 
be oppoſed. Venice was reduced to nothing. The Floren- 
3 tines were drained by the long Piſan war. As for the king 
| of Arragon it was almoſt impoſſible to treat with him, with- 
out being liable to be deceived. He knew how to improve 
all the treaties, and ſcrupled not to forſake his allies, when 
it was for his intereſt, Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, He forms 
the pope formed the project of putting the affairs of Italy Ae 
upon another foot, in order to execute his firſt deſigns.“ 
He reſolved therefore to agree and league with the Venetians, 
to take off Ferdinand from the league of Cambray, by in- 
veſting, him with Naples, to uſe his endeavours to ſet the em- 
peror and king of France at variance; to bring a Swi's arm 
into the Milaneſe; in fine, to perſuade the new king of Eng- 
land to make a diverſion in France. Theſe were the pope's 
projects, the ſucceſs whereof we ſhall fee hereaſter. He be- He make 
gan with making a peace with the Venetians upon three ng Boca 
conditions. Firſt, that they ſhould deſiſt from all their pre- ans, 
tenſions to the cities of la Romagna, lately taken from them. Berabo, 
Secondly, that they ſhould renounce the right of plachig in 
Ferrara, a certain magiſtrate called Bitdomina. Thirdly, 
that they ſhould leave the navigation of the gulf free to all 
the ſubjects of the church, In the prefent circumſtances of 
| Venice, there were no other conditions to be impoſed upon her, 
After ſo long a digreſſion concerning the affairs of Italy, 
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| which however is not uteleſs, as will appear in the ſequel, 

8 we muſt return to the affairs of England. 

The parliament being aſſembled the 21ſt of January 1510, 1510. 

t the commons repreſented to the king, that certain ſtatutes ä; 
f made in the former pailiaments, bad given occation to the ee a. 
, | king his father's miniſters, to oppreſs the people, by putting Herbert. 
n forced interpretatiuns upon them; contrary to the natural Statures 

d meaning of the words: that therefore it was neceſſary to ſof- ſoftencs. 


ten, or ſo explain them, as to prevent ſuch abuſes for the 
B 4 future, 


/ 
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1510. future . Henry readily agreed to what was propoſed by the 
commons, not only becauſe the thing was juſt in itfelf, but 
cChiefly becauſe it naturally led to his deſign of having Emp- | 
ſom and Dudley, attainted by the parliament. Though | 
theſe men had been already condemned by their proper jud- 
es, the king had deferred the execution of the ſentence, 
He could not help having ſome ſcruple, for cauſing them 
to he accuſed of a crime of which he knew them not to be 
evilty. Nevertheleis he wanted to ſacrifice them to the peo- 
ple, without incurring the imputation of a falſe accuſation, 
and withal to vindicate his father's memory, by intimating, 
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of alliance ſent ambaſſidots to England, to renew with the king the 
treaties made with Henry VII. As by the peace of Eſtaples, 


between 
Lewis XII. 
and Henry 
VIII. 


u The benefit of forſeitures for penal 
laws was alſo reduced to the term of 
three years next preceding. There 
was hkewiſe a ſumptuaty Jaw againſt 
e:ceſs in apparel repealed, and a more 
decent one ſubregated. Herbert, p. 6. 
It having been enacted in the 3d 
of Hcnry VII. That a cororer thould 
have for his fee, upon every inquiſition 
taken upon view of the body ſlain and 
murdeted, thirteen ſhillings and four 
pence of the goods and chattels of the 
murderer ; fince the enacting of which, 
coroners would not perform their office 
without receiving the ſaid ſum of thir- 
teen ſhillings and four pence ; which 
was contrary to the common law, and 
the intent of the ſame ſtatute of Henry 
VII. It was therefore now enacted, 
that upon a r2queſt made to a coroner, 
to come and enquire upon the view of 
any perſon ſlain, drowned, or other- 
wiſe dead by miſadventure, the ſaid 
Stoner Giligert] y ſhall do his office up- 


on the view of the body of every ſuch 
perſon or perſuns, without taking any 
thing for it, upon pain, to every corg- 
ner that will not endeavour hiniſelf to 
do his office, or that taketh any thing 
for the doi g of it, for every time, to 
torfeit forty ſhillings, Statut. 1 Hen, 
Vil: e. 7. 

„ They were both beheaded on 
Tower-hill, Auguſt 17. Hall, fol. 8. 
Dudley had, at the time of his death, 
in lands, fees, and offices, to the year- 
ly value of eight hundred pounds; and 
twenty thouſand pounds in ready mo- 
ney, beſides jewels, plate, and rich 
furniture, &. During his impriſon- 
ment in the Tower, * writ a book 
called Arbor Reipublice, dedicated to 
king Henry. By Elizabeth his wife, 
one of the daughters and coheirs of Ed- 
ward Grey, viſcount Liſle, he left iſſue 
three ſons and one daughter, Stow, 
Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 217, 


after 


Act of at- that they had exceeded his orders. To reconcile theſe two | 
tainder - things, he ſo managed it, that the parliament paſſed an act 5 
| of atcainder againſt them; that is, they were condemned to 
Dudley, die by the authority of the king and parliament, without any 
14 Hall, particular mention ot the crimes they had incurred, or of the 
| | stop. proofs upon which their {entence was founded. This me- 
| 15 thod, which till then had heen ſeldom practiſed, was but too 
! | frequently uſed in the fequel of this reign, ſo dangerous is it 
Wl! to eſtabliſh ſuch precedents. Mean ' while, Henry havin 
1 ſtill ſome difficulty to overcome his ſcruples, delayed their 
i execution till the following Auguſt . 
| New treaty Whilſt the parliament was thus employed, Lewis XII. 
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OF ENGLAND. 25 
after the death of one of the two kings of France or Eng- 1510, 
land, his ſucceſſor was to ſignify to the furvivor, whether he. 
would continue the alliance, it was Henry's buſineſs to in- AR; Pub. 
form Lewis XII. of his intention. However, he had done ws hy 
nothing towards it. But as he was a lively young prince, and Dy Tiles. 
n in riches, Lewis thought doubtleſs it would be Herbert. 
proper to prevent him, for fear he might engage in deſigns . 
deſtructive of the welfare of France. His ambaſladors there- 
fore concluded with Henry a new treaty of alliance, wherein 
the former treaties were not mentioned. By this it was 
agreed, that the peace hetween the two kings ſhould laſt 
till the death of the ſhorteſt liver: that it ſhould be confirmed 
by the ſtates general of France, and the parliament of Eng- 
land : that each of the two kings ſhould take care to obtain 
the pope's approbation, with a previous ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt the firſt violator. 

There was nothing ſaid in the new treaty of the 745000 
crowns that Charles VIII. had promifed to pay to Henry VII. 
or his ſucceſſors, and for which Lewis XII. himſelf was en- 
gaged by a ſubſequent treaty, becauſe the buſineſs was only 
to renew the peace between the two preſent kings. How- Ad. Pub. 
ever, Henry forgot not to ſecure the debt, by requiring of mo p. 277 
Lewis letters patents, wherein he promiſed to pay the arrears . e 
by twenty five thouſand livres every ſix months, till the whole 
was diſcharged. After which the peace was ratified and 
ſworn by both the kings. | 

Julius II. was meditating great deſigns againſt Lewis XII. The pope 
The ſuccets of the league of Cambray, though he had turned — 
it to his advantage, made him very unealy. He ſaw the uw, 
French more firmly ſeuled in Italy than ever, and Lewis 
XII. better able to protect the duke of Ferrara. To accom- 
pliſh his projects againſt France, he doubtleſs wanted aſſiſ- 
tance; and to that end, tried to excite all the ſtates of Eu- 
rope againſt that kingdom, as will be ſeen preſently. So, 1b. p. 275. 
to infinuate himſelf into the king of England's favour, he 2 3 
ſent him this year the golden roſe, which the popes, after W 
ſolemuly conſecrating it, were wont to preſent to fome 
prince *. Probably alſo, the king of Arragon, in concert 
with the pope, began now to take meaſures to engage Henry 


— 
. 


his ton-in-law, in a league againſt France. 


x It was dipped in chriſm and per- the pope's benediction. Julius's letter 
fumed with muſk, and fo ſent to arch- to Warham, in Burnet's collection is 
biſhop Warham, with inftructions to dated April 5, 1510. 
preent it to the king at high maſs, with 175 
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1510. The ſucceſs of the laſt campaign made the king of Arra- 
Lao gon, no leſs uneaſy than the pope. He was ſenſible, Lewis 
rerinand never loved him, nor had any reaſon to love him, and faw 
allsof © this enemy, ſince the ruin of the Venetians, in a condition 
from the 72 7 
league to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of Naples. On the other 

| hand, the league of Cambray could not procure. him any 
further advantages, whercas the offers made him to leave 
it were very conſiderable. The Venetians agreed to reſtore 
him the cities they poſſeſſed in the kingdom of Naples, and 
the pope was willing to depart from his claim of forty thou- 


ſand crowns, and give him the inveſtiture of that kingdom | 
f 
' 


for a Spaniſh genet only. "This was ſufficient to induce him 
to break his engagements at Cambray. In all appearance, 
ever ſince the end of the laſt year, he had taken meaſures with 
the pope to form a new league againſt France. But as he 
never acted openly, he deſired theſe meaſures to be kept pri- | 
vate, in order to attack Lewis the more irrchitibly. To | 
that purpoſe, on the 6th of January this year 1510, he | 
commiſſioned Lewis de Caroz, of Villaragud, his ambaſſa- | 
dor at London, to treat with Henry VIII. about a ſtricter al- | 
Dance than had yet been concluded between the crowns of 
England and Spain, 
New treaty Whether Henry could not fo ſoon reſolve to conclude this 
22 new alliance with Ferdinand, or was willing firſt to finiſh 
H-ury and his affairs with Lewis XII. it was not till the 24th of May, 
Ferdinand. that the new treaty was ſigned. It was only a defenſive alli- 
OY ance between the two kings, with a promiſe of mutual aid 
PIN upon occaſion. But Ferdinand, who had his views, cauſed 
theſe words to be inſerted : that in caſe one of the two kings 
was attacked by any prince whatſoever, the other ſhould be 
obliged to proclaim and wage war againſt the aggreſſor, 
though he ſhould be his ally: that if one was attacked by the 
king of France, the other ſhould be obliged to go againit 
Remark on him in perfon with a powerful army. This treaty ſecured 
bat EX. to Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples, becauſe if Lewis XII. 
had intended to undertake the conqueſt, the diverſion he 
*would have been threatened with from England, would have 
infallibly kept him from his purpoſe. But it is hard to con- 
ceive what advantage Henry could reap from (ſuch a treaty, 
Anee it was not likely, Lewis deſigned to attack him; fo 
that all the advantage was on Ferdinand's ſide. It muſt be 
either that Henry's miniſters were not very clear ſighted, or 
he, from a motive of generoſity for a father-in-Jaw, whom 
he did not yet ſufficiently know, was imprudently perſuaded 
5 to 
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1 to this proceeding, the more ſtrange, as he had lately re- 1510. 
newed the peace with France. — pmnd 

But it muſt not be thought that Henry was then a compleat . 

politician. He was ſtill young, and minded his diverſions only bis di- 

TE: more than the publick affairs. There was nothing every day — 

FL but tournaments, balls, entertainments, concerts of muſick, Hall. 

© which conſumed by degrees the eighteen hundred thouſand 

pounds ſterling, found in the king his father's coffers T7. He 

uſed likewiſe to play at tennis and dice with certain ſtrangers 

who cheated him of his money, which he diſcovered at Jaſt, 

and though a little too late, ſhamefully chaſed them from 

court. He was fo paſſionately fond of muſick, that it de- 

voured great part of his time; which, added to the hours he 

| ſpent in his ſtudies and other diverſions, left him but little lei- 

Bo ſure to apply himſelf to the affairs of the government, the 

management whereof he willingly left to his miniſters. 

And therefore it may be affirmed, that in matter of policy, 

never prince committed grofler faults, or was more im- 

| poſed upon than himſelf, eſpecially in the firſt years of his 
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Teign. 

| Whila Henry was wholly addicted to his pleaſures, there Wolſey riſes 
was a perſon gradually riſing at court, who was one day to * court. 
have an abſolute power over him, and to manage all his af- 

fairs as well foreign as domeſtick. I mean Thomas Wolley, 

who was made the king's almoner laſt year, and in the begin- 

ning of this dean of Lincoln 2. It appears in the collection AR, Pub. 
of the publick acts, that on the 3oth of January, the king Os 
gave him a houſe in London a, formerly Empſon's, no in- 
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Y The reader may ſee a large ac- 
count of the king's juſts, pageants, 
and other coſtly devices, in Hall and 
Hollingſhead, who have many parti- 
culars worth peruſing, by ſuch as de- 
light in ſuch matters. 

2 Burnet ſays, he not only 
ſerved the king in all his ſecret plea- 
ſures, but was leud and vicious him- 
ſelf; ſo that his having the French 
pox (which in thoſe days was a matter 
of great infamy) was bo publick, that 
it was brought againft him in parlia- 
ment when he tell into diſgrace. - He 
had alſo the art of attaching ſo effectu- 
ally thoſe to his intereſts, in whoſe 
company the king did moſt delight, 
that they were always ready to forward 
bis views, Being of a gay, facetious, 


asd open temper, he would divert him- 
ſelf with them in ſuch exerciſes (fa 
Polydere Virgil) as were moſt agreeable 
to the levity and paſſions of youth, 
and which did not perfectly ſuit with 
character of a dean in the church. He 
would deſcend to fing, laugh, rally, 
and even dance with them, as if for 
the time he had quite laid afide that 
ſeverity of behaviour which became his 
ſtation, Hiſt, Ref. vol, I. p. 8. 

a A meſſuage, called the parſonage, 
lving in the pariſh of St, Bride's, in 
Fleet-ſtreet ; which Empſon held by 
leaſe from the abbot and convent of 
Weſtminſter. Rymer's Fed. tom. 
XIII. p. 269. The king gave him 
alſo in February the next year, a pre- 


bend of Windſor, Ibid. p. 293. 
conſiderable 
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15 10. conſiderable preſent, ſince the patent mentions thirteen gar- 

Ly, dens belonging thereto, We muſt now return to the affairs 

„ of Italy, which will afford us matter for ſeveral years. 

The popes Julius II. had two grand deſigns in his head. The firſt 

deßzns. was to ſcize the duchy of Ferrara; the ſecond to expel the 
French and Germans out of Italy. His forces alone not be- 
ing capable to execute theſe projects, it was neceſſary to uſe 
the aſſiſtance of ſome other princes, and try to engage them 
in his deſigns. His ſcheme was to league with the Venetians 3 
to take off Ferdinand and Maximilian from the intereſts of 
France; to break the league of Cambray, to perſuade the 
king of England to make a diverſion in France; to excite 
the Switzers to invade the duchy of Milan. He executed all 
theſe projects, but not without eacountering ſuch difficulties, 
as would have diſcouraged any man leſs reſolute than himſelf, 

He abſolves Firſt, he made a private league with the Venetians, after 

_ which, he ſolemnly gave them abſclution the 24th of January, 

Venetians. Then, he ſecretly agreed with Ferdinand, by promiſing him 

1b. p. 294- the inveſtiture of Naples. That done, he quarrelled with 

8 Lewis XII. by filling a biſhoprick in Provence, without 

Lewis X11, aſking his conſent, contrary to his own promiſe. Lewis 

Bembo. complained of it, the pope denied he had promiſed any ſuch 
thing ; and in ſhort, they came at laſt to give one another 
the lie in form. This was preciſely what the pope wanted, 
in order to have cauſe to break with him. 

and with the His league with the Venetians being publickly known, he 

=o of imperiouſly commanded the duke of Ferrara to renounce the 

errara, * 8 . . 

Sardi. league of Cambray, and join his arms with thoſe of the 

Mezcrai, church. The duke not believing his being vaſſal to the 
holy ſee obliged him to be thus blindly devoted to all the 
pope's humours, refuſed to break his alliance with France, 
and ſo gave his holineſs the pretence he had long been ſeek- 
ing. When the duke offered to pay him the tribute due to 
the church for the fief of Ferrara, the pope refuſed it, 
plainly intimating by that refuſal, he intended to confiſcate 
the duchy. 

Ferdinand Mean while, Ferdinand was privately acting with Hen- 
r pong ry VIII. his ſon-in-law, to draw him into the pope's inte- 
reſt, which was become his own, in conſequence of th 
Men. S own, in conſequenc e 
Herbert. projects they had formed in common. But his practices were 
ſo ſecret, that Lewis XII. never miſtruſted him. On the 
contrary, he entirely confided in the aſſurances given him 
by his ambaſſador, that his deſign was to continue firmly at- 
tached to the league of Cambray, =” 

On 
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On the other hand, Julius II. gained the biſhop of Sion d, 1510. 
who having great credit among the Switzers, found mean 
to ſet them at variance with France, by perſuading them to The popefets 
demand an augmentation of their penſions, ' Their alliance 23 
with that crown being about to expire, they required to re- wich France. 
new it, that their penſions ſhould be increaſed. Lewis re- Guicclard. 
fuſing it, the biſhop of Sion effectually uſed that refuſal to Mezerai. 
ſtir them up againſt France, to which the king himſelf alſo 
contributed by making an alliance with the Griſons. He 
thereby ſo provoked the Switzers, that in a diet at Lucern 
they declared for the pope, and reſolved to fend an army into 
the duchy of Milan. 

In fine, the pope forgot nothing that he thought capable of He tries to 
perſuading the Venetians to agree with the emperor at any 2 he 
rate, even to the adviſing them to deliver hun Trevifo and — 
Padua. He intimated to them, that the moſt effectual means Guicciatd. 
to drive the French out of the Milaneſe, was to diſengage Mezerai. 
the emperor from their intereſts, and when once they were 
out of Italy, it would be eaſy to wreſt from the emperor not 
only Treviſo and Padua, but all his other conqueſts too. 

But the Venetians durſt not run ſuch a hazard. | 

Such were the vaſt projects of the pope. He was fo pri- Lewis XII. 
vate in his negotiations, that Lewis XII. imagining he had besin, to f- 
no other defign than to ſeize Ferrara, contented himſelf with — 28 
ordering Chaumont, governor of Milan, to aid the duke in Mezerii. 
caſe he was attacked. But ſhortly after, a Venetian fleet Gvicciard, 
and papal army commanded by Fabricius Colonna attempt- 
ing, though unſucceſsfully, to ſurpriſe Genoa, Lewis had 
but too much reaſon to ſuſpect, there was ſome grand deſign 
formed againſt him, and therefore, ſent Chaumont orders to 
have an eye to the pope's proceedings. 

Theſe orders came to Milan very ſeaſonably. Julius II. Julius II. 5s 
really intended to beſiege Ferrara, and for that purpote was 2 
come to Bologna, till an army, prepared on ſome pretence Bologan. 
by Raymond of Cardona at Naples, was ready to join his 
and the Venetian troops. But Chaumont did not allow him 
time to execute his projects. Hearing the pope was arrived 
at Bologna, he departed from Milan at the head of an army, 
and made ſuch ſpeed that he would have ſurpriſed the pope 
there, had he not ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed with parleys. 

Whilſt he was treating with the pope's envoys, ſome Vene- 
tian tioops in the neighbourhood entering the city, ſecured it 


b Or Valais, lying between Switzerland, the Milanele, the valley of 
Aoſt, and Savoy. 
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1510. from the danger of being inſulted. Whereupon Chaumont 
being wholly unprepared for ſo important a ſiege, was ob- 
liged to retire. 4, 8 | 
He excom- Julius II. made great noiſe at this infult of the French, 
che French and filled all Europe, and particularly the court of England, 
e Fync . s - 
generals, and With his clamours, He excommunicated all the generals of 
tries to ſur- the French army, and preſently after, his and the Venetian 
| Genoa, gallies made a ſecond attempt upon Genoa, but with no 
Zarro. 
Mezerai, better ſucceſs than before. 
The Swit- At the ſame time, twelve thouſand Switzers began their 
— 7 * march in order to enter the Milaneſe, under the conduct of 
Milanefs, the biſhop of Sion. But he found the paſſages ſo well 
1 that they deſpaired of ſucceeding in their deſign. 
„not receiving beſides from the pope the money promiſed 
them, they returned into their own country. 
Lewis XII. War being thus proclaimed between Lewis XII. and the 
Joins, Pope, Lewis thought himſelf under no farther reſtraint. He 
— had done his utmoſt to be reconciled with him, even to the 
offering to abandon the duke of Ferrara. But the pope, 
depending upon Ferdinand, and expecting greet matters 
from England, had evaded all his propofals. Wherefore, 
to ſtop the fury of this impetuous old man, Lewis made a 
new league with the emperor, promiſing to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all Italy, except Genoa and Florence. Maximilian 
had the good fortune, that in all his leagues he had always 
great advantages, though he contributed the leaſt. On 
this occaſion, Lewis X11. could hardly proceed without him, 
becauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary to continue the war in 
the ſtate of Venice, otherwiſe the Venetians would have 
He calls a been able to give the pope too great an aſſiſtance. The 
8 league being concluded at Blois in Auguſt, Lewis called a 
3 war ſynod at Tours, to conſult how he ought to behave to the 
with the pope. The ſynod were of opinion, that the king ſhould 
pope. i; ONCE more offer the pope a reaſonable agreement, and in cafe 
Pont of refuſal, might with a ſafe conſcience wage even an offen- 
five war with him. Lewis wanted no. more to juſtify his in- 
Treaty with tended proceedings. Preſently after, he concluded with 
ing" Maximilian a new treaty, whereby they agreed to cauſe a ge- 
a council at Neral council to be ſummoned to Piſa to depoſe Julius II. 
Pifa, Co that end, they gained nine cardinals, who readily under- 
2 took to call the council in their own name. Some of theſe 
ezerai, | 
cardinals were now with the pope, but found means to 
leave him under divers pretences, and when he would have 
recall:d them refuſed to obey. 
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OF ENGL AN D. 
Such was the ſituation of the affairs of Italy during the 


year 1510. I have faid nothing of the events of the war W=ynny 


which continued all the while between the emperor 
aſſiſted by the French king, and the Venetians, becauſe 


theſe particulars are of little ſervice to this hiſtory. It will Chaumont 
ſuffice to obſerve, that Chaumont ſeeing Genoa and Milan 7*tires to 


in danger, had withdrawn the French troops from the empe- 
ror's army to keep them at Milan. The departure of theſe 
troops gave the Venetians ſome reſpite, who thereby were 
enabled to repair ſome loſſes ſuftained in the beginning of the 
campaign, and to aſſiſt the pope who ſtil] deſigned to be- 


ſiege Ferrara. 


Chaumont's attempt to ſurprize the pope in Bologna, The pope's 
forces and 

Spaniards 

join. 


afforded Raymond of Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, a 
pretence to march to the relief of his holineſs. The 
pope's troops and the Venetians were in December joined 
by the Spaniſh army near Modena, which Fabricius Co- 
lonna had taken in his return from his Genoa expe- 


31 


15 10. 


ilan. 


dition. Though the ſeaſon was not very proper to enter Siege of 


u ion ope was abſolutely bent to beſiege Mirandola. 
pon act bl the POP * 28 Guicciard, 


Mirandola. That town belonged to the heirs of Joannes 
Picus of Miranda, with whom he had no quarrel. But 
as it lay convenient to favour the ſiege of Ferrara, he 
would not leave it in his rear, but ordered it to be vi- 
gorouſly attacked. In ſpite of his age, and the rigour of 
the ſeaſon, he came himſelf to the ſiege to animate the 
troops by his preſence, and the town ſurrendering at laſt on 
the 20th of January, was pleaſed to enter through the 
breach. 

Lewis XII. complained to Ferdinand of his aſſiſting the 
pope. But Ferdinand calling that a trifle, replied, that as 
vaſlal of the holy ſee he could not help defending his holi- 
neſs's perſon and ſtate : that beſides, he was not concerned 
in the quarrels of the pope and the king of France, but his 
intention was to keep to the articles of the league ot 
Cambray. 

Hitherto Henry does not ſeem to be concerned with 
the aftairs of Italy, though the pope, Ferdinand, and 
the Venetians had formed a defign to engage him there- 


in. He peaceably led a life of pleaſure, without much 
regarding what paſſed abroad, On the 1ſt of January 


1511, he had the ſatisfaction to fee his queen delivered 


of a prince, at whoſe birth there was great rejoicing over 
| all 
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1511. all the kingdom. But the joy laſted not long, fince the young 
prince died before the end of February e. 
Birth ofa Mean while, Ferdinand was ſeeking means to engage Hen- 


rol] in the league he intended to make with the pope againſt 
and his rance. Henry was rich and powerful, and conſequently 
death. his acceſſion to the league would be of great weight, and 
_ extremely incommode France. On the other hand, his 
Deſigns of youth and ſmall experience made his father-in-law hope, it 
Ferdinand. would not be impracticable to engage him by degrees, into 


projects which a king of England ought not to concern him- 
ſelf with. It is certain, Ferdinand was now in agreement 
with the pope. All his proceedings render it ſo evident that 
it cannot be doubted. However, he uſed a profound diſſimu- 
lation in this reſpect. He ſeigned to intend only the peace 
of Europe, that all the princes of Chriſtendom might join 
together in a war againſt the Infidels. But as he wanted an 
army and fleet to execute his deſigns, he pretended to have 
very much at heart the continuance of the war he had under- 
taken againſt the Moors. He had ſent laſt year upon the 
coaſts of Africa a fleet commanded by Peter of Navarre. 
Shortly after, he reinforced it with ſome troops under the 
conduct of a fon of the duke of Alva, who attempting to 
land at Gelves, was ſlain, and all his men cut in pieces. Fer— 
dinand made ute of this ill ſucce's to cover his preparations 
againſt France. Under colour of being revenged on the 
Moors, he affembled an army and equipped at fleet, which 
he pretended to ſend into Africa, but was however deſigned 
He demands for Italy. As it was not yet time to diſcover his intentions, 
aid of Henry he carried his diſſimulation ſo far, as to demand of the king 


fe his ſon-in-law a thouſand Engliſh archers to ſerve in the 
with the preſent expedition. Weak aid] to be ſent for fo far, and at 
_ ſo great an expence, if he had really intended to uſe them. 
XIII. p.204. Henry not perceiving his deligns readily complied with his te - 
March 8. queit, and appointed Sir Thomas Darcy, on whom, at the 


ſame time, he conferred the title of baron 4, to command 
that ſmall body ©, We tu in the collection of the publick 
acts, 


© He was born at Richmond, and 
chriſtened Henry. He was preſented 
to the king by his queen as a new 
year's gift, but died this ſame year, on 
February 22, and was buried at Weſt- 
minſter. Herbert, p. 7. Hall, fol. 11. 

d He was captain of the town and 
caftle of Berwick. Rymer, tom. XIII. 
p. 294.—Dugdale ſays, the title of 
baron, which had ceaſed (6 Hen, V.) 


in the daughters and heirs of Philip, 
lord Darcy, was revived to this fir 
Thomas, by writ of fommons to par- 
liament. (1 Hen, VIII.) Baron. vol. 
I. . 374 

e There went over with him the 
lord Anthony Grey, brother of the 
marquis of Dorſet; Henry Guildford, 
Weſton, Brown, William Sydney, 
eſquires; far Robert Conſtable, fir Ro- 
| ger 
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acts, Ferdinand's letter of thanks to Henry 
and for his advice not to hazard his perſon in the under Gyn 
taking: advice, continued he, that he could not follow, be- E. p. 297. 


f for this aid, 


cauſe religion was concerned, And yet it ſoon appeared, he 
had never intended any ſuch thing, ſince he employed againſt Hall. 
France the very forces which ſeemed to be deſigned againſt Stow. 


the Moors 8. 


Nothing more was wanting to conclude the project 
league againſt Lewis XII. but to gain the king of England 
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une. 


erbert. 


ed They try to 
get Henry 


into the 


This was A during the beginning of league 


the year 1511. The 
colour of thankin 


him for his care to reconcile them to 


the pope, deſiring him withal, in their credentials dated the 
2d of March to give credit to what their ambaſſador ſhould 
impart to him, which could relate only to the intended league. 


About the ſame time it was that the pope conſerred the dig- ee 
Mad cardi- 


nity of cardinal upon Chriſtopher Bambridge archbiſhop of 


of March at Ravenna. 


firm, Bambridge was made cardinal purely for labouring to 
ſet Henry at variance with France. Matthew Skinner bi- 
ſhop of Sion was promoted to the fame honour for his paſt 
and future ſervices of the like nature, In thoſe days, it was 
neither learning nor virtue that raiſed clergymen to the car- 
dinalate, but ſolely their abilities in temporal affairs, joined 
to an entire ſubmiſſion to the pope. 


The endeavours that were uſed to engage Henry in the Henry en- 
Italian league, had at length the expected ſucceſs. In all ap 


pearance, it was repreſented to him that he was highly con- 
cerned to oppoſe the progreſs of the king of France, who 
was already become too powerful by the conqueſt of the 


duchy of Milan, and the ruin of the Venetians. 


Howe- 


ver this be, it appears that about the middle of the year 


ger Haſtings, fir Ralph Elderkare, &c. 
They embarked at Plymouth about the 
middle of May, and landed at Cadiz, 
— . 

enry Guildtord, and — Weſton, and 
— Brown, knights, were knighted by 
king Ferdinand, who gave fir H. 
Guildford, a canton of Granada, and 
— Weſton, and — Brown, an eagle 
of Sicily, for the augmentation of their 
arms, This body of troops returned 
to England about Auguſt, Idem, tol, 
13. Stow, p. 488. 

f By this letter, (writ in a moſt re- 


Vor. VI. 


ligious train) it appears that all our 
hiſtorians, and Dugdale himſelf, is 
miſtaken in the number of the archers 
ſent into Spain, Ferdinand's letters 
calling them a thouſand, whereas they 
are ſaid to be in our hiſtories fifteen 
hundred. Rymer's Fed. tom. XIII. 
P. 297. 

s King Henry ſent alſo, in July 
this year, fifteen hundred men into 


Flanders, under the command of ſir 


Edward Poynings,' to afhiſt the duke of 
Burgundy, againſt the duke of Gueld- 
res. Ibid, p, 202, Hall, fol. 13, 14. 


C Henry 


enetians ſent him an ambaſlador under 2zainft 


Iance, 


N . : nal. 
York, and ambaſſador at Rome, in a promotion the 11th Herbert. 


All the hiſtorians unanimouſly af- 


_ gages with 
the allles. 
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Lon POPC 


AR. Pub, 
XIII. p. 300. 


He guards 
againſt 
Scotland, 


Ib, p. 301. 


Cauſe of 
quarrel 
between 
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Henry was now determined to follow the ſuggeſtions of the 
and Ferdinand. For in June he appointed commiſſio- 
ners to take care that the militia of the kingdom were pro- 
vided with good arms, and ready to ſerve upon the firſt no- 
tice, which it was not cuſtomary to order, but when a war 
was foreſeen. The reafon alledged by the king for theſe or- 
ders, plainly ſhew what was his deſign. He ſaid, though the 
kingdom was in perfect tranquillity, nevertheleſs, as the arms 
were commonly ſuffered to ruſt in time of peace, he wiſhed 
that his ſubjects would be in a readineſs to ferve him as well 
againſt invaſions, if any were intended, as in defence of his 
allies. Theſe laſt words could reſpect only the pope, the 
king of Arragon, and the Venetians, from whence it may 
be inferred, that the king had now given his word. But 
the ſequel will ſhow it {till more clearly. 
The antient and ſtrict union between France and Scotland 
ave Henry juſt cauſe to fear, that as ſoon as the war with 
F rance was begun, the king of Scotland as ally of Lew- 
is XII. would interpoſe in the quarrel. And therefore, to 
remove all pretence of rupture, he took care to appoint com- 
miſſioners b with power to repair all the outrages committed 
ſince the late peace. But his precautions proved ineffectual. 
An accident this year afforded the king of Scotland that pre- 
tence of breach which Henry would have prevented. 
Andrew Breton a Scotch merchant, complaining to the 
king of Scotland that the *ortugueſe had killed his father and 


England and ſeized his ſhip, the king gave him letters of mart, after hav- 


Scotland, 
Buchanan, 
Herbert. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


ing in vain ſought redreſs from the court of Portugal. 
Whereupon, Breton equipped two ſtout ſhips, and found 
means to make himſelf ample amends for his loſſes, by fall- 
ing upon all the Portugal ſhips trading to Flanders and Eng- 
land. The Portugal ambaſſador reſiding at London, com- 
plained to the council, and repreſented that ſince the king of 
England pretended to the ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas, it 
was but reaſonable he ſhould protect the foreign ſhips that 
came into the channel. Upon this complaint, the king 
equipped two large men of war, and appointed the two ſons 
of ihe earl of Surrey to command them, with orders to 
take the Scotch pirate. Theſe two lords watched him fo 
narrowly that they met with him at laſt, as he was return- 
ing from Flanders to Scotland. Breton fought deſperately, 


h Sir Thoma: Dacre, and fir Ro- i Thomas and Edward, which laſt 
belt Drury, Rywer's Fad, tem, XIII. was lord admiral, Herbert, p. 7. 
p. 301. Hall, fol. 15. 
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but was killed in the fight, and his two ſhips taken and 1571. 
brought into England E. The king of Scotland hearing of Cy 
this, ſent and demanded the two ſhips, with ſpeedy repara- 
tion of the outrage committed againſt the peace. The am- FHollingſh. 
baſſadors were told, that pirates were not included in the 

ce, and that to puniſh ſuch people according to their de- 
Js was no breach of treaty. Probably, Breton had made 
himſelf more than amends for the damage he had ſuſtained, 
as it too frequently happens on ſuch occaſions. But howe- 
ver king James not being able to obtain any thing from the 
court of England, proteſted againſt the injuſtice, being de- 
termined to reſent it the firſt opportunity. 

J left Julius II. afrer the taking of Mirandola, bent upon The pope 
the ſiege of Ferrara, and only waiting the return of good 1 
weather. Though Lewis XII. was in part ignorant of what king's * 
paſſed in Spain and England, he knew however enough not Guscciard. 
to doubt that the pope was endeavouring to raiſe him enemies Mezerai. 
on all ſides, He was even ſatisfied, that though he ſeemed F, Danity, 
to have no other deſign than to become maſter of Ferrara, 

et that was only the firſt ſtep to ſome greater project. 
Mena while, he was very much embarraſſed. He had pro- 
perly nothing to gain upon the pope, unleſs he would ſeize 
the church's patrimony. But he had a great deal to loſe, 
beſides the troubles which the obſtinate and haughty temper 
of the pope might create him. Whereſore he reſolved to 
try all poſſible ways to be reconciled with him. To thac 
end, whilſt the pope was employed in the ſiege of Miran- 
dola, he made him ſome overtures by Chaumont, but it 
was to no purpole. The pope would hearken to nothing, 
and continued the ſiege till he forced the town to capitulate. 
At laſt, Lewis ſeeing there was no hopes of a reconcilia- Lewis re- 
tion, ordered Chaumont to regard him no longer, and at any * 
rate to ſupport the duke of Ferrara. Chaumont receiving d. : 
theſe orders takes the field in the midſt of winter. His ar- longer. 
my, joined by the duke of Ferrara, was not ſo numerous as Sl. 
the forces of the pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians, but 
compoſed of ſo good troops, that the allies durſt never ha- 
zard a battle, though it was offered them more than once. 
Mean while, the pope was greatly perplexed. Inftead of 
quietly preparing for the ſiege of Ferrara, he was forced to 
keep the field during the winter, without knowing even how 
to ſave Modena, which was in danger of a ſiege. Ferdinand, 


k Though he was grievouſly wound- King pardoned the mer, and ſent them 
ed, he encouraged his men, with his vat of the ki-glom, Herbert, ibid. 
whiſtle, even to his laſt breath, The | 
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1511. who foreſaw what trouble that place would give the pope, 
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had adviſed him to reſign it to the emperor, Nay, that af- 
fair had been negotiated but without ſucceſs, becauſe Maxi- 
milian would receive it only as a place held of the empire, 
to which the pope would not conſent, At laſt, upon Chau- 
mont's approach to beſiege it, the pope was willing to deli- 
ver it as the emperor defired, becauſe it was not to be ſaved 
without venturing a battle. The terms of the bargain are 
not preciſely known. But from thenceſorward all the em- 
peror's proceedings gave occaſion to ſuſpect, Modena was 
acquired upon conditions very prejudicial to the king of 
France his ally. 

The king of Arragon pretended to be in alliance with 
France, He would not declare againſt her till he had 
ſecured the king of England, with whom he was privately 
negotiating a treaty which required a long diſcuſſion. In- 
deed, his troops which were to ſerve the pope but three 
months, according to the terms of the inveſtiture of Naples, 
were ſtill joined with thoſe of the allies. But he pre- 
tended, the viceroy of Naples acted contrary to his orders, 
in remaining in the pope's army longer than he was com- 
manded. Mean while, the army was preſſed by Chau- 
mont and the duke of Ferrara, who followed them cloſe, and 
deavoured to provoke them to a battle. So, to gain time, 
Ferdinand, who would ſtill paſs for a neutral prince, and 
well affected to the repoſe of Italy, propoſed a congreſs at 
Mantua for a peace. The pope immediately accepted the 
overture, The emperor agrced to it likewiſe, and Lewis 
XII durſt not reject it, left he ſhould be charged with be- 
ing the ſole author of the troubles of Italy. It is certain, 
if, in this juncture, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be amuted 
by a negotiation, the ſole aim whereof was to rob him of 
the opportunity of puſhing his enemies, he had ordered his 
troops to advance, he would have over-run the whole ec- 
eleſiaſtical ſtate ; with ſo great a terror had his arms in- 
ſpircd the allies. But he had to manage his ſubjects as 
well as his queen, who conſidered a war with the head of 
the church as a crime, though there was but too much 
provocation. He had himſelf likewiſe ſcruples upon that 
account, which he could not eaſily furmount. But howe- 
ver, he was willing to try once more, whether the propoſed 
congreſs of Mantua would produce ſome good effect. He 
hoped at leaft, that the breaking off the negotiation, in cale 


it was not ſucceſsful, would fully Juſtify him. The con- 


greſs produced the effect expected by the allies, that is, it 
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cauſed the French to loſe a great deal of time to no pur- 1511. 
pole. ; — mumnd 
A few days before the congreſs of Mantua, the biſhop Theemperor 
of Gurck, who was to be there from the emperor, had fides private- 
ference at Bol ith the pope, after which they |, 
a confer ologna w pope, 2 
pretended to part in great diſcontent. But what followed Guicciard, 
plainly ſhewed the contrary, fince the emperor never after did 
any thing agreeable to his alliance with Lewis XII. He A council 
conſented however, that the council of Piſa ſhould be called 1 
in his name, and the ſummons ſet up at Modena, and ſe- emperor's 
veral other places belonging to him, becauſe it was not yet and French 
time to declare himſelf, The ſummons ran, that Julius 3 
II. having refuſcd to call a council, purſuant to the de- 
cree of Conſtance, the cardinals were empowered by the 
ſame decree to ſumm« n a council in their own name. And 
therefore with the conſent of the emperor and the king of 
France they ordered the council to meet on the i{t of 
September, in the city of Piſa, to endeavour the refurma- 
tion of the church, in the head and members. 
The biſhop of Gurck's conference with the pope, and 
the breaking up of the congrels of Mantua, made the Lewis fuſ- 
king of France greatly ſuſpect the emperor. On the other 3 
hand, he could not help fearing the king of Arragon, king of 
knowing by experience what was to be expected from him, Arragon. 
He faw him making great preparations under cotour of the 
African war, and knew withal, that notwichſtanding his 
daily aſſurances that he would not concern himſelf wich the 
troubles of Italy, he was uſing his utmoſt endeavours to 
procure a peace between the emperor and che Venetians. 
That is, properly ſpeaking, he was labouring to diſengage 
Maximilian from the intereſt of France. In ſhort, Ferdinand 
ſent him brotherly admonitions to make his peace with the 
pope, and not draw on himſelf the juſt reproach of waging 
an unnatural war with the common father of Chriſtians. 
Lewis could not but conſider theſe remonſtrances as a fort 
of proteſtation to aſſiſt the pope in caſe of need. At the 
lame time, he could not believe he would engage in ſuch an 
undertaking without being ſecure of the emperor. Theſe 
things made him uneaſy, and apprehenſive that he ſhould at 
laſt be the dupe of the pope, the emperor, and Ferdinand. 
So, for fear of being prevented, he gave expreſs orders to 
Triulzi, who commanded his army in the room of Chau- He orders 
mont lately deceaſed, to take all the advantages at the al- do woke 
lies that lay in his power. e 
| C3 Triulzi 
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1511. Triulzi upon this order aſſaulted and took Concordia * 
Wa in the beginning of May, at the time the calling of the Wo 
8 council of Piſa was every where poſted up. Then he | 
Triulzz endeavoured by ſeveral marches to oblige the allies to a 
takes battle, without being able to ſucceed. At laſt, he reſolved 
| 3 to approach Bologna; not that he believed himſelf in con- 

dition to beſiege the city, but to draw the allies from their 
proaches © Yo. a 
| Bologna, advantageous poſts, and give the Bolonnois opportunity to 
riſe in favour of the Bentivoglios whom he brought with 
him. The pope had now done his utmoſt to perſuade the 
generals of the allies to hazard a battle without being able 
| to prevail, ſo much did they dread engaging with the 
56 French. Wherefore, knowing how the army ſtood diſ- 
| poſed, and diſtruſting the Dol ano. who loved him not, 
; he retired to Ravenna, leaving in Bologna the cardinal of 
Pavia his prime miniſter. He was any he gone, but a 
tumult aroſe in the city, during which the inhabitants 
called in their old maſters the Bentivoglios, and put them 
| in poſſeſſion of the government. The cardinal of Pavia had 
taken to flight the moment he perceived their reſolution, 
The army of On the other hand, the army of the allies advancing to one 
the allies of the gates of Bologna, and hearing the Bentivoglios were 
2 dmitted, and the legate withdrawn, ran away in confuſion 
flight of PEAT ark; GS ; , * * 
their own leaving in the camp their actillery, baggage, and ammuni- 
accord. tion. Whereupon the inhabitants ſallying out, and join- 
ing with the peaſants, completely ſtripped the ſcattered army, 
and rendered it entirely unſerviceable for ſeveral months. 
The duke of Ferrara improving the opportunity, very 
eaſily recovered the places lately taken from him by the allies. 
Amidſt all theſe mortifications, the pope ſtill met with 
Thecardinal another which ſenſibly touched him. The cardinal of 
282 Pavia was ſtabbed by the duke of Urbino, who taxed him 
the gel, „ With being the cauſe of the loſs of Bologna. The pope's 
Urbino. concern was the greater as he durſt not puniſh, in the perſon 
Guicciard. of his nephew, a crime he would have thought worthy of 
the ſevereſt treatment, had it been committed by any other 
hand. His army being difperſed, and his deſigns upon 
The pope - Ferrara vanithed, he quitted Ravenna and retired to Rome. 
—_ nn wal he had the frequent mortiſication to ſee the 
papers poſted up for the calling of the council of Piſa, 
wherein he was himſelf ſummoned to appear in perſon. 
It was univerſally expected that Lewis XII. would per- 
| Lewis orders ſue his ſucceſſes, and certainly in the then ſituation of Italy, 
3 '0 it was his own fault that he was not. maſter of Rome, 
| Milan, The pope had ng remedv ſpeedy enough to free himfelt 
| from: 
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from his ſad condition, The king of Arragon was too re- 1511, 
mote. The Venetians were unable to lend him a ſufficient 
aid, and the emperor was not powerful enough to ſave him, Gvicciard, 
had he been willing to attempt it. Genoa, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, Milan, were in the hands of his enemies. But Lewis, 
either through ſcruple, or ſome other motive, inſtead of 
puſhing his point, ordered Triulzi to retire to Milan with 
the army, and diſband part of the troops. Probably, he 
was willing to deprive the pope of the pretence of exciting 
all chriſtendom againſt him, and publiſhing, that he in- 
tended to ſeize Rome and all Italy, He was juſtly apprehen- 
five of this from the pope, fince it was in effect the foun- 
dation, or rather the pretence of the league formed ſome 
months after againſt France. Triulzi was no ſooner at 
Milan, but Ferdinand's fleet arrived at Naples, with about 
three thouſand men, who were ſoon to be followed by a 
more conſiderable body. 

It was not difficult to perceive, that the king of Arragon 
had ſent his fleet to Naples to ſupport the pope's intereſts, Julius II. 
and give jealouſy to the king of France. Julius II. who age 3 
was better informed than any man, revived at the news, Leuis XII. 
and the rather, as he rightly judged that Ferdinand would 
not have been altogether aſſured of the king of England. 
Since the loſs of Bologna, and the rout of his army, he 
had ſeemed willing to conſent to an agreement with France, 
and though he had made overtures more like a conqueror 
than one conquered, Lewis had accepted them on condi- 
tion they were approved by the emperor. But when the 
pope found, the Spaniſh fleet was at Naples, and Ferdinand He falls out 
began to declare himſelf, he added new terms to thoſe he a. 
had already propoſed, and plainly ſhewed he was no longer 
for peace, This conduct put Lewis XII. beyond all patience. 
So, deſpairing to agree with ſo obſtinate an enemy, he _ 
ordered 'T riulzi to ſend ſupplies to Bentivoglio to. guard 22 takes 
Bologna, and ſome time after, took Bologna and the Ben- ter bis jw. 
tivogſios under his protection. On the other hand, tection. 
though he was not obliged to aſſiſt the emperor, unleſs he or Pub. 
came into Italy in perſon, he added however to the German 1 
troops in the ſtate of Venice a ſtrong reinforcement com- He aids the 
manded by Ia Palifle. Mean while, the pope having cer- emperor, 
tain advice of the good inclination of the kings of Arragon Los . 
and England in his favour, reſolved to ſummon a general cil at che 
council in oppoſition to that of Piſa. Lo that end, he Lateran 
publiſhed a bull, wherein, having firft excuſed the neglect _— N 
the ſchiſmatic cardinals Jaid to his charge, and inveighed * 0 
C 4 againſt 
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1511. againſt their inſolence, he called a. council to be held at 

LW the Lateran in Rome, the 19th of April 15 12. | 
: Since the biſhop of Gurck's conference with the pope, 
Doubtful be- Maximilian's conduct was ſo doubtful, that it was difficult 
N to judge certainly of it, He had agreed to the calling of 
the council of Piſa, which was done with his expreſs con- 
ſent. But he had not yet appointed ambaſladors, neither 
was it known that any ese biſhop was preparing to go 
thither. Moreover, he had pro:miſed to command in per- 
ſon in Italy, and led thither a ſtrong reinforcement. But he 
remained unactive at Inſpruck, without ſhewing any thoughts 
either of the council of Piſa, or the war of Italy. Mean 
while, the conquelts that were expected to be made upon 
the Venetians were to be all his. Thus, in the preſent 
poſture of the affairs of Italy, Lewis XII. faw the burden 
of the war laid upon him alone, without his daring almoſt 
to complain to the emperor, for fear he ſhould join with 
his enemies. And indeed, Maximilian was 9 ſol- 
licited by the pope, the king of Arragon, and the Vene- 
tians themielves, who offered him a good ſum to induce 
him to deſiſt from his pretenſions to their dominions. Very 
probably, he was yet unreſolved, and knowing the league 
that was forming againſt France, was willing, according to 
cuſtom, to let the two parties proceed, in order to take 
afterwards that ſide which beſt ſuited with his intereſt. 
This doubtlefs was the reaſon of his preſerving a good un- 
derſtanding with Lewis XII. in conſenting to the calling 
ot the council of Piſa, and withal, of reſerving a means to 
be reconciled to the pope, in ſending neither biſhops nor 
ambaſiadors to the council. Thus remaining almoſt equally 
ſuſpected by both parties, he waited till the ſucceſs of the 
war, or the offers ſrom both ſides, ſhould engage him to 

declare for one or other. 

Mean while, affairs continued ſtill in the ſame fitua- 
Uncertainty tion. The pope and the Venetians were alone in open 
wa ah war witi France. The emperor ſeemed to float between 
„both ſides. The king of Arragon had hitherto done no- 
thing more than afforded hopes that he would join the 
leazue when; concluded, But it was not fo yet, every one 
fearing tod engage in it unſeaſonably. Julius II. and Fer- 
dinand knew one another too well to confide in each other. 
Each ſtrove to make the other ſubſervient to his deſigns, 
and was aftaid at the ſame time of being deceived. | 
Guicciard, dinand had ſtill in France an ambaſſador, who endeavoured 
to perſuade the king, that the preparations in Spain con- 
cerned 
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cerned only the Moors. On the other hand, the pope had 1511. 
not ſo quarrelled with Lewis XII. but that he had ſtill leſt ! 
him ſome hopes, and continued a ſort of negotiation with 

him, by means of the biſhop of Murray the Scotch am- 
baſſador, who did the office of mediator. Ferdinand was 

afraid, in caſe the pope made a ſeparate peace with France, 

the kingdom of Naples would be in danger. The pope had 

no leſs reaſon to fear, that to ſecure the quiet poſſeſſion of 

the kingdom of Naples, Ferdinand would forſake the inte- 

reſts of the church, and leave him expoſed to the mercy 

of the king of France. In that caſe, the pope would have 

nothing to expect from England. Thus, affairs were come 

to that paſs, that it was neceſſary, either that each ſhould 

quickly make a ſeparate treaty, or both jointly declare them- 

ſelves, not to remain in this ſtate of uncertainty. And Ferdinand 
therefore, Ferdinand began at laſt to pull off the maſk a ſends an ar- 
little more, by ſending to Naples, the troops he pretended 98.“ Na- 
to deſign for Africa, in order to hinder the pope from 
thinking of a ſeparate agreement with France. 

Whilſt the pope and the king of Arragon were thus Opening of 
ſounding each other, the cardinals, who had ſummoned the the council 
council to Piſa and were come to Milan, thought ft 82 0 
open it by commiſſioners. But this was only for form's TT VER. 
ſake, to keep to the day appointed, Never was general 
council ſo thin. The biſhops of France were not yet ar- 
rived, and there was no likelihood of any fiom Germany. 

Ine pope was enraged when he heard the council was The pore 

opened at Piſa, In his paſſion with the Florentines, for puts Piſa and 
ſuffering the council to meet in one of their towns, he ex- CO wa 
communicated them as well as the Piſans, and put both det. 2 
the cities under an interdict. But the Florentines forced Guicciard. 

the prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice, leaving to private rum 
perſons the liberty to obſerve or reject the interdict. heed; "Ps | 

It was difficult for Julius II. and Ferdinand, to continue Henry pro- | 
long in their preſent ſituation, without cauſing mutual ſuf- miſes to en- ; 
picions, capable of changing the face of affairs. The rea- ka * 
ſon which had hitherto with-held Ferdinand, namely, his Heber. 
uncertainty with reſpect to the king of England, was now Pol. Virg. 
vaniſhed. Henry, after long ſuſpence, had at laſt poſitively 
promited to enter into the league againſt France, Where- 
upon the negotiation of the league advanced more in one 
month than in a whole year before. It was a conſtant 
rule with Ferdinand, to cover all his deſigns with the cloke 
of religion, little caring, that after the execution, his ar- 
tifices were diſcovered. The fleet and army he had pre- 
pared in Spain, had for pretence a war with the infidels. 
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1511. When he was going to declare openly againſt France, he 3 
failed not to uſe the pretence of protecting the church a- FS 
Henry's and gainſt the outr of Lewis. As ſaon as he had gained 
* 1s mp the king of England, they jointly ſent ambaſſadors to 3 
Lewis XII. to require him to leave the pope unmoleſted, intimating 
that as chriſtian princes they could not diſpenſe with pro- 
tecting the church, diſturbed by his ambition. Lewis faw 
plainly, that their meaſures being now taken, it would be 
too late to juſtify his conduct, and therefore choſe to re- 
turn a haughty anſwer, which was preciſely what his ene- 
mies wanted. 
2— Shortly after, on the 4th of October, the pope, the king 
gainſt France of Arragon, and the Venetians concluded a league at 


| concluted ' Rome, leaving a place for the king of England, who had 
— 0 Indeed, Cardinal Bam- 


i Guicciars, ſhewn his deſire to be included. 
bridge was concerned in the negotiation as ambaſſador of 
England. But he was ordered not to ſign the treaty, 
becauſe Henry expected to make a private one, more a- 
greeable to the intereſts of England than that which con- 
Articles of cerned Italy only. By this treaty the pope promiſed to find 
the league. for the ſervice of the league fix hundred men at arms, five 
— 1 hundred light horſe, fix thouſand foot !, and twenty thou- 
n ſand ducats a month. The Venetians were to furniſh eight 
| hundred men at arms, a thouſand light horſe, eight thou- 
ſand foot, and to pay monthly twenty thouſand ducats. 
Ferdinand was to provide twelve hundred men at arms, a 
; thouſand light horſe, ten thouſand foot, and twenty thou- 
ſand ducats a month. It is true, neither the king of France, 
nor the duke of Ferrara, were named in the treaty as ene- 
mies of the allies. But it was eaſy to perceive it, ſince 
the intent of the league was to reſtore to the pope the 
city of Bologna, and whatever belonged to the holy ſee, 
and to make war upon all perſons that ſhould offer to hin- 
der it. A place was left for the emperor in cafe he would 
enter into it, and Raymond of Cardona, Viceroy of Na- 
ples, was declared genera] of the league. 
Whilſt the world was in expectation of the event of this 
league, the council of Piſa was ſolemnly opened in that 


I In the treaty, as it ſtands in Ry- 
mer, it is only ſaid, that the pope was 
to furniſh ſax hundred men at arms, 
without any mention of Tight horſe and 
foot : neither is the number of troops 
that was to be ſent by the Venetians 
Þ=rified, but it is ſaid, they weve to 


find a fleet firong enough to beat the 

enemy's : and on the day of the publi- 
cation of the league, the pope and the: 
Venetians were to pay cighty thouſand 

ducats of gold for two months wages 

for their forces, Feed, tom. XIII. p. 

3©7, Set Guicciardin, I. 10. 
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city, by the cardinals who had convened it, and ſome 15171. 
bithops of France and Milan. The frft ſeſſion was held 
the 4th of November, though the pope had excommu- fe more fo- 
nicated the cardinals, and deprived them of their dignity. A 
The ſecond was held the 11th of the ſame month. But council of 
becauſe there was a commotion that day in the city, the Pig. 
cardinals and biſhops were ſo terrified, that on the mor- The 
row they removed the council to Milan, where they ex- removes to 
pected to be more out of danger. Indeed, the inhabitants Milan, 
of Piſa could not look with a gocd eye upon a council, 
which expoſed them to an excommunication and interdict, 
though it was not in their power to oppoſe the orders of the 
Florentines their ſovereigns. 

I obſerved that the. Switzers were at variance with The Swit- 
Lewis XII. by the practices of the cardinal of Sion, or 858 _ 
rather of the pope himſelf, who ſet him to work. Their Milanete. 
firſt attempt to enter the Milancſe proving unſucceſsful, Guicciars, 
they refolved this year to levy ſixteen thouſand men, the 
cardinal of Sion having poſitively promiſed them money 
at their entrance into Italy, and that the army of the allics 
would employ the French in la Romagna. As this levy 
could not be ready till the beginning of the winter, they 
began their march in November, and penetrated as far as 
Vareſe. Gaſton de Foix, nephew of Lewis XII. gover- 
nor of Milan, was ſo deſtitute of troops, that he knew 
not how to oppoſe their paſſage. However, with the few 
men he had, he took the field, to annoy them and ob- 
ſtruct the march. But it was not poſſible for him to hin- 
der them from coming to the very gates of Milan. The They retire 
French had now begun to furniſh the caſtle with ammuni- 925 
tion in order to quit the city, when ſuddenly the Switzers 
hearing no news of the pope, nor the army of the allies 
which they thought to be aſſembled in la Romagna, re- 
tired to their own country, after burning ſome villages, If 
the pope had not diſappointed them of the money he had 
promiſed, and if the army of the allies had acted in la Ro- 
magna, Milan, Bologna, and Ferrara, would have been in 
great danger, ſince the French were at that time very weak 
in thoſe parts. La Paliſſe was then in the emperor's army 
with a large detachment of the king's beſt troops. 

Nothing could be more advantageous to England, than Falſe policy 
to ſee the forces of France turned againſt Italy. The con- 8 
queſt of the duchy of Milan was leis beneficial to Lewis a ggie wi 
XII. than to England. For it procured England a ſettled the affairs of 
tranquillity, whereas it expoſed France to perpetual os Italy. 
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Henry to ſuffer the French, Germans, Italians, and 
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bles, and an immenſe expence. It was therefore policy in 
niards to battle it in Italy, without involving himſelf in a 
war which could never procure him any advantage. To 
the time I am ſpeaking of, the kings of England, had taken 
care not to meddle with the affairs of Italy, if we except 


Henry III. who eng unfortunately deſirous of making his 
1 


| ſecond ſon king of 


cily, ruined his own kingdan to ex- 
e:ute that extravagant project. But he was not a price to 
be imitated by his ſuccgſfors. The advantages of this po- 
licy were ſo manifeſt to all the Engliſh, that it required 
no leſs than a Ferdinand, the ableſt and moit ſubtle prince 
of his age, to make them ſwerve from it. 

This prince had joined with the pope ever ſince the begin- 
ning of the year 1510, or perhaps the end of the foreguing, 
and yet had been near two years without declaring himſelf. 
This delay proceeded only from his deſire to ſecure England 
firſt, that Henry might make a diverſion in France, which 
would oblige Lewis XII. to neglect the affairs of Italy. 
This Sa muſt have been advantageous to the king of 
Arragon, fince it would remove from Italy, or at leait 


_ weaken, a very formidable rival. But it is hard to conceive 


The pope 
excommu- 
nicates all 
the adhe- 
rents of the 
council of 


Pila, 


wherein it could be ſerviceable to England. On the con- 
trary, there ſeemcd to be ſeveral very ſtrong reaſons to divert 
Henry from ſuch a deſign, without mentioning the peace he 
had lately renewed with France, and confirmed by a ſolemn 
oath, This probably was the cauſe of his fo long deterring 
the concluſion of the league I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. In- 
deed it was not poſſible, but that ſome of the king's council 
were clear ſighted enough to ſee that this league was no ways 
advantageous to England, what colour ſocver was given 
Sto. 

VV hilt the negotiation languiſhed in England, new occur- 
rences put Ferdinand upon taking freſh meaſures, and con- 
triving all ſorts of ways to ſucceed with Henry. Lewis XII. 
perſiſted in his deſign to hold the council of Pifa, as was ſaid, 
and that cauſed Julius II. to convene another at the Lateran, 
and excommunicate by the ſaine bull all princes and others 


The king of who adhered to the firſt. Among theſe princes, was John 
Navarre is of Q'A!bret, king of Navarre, who being allied to Lewis XII. 


tne number, 
Ferdinand 
deſigns to 
ſcize Na- 
vate. 


blindly followed the directions of the court of France. The 
king of Navarre, had no ſooner declared for the council ot 
Piſa, but Ferdinand upon that pretence, formed the deſign 
to ſeize his whole kingdom, and make Henry his ſon-in-law 
the uiſtrument to execute it, To that end, he gave Henry 
10 
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league that was going to be concluded in Italy would find 
Lewis XII. ſo much employment, that probably, he would 
not be able to defend his own country. But as the diſtance 
of Guienne might deter Henry from attempting that con- 
queſt, Ferdinand out of aftection, very willingly promiſed 
to ſupply him with troops, tranſport ſhips, artillery, provi- 
ſions, ammunition, without ſtipulating any thing for himſelf, 
but the ſole pleaſure of procuring his ſon-in-law ſo great an 
advantage. This offer opened the eyes of Henry and his 
council *. 
thing ſo advantageous, and withal, ſo glorious in the begin- 
ning of this reign, that the king, without any farther diffi- 


45 
to underſtand, that a fair opportunity offered to recover Gui- 1511. 
enne, taken by France from one of his predeceſſors, ſince the Cy 


He makes a 
cautious pro- 
poſal to 


Henry, 


The acquiſition of Guienne ſeemed to them a Henry re- 
ſolves upon 
carrying wat 
into Gui- 


culty, entered into the league propoſed by the pope, Ferdi- enne. 


nand, and the Venetians. 
induced the court of England to break the peace lately re- 
newed with France, without alledging other reaſon than 
the protection granted by Lewis to the Bentivoglios, and the 
calling of the unlawful aſſembly at Piſa. As it England was 
concerned to help the pope to Bologna, and oppoſe with 
arms a council, conſiſting of a ſcore of French biſhops, 
without power and credit even in the very place where they 
were aſſembled. We ſhall ſee preſently, how Henry was the 
dupe of his affectionate father-in-law, and how Ferdinand 
politickly made uſe of him to ſerve his own ends, with- 
out giving himſelf the leaſt trouble about his ſon-in-law's 
affairs. 

When Ferdinand had gained Henry, he concluded at 
Rome, with the pope and the Venetians, the fore- mentioned 
league. In this treaty of Rome, it was expreſly ſaid that all 
the articles were negotiated and ſettled with the king of Eng- 
land's knowledge, the cardinal of York acting for him, and 
daily expecting orders to fign it, but that for certain reaſons 
the concluſion of it could be no longer delayed. 


m The lord Herbert fays, ſome of 
the council who more ſeriouſly weighed 
the buſineſs, were againſt a war with 
France, and more particularly for a 
reaſon which England ſhould never for- 
get. Let us therefore (ſays one of the 
council) leave off our attempts againſt 
the terra firma. The natural fituation 
of iſlands ſeems not to fort with con- 
queſts in that kind, England alone 1s 
a juſt empire: or when we would en- 


large ourſeJves, let it be that way we 
can, and to which it ſeems the eternal 
providence hath deſtined us; and that 
is by ſea. Herbert, p, 8. 

n Another inducement to Henry was 
the pope's promiſe to take away the 
title of moſt chriſtian from the king 
of France, and confer it on him. 
Which he thought would be a perpe- 
tual glory to the nation, Ibid, 


About 


Such was the real motive ® that Herbert. 


—_ 
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1511. About ſix weeks after, Henry and Ferdinand concluded 
L=x-—) at London, a private league for the conqueſt of Guienne o. 
League b*- This was a conſequence of the firft, on the ſuppoſition that 
iy and Fer. the depriving the king of France of that province was a good 
dinand for means to ſerve and protect the church of God, the great 
"_ * man and principal aim of the allies. If ever God's holy name was 
Act. Pu Openly and ſhameleſly taken in vain, it is in the preambles of 
XIII. p. 311. theſe two treaties. In the firſt, the pope proteſted that his 
3 17. ſole aim in deſiring Bologna, and the other ſtates which be- 
of the less longed to the church, was, to reſtore Italy to her former 
of Rome, tranquillity, that all chriſtians might join their forces againſt 
the infidets, as he had ever wiſhed, and ſtill did wiſh molt ſin- 
cerely. Thus, to make war upon the infidels, it was ne- 
ceſſary that Italy ſhould be free from troubles, which could 
not be hoped till the pope had executed his ambitious pro- 
jects, without which Italy was not to expect to enjoy any 

quiet. 
Articles of In the ſecond treaty, Henry and Ferdinand ſet forth, 
2 b e That they had made alliances with all chriſtian princes, 
tween Hen- ſolely to be enabled to wage war with the enemies of 
ry and Fer- © Chriſt ; and for that purpoſe, were now employed in pre- 
Einand, ( paring powerful armies by land and fea; but that ſud- 
„ denly, when they leaſt expected it, 22 told, the 
„ king of France's troops were beſieging Bologna, where 
«© the pope, old and intim, lay ſeized with a grievous diſ- 
© temper, and attended by all his cardinals : that being ex- 
c tremely afflicted at this news, they had beſought the king 
* of France by letters and ambaſſadors, to give over his de- 
„ ſign: that the pope had offered him the pardon of all his 
* fins, provided only he would abſtain from the patrimony 
* of the church, ceaſe to inflame the ſchiſm, and adhere to 
the council of Lateran : but that all this had been to no 
© purpoſe. On the contrary, he had made himſelf maſter 
of Bologna, by the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants; 
twice routed the army of the holy church of Rome, and 
in contempt of the holy ſee, called a council, after having 
<© bribed ſome of the cardinals. That ſince, the pope had 
*< ſent a legate to him to demand only that he would forbear 
„to attack the church, That the legate not prevailing, 
„the kings of England and Spain had ſent ambaſſadors to 
© adviſe him amicably to deſiſt from his attempts and be 
6 reconciled with the pope, or elſe they could do no leſs 


o The Engliſh commiſſioners were, Georg; Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 
Thomas Howard, earl of Surry. and Rymer's Fed, tom. XIII. p. 312. 


6% than 
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cc than undertake the protection of the church; but that their 


ce tions, the two kings perfectly knowing how detrimental 
&« ſuch an ambition might prove to the catholick faith, the 
church of God, and the welfare of Chriſtendom, had 
c“ thought proper to agree upon the following articles, to 
« the praiſe and glory of almighty God, our lord Jeſus 
*« Chrift, and the whole triumphant court of heaven, for 
« the defence, exaltation, increaſe of the catholick faith, 
« the chriſtian religion, the holy Roman church, which was 
cc unjuſtly oppreſſed, and upon the frequent inſtances, exhor- 
cc tations, and admonitions of the pope, the head thereof.“ 
The ſubſtance of this pious treaty was as follows: 


I. The two rings took upon them the defence and protec- 
tion of the holy Roman church, againſt all perſons that 
ſhould attack her ?. 

II. Ferdinand, as catholick king, and to diſcharge his 
duty to God and the church, promiſed to take up arms in her 
defence in Italy. 

In the IIId article it was ſaid, that the pope and the fa- 
cred college of cardinals had judged, that in order to deliver 
the church from the oppreſſion ſhe groaned under, it was 
neceſſary to wage war upon the king of France, not only in 
Italy, but in ſuch of his provinces allo as bordered upon the 
two allies. And therefore it was agreed, that they ſhould 
carry their arms into Guienne, and conquer that province 
for the crown of England, and that Henry, in affiſting the 
church, might at the ſame time recover what belonged to 
him. To that purpoſe, as ſoon as Ferdinand ſhould have 
actually declared againſt the kingdom of France, and taken 
up arms in defence of the church, Henry, at a proper ſeaſon, 
ſhould proclaim war againſt the ſame prince in defence of 
the ſame church, 

To perform this article, Henry promiſed to ſend into 
Guienne ſome time in April 1512, fix thouſand foot 1 com- 
manded by a good general : to maintain them at his own ex- 
pence, and not recall them without the conſent of the king 
of Arragon. Ferdinand bound himſelf, on his part, to find 
hve hundred men at arms, fifteen hundred light horſe, and 


p —Contra omnes illam invadentes ſhould fend five hundred men more; 
ſeu oppugnantes. Rymer's Fad, tom, and Ferdinand find in all two thouſand 
XIII. p. 313. men at arms, and three thouſand hght 

4 By an additional article, dated horſe, Rvmer's Fed, tom, XIII. p. 
March 16, it was agreed, that Henry 524. 


four 
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1511. 
« advice had been lighted. That upon all theſe conſidera- are 


| 
| 
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1511. four thouſand foot, on the ſame terms. Moreover, he en- 
— gaged to furniſh the Engliſh troops with proviſions and am- | 
munition at a moderate price. It was farther agreed, that 3 
each of the two kings ſhould ſend a fleet to ſea with three £- 
thouſand good ſoldiers, for fix months beſides the mariners, ; 
and that neither ſhould recall his fleet without the other's 
conſent. f 

IV. That Ferdinand ſhould find forty ſhips, at a reaſona- 
ble rate, to tranſport the Engliſh forces, 

V. That in caſe the allies ſhould take any places in Gui- 
enne and elſewhere, they ſhould be delivered to him of the 
two kings, who had a prior title to the ſame. 

VI. That if either of the two kings ſhould be attacked out 

of Guienne, they ſhould jointly take care of the defence of the 
country, of him who wanted aſſiſtance, ſincerely and with 
all their power. 

VII. That the two kings conſidering that the pope had 
called at Rome a council, which all chriſtian princes ought 
to obey, and ſend ambaſſadors to, and it was affirmed that 
the king of France perſiſted in his deſign to continue the 
council fummoned to Piſa, they agreed to adhere to whatever 
ſhould be decreed by the council of Lateran, and oppoſe that 
of Piſa, with all its favourers and adherents. 

VIII. That neither of the two kings ſhould make peace 
or truce without a mutual conſent, 

IX. That by this, the former treaties ſhould not be deemed 

1 void, but, on the contrary, remain in full force. 
= X. That it ſhould be ratified within four months by Henry, 


and Ferdinand, in his own and the name of queen Jane his 
daughter. 


Imvrudence Henry and his council thought, without doubt, they had 
1 _ made a very advantageous treaty, ſince it was to procure 
| — them the duchy of Guienne, and Ferdinand demanded no- 
thing for himſelf, as if he had acted purely from a motive of 
religion, and out of affection to his ſon-in-law, though in 
| reality, he had conſulted only his own intereſt. As for the 
pope's affairs, about which both kings ſeemed to be ſo 
1 greatly concerned, it may be affirmed, they did not ſo 
il | much as think of them, as it afterwards appeared. But the 
| wanted that pretence to dazzle the publick, though, in all 
appearance, the world was not fo blind, as to imagine that 
two great kings ſhould take up arms on purpoſe to diſſolve 
il | a council which called itſelf general, compoſed of a ſmall 
number of biſhops, of one nation only, and fo little regarded, 


that 
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mat even at Milan, where it was removed, the government 1 511. 
was forced to make uſe of their whole authority to procure it 
reception. 

During theſe tranſactions, the emperor gave the king of Lewis's fuſ- 
France ſo much cauſe to ſuſpe& his ſincerity, that neceſſity Picionsofthe 

a . Ng . © emperor, 
only obliged him to feign any further confidence in him. Guscciard. 
There was no German biſhop come to the council, and 
when the emperor was preſſed upon that ſubject, he replied, 
it was neceſſary firſt to have the approbation of the diet of the 
empire, which he did not doubt of obtaining : that though 
he ſhould ſend biſhops from his hereditary dominions to Piſa, 
it would be more prejudicial than advantageous to the coun- 
cil, ſince it would give occaſion to imagine, he deſpaired to 
obtain the diet's conſent. On the other hand, inſtead of 
commanding in perſon his army in the ſtate of Venice, as he | 
had promiſed, he left all to the French troops, who were 
come to his aid. In ſhort, whilſt he liſtened to the offers of 
the pope, Ferdinand, and the Venctians, he told the French 
ambaſſador, he was ready to march to Rome, at the head of 
an army, provided his maſter would ſend him a ſtrong re- 
inforcement, and a ſum of money, proportionable to the 
greatneſs of the undertaking. Amidſt theſe uncertainties, 

Lewis knew not what to truſt to. He could not look upon 

Maximilian but as an ally ready to abandon him, if he found 

it more for his intereſt to join with his enemies. In that 

caſe, all the emperor's conqueſts upon the Venetians would 

be ſo many loſies to France. Mean while, the ſupplies he 7 
lent him were very expenſive, and yet, he durſt not afford 4 
him a pretence to change ſides. Thus Lewis ſaw himſelf | 
upon the point of being attacked by all the forces of the ; 
pope, the king of Spain, and the Venetians, without any f 
hope of aſliſtance from the emperor, As for England, though Lewis fuf- | 
he was yet ignorant of the treaty of London, and Henry's Pets Henty. 
ambaſſador poſitively denied that his maſter intended to be 
concerned, all Henry's proceedings were plain indications 

that he would ſoon declare againſt him. 

Mean while, the pope, who had ever in view the taking The king of 
of Bologna and Ferrara, was very preſſing with the viceroy Aragon? 
of Naples to advance with his troops, and take the command . 
of the confederate army. But notwithſtanding all his ſolici- Vener'ans. 
tations, the junction could not be till the middle of Decem- SU. 
der, and even then, the Naples artillery not being yet ar— 
rived, the my could be only employed in ſome trifling ex- 
peditions in la Romagna, with which ended the year 1511, 10 
It is time now to return to the aftzirs of England. Y 


Vor. VI. D Though 1 
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Though Henry had not yet proclaimed war with France, 


1511. 


L— Lewis XII. knew what he was to expect. He had good in- 


ence by means of one Buonviſo, a merchant of Lucca, 
who being a bankrupt, was retired into England, where he 
had obtained ſo much favour from the pope as to be made a 
This man being corrupted by France, di{- 


covered to Lewis the fecrets, the pope was ſometimes forced 
to truſt him with ; and hence it was that the court of France 
was informed of many things which the Engliſh would 


It was probably by this means 


notice of the that the king of France had the firſt notice of the league 


Hall, I; 
ellia 
Herbert, t O 
Hollingſh. 
kind of agent“. 
Lewis has have concealed from them. 
league of 
London, 
Henry's intentions, 
1512, 


concluded at London, though it was made a great ſecret. 
But thortly after, he had no more occaſion for ſpies to know 


The parliament being met the fourth of February *, the 


— king coinmunicated his deſign of making war with France. 
Henry ac- He proteſted, his ſole aim was to free the pope from the king 
quaints the of France's oppreſſion, and eſpecially to cauſe the ſchiſmati- 


parliament 


Wich his de. Cal council of Piſa, now removed to Milan, to be diſſolved. 
fign, and ob- Though this war, undertaken as the king himſelf affirmed, 
tas an dd ſolely to oblige the pope, was little agreeable to the intereſt 


f money. | . 

A of England, the parliament however gave the king a large 

Hall, ſubſidy . In all appearance, the leading members of the 

1 N houſe of commons being informed of the true reaſons, ſo or- 
DUNNE, 


dered it, that the reſt came into their opinion. 


Otherwiſe, 


it would have been difficult to make them perceive the neceſ- 
ſity of England's engaging in a war with France, to reſtore 
Bologna to the pope, and diſſolve a council fo inconſiderable 
John Dudley as that of Piſa. Before the parliament broke up, the king 


ſon of Ed-+ 
mund Dud- 
ley reſtored, 


Herbert, the father's attainder. 


r His colleAur and proctor in Eng- 
land, ſays Hall, tol. 16. 

s Hall ſays, it met January 15. fol. 
16; and Hollingſhead, the 25th, p. 
312. 

t Two fifteenths from the commons, 
and two tenths from the clergy. Hall, 
fol. 16. Stow, p. 490 The moſt 
remarkable Qatutes enacted in this por- 
liament were theſe: 1. 'That every 
captain ſhall have bis whole and per- 
fect number of men and ſoldiers, and 
give them their full wages, upon pain 
of impriſoament, and forfeiting all 


was plcaſed to reſtore John Dudley, ſon of Edmund Dudley, 
to the rank and honours his family had been deprived of by 
From that time, he had always an 


his goods and chattels. 2, That no 
cloth ſhall be exported out of the 
realm, till it is barbed, rowed, and 
ſhorn, upon pain of forfeiting the ſame. 
3. Several ignorant pretenders and 
quacks having taken upon them to 
practiſe phyſick, it was now ordained, 
that no perſon ſhonld take upon him to 
exerciſe the profeſſion of a phyſicjan 
and ſurgeon, unlets he is firſt examined 
and approved by the biſhop of the dio- 
ceſe where he reſides, or his vicar gene- 
ral, upon pain of forfeiting ſix pounds 


a month, Ses Statut. 
affection 
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affection for him, and at length, towards the end of his reign, 
made him lord admiral of England. 


The war Henry intended to undertake againſt France, ha- Henry ſends 


ving for pretence the diſſolving of the council of Piſa, he ambaiſaders 


could not diſpenſe with acknowledging that of Lateran, and 
ſending thither ambaſſadors. He made choice of Silveſter, 


biſhop of Worceſter, with ſir Robert Wingfield, and com- Ad. Pub, 
miſſioned them to agree in his name to whatever ſhould be XIII. P. 325. 


deemed neceſſary for the reformation of the church, as well 


in the head as in the members. 


This clauſe was only to caſt 


a miſt before people's eyes, ſince nothing certainly was far- 
ther from the pope's thoughts, than to endeavour in this 
council, either his own or the church's reformation, 


The time being come to execute the projects agreed by The marguis 


Henry and Ferdinand in the treaty of London, Henry gave 
the command of his fleet to fir Edward Howard, ſon and 


heir to the earl of Surrey a, 


All 


rived the 8th of June, at Paſſage, in the province of Gui- 
puſcoa, where the marquis of Dorſet landed thoſe he was to 


command. 


The lord Herbert fays, theſe troops conſiſted of 


ten thouſand men, but probably, he included in that num- 
ber the three thouſand that were to ſerve at tra acco:ding to 


the treaty *. 


| army into 
and of his army, which was to Spain. 


act on land, to Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet *. — 
the troops that were to ſerve in the Guienne expedition, being Hau. “ 
embarked about the middle of May, in Spaniſh veſſels, ar- Stow. | 
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to the coun- 
cil of Late- 
ran. 


February 9. 
Herbert. 


of Dorlcs 
leads an 


Act. Pub. 


Herbert. 
Hollingch. 


The admiral having convoyed the marquiſs of Dorſet to Han. 0 
Spain, put to ſea again, and arriving on the coaſt of Bre- Stow. | 


tagne, landed ſome troops, and plundered the country 7 


Henry hearing, the king of France was preparing a great 


naval armament, ſent a reinforcement * to his admiral, 


u The king, by an indenture dated 
Apri! 8, granted fir Edward the l- 
lowing allowance, For his own main- 
tenance, diet, wages, and rewards, ten 
ſhillings a day, For each of the cap- 
tains, for their .diet, wages, and re- 
wards, eighteen pence a day. For eve- 
ry ſoldier, mariner, and gunner, five 
thillings a month for his wages, and 
five ſhillings for his victuals, reckon- 
ing twenty eight days in the month, 
See Rymer's Fad, tom. XIII. p. 327. 

w He was accompanied by his three 
drothers, John, Anthony, and Leo- 
natd; and by the lords Brooke, Wil- 
longhby, Ferrers, the baron of Bur- 
ford, fir Richard Cornwall, fir Maurice 


27 2 


Barkley, fir William Sandes, &c. Hall, 
tol.. 17. 

x He fays farther, that it appears 
by the Spaniſh hiſtory, that there were 
among them five thouland archers, who 
carried, beſides their bows, halberts, 
which they pitched in the ground till 
their arrows were ſhot, and then took 
up again to do execution on the enemy. 
An excellent part (lays he) of mili- 
tary diicipiine, and yet not remarked 
by our Engliſh chronicles, p. 9. 

About Conquet, and Breſt. Hall, 
fol. 20. 

2 Of twenty five ſhips which the 
king came and viewed at Portſmouth, 
Idem. fol. 21. 


Which 


Olbagſh. 


Pol. Virg. 


— — 
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which enabled him to make head againſt the French. The 


3 two fleets meeting the toth of Auguſt, came to a furious 


Ferdinand's 
private de- 
ſign to con- 
quer Na- 
varre. 


Ilie man- 
art ite 70 
compets h. s 
ends. 
Hal. 
Stow. 
Flcliingſh, 


engagement, which ended in great loſs on both ſides. The 
regent a firſt rate ſhip * and the Cordeliere, commanded by 
Primauget v, being grappled, were both blown up, with 
loſs of all their men. This accident happened by the deſ- 
perate courage of Primauget, who finding he could not ſave 


his ſhip, ſet ire to the powder ©, 


The treaty of Jeague conchided at London, ſeemed to be 
made only to pave the way for Henry to the conqueſt of 
Guienne, But Ferdinand had never any ſuch thought, 
His fole aim was to conquer Navarre for himſelf, and 
employ to that end the Engliſh troops he had ſent for into 
Spain. But as it was by no means proper to inform Henry 
ot fuch a project, he had been obliged to allure him with 
the hopes of recovering Guienne, in order to induce him 
to ſend his troops. This is the true reaſon why Ferdinand 
ſhowed in the treaty ſo much diſintereſtedneſs, that all the 
advantage ſeemed to be on the fide of England. But the 
performance was very far from anſwering the engage- 
ment. 

The marquiſs of Dorſet being arrived in Guipuſcoa, 
found a commiſſioner of the king, who paid him great 
reſpect, and told him, the duke d'Alva was taking the 
held, in order to join him. And indeed, the duke imme- 
diately put himſelf at the head of the Spanith army. Bur 
inſtead of joining the Engliſh who were encamped near Fon- 
tarabia with deſigu to beſiege with him the city of Bay- 
onne, a> was relolved, he kept At Logrogno on the 
borders of Navarre. He intimated to the Eneliſh general, 
that the king of Navarre being in alliance with France, it 
would be very dangerous to attack Bayonne with Navarre 
behind them: that whilſt they ſhould be employed ii 
the ſicge, the king of Navarre might introduce the French 
into his dominions, jon with them, and by encampiny 


2 Commanded by fir Thomas Kne-  ingſhead, give a large deſcription ot 
vet, maſter of the king's horſe. The the battle, fol. 21. 22. p. $15. 
other captains of note were, fir John c Upon the loſs of the regent, tlie 
Carew, fir Charles Branden, fir Henry king built a ſhip the greateſt evycr 
Guildford, This engagement happen- known before, and called it Herr, 
ed in Auguſt, Ibid. grace de Dieu. Hall, fol. 22. Though 

d Barbarouſl; ca.led by our chroni- Buchanan, and Leſle fay, he imitatc 
cles, fir P.crs Morgan, favs my lord James IV, king of Scotland, in out 
Herbert, p. 11, In this ea fight the he hal made, but built it fo, that they 
Engliſh had forty five, and the French could not make it tieer, Herbert, p. 
thirty nine ihipe. Hall, and Holl? 11. 


between 
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between the mountains of Navarre and the ſea, cut off 1 512. 
the proviſions which ſnould be brought to the camp before 
Bayonne, without being obliged to give battle, if he thought 
proper: that therefore it was neceflary, before they en- 
gaged in the ſiege, to try to gain the king of Navarre to 
the intereſts of their maſters. 

Theſe reaſons were ſo plauſible, that the marquiſs of 
Dorſet was eaſily perſuaded to ſend an Engliſh officer to the 
king of Navarre, to require him to join with the allies. 
Ferdinand ſummoned him likewiſe, but more haughtily, to 
forſake the king of France, and come into the league 4, 
The king of Navarre replied, he was reſolved to ſtand neu- 
tral, But the Engliſh and Spaniards not being ſatisfied 
with this anſwer, jointly preſſed him to declare himſelf, or 
deliver tour of his towns for their ſecurity, which that 
prince would not grant. During theſe negotiations, a 
French army commanded by the duke of Longueville, ap- 
proached the frontiers of Bearn, Whereupon the niarquiſs 
of Dorſet complained to Ferdinand, that the time loſt in 
ſoliciting the king of Navarre, had ſerved only to give 
the French opportunity to come and defend their borders, 
and withall preſſed him to declare, whether he would at- 
tack Guienne purſuant to the treaty of London, Ferdi— 
nand anſwered, prudence would not ſuffer him to ſend his 
army to Fontarabia to beſtege Bayonne, and leave his do- 
minions expoled to the invaſions of the French and Na— | 
varrois: that it was much more convenient to paſs through | 
Navarre, and ſecure three or four places, in order to hin- 
der his enemies from making uſe of that kingdom againſt 
him: that therefore he wiſhed the Engliſh would join the 
duke of Alva, and his army ſhould make the vanguard, to 
be expoſed to the firſt dangers: that however the ſiege of 
Bayonne would not be retarded, becauſe there was no queſ- 
tion, the king of Navarre would be glad to be preſſed, in 
order to juſtiſy himfelf to the king of France, when he 
ſhould enter into the league. The marquits of Dorſet, who 
did not yet fee into his deſigns, having held a council of 
the | war replied, that by his inſtructions he could undertake i 
IT nothing againſt the king of Navarre; but if the duke of 
2 Alva would pais through that kingdom, he might if he 
a plealed, but tor his part, being already near Bayonne, he 
ou. could not think of taking ſo great a compals to join him. 


d It was called the Holy League, Herbert, p. 9, 
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— yy inſiſted upon what he had propoſed, 
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Ferdinand was not content with this anſwer. He ſtrong- 
that the Engliſh 


The duke of troops ſhould come and join his army, and in the mean 


fieges Pam- 


peluna. 
Guicciard, 
Hall. 
Herbert. 


The king of while, the king 


Navarre 
retires to 
France. 


Pampeluna 
taken, 


Ferdinand tence to delay the junction. 


while, gave orders to the duke of Alva to beſiege Pampe- 
luna, metropolis of Navarre. During the ſiege, he con- 
tinually amuſed the marquifs of Dorſet with poſitive promi- 
ſes, that immediately after the taking of Pampeluna, the 
duke of Alva ſhould join him to beſiege Bayonne. Mean 
of Navarre being unable to defend himſelt, 
was retired into France, where he made a treaty with Lewis 
XII. for their common defence, But it coſt him the town 
of Salvatierra, and all Bearn, which he was forced to de- 
Iver to the French. 

Pampeluna having ſurrendered by capitulation the 25th 
of July, Ferdinand, according to his promiſe ſhould have 
ordered the duke of Alva to join the Engliſh. But the 
reſt of the fortified towns in Navarre ſerved him for pre- 
So the duke of Alva conti- 


goes on with nued his conqueſts, whillt the Enz]1 ſh troops, though 


his artifices, 


The duke of niards. 


Alvi over- 
iuas Na- 
Fare. 


171 
41e Par- 


without ſtirring from their camp, ſerved as a countenance 
to his deſigns. And indeed, though the French, who daily 
received fiſh ſupplies, ſaw themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to 
with{tand the duke of Alva, they never dared to enter Na- 
varre, for fear of coming between the Engliſh and Spa- 
Wherefore, being contented to remain encamped 
between Bayonne and Salvaticrra, they gave the duke of 
Alva all the leiſure he wanted to ſubdue almoſt all Na- 


VariTe., 


Then it was that the marquiſs of Dorſet plainly per- 


qi» ct Por- ceived the king of Arragon acted with infincerity, and that 


ſet perceives 


Ferdinand's 
411\19C2S, 
Ferdinand 
gets an or- 
der tor the 
nuarquis to 
ohe him. 
Hall. 
Herbert. 
Hollingch. 


He has a 
mind to at- 
tack Bearn 
Herbert, 


his deſign from the very firſt was not to invade Guienne, 
but conquer Navarre, Ferdinand was very ſenſible, his 
artiice would at laſt be difcoyered. So, to prevent the 
complaints the Engliſh general might make to the. king 
his maſter, he ſends an expreſs to England, to give Henty 
an account, after his manner, of the affairs of that country, 
and to defire him to order his general to act in concert 
with him. Henry who had received nothing to the con- 
trary from the marquiſs, readily ſent Windſor herald with 
the deſired orders to the general. 

Whilſt the Herald was on his journey, the duke of Alva 
became maſter of St, Juan de Pie del Puerto. Preſently 
after the taking of that place, Ferdinand acquainted tie 
marquiſs of Dorſet, that his army was ready to march into 


Guicnne, and deſired him to join the duke of Alva without 


delay, 
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delay. But the marquiſs was no longer willing to be de- 1512. 
ceived, He knew, the French army was intrenched be 
tween Bayonne and Salvatierra, with the river Bidaſſoa in The mar- 
front, which mult be paſſed within view, and beſides Bay- 3 "—_— 
onne was ſo well provided, that there was no likelinood N 
of beſieging it. What Ferdinand therefore propoſed was 
impracticable, and only a continuation of his artifices. 

From St. Juan de Pie del Puerto, the right-hand road led 

into Bearn, and the left to Bayonne, ſo the duke of Alva's 

intent was to engage the Engliſh to enter Bearn with him, 

under colour there was no other way to draw the enemies 

from their advantageous poſt, or at leaſt to beſiege Sal- 

vatierra, But the Engliſh general having no orders to 

make war upon the king of Navarre, either in Bearn or 
elſewhere, refuſed to join the Spaniards, Ferdinand reaped 

this advantage from his refuſal, that he caſt the whole 

blame upon him, of their not invading Guienne according 

to the treaty. After that the duke of Alva turning back, 

laid ſiege to Eſtella, the only place that remained to the king 

of Navarre. 

The marquiſs of Dorſet, full of indignat'on at theſe He prepares 
proceedings, and conſidering that his army was daily weak- Pang. 
ned by ſickneſs and want of proviſions, which were grown Hal. 
ſcarce fince the war in Navarre, deſired Ferdinand to fur- Herbert, 
niſh him with ſhips for his return. It was with great dif- Hollinsch. 
heulty that he obtained his requeſt, Ferdinand {till proteſting 
againſt his departure, as directly contrary to the treaty. ; 
Mean while, he was not ſorry for it, * Mo the Engliſh | 
were almoſt become uſeleſs, after the conqueſt of Navarre. 

In the mean while, the Marquiſs of Dorist falling ſick, the 
lord Thomas Howard took the command of the army. At He arrives 
the ſame time, as the troops were going to embark, the in England. 
herald arrived from England, with poſitive orders to the 
general, to obey the commands of king Ferdinand *. 

ut the army mutinying it was impoſſible to detain the ſol- 
diers any longer in Spain, and the embarkation being made, 
they arrived in England in November f. Henry was at firſt Henry per- 
very angry with his general, but being informed of all par- gebs, A 
ticulars during the campaign, plainly ſaw, Ferdinand had == St 
deceived him, and that his affected diſintereſtedneſs in the 
treaty of league, was only to draw him more ealily into 


e Kirg Henry promiſed at the 20, Herbert, p. 10. 
ſame time to ſend a new ſupply of f In the beginning of Decembcr, 
troops, under the command of the lord Hall, fol, 2c, 
Herbert, his chamberlain, Hall, fol, 
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the ſnare. He thought proper however to diſſemble, for 


Fear of giving Ferdinand a pretence to join with France, 


Ferdinand 
keeps Na- 
Varie, 


Afrairs of 
Italy. 
Guicciard, 
Bembo, 


Siege of 
} * 
Bologna, 


raiſed by 
Gaſton de 
Foix. 


Bembo. 


He routs the 
allies, but is 
Killed him- 


ſelf. 


La Paliſſe is 
niaſter of al! 
I: Romagna. 


; Guice lard, 


and leave him embarraſſed. 

Before the year was expired, Ferdinand ſaw himſelf in 
had full poſſeſſion of Navarre, though the king of France 
uſed ſome endeavours to wreſt that conqueſt out of his 
hands. In December, the king of Navarre, and Francis 
duke of Angouleme beſieged Pampeluna ; but not being able 
to take the place, were forced to abandon the reſt of the 
kingdom to the Spaniards. After Ferdinand was in poſ— 
ſeſſion of Navarre, he ſought pretences to keep it, but found 
no better than a bull of pope Julius II. who excommuni- 
cated John d'Albret king of Navarre, and gave his king- 
dom in prey to the conqueror. Mezerai affirms, this bull 
never appeared, but the Jord Herbert ſays, it was dated 
March 1. 1512, 

We muſt now fce what paſſed in Italy whilſt Ferdinand 
was conquerring Navarre. The confederate army of the 
pope, the king of Arragon, and the Venetians, under the 
command of the viceroy of Naples, taking the held in 
December, the pope cauſed the viceroy to be continually 
preſſed by cardinal John de Medici, his legate to beſiege 
Bologna, At length, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
viceroy, and the Venetian general, who foreſaw great dif- 
ficulties in the execution of that deſign, the pope's in- 
ſtances were to be complied with, and the ſiege of Bologna 
being reſolved, the army of the allies 5 appeared before the 
city. But Gaſton de Foix duke of Nemours, and go- 
vernor of Milan, coming to its relief, compelled the al- 
lies to raiſe the ſiege. Some days after, he defeated a 
Venetian army at Breſcia, and ſlew eight thouſand men. 
At laſt, on the 11th of April finding means to give the 
allies battle near Ravenna, he put them to rout, and took 
the legate priſoner; hut was himſelf ſlain after the battle, 
in too warmly purſuing a body of Spaniards, who were re- 
treating in good order. After that prince's death, la Paliſſe 
took the command of the army, and the next day became 
maſter of Ravenna. Whereupon all the towns of la Ro- 
magna, taken by the pope after the battle of Agnadel, vo- 
luntarily ſurrendered to the cardinal of St. Severin, who was 
in the French army as legate of the council of Piſa, trans- 
ferred to Milan. 


E Is conſiſted of eightcen hundred men at arms, and about ten thouſang 
foot, Guicciard, 1, 10, 
Thc 
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: The conſternation at Rome was fo great, that the car- 1512. 
3 dinals went into a body to petition the pope to make peace k 
with France, But Julius II. had reſources unknown per- The pope 
haps to the cardinals. So, all they could obtain was to ST I 
engage him to make ſome feigned advances, in order to 

gain time, and hinder the French from marching to Rome, 

as they might eaſily have done, without fear of meeting 

any obſtacle, 

Whilſt Lewis's affairs ſeemed to be in the moſt flau- Lewis's af. 
riſhing condition, they were in reality upon the decline. The As decline,” 
Switzers, encouraged by the cardinal of Sion, preparing to Fa nw 
exert their utmoſt to invade the duchy of Milan, Ja Paliſſe to Milan, 
thought it more for his maſter's intereſt to rclieve that coun- L Paliſſe 

25 f relieres it. 
try which was deſtitute of troops, than make conqueſts in Guicciard. 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, So, leaving the cardinal of St. Se— 
verin in la Remagna, with five or fix thouſend men, he 
haftily marched into Milan. The retreat of the French, when 
it Jay in their power to march to Rome, inſpired Julius II. 
with freſh courage. From thenceforward he would no Thepopere- 
more hear of peace, though Lewis XII oftered him the 3 
ſame terms as before his victory. At this juncture it was — of 
that the council of Lateran was opened the 3d of May, the council 
which had been delayed by reaſon of the battle of Ra- ef E*1an. 
venna. 

Ail hope of peace vaniſhing, the pope excommunicated Lewis XII, 
Lewis XII. and put France under an interdict b. He uſed ase 
for pretence the captivity of his legate, who was detained e 
at Milan, where, though a priſoner, he performed how- Guicciard, 
ever the functions of the pope's legate, the inhabitants of 
Milan reſuſing to own the authority of the council held 
in their city. It was a great mortification to Lewis, to fee The council 
his council contemned by his own ſubjects, but this was only 1 
a (mall part of the misfortunes to which he was expoſed the 885 
ſame year. After la Paliſſe had quitted la Romagna, all La Romag- 

| . * na returns to 
the towns of that country ſubmitted to the pope. At the the pope. 
ſame time, Ferdinand became maſter of Navarre, and 
Lewis was forced to ſend an army into Bearn to hinder the 
Engliſh and Spaniards from invading Guienne, On the The empe- 
other hand, the emperor concluded a truce with Venice, and ng mace 
ſecretly promiſed to withdraw from the French army a yenetians, 
body of German troops, lent the king for the deience of Bembo, 


h It is ſaid, Lewis cauſed ſeveral! ſtroy Babylon, Which if true, ſhews 
medals to be coined with this inſcrip- that Rowe was not called Babylon fiiſt 
tion, Perdam Babzlonem, I will de- by proteftants, 


the 
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1512. the Milaneſe. And yet upon the aſſurance of this aid it 
vas that Lewis recalled from Milan part of his own troops, 
not doubting that with thoſe he left there, and the Ger- 
mans ſent him by the emperor, he ſhould be able to reſiſt 
his enemies. Thus, the French finding themſelves weak in 
the duchy of Milan, la Paliſſe was obliged to recall the 
cardinal of St. Severin, with his troops, which was the 

cauſe of the loſs of la Romagna. 
Theemperor Mean while, the Switzers, to the number of ſixteen thou- 
png" api ſand, began their march about the End of Auguſt, or the 
— beginning of September. But inſtead of taking the direct 
Trent. road to the Milaneſe, the paſſes whereof, they did not queſ- 
Guicciatd. tion, were ſtrongly guarded, they marched to Trent, with 
Maximilian's permiſſion. Though this, if any, was an 
enemy's act, he was till defirous to hide his intentions, by 
telling the French ambaſſador, that his alliance with the 
Switzers ſuffered him not to refuſe them a paſſage through 
his dominions, as if his treaty with Lewis XII. was to be 
They ap- leſs obſerved. The Switzers having paſſed unmoleſted through 
Poon Mi- Trent, proceeded to Verona, and joining the Venetians, they 
x marched together towards Milan. Whereupon the French 
entirely. diſconcerted, and not having above ten thouſand 
men, reſolved to retire into the fortified towns, in order 
to waſte the enemy's army by ſieges, till the King ſent them 
ſupplies, or the approaching winter ſtopped the progreſs of 
Theemperor the allies. But they were ſoon deprived of this refuge, 
withiraws by the emperor's orders for his troops to retire immediately. 
from the Theſe orders being punctually obeyed, la Paliſſe found him- 
French, ſelf ſo weak, that deſpairing to ſave the Milaneſe, he re- 
Guicciare. ſolved to repals the mountains, and return into France. The 
who return prelates of the council ſeeing Milan was going to be aban- 
The council doned, by a ſudden decree, removed the council to Lyons, 
removed to and followed the French troops. They would have carried 
8 the cardinal de Medici with them, but went away in ſuch 
de Medici conſuſion, that his friends found means to ſecure him. After 
makes his the French were retired, all the towns of the dutchy readily 
3 ſurrendered to the Switzers and Venetians, except Parma, 
Bologna left Placentia, and Reggio, which ſubmitted to the pope. On 


-0 rnePOPE'5 the other hand, Alexander Bentivoglio, not thinking him- 
Guicciars, ſelf ſafe in Bologna, d from th ith all his family 
Guicciard, ſelf ſafe in Bologna, departed from thence with all his family, 
leaving the city to the pope's mercy, Thus Julius II. who, 
about a month before, ſaw himſelf in a very ill ſituation, 
was arrived at the height of his wiſhes by this ſurprizing 
revolution, which reſtored him Ravenna, Bologna, all la 


Romegna, and drove the French out of Italy, 
There 
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There remained ſtill four things to do to complete the 1 512. 
pope's happineſs, namely, to diſpoſſeſs the duke of Ferrara, C——u 
to reſtore the Sforzas to Milan, and the Medici tg Florence, The duke of 
and laſtly, to expel the Germans and Spaniards out of Italy, 5 
As for the duke of Ferrara, he voluntarily delivered him- and eſcapes. 
ſelf to the pope, upon the faith of a ſafe conduct. An im- Guicciard, 
prudence which would have coſt him dear, had he not 
been freed by Fabricius Colonna his friend, who forced 
the guard, ſet at the gates of Rome to hinder his depar- 
ture. 

The French were no ſooner out of Italy, than the allies Congreſs of 
began to diſcover their difterent ends in aCting againſt France. ns Wy 
Upon this occaſion they judged proper to meet at Mantua, los. 


where they could agree but upon two articles, namely, that Ibid, 


Maximilian Sforza eldeſt fon of Lodovico the Moor, ſhould 

be reſtored to Milan, and the Houſe of de Medici to Flo- 

rence. In conſequence of this laſt reſolution, the army of Florence 
the allies approaching Florence compelled the Florentines _— 2 
to conſent to a treaty, whereby the Medici were reſtored to GA 
their country as citizens only, and not as governors. But 
the cardinal de Medici entering the city by virtue of the 
treaty, whilſt the army of the allies was at the gates, found 
means to introduce many officers and ſoldiers, and raiſe a 
ſedition which made him matter of the city. Whereupon, 
the government was ſettled upon the fame foot, as before 
the baniſhment of the Medici. 

It was a great matter for the pope to have reſtored the a nother 
Medici to Florence, and Sforza to Milan. But this did not congreſs at 
ſuffice to content him. The duke of Ferrara was ſtill maſ- Rome. 
ter of his duchy, and the council of Piſa fitting at Lyons. 8 
The allies therefore muſt be brought to turn their arms a- 
gainſt Ferrara, and procure a peace between the emperor 
and the Venetians, that the emperor might without difficulty 
abandon his council, To that purpoſe, the pope obtained 
a ſecond meeting at Rome, where he could gain nothing 
with reſpect to Ferrara, becauſe the duke was protected by 
the king of Arragon. Beſides, the Venetians could not 
agree to find men and money to render the pope maſter of 
that duchy. As for the peace between the emperor and Ve- 
nice, he found ſtill greater difficulties, though he paſſionately 
wiſhed to accompliſh that project, for fear one or other of 
the two powers ſhould recall the French into Italy. But the 
intolerable terms propoſed by the emperor to the Venetians 
hindercd him from ſucceeding. In ſhort, the pope ſeeing his 

I | labour 


cciard, 
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1512. labour was in vain, and defiring at any rate to diſſolve the 
La» council of Piſa, and prevent the return of the French into 
The pope's Ttaly, concluded with the emperor a league offenſive and de- 
883 fenſive againſt Venice. By this treaty, the emperor en- 
againſt Ve- gaged to become a principal party in the league of Rome, and 
nice. agreed, that the pope ſhould keep Parma, Placentia, and 
e Reggio, ſaving however the rights of the empire. He pro- 
the league, Miſed to renounce the council of Piſa, and forſake the duke 

of Ferrara and the Bentivoglios. The pope engaged on his 
part to aid the emperor with all his power, thunder his cen- 
ſures againſt the Venetians, declare them excluded out of 
the league of Rome, and drop the proſecution of the Co- 
lonnas for aiding the duke of Ferrara to make his eſcape. 
Theemperor The treaty being ſigned and ratified, the biſhop of Gurck, 
oct As the emperor's lieutenant renounced in the next ſeſſion of 

e cCOuncl . . . 
of Piſa, the council of Lateran the aflembly of Piſa, and revoked 
Guicciard, whatever had been done by the emperor towards the calling 

and ſupporting it. 
Sforza is put About the end of December, Maximilian Sforza, eldeſt 
in poſſeſſion ſon of Lodovico the Moor, was put in poſſeſſion of the 
of Man. duchy of Mil f he ag f the alli 
uchy o ian, puriuant to the agreement ot the allies at 
Mantua. 
Remarks on I have now run over the occurrences of the year 1512, a 
— ow ear very remarkable for the ſeveral changes in the affairs of 
A taly, and ſtill more, for the conduct of the princes con- 
cerned, which diſcovers their different characters. Lewis XII. 
was the dupe of his ſcruples, which made him loſe the op- 
portunity of difabling the pope to hurt him, and in the end 
occaſioned the loſs of the Milaneſe. Julius II. made religion 
jubſervient to his immoderate ambition, by uling the glory 
of God and the good of the church tor a cloak to gratity 
his paſhons. Having formed a league to reſtore the Vence- 
tians to their dominions, to the glory of God and exaltation 
of the chriſtian faith, he concluded another, on the ſame 
pretence, to diſpoſſeſs them of all they had recovered. Fer- 
dinand drew Henry VIII. into a war for the pope's defence, 
and to procure Guienne for the crown of England, but art- 
fully made it ſubſervient to the conqueſt of Navarre for him- 
ſelt. The emperor Maximilian acted with no more ſinceri— 
ty. His conduct was the more extraordinary, as he was 
ſolely indebted to Lewis XII. for all he had conquered in 
Italy after the league of Cambray. Nay, the very preſer- 
vation. of his conqueſts was wholly owing to that prince's 
continual fupplies. And yet, he no ſooner ſaw him upon the 
decline, but he molt ungrateſully helped to hurt him 8 * 
ng 
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the precipice. It is ſaid he had a book wherein he marked 1 512. 

in red letters the injuries received from the king of France, yy 

But I do not know in what colour Lewis XII. ſhould have | 

writ in his book the wrong done him by Maximilian on this 

occaſion. As for Henry VIII. he was certainly the dupe of 

the king of Arragon and the pope. But what is more 

ſtrange, after Ferdinand and Julius IT. by their artifices had 

engaged that prince in a league againſt France, as ſoon as 

affairs had taken ſuch a turn that they no longer wanted his 

aſſiſtance, they thought no more of him than if there had 

been no ſuch perſon in the world. In all the negotiations 

between the allies, whether at Mantua or Rome, "after the 

retreat of the French, cardinal Bambridge was never called 

to them, neither was there any mention of the king of Eng- 

land. The pope and the king of Arragon, ſatisfied with 

expelling the French, forſook Henry without troubling them- 

ſelves about his concerns. It even appears that he was not 

informed of theſe negotiations. We ſee in the collection of AR. Pub. 

the publick acts, that the 10th of November he ſtill gave XIII. p. 341. 

full powers to his ambaſladors * at ſeveral courts, to treat of 

a league in favour of the pope, at the very time the pope 

was entirely neglecting the intereſts of England. About the Ib. p. 342» 

ſame time, Henry ſigned letters patents, declaring he entered 

into the league concluded at Rome a year before, theugh ſince 

that Julius II. was in poſſeſſion of Ravenna, all la Romagna, 

Parma, Placentia, Reggio, and his deſires had been accom- 

pliſhed by Lewis's lots of Genoa and Milan, and by the 

emperor's renouncing the aſſembly of Piſa, Thus, he was | 

evidently the dupe of all theſe intrigues, He lent, without | 

knowing it, his troops to Ferdinand to conquer Navarre, 

On the other hand, the terror of his arms was greatly ſub- 

ſervient to the pope's deſigns, as it hindered Lewis XII. 

trom keeping in Italy troops, which he believed neceſſary for 

the defence of his kingdom againſt the Engliſh. This was 

the real aim of Julius and Ferdinand, and Henry was fo 

blind as to engage, witho ut neceſſity, in a war with France 

tor their intere t. imagining he was acting for his own. 

Who would not have thought that Henry's experience Henry ſut- 

ſhould have rendered him witer and more circum; bect! ? And fers himſelf 
to be farthey 

yet, he was farther amuled by theſe very princes, who told iested up- 

him that having nothing more to fear in Italy, they were on. 

going to join all their forces to invade France, and if he 


m 


i Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, hury, Rymet's Fad, tom, XIII. p. 
and George Jalbot, enl of Shucwſ- 341. 
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would likewiſe act, he might eaſily recover Guienne and 
Henry being perſuaded of their ſincerity, im- 
mediately ſent ambaſſadors to Bruflels *, to conclude a league 
againſt — with tne pope, the emperor, the king of 
Arragon, Charles of Auſtria ſovereign of the Low Countries, 
and Margaret ducheſs dowager of Savoy his aunt, who go- 
verned his dominions during his minority. Henry reckon- 
ed that the execution of the treaty would immediately follow 
the concluſion. But it will hereafter be ſeen, that if they 
concluded the league, it was only to draw money from him, 
and leave him to make war all alone. He was young and 
unexperienced, but withal fo ſelf-conceited as to think him- 
ſelf wiſer than his council. Beſides, he had plenty of ready 
money in his coffers. What could perſons to ſubtle as Ju- 
lius, 1338 and Ferdinand, deſite better than to have 
to deal with ſuch a prince as Henry? We have already ſeen 
this year 1512, how artfully they improved fo favourabie a 
diſpoſition, and we ſhall fee in the following years, how 
very little he himfelf profited by what he might have learnt 
by experience, during the courte of the preſent. However 
this be, being reſolved to carry war into France, he afleim- 
bled a parliament the 4th of November, to demand an aid 
Shortly after, the commons, without examin- 
ing too cloſely the realuns which induced him to take up 
arms, granted him a ſublidy *, and a poll tax * upon all his 


8 for the expences of the war *, 
uring tne ſeſſion of the parliament, Henry received a 
bull from the pope, who to encourage him to puſh the war 


k Sir Edward Poynings, controller 
of the houſhold, tir Thomas Bolevn, 
fir Richard Waingfiell, and john 
Yonge, doctor of laws, and maiter of 
the rolle. Ibid. p. 344. 

Two fifteenths and four dem. es. 
A fifteenth or quinzime, is a tax of 
money laid upon a city, borough, or 
other town through the realm, and fo 
called, becauſe it amounted to a fif- 
teenth part of that which the city or 
town had been valued at of old ; and 
therefore every town knew what a fit- 
teenth for themſelves did amount to, 
which was in proportion to the land or 
circuit belonging to it. Thus Camden 
fays of Bath, geldabat pro viginti hidis. 
Whereas a ſublidy was raiſed upon every 
particular man's goods orlands, and there- 
tote Was uncertain, becauſe the eſtate 


of every particular man is uncertain, 
Cowel's Dia, 

m Every duke was to pay ten marks, 
an earl five pounds, a lord four pounds, 
a knight four marks ; every man va- 
lued at eight hundred pounds in goods, 
four marks; and fo after that rate 
down to him who had forty ſhillings 
in wages, who paid twelve pence ; af- 
ter which every one above fitteen years, 
ot age, paid four pence, Herbert, p. 
12. 

n In this parliament, the benefit of 
clergy was taken away from perſons 
committing murder or felony in any 
church, chapel, or hallowed place; 
and from thoſe that rob or murder any 
perſons in the king's highway, or in 
their houſes. See Statut. 
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vigorouſly againſt France, granted a plenary indulgence to 1512. 
all his ſubjects that ſhould aid him with their perſon o. 
purſes. This was all the affiſtance he had from the pope for Bull in fa- 
a war, the ſole motive whereof, as it was pretended, was the Ing TE 
defence of the church. Act Pub, 

Nothing more remains to finiſh the account of the occur- XIII. p. 343. 
rences of this year, but briefly to mention the meaſures 
taken by Henry with regard to Scotland. 

Whilſt Henry reſolved to carry war into France, he uſed Henry tries 
his utmoſt endeavours to preſerve a good underſtanding with ,7. ? 
the king of Scotland. But it was almoſt impoſſible that rupture with 
England ſhould be in war with France, and Scotland not Scotland. 
interpoſe. However, Henry imagined that by the aſſurances Herbert. 
he gave the king of Scotland of his intention to obſerve 
punctually the treaty of peace, he ſhould prevent him from 
being concerned in the quarrel. James ſuffered him to 
think what he pleaſed, and in the mean time was preparing 
to aſſiſt France by a powerful diverſion, in cafe that king- 
dom was attacked, Upon the firſt report that the king of Herbert, 
England was going to quarrel with Lewis XII. James took 
care to be provided with pretences to break with him. The 
aftair of Breton furniſhed him with one, and he moreover 
ſought others. But the true reaſon of his acting was, that 
tor ſome ages paſt the kings of England were grown fo 
powerful, and had ſhown fo great a deſire to unite all Great 
Britain under their dominion, that the Scots could little ex- 
pect to reſiſt them but by the aſſiſtance of France, which 
had ever protected them. It was therefore more neceſſary 
than juſt for Scotland to continue firm to the intereſts of 
France, and not ſuffer that crown to be diſabled to aſſiſt her 
allies. So, not to ſwerve from this maxim, James IV, The king of 
who had determined to go to Jeruſalem, laid afide his deſign Scoclans 

© | prepares to 
when he heard there was like to be a rupture between ad France, 
France and England. He equipped a fleet, which he in- 
tended to fend into France, under colour of preſenting it to 
queen Anne, wife of Lewis XII. But the fleet, in which 
was the largeſt ſhip that had yet been ſeen on the ſea, was 
loſt or diſabled by a ſtorm, and the admiral's ill conduct. 

At laft, Henry having proclaimed war with Lewis XII. James con- 
James concluded a league againſt him with France the 22d pans: 420 
of May this year. Shortly after, he prepared an army, Lewis X11, 
but without divulging for what it was deſigned. His intent 
was to make an inroad into England, as foon as Henry had 
lent his forces into France, Henry having notice of this ar- 

| mament, 
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Of Julius II. 
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mament, ſent two ambaſſadors o into Scotland, under colour 


the king's intentions. The ambaſſadors acquainting king 
James that their maſter ſuſpected this armament was made 
in favour of France, James replied, That being equally an 
ally of both crowns, his deſign was to obſerve an exact neu- 
trality. The ambaſſadors prayed him to give that anſwer 
in writing, but he refuſed, on pretence it would breed a ſuſ- 
picion in the king of France, Shortly after, Henry learnt 
by his ſpies that a league was concluded between France 
and Scotland, and he even procured a copy of the treaty P. 
So, perceiving that a war with Scotland was unavoidable, he 
ſent the carl of Surrey into the northern parts, with power 
to levy an army, and act againſt Scotland in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity 3, 

The occurrences of the year 1512 made great alterations 
in the intereſts. of the p:inces concerned, and conkequently 
in their deſigas aud mealures. 

Julius II. pleaſed with having expelled the French out of 
Italy, and fo greatly increaſed his power by the acquiſition of 
ſo many places, was thinking however of ſeizing Ferrara, 
After that, he hoped, with the aſſiſtance of the Venctians 
and Florentines, to be able to drive the emperor out of 
Venice, though he had lately leagued with him. As for the 
reſt, he had no thought of making conqueſts in France, his 
ſole aim was to find Lewis XII. employment at home, and 
entirely diſtolve the remains of the council of Pita, which 
however was not very formidable to him, ſince the empe- 
ror's diſingagement. 

The king of Arragon's ſole view was to preſerve his late 
conqueſt of Navarre. Jo enjoy it in peace, the only way 
was to keep Lewis XII. eliewhere employed, or prevail with 
him not to diſturb him. To that purpoſe it was neceffary to 
uſe the terror of the arms of the allies, and particularly of 
the king of England, that che king of France being attack- 
ed from ſeveral quarters, might be induced of himſelf to 
defire a peace, and leave him in poſleſſion of Navarre, Fer- 
dinand would not have ſcrupled to abandon his allies, pro- 
vided he could obtain ſuch a peace as he wanted. 


o Thomas, lord Dacre, of Greiſtok, q This year, a great part of th- 
and dr, Nicolas Weſt, dean of Wind- King's palace at Weitminſter, and tic 
fon, Rymer's Fed, chapel in the Tower of London were 

p See the articles in my lord Her- burnt, Stow, p. 490. 
bert, p. 12, of the Compl, Hift, 
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The emperor ſought only to draw money both from his 1513. 
friends and enemies. He was very ſenſible, that with his Cw 
own forces alone it would be difficult to make conqueſts up- Of the em- 
on the Venetians, and that the pope, though his ally, did Peror. 

not wiſh it. But he was extremely reſerved to them, in or- 

der to procure the larger ſums in making a peace. On the 

other hand, he endeavoured to embroil matters as much as 

poſſible, and make new leagues, becauſe in all the treaties 

of that kind, money was ſtill given him to maintain imagi- 

nary troops, "which he never raiſed, at leaſt not ſo many as 

he promiſed. 

The Venetians were extremely deſirous to end a deſtruc- Of the Ve- 
tive war, by which they were drained, Their ſole aim was netians. 
to induce the emperor to be ſatisfied with a good ſum of 
money for the reſtitution of their towns, and thereby put 
their ſtate upon the ſame foot as before the league of 
Cambray. But as the emperor could not think of depriving 
himſelf of an entrance into Italy by the reſtitution of thele 
places, it was their buſineſs to compel him in ſome meaſure 
by new leagues, which might make him apprehenſive of 
loſing them without any advantage. But as this was the ſe- 
nate's ſole view, they were always ready to break all their 
engagements, as ſoon as the emperor would hearken to 
reaſon. 

The Switzers thought only of ſupporting Sforza at Milan, Of the 
to have always in that duchy a prince who ſhould rely on Switzer. 
their aſſiſtance. Conſequently, it was their intereſt to keep 
the king of France at a diſtance, and oppole all his attempts 
to recover it. 

Lewis XII. extremely mortihed at the ſucceſs of his ene- Of the king 
mies in Italy, ardently defired to recover Genoa and Milan, of France. 
To ſucceed, the aid of the Venetians, the Emperor, or the 
dwitzers was neceſlary. It was alſo requitite fo to haſten 
the concluſion with one or other of the two laſt powers, that 
the expedition of the Milaneſe might be made in the ſpring, 
or fear it ſhould be prevented by the war, the king of Eng- 
land was preparing againtt him in Ficardy. 

Of all Lewis's enemies Henry alone thought of making Of Henry 
conqueſts in France, prepolterouſly imagining, his allies VIII. 
would make diverſions in ſeveral places to facilitate the exe- 
cution of his deſigns. But he did not yet ſufficiently know 
them, The Venetians had been excluded out of the late 
league. The pope and king of Arragon had no deſire to 
attack France, but only to "Create" Lewis troubles, which 
might hir der him from thinking of Italy. It was folely with 

Vol. VI. t. 5 this 
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1512. this view that they feigned a willingneſs to ſecond the king 

LW of England. As for Maximilian, Henry and his council 
muſt — voluntarily deceived themſelves, to hope for any 
aſſiſtance from him. 

Of the king James IV. king of Scotland, ſeeing France upon the point 

of Scotland. of being attacked by the king of England, was preparing to 
aſſiſt her, deeming his own and that kingdom s intereſts to 
be inſeparable. He caſily perceived, Henry courted him 
only to hinder his interpoting in the quarret, and was willing 
to feed him with hopes of ſucceeding in his deſign. But he 
was however determined to break the peace, rather tha; 
leave a kingdom in danger, from which alone he could ex- 
pect a ſpecdy and powerful protection in caſe of need. It is 
true, he had made a peace with Henry VII. and renewed ir 
with Henry VIII. But it was when theſe princes had no 
quarrel with France, his antient and conſtant ally. In his 
opinion, Henry by wantonly attacking France on frivolcu: 
pretences, violated indirectly the peace made with Scotland, 
At leait, James pretended that in ſigning a peace with Eng. 
land, he was not bound to forſake France whenever the king ä 
of Eng land ſhould think of attacking her. 

Such were the diſpoſitions of all theſe potentates in the be- 
gizning of the year 1513. We mult fee now by what means 
each endeavoured to attain his ends. This new {ſcene will 
diicover to us no lets variety, artful managements, devices 
and artifices than the former, ſince the actors and perſonages 
will 1till be the fame. 

The ne- Whilſt Henry was ſeriouſly preparing for the war with 
ror ces France, his pretended allies were minding their own affairs, 
league to 

Lewis XII. Without regarding his intereſts. Since he had entered int“ 
in order to the league of Rome, the allies, it ſeemed, ſhould have 7 
pai, nothing without his knowledge. And yet Julius II. had 
Guicoars, leagued with Maximilian, and excluded the Venetians, 158 

Out informing him of it, 

In the beginning of the year 1513, the emperor had no 
farther reg: id for his new allies, fince he ſent and propole 
a freſh league to Lewis XII. upon new terms. He otfered 
to aſuſt him in recovering the Milanete, provided Lewis 
would aid him againſt the Venetians. Morcover, he de- 
manded Rene, Lewis's ſecond daughter, tor Charles of au 
tria his grandſon, and that for her dower Lewis ſhould : 
tign him all his pretenſions to Milin and the kingdom of 
Naples. But that the perſormance oi the treary mignt not 
entirely depend upon the faith of the king of France, he 
required that the princeſs fhuuld be immediately fent to 

him, 
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him, and Cremona and all Gierradadda delivered to him as 1513. 
ſoon as the duchy of Milan was recovered. Certainly, one wy 
cannot but admire the emperor's afſurance in making theſe 
propoſals. He had not hitherto been able to continue the 

war againſt Venice, without the aſſiſtance of Lewis XII. 

nay, he thought he ſtill wanted it, and yet made him an 

offer of his aid to recover the Milaneſe. But upon what 

terms? Why, after Lewis ſhould have been at a vaſt ex- 

pence to recover that duchy, he was to reſign it to the em- 

peror's grandſon, with his pretenſions to Naples. This is 

called uſing people like true dupes. But after the ill turn 
Maximilian had lately ſerved Lewis XII. it is not very like! 

that he believed his propoſals would be accepted. Probably, 

he made them only to. hinder Lewis from joining with the 
Venetians, At the fame time he intended to infpire theſe 

with jealouſy, and a fear of his uniting with France, that 

this fear might induce them to ofter him more advantageous 
conditions. 

Lewis XII. hearkened to theſe propoſals, as if he had ſome Lewis tries 

deſign to accept them, becaule he thereby hoped to create in vente, 
ſuſpicions in the Switzers and Venetians, and incline them &,;-,<. 
the ſooner to join with hm. As for the Venetians, they de- Guicciard, 
hred nothing more than a ſtrict union with France, and it 
any thing retarded the negotiation, it was only the hope of 
an agreement with the emperor, in which caie they would 
have gladly renounced all forts of leagues. As for the Swit— 
ZErs, it was not poſſible for Lewis XII. to gain them to his 
ide, though he offered them more than at füſt was deman- 
ded, Beſides, their hatred of him, the face of their aftairs 
was altcred, {ince the reſtoration of Sforza to Milan. 
Whilſt that prince was in exile, it was doubtful, whether in 
goad policy they ought to engage in a war with France for 
his ſake, But fince he was by their afliſtance in poſieſſion of 
the duchy, their honour and interelt required their utmoſt 
endeavours to ſupport him *, However this be, Lewis's 
negotiation with the Switzers not ſucceeding, he was under 
a neceſſity to join in a league either with the emperor or 
with Venice, othcrwile he could little expect to recover 
Milan, 

In the mean time, the Venetians ſent and propoſed a lea- Propofals of 
cue to him upon the ſame terms with that of the year 1498, the Vene- 


f N , tians to 
namely, that they would afſiſt him to recover MIilaneſe, pro- Izuis XII. 
r He had promiſed to pay them one thouſand vearly, for five and twenty 
hundred and fifty thouſand ducats up- yeais, Guicciarg, J. 11. 
en bis reftoration toe Milan, aud forty 
2 vided 
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1513. vided he would reſign Cremona, and Gierradadda. Lewis 
LW— readily liſtened to their offers, but the Venetians themſelves 
did not haſten the concluſion, by reaſon of their circumſtances 

preſently after. 

Guicciard, The king of Arrazon having good intelligence of what 
paſled between Lewis XII. and the Venetians, informed the 
emperor, and adviſed him to offer Verona to the Venetians, 
for a ſum of money. This was the ſubject of a long, though 
fruitleſs negotiation, 

Death of Whilft the affairs of Italy were in this ſtate of uncer- 

wart tainty, Julius II. who was preparing to beſiege Ferrara, in 
the beginning of the ſpring, died the 21ſt of February, ha- 
ving kindled a flame which his death could not extinguiſh *. 

Parma and As ſoon as the news reached the viceroy of Naples, who was 

Placentia | till with his army in Lombardy, he approached Placentia, 

Gre and entering without oppoſition, reſtored that place to the 

Milin, duke of Milan. Parma quickly followed the example ot 
Placentia, and was likewiſe delivered to the ſame prince. 
No one was in haſte to ſend aſſiſtance to the future pope to 
preſerve theſe places for him. On the contrary, the princes 
of Italy could not fee without uncaſineſs, that the popes had 
footing in Lombardy, under a pretence which might upon 
occaſion, be uſed againſt moſt cf them. 

L--X.pope, On the 11th of March, cardinal John de Medici, who 

Act. Pub. eleven months before was taken priſoner at the battle of Ra- 

Ful, ao. venna, was elected d aſſumed th f Leo X 

Gu , pope, and aſſumed the name of Leo X. 
He was but thirty ſeven years old, but had however great 
experience, having been employed in divers important affairs 
in tne late pontificate. He was neither fo hot nor fo haughty 
as Julius II. his predeceſlor, but was much more artful and 
politick. I ſhall have occation hereafter to add to his por- 
traiture tome ſtrokes, which will more fully ſhow his genius 
ang character, 

Truce for Before the death of Julius II. Ferdinand was employed in 

at F framing a ſcheme perfectly anſwering the name he had in the 

and Ferdi. World. The beginning of the year he had ſent two monk“ 
bend. into France to make ſome overtures to Lewis XII. by means 

Guiciae. of queen Ann, to whom they had acceſs. But as Lewis per 
ccived it was not poſſible to make a peace, or even a truce 

„ith Ferdinand, without leaving him in poſſeſſion of Na- 
varre, he had appeared at firſt very cold. But at length, 


II took the name of Julius from it is ſaid, as he marched over a bridge 
„ inclination to war, in memory of on the Tiber, he threw St. Pete: 
iter. He commanded his ar- keys into the river, and called for 8. 
iny in perfun gun the French; and, Paul's ſword, 

conſidering 
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conſidering that he could hardly expect to recover the duchy 1513. 
of Milan, whilſt the king of Arragon was his enemy, be- i 
cauſe it was he that excited the king of England his lon-in- b 
law, he determined, though unwillingly to conclude with 1 
him a truce, for a year, on condition the king of England ! 


was included, and Italy excepted. He reckoned, that during | 
this truce he ſhould with eaſe be able to re-conquer the duchy | 
of Milan, after which, he ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong to de- 

fend his own kingdom againſt the Engliſh. Nothing was Ferdinand 

farther from Henry's thoughts than tuch a truce, which Asldes 

would have broke all his meaſures, and yet, Ferdinand ,jmcur his 

doubted not to act in his name, as if he were ſure of his know!c4p-, | 
conſent. The affair was began in January, and the $th of Suicciar. ; 
February, Lewis impowered Odet de Foix, lord of Lauticc, 

to treat with Ferdinand's commiſſioners. In ſhort, the treaty An. Pub, 

was concluded at Orthez in Bearn, the iſt of April. The XIII p. 359. 

treaty ran, that there ſhould be a ttuce for a year, out ot 

Italy, between the king of France, the king of Scotland, the 

duke of Guelders on the one part; and on the other the em- 

peror, the king of Arragon, the queen of Caſtile, and the 

king of England. Lewis XII. unvertook to procure the | 
king of Scotland's and the duke of Guelders's content, and 
Ferdinand engaged for the king of England. But as Ferdi- | 
nand knew he ſhould not eaſily obtain Henry's consent, he 

cauſed it to be inſerted in the treaty, that it thould be ratified 

within a month by himſelf and Lewis XII. but that the other 

parties ſhould be allowed two months, with expreſs declara- Y 
tion, that with regard to the emperor, the king of England, 

the king of Scotland, and the duke of Guelders, the truce 
ſhould take place, but from the day of the exchange to the 
ratifications. Never perhaps was ſeen any thing ſo bold as 

what Ferdinand did on this occaſion. He pertectly knew 

that Henry would never agree to the truce, and yet took upon | 
him to procure his conſent, as if he had been fully impow- | 
ered to that end. The laſt article, concerning the ratifica- i 
tion, plainly diſcovers his thoughts. But it is ſtill more vi- þ 
ſible, in that he not only took no ſtep to perſuade Henry to | 
do what he ſeemed to deſire, but even concealed from him 

the truce as far as poſhble, 

As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Ferdinand took care to Ferdinand 
publiſh his complaints, that he had been very ill uſed by the 5 
allies of the league, that the pope and Venetians had ac- go ns 
quired many places, but tor his part he had gained nothing at 
all, and yet the allies refuſed to continue the ſupply to which 
they were bound, though the king of France ſtill poſſeſſed 
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1512. ſeveral towns in Italy, and the Spaniſh army was ſtill in the 
— ſervice of the league. But this was only to prepare people 
to ſee with Jeſs 5 riſe and indignation, the private truce 
he had juſt made with France, without the participation of 
his allies, 

The eyes of the publick were fixed upon the new pope, to 

ſee what courſe he would take, But he did not long leave 
the politicians in ſuſpence. Though whilſt a. cardinal, "he did 
not entirely approve of Julius II's conduct, he purſued how - 

ever his plan as ſoon as he was in his place, He was doubly 
concerned to keep the French out of Italy: firſt, as pope, 
ſince neighbours ſo powerful could not bot” be formidable to 
him. Secondly, as head of the houſe of the Medici, he had 
cauſe to fear, that if Lewis XII. recovered the Milaneſe, he 

would undertake to reſtore the Florentines to their liberty. 
In a word, he wiſhed to put an end to the council of Pita, 
which could be done only by engaging Lewis XII. in wars, 

which ſhould compel him to make his peace with the church. 


Ferdinand had likewiſe the ſame views, to keep the king of 


France at a diſtance from Navarre, Rouffillon, and the king- 
dom of Naples. As for the emperor, it was his intereſt to 
diſable France to aſſiſt the Venetians. But they had none 
of them any defire to carry war into France, but only ſo 
to manage, that this diverſion might be made at another's 
expence. 
The allies To that purpoſe they unanimouſly caſt their eyes upon 
N He -nry VIII. as a prince extremely proper to execute their 
enry Na 
war with deſigns. He had ready money, warlike ſubjects, and could 
France, With caſe tranſport troops into ſome part of France remote 
from the borders of Spain and Italy. In fine, he was very 
defirous to ſignalize himſelf by illuſtrious actions, and fcru- 
pled not to ſhow it publickly. So, each of them laboured 
with all his power to confirm him in his deſign, to wage war 
with France, by putting him in hopes of being vigorouſly 
ſupported, though nothing was farther from their thoughts. 
Leo X. was no ſooner in the papal chair, but under colour of 
notiiying his promotion, ſent him a letter, aſſuring him, that 
he was ſully determined to adhere to the league formed by 
Julius II. his predeceſſor, and even to conclude a new one 
with England. But at the ſame time, he preiſed the empe- 
ror to make a peace with Venice, and negotiated with the 
Rags rr to hinder their union with France, promiſing to 
2 all his intereſt with the emperor to procure them an ho- 
05 and advantageous peace. All theſe practices could 
not be managed ſo privately but the king of France had ſome 
intelligence 
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intelligence of them, ſo that he ſoon grew very jealous of the 1513. | 

new pope. — a. I 
Henry did not want much ſollicitation to carry his arms League con- il 

into France. His thoughts were already bent upon war, 3 

So, finding, the pope, emperor, and king of Arragon, pro- tucen the iy 

5 miſed him to act vigoroully, he did not queſtion the favour- allies and | 

5 ableneſs of the opportunity to recover good part of what his Hens. | 

E predeceſſors had formerly loſt, And therefore, he readily 

: agreed to form a new league with them, not for the aftairs 

ot Italy, with which he was probably diſguſted, but to at- 

tack France from ſeveral quarters. And that the league Att op 

might be the more ſecret, it was agreed, that it ſhould be 4. 8“ | 

negotiated at Mechlin, between Margaret of Auſtria, gover— | 

nets of the Low Countries, authoriſed by the emperor her fa- 

ther, and the ambaſſadors of England *, and that afterwards 

it ſhould be approved and ratified by the pope, the emperor, 

and Ferdinand. This was another ſnare laid for Henry, 

which he perceived not till it was too Jate to avoid 1t. 

Though Ferdinand was then upon the point of concluding 

the truce with the king of France, he made himſelf however 

one of the principal parties in this league, as repugnant as it | 

was to the truce, The ſubſtance of the new league concluded | 

at Mechlin the 5th of April, about the ſame ume the truce 


was ſigned at Orthez, was as follows. 


That withia thirty days after the date of this treaty, each The terms 
of the confederates ſhould proclaim war with the king of |” Be 
France, and within two months invade him, viz. the pope * * 
in Provence or Dauphinc : the emperor in ſome place out of 
Italy: the king of Arragon in Bearn, Guienne, or Langue- 
doc : the king of England, in Guienne, Normandy, or Pi- 
cardy, and that their armies ſhould be ſtrong and well pro- 
vided with all things, 

That the cmperor (if he had not yet done it) ſhould re- | 
voke all his proceedings in favour of the council of Pia. | 
This ſhows how little Henry or his plenipotentiaries knew of F 
what paſted at Rome, ſince it was now three months or 
more, that the emperor had abandoned that council, ] 'k 

That the pope ſhould thunder his cenſures againlt all the 
oppoſers of this league and abettors of the contrary party. 

That towards tne expences of the war, the king of Eng- p 
land ſhould give the emperor a hundred thouſand crowns of 4 


t Which were fir Edward Poynings, and fir Richard Wyngfield. Rymer's | 
controller of the houſhold, John Yonge, Fad, tom, XIII. p. 354. b; 


E 4 gold 


maſter of the rolls, fir Thomas Boleyn, 
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1513. gold, at three payments, thirty five thouſand preſently after 
Wa the declaration of the war, as much more when the war was 
[ begun, and thirty thoutand within three months after. 

| That the emperor meant not to enter into this league as 

guardian to Charles, his grandſon. 

That the emperor and king of England ſhould ratify the 
treaty within a month, and the pope and king of Arragon 
within two months, with this expreſs declaration, that in 4 
caſe the pope and the king of Arragon, ſhould not ratify the i 
treaty by the time appointed, it ſhould however be in force 
| between the emperor and the king of England. 
l Lafſtiy, the confederates renounced all exceptions whatever, 
and particularly that which might be made to another's ſtipu- 
lating for them. N 


— 
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| Never perhaps was ſeen more inſincerity than in this whole 
| negotiation, ſince of all the conſederates Henry alone inten- 
| ded to keep his word. Leo X. ratified not the treaty, Ferdi- 
| naad, as will be ſcea preſently, diſavowed his ambaſtador : 
as for the emperor, he received the money from the king 
without troubling himſelf to pertorm his engagements. Thus 
Henry was the conſtant dupe of theſe princes, who were a 
little too politick tor him. | 

Ferdinands The treaty being brought to London, Lewis Carroz de 
ambalſador Villaragud, Ferdinand's ambaſſador, approved and ratified it 
eee by letters patents of April 18th. He declared in theſe letters, 
twears to that though he had a ſufficient power from the king his 
tne league of maſter, to conclude the league with the plenipotentiaries of 
2 the conſederate princes he had not been able, for certain 
X111.p.453, weighty reaſons, to be preſent at the ſigning at Mechlin. 
But being very ſure, the treaty contained only what was agree- 
able to the king his maſter, who deſired nothing more ear- 
neſtly than its execution, he approved and ratified, in the 
iaid king's name, all the articles of the treaty. And to re- 
move all occaſion of diſputing the validity ot his ratification, 
ne inſerted the treaty word for word, in his letters of ratih- 
cation, and concluded it again with the earl of Surrey, the 
king of England's commiſſioner, by virtue of a full power 
>. 362, received for that purpoſe. Afterwards, the 25th of the 
fame month, he ſwore to the obſervance of the articles upon 
the fouls of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Jane, queen 

of Caſtile, It is uncertain whether the ambaſſador was him 
{elf deceived, or whether knowing it, voluntarily helped to 
impoſe upon Henry. All that can be faid is, that the 
great precautions taken to hinder his being ſuſpected of 
| intincerity 
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iafincerity, are not very common with thoſe who intend to 1513. 
71 act fairly. . 
* It muſt doubtleſs be thought ſtrange, that a pope, an em- Henry is im- 
g peror, and a king of Spain, ſhould thus join, to lay ſuch a Poſed upon, 
ſnare for a young prince of twenty one years of age, and who 

was even ſon-in-law to one of them, And yet it is fcarce to 
be doubted, that the league concluded at Mechlin, in the N 
abſence of the pope's and king of Arragon's ambaſſadors, was N 
thus projected to entangle Henry, under colour of keeping 

it the more ſecret. They ſucceeded fo well, that Henry re- 

lying upon the diverſions, his pretended allies would make 

in Guienne, Bearn, Provence, Dauphine, Burgundy, flat- 

tered himſelf that he might eaſily extend his conqueſts in Pi- 

cardy, To that end, he made extraordinary preparations by AR. Pub, 

fea and land, which put him to a vaſt expence. But whilſt — 

we leave him employed in preparing for the next campaign, wa 

it will be neceſſary to relate what paſſed in Italy. 

The Venetians not being able to obtain a peace from the Lene be- 
emperor, who pretended to ſubject them to very unreaſonable f EIS 
terms, ſollicited afreſh the negotiation they had begun with z «1, 58 
France. On the other hand, Lewis XII. to whom time netians. | 
was precious, readily accepted their propofals. Thus the A 
league between that monarch and the Venetians was quickly . 
concluded, upon the ſame foot as that of the year 1498. 

This was tranſacted by Andrew Gritti, who being then pri- Guicciard, 
ſoner in France, was commiſſioned to conclude it in the ſe- 

nate's name. Preſently after he was relcaſed, as well as 
Alviano, who returning to Venice, was made general of the 

forces of the republick. 

When Lewis XII. had concluded his treaty with the Ve- Lewis or: 
netians, he ordered his troops to march into Italy, where 5 3 
they arrived in June. As, by the treaty of truce concluded dith an F 
at Orthez, Henry was allowed two months to ſend his pre- army. 
tended ratification, and as that term was not yet expired, N | 
very probably Lewis ſtill flattered himſelf that Henry would | 
perform what the king of Arragon had promited for him, 
otherwiſe he would not doubtlets have ſent his beſt troops 
into Italy. Mean while, the preparations which were con- 
tinued in England. and the hoſtilities already begun at fe 
ſince April, between the French and Engliſh, thould have 
convinced him that Ferdinand had deceived him. However 
that was, the French army commanded by Ja i'rimauille, 
being arrived upon the borders of the Milaneſe, Maximilian 
Sforza quitted his capital, and retired ainong the Switzers, 
who were to the number of ſeven or eight chouſand men, at 
Como 
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1513. Como and Novarra, where they expected ſupplies from their 
= oon country. 
Ferdinands Upon the approach of the F rench, Raymund de Cardona, 
general goes who was ſtill in Lombardy with the Spaniſh army, retired 


from Milan, vithout making the leaſt motion to aſſiſt the duke of Milan, 


though Italy was not included in the truce of Orthez. Very 
likely Ferdinand was not diſpleaſed, that the French ſhould 
make ſome progreſs in the Milaneſe, to keep them employed 
there, whilit Henry carried war into Picardy. At leaſt, any 
other reaſons of his general's conduct can ſcarce be imagined. 
Sſorzaloſes The duke of Milan having no other forces but the Swit- 
all kx",  Zers to oppoſe to the French, Milan and the reſt of the 
iNovarrs, towns of the duchy, except Como and Novarra, ſubmitted 
Guieciars, to la Trimouille without offering to reſiſt, whilſt the Swit- 
zers, who were not ſtrong enough to take the field, remained 
immured within the walls of theſe two places. Whilit the 
French were making theſe conqueſts, Alviano took for the 
Venetians, Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeggio, and at laſt Cre— 
mona, after a fruitleſs attempt to become maſter of Verona 
by intelligence. 
Genoa is About this time the faction of the Adornos, who in Genoa 
_ * fided with France, found means to become ſuperior, and put 
Guicciard, the city again under the dominion of the king. 
La Trimou- Lewis XII. was now in poſſeſſion of the whole Milaneſe, 
ate e except Como and Novarra. La Trimouille knowing, the 
ret „ Switzers expected a ſtrong reinforcement from their own 
Novatra. country, thought he ſhould make haſte and beſiege Novarra, 
before the arrival of thoſe troops. He marched therefore to 
the town, and in the expectation of taking it immediately, 
furiouſly ſtormed it. But whatever bravery the French 
ſhowed upon this e they were repulſed with a very 
creat Joſs, which even obliged the general to retite to Riotta, 
The French à village about two miles from Novarra. Mean while, the 
3 Switzers proud of repulſing ſo terrible an aſtault, and begin- 
Switzers, ning to deſpiſe the French, before whom they had not yet 
Guicciare, dared to appear in the field, ſuddenly reſolved to ſally out of 
Novarra, and attack the enemy in their camp. This reſo— 
lution was immediately exccuted, to the aſtoniſhment 
of the French, who not being able to reſiſt the unexpected 
The French attack, were entirely routed, But that was not all. Their 
ene eg conſternation after the defeat was ſo great, that they thought 
Jott ; it their only ſafety to repaſs the mountains, and with all poſ- 
ſible diligence return into France. The news of their flight 
reaching Genoa, the Adornos quitted the city to the Fre- 


golas their enemies, who choſe tor doge Octavian Fregoſa, 
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head of their family and faction. Thus, within the ſpace of 1513. 

a month, Lewis XII. got and loſt Genoa ard Mitan, and Lenny nmgd 
Maximilian Sforza, who had been expelled out of his duchy, end e 
took poſſeſſion again. But it was the latter end of the year H! 
before he recovered the caſtles of Milan and Cremona, kept 

by the French and Vencetians. 

The revolution in the king of France's affairs, occaſioned Alviano 
the like in thoſe of the Venetians. Alviano their general ee 
no ſooner heard of the French army's misfortune, but he TEE 
haſtily retired into the territories of Venice, and beſieged 
Verona. But Raymund de Cardona, who, had affected a He is #feat- 
fort of neutrality whilſt the French were in the Milanefe, Ike ar 
knowing they were out of Italy, turned his forces againft PN Tk 
Alviano. He not only forced him to raiſe the ſiege of The Veneri- 
Verona, but even purfuing bim from place to place, ob- a. rn 

© pope umpire, 

tained over him a fignal victory, which obliged the Ven- 

tians to refer their differences to the pope, though he had 

declared againſt them by aſſiſting the emperor. The ne- 

ceſſity of their affairs compelled them to take that flep in 

order to gain time. They had Toft all their towns in the 
Milanefe, and their own country had been horribly ravaged 

by the Spaniſh troops, even within tight of Venice, 

Whilit theſe things paſted in Italy, Henry was propar ring 
to go into France with a numerous army. But before 1 
tpeak of the ſucceſs of his ſirſt campaign, it. will be neceſ- 
ſary briefly to mention what patled at his own court, and 
which it will be worth while to intift upon a moment. 

Thomas Wolſey had been introduced to court by the biſhop 

of Wincheſter, Prefently after, he was made privy-coun- Thomas 
ſellor, and as ſuch, had opportin} ty to make himſe It better Boy * 
Latin to the king, and gain his elteem, as well by his own miniſter. 
qualifications, as by the intereſt of the biſhop his benefac- Cavendiſh, 
tor, who ceaſed not to cauſe the king to admire the ſtrength Aus 
of his genius, and obſerve how fit he was ſor the greateſt Pol. Virg. 
affairs. Wolfey on his part neglected not what he thought Stow. 
capable of increaſing the king's Food opinion of him. To 

an indefatigable application, and extreme diligence in all the 

affairs he was charged with, he added a blind condeſcen- 

ſion ſor all his maſter's paſſions. The king was highly 

pleaſed to ſze in his court and council a churchman, lets 

rigid and ſcrupulous than the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 

the old biſhop of Wincheſter, Wo liey danced, ſung, laugh- 

ed, and played with the young courtiers who w ere mott in 

favour ; and if Polydore Virg is to be credit ted, who loved 

him not, neither had reaſon to love him, he carried his com- 

1 plaiſance 
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1513. plaiſance fo far as to lend the king his houſe for his moſt 
Wop ſecret pleaſures. However that be, his condeſcenſion, joined 
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to his talents for buſineſs, and to his knowledge in divinity 
which he had acquired, as well as the king, by reading 
the works of Thomas Aquinas, ſoon gave him the advan- 
tage over all the other courtiers, When he ſaw himſelf well 
fixed, he made it his particular buſineſs to ſhew the king 
his errors ſince his acceſſion to the throne, and how his 
a had been abuſed. By this method he infinuated to 

im by degrees, that he was ill-ſerved, and wanted an able 
miniſter, capable of eafing him in the adminiſtration of the 
moſt weighty affairs, and of ſhewing him the conſequences, 
In a word, he ſo managed, that he became himſelf that 
miniſter which he adviſed the king to ſeek, and by de- 
grees was intruſted with the care and conduct of the king's 
principal affairs. His credit rendered him haughty, proud, 
inſolent, and ungrateful to his old friends, In thort, he was 
taxed with all the failings which favourites are uſually charg- 
ed with, and which indeed few favourites can avoid. Wol- 
ſey, like moſt others, grew extremely odious, chiefly be- 
cauſe his counſels were always felf-intereſted, which the 
event diſcovered to all but the king, who was blind in that 
reſpect. His favour and credit, cauſed the moſt potent princes 
of Europe, to ſtrive to gain him to their intereſts, and to glo- 
ry, at leaſt outwardly, in being of the number of his friends. 
The reaſon is, becauſe during this reign, the affairs of 
Europe were in ſuch a fituation, that England was capable 
of making the balance incline to the ſide ſhe eſpouſed, Wol- 
fey knew how to improve this advantage, to render him- 
ſelf the richeſt and moſt powerful ſubject that ever was, 
but laboured not with the fame ardour for his maſter's ho- 
nour, as for his own intereſt. After he was declared prime 
miniſter, he managed, during the ſpace of feventcen years, 
all the king's affairs both foreign and domeitick *, 

Before the king was ready to pals into France, the wat 
was begun at ſea, In April, admiral Howard had put to 
fea with thirty two ſhips of war „ whilſt the French flect 


4 In the preſ-nt war, the king com- 
mitted to him the direction of the ſup- 
plies and proviſions to be made for the 
army; which Wolſey took care not to 
ne glect the advantage of. The victu- 
2'hng of his army was not, without a 
{arcaim to his birth, recommended to 
Wollev, favs the lurd Herbert, p. 15. 

w Hal, and the ord Herbert fy, 


forty two, fol. 22. p. 13. The ad. 
nil was accompanied by Walter Dov - 
reax, lord Ferrers, fir Wolſtan Browne, 
fir Edward Ichyngham, fir Anthon; 
Poyntz, fir John Wallop, fir Thoma: 
Wyndham, fir Stephen Bull, William 
Fitzwilliam, Arthur Plantagenct, fr 
William Sidney, efquires, c. Hall, 
to). 22, Stow, p. 491. 
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remained at Breſt, expecting ſix gallies, which Pregent * was 
to bring from Marſeilles. The Engliſh admiral approach- 
ing Breſt, reſolved to attack the French ſhips as they lay at 
anchor. But upon notice that Pregent was arrived at Con- 
quet, he failed that way, to endeavour to take the fix gal- 
lies, and attacked them indeed with prone bravery, But 


during the fight, his ſhip being grappled with Pregent's gal- 
ley, he entered it word in hand, and at firſt cauſed great 
diforder. Unhappily, the galley being afterwards diſingaged, 
he was left in the hands of his enemies, with a few attcn- 
dants, and, being unknown, was knocked over-board with 
a half-pike. The loſs of the admiral cauſed ſuch a conſter- 
nation in the Engliſh fleet, that they durſt not continue the 
fight . The news being carried to court, the king conferred 
the office of lord admiral upon Thomas Howard, brother of 
the deceaſed. Mean while, as the French fleet, by receiving 
a ſtrong reinforcement, was become ſuperior, the Engliſh 
returned to ſome port in England, expecting the arrival 
of the new admiral, The French, encouraged by the re- 
treat of the Engliſh, failed to the coaſt of England, and even 
made a deſcent in Suſſex, and carried away ſome booty. 
Mean time, Henry was preparing to carry war into France, 
though none of his pretended allies had yet made the leaſt 
ſtep towards performing the treaty of Mechlin. Leo X. had 
not ratified the treaty, and nothing was farther from his 
thoughts, than the ſending of an army into Provence or 
Dauphine. The emperor began to ſeek excuſes not to en- 
ter Burgundy with an army, though he had poſitively pro- 
niſed it. As for the king of Arragon, he had not only 
concealed from Henry his one year's truce with France, but 
was even trying to amuſe him with hopes, that he was in- 
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Henry pre- 
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Hall. 


He comes 
to know of 
Ferdinand's 
one year's 


ſtantly going to make a powerful diverſion in Guienn?, He truce with 


ſo artfully acted his part, that it was June before Henry 
was fully informed of the truce of Ortnez. Provoked at 
tuch a fraud, he diſpatched an ambatador to the king his 
father-in-law, to upbraid him with breach of faith, and tum- 
mon him to execute the treaty of Mechlin, or rather, that 
ſigned by his ambaſſador in his name at London. Where- 


x Caged by our hiſtorians, prior (4 Hen. VII.) to the tile of earl of 
Jolin. Surrey, and to the lands which were 

y This fir Edward Howard was not hs wives inheritance, Sir Edward was 
eldeſt, but ſecond fon of Thomas How- coarnutel admiral of England, Wales, 
ard, carl of Suncy, fon of the duke Ireland. Normandy, Gaſcogne, and 
of Norfolk, ſlain at Boſworth field, Aquitain, 4 Hen, VIII. March 19, 
and attainted in the parliament of Hen, Dugdale's Baron. 
VII, The ſaid Thomas was rcftored 


upon 


France. 
Herbert. 
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1513. upon Ferdinand, ſeeing he could no longer wear the maſk; 
LA} difavow'd his Nn and ſaid, he had exceeded his in- 
Ferdinand ſtructions. He confeſſed however, he had concluded a 
difowns his 
ambaſſador, truce for a year with Lewis XII. being forced by the ne- 

ceſſity of his affairs, but promiſed to do wonders when it 
was expired, and adviſed his ſon-in-law to accept of the 
truce, that they might afterwards unite their forces and joint- 
ly attack the common enemy. But Henry could no longer 
rely upon ſuch promiſes, Thus, by the artifices of the pope, 
the emperor, and Ferdinand, he ſaw himſelf engaged to carry 
war alone into the enemy's country, w which was to have 
been invaded in four ſeveral quarters. He was not convinced 
of their infincerity till it was almoſt too late to recede, the 
greateſt part of his army having already paſſed the ſez, and 
ſult entring upon action. Happily for him, Lewis XII. de- 
ceived by the treaty of truce concluded at Orthez, had now 
ſent his beſt troops into Italy, imagining Henry would ac- 
cept of the truce according to the king of Arragon's cn- 
gagement. 
The emperer Shortly after Henry received a letter from the emperor, 
breaks his with many excuſes, that it was impoſſible for him this year 
word with 
Henrr. to lead an army into Burgundy, but he would punctually 
Herbert, perform his engagement next year. Mean while, to ſhew, 
he meant not to forſake him, he ſaid, he would come and 
Henry re- ſerve as volunteer in his army, Thus, of the tour allies 
* on who were to act at once againſt France, Henry alone was 
e war . m * 
aw. charged with the burden of the war. Edward IV. his grand- 
father had been formerly in much the ſame caſe, and thought 
it no dilhonour to make a peedy peace with Lewis XI. when 
diſappointed by his allies. If Henry had followed his exam- 
ple, he would have terribly embarraſſed thoſe by whom he 
was deceived, but being greedy of glory, would ſhew he 
He paſſes his had no occaſion for them. He had fo relied on the fincerity 
— over to of his allies, that though the treaty of Mechhn was not to 
a; als, 
Herbert, be ratified by the pope and the king of Arragon, till the 5th 
Hall, of June, he had cauſed the beſt Pact of his army to paſs over 
Sow. to Calais in the middle of May. It is evident, the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of Vlechilin had been fo long retarded, only 
to engage Henry beyond a pothbility of receding, 
Thoms of Betorc the departure et the firſt troops? „Henry had be- 
Suffolk be- headed the carl of Suffolk, priſoner in the Tower ever ſince 


_ the reign of Henry VII. who gave Philip I. king of Caſtile, 
Stow. a poſitive promiſe to ſpare that lord's life. But probably, 
Herbert, 

Du Belly, 


£ On Avril 30. Stow, p. 491. 
| he 
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he gave the prince his ſon orders like thoſe given by king 
David to Solomon with reſpect to Joab. The hiſtorians have 
endeavoured to diſcover Henry's inducement at fuch a junc- 
ture, to put the earl of Suffolk to death, who was not in 
condition to hurt him. But they have ſaid nothing ſatis— 
factory *. 
The two bodies of troops tranſported to Calais departed The Engliſh 

thence the 17th of June b, under the command of the earl wn cho | 
of Shrewſbury ©, and the lord Herbert 4, in order to march A. Pub. 'k 
to Terouenne, to which they laid ſiege ©, But the king de- XIII p. 367, | 
parted not from England till the 3oth of the ſame month, 4 5 y 
having conſtituted queen Catherine regent . He arrived the Hall. | 
ſame day at Calais, being attended by Thomas Waolſey his Stow. 


Herbert, 


Hollingſh. 


The chief reaſon, as my lord Her- 
bert and others ſay, was for fear, in 
caſe of the king's death in France, 
the people being well affected to the 
hoſe of York, ſhould take him out 
of the Tower, and make him king, 
Edmund de la Pole, was fon of John 
de la Pole, duke of Suftolk, by Eliza- 
beth, ſiſter of Edward IV. But this 
reaſon ſeems weak, ſince Margaret, 
queen of Scotland, the king's ſiſter, 
was the undoubted heir of the houſe of 
York, in caſe the king died without 
iſſue. The French writers ſay, Ri- 
chard, his younger brother command- 
ed fix thouſand French at the fiege of 
Terouenne, which ſome Bave thought 
naſtened his brother's death. Dagdale's 
Baron. vol, II. p. 190. Hall, fol. 26. 

b Thomas Grey, marquis of Dor- 
tet, was general of all the king's forces, 
both by ſca and land, and Thomas, 
lord Howard, admiral, Rymer's Fed, 

c George Talbot, high fieward of 
the king's houſhold, accompanied with 
Thomas Stanley, earl of Derby, Tho- 
mas Docwra, lord prior of the order of 
Se. John, fir Robert Ratcliffe, lord 
Fitzwalter, the lord Hatiings, the lord 
Cobham, fir Rice ap Thomas, captain 
ot the light horſe, fir Thomas Blount, 
fir Richard Sachiverell, fir John Digby, 
tix John Aſkew, fir Lewis Bagot, 
ur Thomas Cornwall, &. This body 
confited of above eight - thouſand, 
Herbert, p. 15. Rymer's Fed. tom. 
XIII. p. 372. Stow, p. 491, 

4 Charles Someriet, natural fon by 
Joan Hill, of Henry duke of Somer- 
tet (who loſt his life in 3 Edward IV.) 


married Elizabeth, daughter and heir, 
of William Herbert, earl of Hunting- 
ton, by reaſon whereof he bore the 
title of lord Herbert, and as fuch had 
ſummons to paliament, 1 Henry VIII. 
3 Henry VIII. He was lord chamber- 
lain to Henry VII. and continued in 
the ſame office to king Henry VIII. 
From him are deſcended the preſent 
Somerſets, dukes of Beaufort, He was 
attended by the earls of Northumber- 
land, Kent, and Wiltſhire, the lords 
Audley, and De la Ware, the barons 
Carow, and Curſon, fir Thomas We?, 
fir Edward Hufſevy, fir Robert Di- 
mocke, fir David Owen, &c. He 
commanded fix thouſand men. The 
baron of Carow, maſter of the ord- 
nance, was killed the firſt night before 


Teronenne, in the lord Herbert's tent, 


which came ſo near him, that the 
French writ he was flain there. Her- 
bert, p. 15. Rymer, tom. XIII. p. 


Ana 


e June 22. There were within the 
town fix hundred horſe, and two thou- 
and five hundred foot, beſides the in- 
hatitants, Hall, fol. 24. Hollingſh. 
p. 817. 

f She was allo general of all the 
forces in England, and had power, 
with five noble perſonages, to take un 
money upon loan, as occahon ſhonld 
require, and to give fecarity of the 
ſums for maintaining and raifing ot 
forces, if need ſhould require; as it is 
more particularly tet forth in the pa- 
tent rolls of thele times, Bacon, p. 
143, 


prime 
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1513. prime miniſter, Charles Brandon another favorite lately made 
WA uiſcount Liſle 5, with many other lords k. Whilſt the t oops 
continued the ſiege of Terouenne, he remained at Calais with 

nine thouſand men, ready to march upon the firſt oecaſion. 
Henrycomes At laſt, having certain advice that the duke of Longueville 
to the fee. was approaching to relieve the town, he haſtened from Ca- 
Jais to the ſiege, where he arrived the 4th of Auguſt. On 
Theemperor the gth, the emperor came and conferred with him between 


py te Aire and Terouenne, and three days after repaired to the 
arts. camp and ſerved as volunteer under the king, making no 
Hall. ſcruple to receive a hundred crowns a day for his pay. By 
dow. 


this mark of eſteem, and the imaginary honour he did the 


— king, he meant to make amends for his breach of faith, and 
the hundred thouſand crowns received for an expedition 

| which he had never intended to make. 
The battle Mean time, the duke of Longueville who commanded 
5 1 the French army, approaching 'Terouenne, Henry paſled 
Mezerai, the Lys with the greateſt part of his troops, in order to meet 


Hall, him, The two armies engaged, but not long. For the 
Au. 16. fight was hardly begun, when the French, by what acci- 
dent is unknown, ran away in confuſion without any pol- 
{bility of their being rallied. But the principal officers choſe 
rather to be taken priſoners than follow fo diſhonorable an 
example. The duke of Longueville was of the number, 
with chevalier Bayard, la Fayette, Buſſi d' Amboiſe, and 
tome others of the greateſt diſtinction. This battle, if ſuch 
a rout may be ſo termed, was called, the battle of Guine- 
gaſte, and by ſome, the battle of ſpurs, becauſe the French 
made more uſe of their ſpurs than their ſwords, Whilſt the 
two armies were in view, before the engagement, a body of 
French attempred to introduce a convoy of ' proviſions into 
the town, but were repulſed by the lord Herbert, who was 
left to guard the trenches. After the battle, the beſieged 


E May 15th, 1513. His uncle ed the horſe, Edward Stafford, duke 


William Brandon, ſtandard bearer to 
Henry VII. at Boſworth field, was 
Lain by king Richard III. himlelr, 
Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 299. 

k The king divided his own ferces 
into three bodies. The vanguard, con- 
fiſting of three thouſand men, was 
commanded by Charles Brandon, viſ- 
count Lille ; the right wing by fir Ri- 
chard Carew, and the left by Thomas, 
lord Darcy ; Henry Bourchier, earl of 


Eſſex, was lieutenant general of the 


ſpears, . and fir John Pechy command- 


of Backingham, with fix hundred men, 
was on the king's left hand; and on 
the right, fir Edward Poynings, with 
the ſame number, George Nevil, lord 
Abergavenny, followed with eight hun- 
dred men; and fir William Compton, 
with the retinue of Fox, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and of Wolſey, which a- 
mounted to eight hundred men, brought 
up the rear. The king's forces were 
in all eleven thouſand three hundred 
men, Stow, p. 491, 


deſpaiting 
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deſpairing of relief, ſurrendered the city the 22d of Auguſt, 1513. 
and the king, in company with the emperor, entered the 


24th. Terouenne 
It ſeemed to be Henry's deſtiny to be always the em- ane 


peror's dupe. After the taking of FTerouenne, Maximilian, Stow. 
who had only ſerved at the ſiege as volunteer, found means Henry gives 
to have the place delivered to him, and immediately ordered — — 
it to be demoliſhed. It is hard to conceive what induced ho razes it. 
Henry to this condeſcenſion. All that can be conjectured Hall 

is, that there was perhaps in the capitulation, ſome article N 1 
againſt the razing of the place, but that altering his mind, Hollingch. 
he was willing to fave his honour by delivering it to the em- 

peror. Though this were the caſe, there would be no leſs 

reaſon to be ſurprized at his management. Tis eaſy to 

perceive it was very advantageous to Charles of Auſtria, 
grandſon of Maximilian, that Terouenne belonged neither 

to the French nor the Engliſh. But what intereſt could 

Henry have to loſe ſo many men, and ſo much time, to 

take a place in order to have it razed in favour of Maxi- 

milian, who had not merited ſuch a condeſcenſion i? 

As the ſeaſon was not yet far advanced, Henry reſolv- Stege of 
ed, before the end of the campaign, to befiege Tournay, 2 
whether he heard the place was ill provided, or the empe- "=" 
ror's intrigues had again influenced his council. For, the Stow, 
conqueſt of Tournay, which lies at ſome diſtance from Calais, 2 

ollingſh. 
was much leſs advantageous to Henry than to the archduke 
Charles, whoſe dominions it ſecured; whereas Boulogne 
would have been, without doubt, much more convenient 
for the king, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of Calais. 
Nevertheleſs the ſiege of Tournay was reſolved, probably 
becauſe the emperor hoped the king would give him that 
place as he had done Terouenne, But he found againſt 
him intereſts ſtronger than thoſe of the king himſel!', which 
oppoſed his deſigns. | | 

Whilit preparations were making for the ſiege, Henry Henry viſits 
paid a viſit to Margaret governeſs of the Low-Countries, N of 
who was at Liſle, and ſtaid thre? days with her. Then > 1" 
he returned to his army which was marching to Tournay &, Herbert. 


but 


i It bordered, it ſeems, upon his ſtrange, ſince it coſt ſo much, as Guic- 
territories, which had been much in- ciardin doubts not to call it intolerable 


teſted by irruptions from thence, and 

therefore by his intreaty, it was razed, 

lave only the cathedral, and religious 

houſes, But the French repaired it 

ſoon after. This could not hut ſeem 
Vor. VI. 


and infinite expence. Herbert, p. 10. 
k The king, about a mile or two 
from Lille, Joit himſelf in a great miſt, 
neither could he nor any of his train re- 
folve which way tc turn, till a victualler 
F ; COMINY 
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1513. but the emperor left the king upon ſome diſguſt, the rea- 
bon whereof is unknown. Next day the 15th of September, 
2 the army arrived before Tournay, which held out but ſeven 
ARA, Pub, Or eight days l. Henry entered the city on the 24th ®, a 
XIII. p. 357. month after his entry into Terouenne, By the capitulation, 
e 23. the inhabitants were to have their antient privileges, upon 
ma.” paying to Henry a ſmall annual acknowledgment of four 

thouſand livres Tournois, for ten years only “. 

After the taking of Tournay, the king calling a coun- 
cil of war, it was debated, whether it was proper to keep 
the place, which ſeemed to be difficult, by reaſon of its di- 
{lance from Calais. But after a long debate, it was reſolv- 
ed to keep it, and leave for governor fir Edward Poynings 
with a ſtrong garriſon. The contrariety of the two reſo- 
lutions with reſpe&t to Terouenne and Tournay will, per- 
haps appear ſtrange. The firſt of theſe places which was 
neareſt Calais, and ſecured the road from Calais to Tour- 
nay, was demoliſhed. The ſecond, which could not with- 
out great difficulty be relieved, was dzemed neceſſary to be 
kept. This contrariety could proceed only from Wolley's 
intereſt, who influenced the council as he pleaſed. He had 
caſt his eyes on the biſhoprick of U ournay, as a thing very 
convenient for him, whereas that of Terouenne was no- 
thing in compariſon. Accordingly he afterwards found 
means to obtain the adminiſtration of that ſee, under co- 
lour, that the biſhop refuſed to ſwear fealty to the king. 
This is the true reaſon why it was reſolved to keep 
Tournay, and perhaps of undertaking the ſiege“. 

Next day after the king's entry into Tournay, the princeſs 
Margaret ducheſs dowager of Savoy, and the archduke 
Charles her nephew, came to congratulate him upon his 


Henry keeps 
Tournay, 


Herbert. 


Margaret 
and Charles 
come and lee 
Henry at 
Tourpay. 


coming by chance from his army, both 
informed him where his army lay, and 
conducted him thither, to the creat 
joy of them all, Herbert, p. 16. Hall, 
fol. 35. 

Though the gates bore this in- 
ſeription, thou haſt never loſt thy vir- 
ginity. Hall, fol. 44. 

m Hall ſays, it was the ad of Octo- 
ber. The king knighted upon this 
dccaſion, Edward Guildford, William 
Fitzwilliam, ſohn Dauncy, William 
Lier, John Sharpe, William Huſey, 
John Savage, Chriſtopher Garnythe, &c. 
— The number of inhabitants in that 
city was eighty thouſand, Hall, fol. 45 

» And preſent payment at afty thou- 


fand crowns de ſoleil, (or ten rhouſin4 
pounds ſterling. Hall, fol, 44.) The 
city ſurrendered to the king by the 
name of Roy Tres Chreſtien, | moſt 
chriſtian king. ] Herbert, p. 17. 

© Wolſey repreſented to the king. 
that it was fit Tournay ſhould be kep: 
as a trophy of his victories, and the 
rather, as Cæſar (in his commentaries) 
acknowledges he no where met with i 
brave a reſiſtance, However, it colt 
Wolſey no ſmall trouble and oppoſition 
before he could obtain the poſſeiſion 
of this biſhoprick, Herbert, p. 17 
Strype's Mcm, Hccl, Henry VIII. Ps 
xs; 


new 
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new conqueſt. The fortnight they ſtaid with him, he took 1512. 

care to entertain them with all forts of diverſions, as juſts, - 
tournaments, running at the ring, balls, maſquerades, and Hall. 

the like. Mean while, amidſt all theſe diverſions, the mi- — 

niſters of the two courts began a treaty, which was con- 

cluded a few days after, 

Margaret and Charles being returned to Liſle, Henry re- Henry re- 
paid their viſit, and was received with all imaginable reſpect un 
and civility, Some days after, on the 15th of October they yew treaty 
ſigned a treaty, importing, That though Henry had bound at Liſle. 
himſelf not to repaſs into England till the war was ended, _ thaw 
he ſhould however have liberty to return thither with his Ga,l,37? 

* October 155 
army. Herbert. 

That during the winter, the emperor ſhould keep in Ar- 
tois and Hainault four thouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot, 
for the defence as well of Tournay and the Tournaiſis, as of 
the archduke's dominions. 

That for the maintenance of thele troops, Henry ſhould 
pay the emperor two hundred thouſand crowns at ſeveral 
payments. . 

That before the iſt of June the next year, Henry ſhould 
carry war into Guienne, Normandy, or Picardy, and the 
emperor into ſome other province of France, 

That before the 15th of May, the emperor, the ducheſs 
Margaret, the archduke Charles, the king of England, 
queen Catherine, the princeſs Mary, ſhould mect all toge- 
ther at Calais to celebrate the archduke's marriage with the 
princeſs Mary, purſuant to the treaty concluded between the 
emperor and the late king Henry VII. 

Whatever was to be done, Henry mult always find mo- Remarks on 
ney. Maximilian had already received a hundred thouſand wis tres. 
crowns of gold, without having executed any of his en- 
gagements entered into by the treaty of Mechlin, and found 
means to procure two hundred thouſand more by the preſent 
treaty, beſides the advantage of razing Ferouenne, which 
very much annoyed his grandſon the archduke's dominions. 

Nay, it is very probable, the diſguſt which made him quit 
the king's army, proceeded from his not being able to per- 
ſuade him to promiſe him Tournay alſo when taken. This 
manifeſtly ſhews, -he looked upon Henry as a novice ealily 
to be inſnared. Certainly Henry's many falſe ſteps in the 
beginning of his reign can only be excuſed by his little 
knowledge of the character of the princes with whom he 


neated; 
F 2 It 
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It cannot be doubted, that the king of Arragon was of 


LW the ſame opinion concerning Henry his ſon-in-law, Not- 


Ferdinand 
propoſes a 
new league 
to Henry, 


Henry re- 
rurns to 
England, 
Herbert, 
Hall. 
Stow. 


The Swit- 
zers enter 
Burgundy. 
Mecezera), 

Guicc:ard, 


P. Daniel. 


withſtanding the ill turn he had ſerved him laſt year, he had 
{till the aſſurance to ſend him an ambaſſador at Liſle to pro- 
poſe a new league, as if his word had been more to be relied 
on than ſome months before. But it does not appear that 
Henry was then inclined to truſt to his promiſes. 

Henry departed from Liſle the 17th of October, and on 
the 24th arrived at his palace at Richmond after a glorious 
campaign. I call it glorious, if the ſucceſs of his arms be 
only conſidered. But in another reſpect it was not very ho- 
nourable, ſince he had been the dupe of the pope, the em- 
peror, and the king of Arragon, who had thrown upon him 
the whole burden of the war, which ſhould have been com- 
mon to all the four. It is true, he had taken Terouenne 
and Tournay. But the firſt of theſe places being given to 
the emperor and razed, was to him of no benefit. As for 
Tournay, he never reaped any conſiderable advantage from 
it, by reaſon of its diſtance from Calais. Wolſey was the 
only gainer by it, the biſhoprick of that city, which he 
obtained in the end, together with the abby of St. Amand, 
being of a much greater revenue than what the king himſelt 
received from T'ournay and its territory. 

The ill ſucceſs of the Italian campaign had put Lewis 
XII's affairs in a bad ſituation, and the loſs of the battle of 
Guinegaſte with the taking of Terouenne and Tournay, had 
entirely diſordered them. But this was a trifle in compa- 
riſon of the danger France was in by a Swiſs invaſion; after 
the French were driven out of the Milaneſe. Ihe warlike 
Switzers, excited againſt Lewis by the pope and the empe- 
ror, not being fatished with their advantages over him in 
Italy, reſolved to attack him in his own kingdom. The op- 
portunity was favourable, by reaſon of the ſeveral tore- 
mentioned junctures. To improve the opportunity there- 
fore, the Switzers levied fifteen thouſand men“, to whom 
the emperor joined all the nobility of Franche Comte, and 
ſome German horſe under the command of Ulric duke of 


They befiege Wirtemberg. This army entering the duchy of Burgundy, 


Dijon. 


encamped before Dijon, where la Trimouille lately returned 
from Italy, had ſhut himſelf up with ſome troops 4 ; but that 
place was ſo weak, that there was no likelihood of keeping 


p Twenty five thouſand, ſays P. a thouſand horſe and artilley, I. 12. 
Daniel, tom. VII. p. 4:0, — Gvicci- q A thouſand lances, and fix thou- 
ardin ſays, they had twenty thouſand fand foot, Guicciard, 
foot, and that the emperor ſent them 


| 3 


it, 
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it. He defended it however ſix weeks. But at laſt, ſeeing 


85 
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that by the loſs of Dijon not only Burgundy, but all the! 


reſt of France would be in great dariger, he thought he 
ſhould prevent it without waiting the king's orders, which 


might come too late. By a capitulation with the Switzers, La Trimou- 
he bound himſelf to pay them four hundred thouſand ille treats 


without the 


crowns r, of which he paid down twenty thouſand, and king's 
promiſed in the king's name, that he would deſiſt from all knowledge. 


his pretenſions to the duchy of Milan. The Switzers, 
pleaſed with their expedition, retired into their own country, 
carrying with them four hoſtages, who found means to eſ- 
cape when they knew the king refuſed to ratify the capitu- 
lation. p 

Lewis XII. finding himſelf attacked in ſo many places, 
and not doubting that the pope and the king of Arragon crea- 
ted him all theſe troubles, reſolved at laſt to be reconciled 
with the pope. This reconciliation was the more eaſy, as 
Leo X. had not like Julius II. a perſonal enmity againſt him. 
Since the French were out of Italy, he had nothing to de- 
mand of the king but the diſlolving of the council of Piſa, 
without which indeed he could not conſent to a peace. The 
council was grown fo thin, that Lewis in fortaking it made 
no great ſacriſice to the pope. It is true, the ſubmitting in 
a point he had hitherto openly maintained, ſeemed to be a 
little diſhonourable. But as the council of Piſa had been 
properly ſummoned againit Julius II. he thought he might 
without reproach. yield to another pope. However, Lewis 
perceiving that by his reconciliation with Leo X. he ſhould 
take from the kings of England and Arragon the pretence 
to make war upon him, was at length induced to renounce 
his council, and acknowledge that of Lateran. This re- 
nunciation was ſolemnly made in the tenth ſeſſion, held 
about the end of December, 

Leo X. in the beginning of his pontificate writ to Henry 


Guicciard, 


Du Bellai. 


Lewismakes 
a peace with 
the pope. 
CGuicciard, 
Mezerai, 


Herbert, 


The pope 


as to all the reſt of the princes, earneſtly exhorting him to schont“ 


peuce. In this manner he was to talk, in order to diſcharge 


Henry to 


peace. 


the duty of the common father of chriſtians. Henry, who AR. Pub, 


{aw plainty, and was afterwards ſtill more fully convinced, 
that this was only grimace, replicd, he could not make peace 
without his allies, and that a ſeparate peace would be di- 
rectly contrary to all his engagements. This anſwer dif- 
plealed not the pope, who then fought only to raiſe enemies 
o France, But when he was ſure of his agreement with 


2 Six hundred thouſand. Idem. 


F 3 Lewis 


XIII. r. ;;. 


arch 106. 
Quicciatd. 


Act. Pub. 


XIII. p.;; Ls. 
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Lewis XII. be took octaſion to ſend another letter to Hen- 


Wy ry, telling him, he never intended to perſuade him to make 


a ſeparate peace, but as he had taken up arms ſolely for the 


| defence. of the church and the holy ſee, and had by his late 


Henry fees 


he 1s abuſed; 


He reſolves 
to male 
peace with 
France, 


War be- 
tween Eng- 
land and 
Scotland, 
Buchanan, 


Hebert, 


victories attained the end he had propoſed, it was reaſonable 


he ſhould lay them down, ſince the prince who oppreſſed 


the church was returned to his obedience, The letter was 
dated December the 17th, about the time of the tenth ſeſſion 
of the council of Lateran, wherein the French ambaſſadors 
made a folemn ſubmiſſion in their maſter's name. 

Nothing contributed more to open Henry's eyes, than this 
ſecond letter. He imagined, when he proteſted that he 
took up arms in defence of the church, his allies knew, he 
did not mean for all that to neglect his own intereſt, that lan- 
guage being properly only to amuſe the publick, He had 
the more reaſon to believe it, as even in the treaty of league 


euch of the allies had evidently propoſed to himſelf temporal 


advantages. And yet, he ſaw, the pope had no ſooner ob- 
tained his defire, but he took the words of the preamble of 
the treaty in the literal ſenſe, as if there had been indeed 
no other deſign than to labour for the church, and under 
that colour, pretended to diſſolve a league formed by him- 
ſelf, This convinced him, that the pope in drawing him 
into a war with France, had only his own intereſt in view, 
On the other hand, he was not better pleated with the king 
of Arragon, nor had reaſon to be ſo. As for the emperor, 
he had performed nothing of what he had promiſed. All 
theſe conſiderations, having atlaſt opened his eyes, produced 
a peace with France, which was concluded the next year, 
But before we cloſe this, it will be neceſſary to relate what 
paſſed during the campaigi between the Engliſh and Scots. 
James IV. ſeeing Henry ready to carry war into France, 
called his parliament, and repreſented to them the indignities, 
Scotland had ſuffered from the Engliſh ſince the laſt peace. 
Breton's affair was not forgot in this enumeration. But the 


beſt reaſon, he alledged to induce the Scots to a war was, 


that France, the ancient and faithful ally of Scotland, being 
about to be invaded by the king of England, he could not 
diſpenſe with aſſiſting her. This reaſon, though very plau- 
ible, was not however univerſally approved. Many thought 
it range that the king ſhould thus wantonly, and without 
any urgent neceffity, break a peace advantageous to Scot- 
land, ſolemnly ſworn to, and even lately renewed, But the 
king's creatures and the penſioners of France, whom La- 
mothe the French ambatitzior had now prepared to ſerve the 

in, 


x BS 


F jorit 


to 


invade 
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king his maſter upon this occaſion, carried it by a great ma- 1513. 


„ fo that war was reſolved. 


The letter dated the 26th of July contained the grievances, 
James believed to have cauſe to complain of, and a declara- 


tio 


France. Henry could not ſend his anſwer til! the 12th of 


Auguſt, the ſubſtance whereof Was, „ hat he was not at Renn. 5 
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all ſurpriſed to fee him break the peace upon frivolous pre- 

tences, ſince he therein only imitated the infincerity of his 
anceſtors and progenitors, Then he upbraided him, that 
whilſt he knew him to be in England, he never ſhowed, 

either by letter or ambaſlacor, that he intended to eſpouſe 
the king of France's quarrel, but waited for his departure 
to execute his unjuſt defizns, He added, that knowing 
him perfectly, he had forcicen his breach of faith, and for 
that reaſon, before he paſſed into France, had taken ſuch 
a courſe, and ſo well provided for the defence of his 
kingdom, that he did not queſtion by God's help to fruſ- 
trate all the endeavours of ſchiſmaticks, excommunicated 
by the pope and council of Latcran, That beſides, he 
hoped to have it very ſoon in his power to requite him, 
and in the mean time would not tail to take the moſt et- 
tectual methods to deprive him and his poſterity of all 
hopes of ever inheriting the kingdom, he was going ſo 
perhdioully to invade. "After that, he ſet before his eyes 
the example of the king of Navarre, who for taking part 
with France was diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom, without 
hopes of being ever reſtored, As for the pretended grie- 
vances alledged in his letter, he ſaid, they had been 
ſo often anſwered, that all farther mention of them was 
entirely needleſs. But for the king of Scotland's ſum- 
moning him to deſiſt from the war with F rance, he told 
him, he did not acknowledge him for competent judge 
in his affairs with Lewis XII. and notwithſtanding his 
threats would continue the war. He concluded with 
ſaying, that he might be atlured he would omit no oppor- 
tunity to be revenged, wherein he hoped to ſucceed with 
the help of God and St, George.” 


James ſtaid not for an anſwer to his letter to take the 


field. On the 22d of Auguſt, he _— Northumberland, } 5 
F 4 and &c. 


enry was in France, when James affembled his army to James IV. 
gland, purſuant to the foregoing reſolution. But yours Eng- 
keep ſome fort of formality, James © writ him a letter, and 14; And 
ſent it by a hcrald, who found him at the ſiege of Terouenne. &Fance to 


X111 P. 382. 
n of war in caſe he deſiſted not from his inyalion of Hall. 
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nay, ſome mount the number to a hundred thouſand, which 
is hardly credible. It cannot however be doubted it was 
very numerous, confidering the care Buchanan takes to 
ſhow, it was extremely leſſened by deſertions, and by be- 
ing kept unemployed for ſome time. The earl of Surrey 
was then in Yorkſhire * with twenty fix thouſand men. But 
at the firſt news of the Scots entering England, he marched 
directly towards them, and the 4th of September came near 
enough to ſend and offer them battle by a herald, who re- 
ported, that the king of Scotland accepted it for the Friday 
following. James was then encamped on the edge of mount 
Cheyiot, where it was difficult to attack him . And there- 
fore, the earl of Surrey, ſeeing the Scots would fight only 
in ſo advantageous a poſt, reſolved to ſtay till they deſcended 
on the plain. The Engliſh not appearing on the day ap- 
pointed, an old Scotch lord “ took occaſion to repreſent to 
the king, that he had done enough to ſave his honour: that 
it was not prudent to fight the Engliſh in their own country, 
but the beſt way would be to retire with his booty into Scot- 
land, where it would be in his power to fight or avoid a bat- 
tle as he pleaſed: that as he had taken up arms only to 


make a diverſion in favour of France, he no leſs employed 


the Engliſh forces without fighting, than by hazarding a 
battle: that upon this occaſion he ought not to liſten to the 
intereſted counſels of the French ambatlador, who only 
wanted to hazard ſome great action at another's expence, in 
order to free the king his maſter from his preſent ſtreights : 
but in ſerving France, Scotland was likewiſe to be regarded. 
This advice ſeemed too cautious to the king. As he had de- 
termined to give battle, he hercely anſwered, he would fight 
the'Engliſh were they a hundred thouſand. Mean while, 
the ear] of Surrey to draw him from his poſt, marched along 
a river * which parted the two armies, as if he intended to 


$ Which yielded after a fix days 
fiege. Hall, fol. 38. 

t The king had, at his departure, 
appointed him his lieutenant in the 
north of England; with orders, if the 
Scots ade any incurſions, to raiſe the 
militia of the counties of Cheſter, 
Lancaſter, Durham, Northumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, Hell, 
fol. 37. Rymer's Fad, tom. XII. 


u There was but one narrow field to 
get up to him, and at the bottom of 


the hill was placed all his ordnance. 


On one fide of his army was a great 
march, and the other parts of it were 
encompaſſed with Cheviot hills. Hall, 
fol. 40. 

w Archibald Douglaſs, earl of An- 
gus. Buchanan. 

x The river Tyil, or elſe Sandyfor l. 
Hall, fol. 41. 


enter 
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enter Scotland through Carliſle, the road to which place he 1513. 
ſeemed to take. James having notice of it ſet fire to his Gyn 
camp, and marched along the ſame river on the oppoſite 

ſide. But unhappily for him, the ſmoak of his own camp 

hindered him from ſeeing the Engliſh, who forded the river 
unperceived. Then James halting about Floddon drew up Battle of 
his army. Here it was the earl] of Surrey attacked him, ory HW 
having paſſed with difficulty a ſort of moraſs between the two i; er 
armies. The particulars of this battle are fo variouſly re- and ſlain. 
lated by the hiſtorians of both nations, that the one cannot Buchanan. 
be followed without departing from the other. But as to Stow. 
the ſucceſs it is not the ſame. They all agree, the Scots loſt Herbert. 
the day after valiantly fighting till night, which parted the 
combatants. The two armies retiring, the Engliſh knew 

not they were victorious till the morning, when they ſaw, 

their enemies had quitted the held of battle with all their ar- 

tillery. The Engliſh own, they loſt five thouſand men in 

the battle, which was fought the gth of September. But they 

ſay the Scots loſt ten thouſand . The Scots pretend, there 

were but five thouſand {lain on each fide, but confeſs their 

loſs was very conſiderable, by the great number of lords and 

officers of their nation killed in the battle, whereas the Eng- 

liſh loſt not one perſon of diſtinction 2. Ning James was 

never more ſeen after the battle. The Engliſh imagined The Engliſt 
they found his body wounded in two places, and ordercd it Oy 
to be put into a leaden coffin, without daring however to his body. 
bury it, becauſe he died excommunicate. But the Scots af- Buchanan. 
firmed it was not the body of their king. They ſaid that — 
before the battle, he had cauſed ive men of his own ſtature 

to wear the ſame arms with himiclt, and that the body which 

the Engliſh took for the king's was one Elphinſton's, who 

greatly reſembled him. However, they could not tell what 

was become of the king. One jaid indeed, he ſaw him ride 


y Hall favs, there were fifteen hun- 
dred Engliſh, and twelve thouſand 
Scots ſlain, fol. 43. According to 
Buchanan, there fell above five thou- 
ſand Scots, 

2 In this battle the vanguard was 
led by the lord Thomas Howard, who 
had with him the lords Clifford, Con- 
yers, Latimer, Scrope of Upſale, Lum- 
ley, Ogle; fir Nicolas Appleyard, fir 
William Sidney, fir William Gatcoyne, 
fir Stephen Bull, fir Henry Shirburne, 
&c, The right wing was command d 
by fir Edmund Howard, and the left 
by fir Marmaduke Conſtable, TI.“ 


rear was brought up by the earl of Sur- 
rey himſelf, who was attended by the 
lord Scrope of Bolton, fir Philip Til- 
ney, fir George Darcy, fir Thomas 
Barkley, fir John Stanley, fir John 
Willoughby, &c; the lord Dacres, and 
fir Edward Stanley, with their horſe, 
being appointed as a reſerve, On the 


Scotch fide there fell one archbiſhop, _ 


two biſhops, tour abbots, twelve earls, 
and ſeventeen barons, with eight or 
en thouſand common ſoldiers, Sce a 
detcription of the battle in my Jord 
Herbert, p. 18, Hall, fol, 38, &c, 
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over the Tweed after the battle. But as the fight laſted till 
night, this evidence is not much to be relied on. It was 
however the foundation of the report of his not being dead, 
Some ſuſpected, he was killed in retiring out of the hattle 
by the lord Alexander Humes, or his vaſlals. But this fact 
was never well proved. However this be, it was never 
known for certain, whether the body found by the Engliſh 
on the field of battle, was the king's or not . Mean 
while, Henry ſuppoſing it to be the very corpſe of James IV. 
writ to the pope for a diſpenſation to inter it in St. Paul's 
church d. Leo X. anſwered by a brief, ſignifying, That 
„it was ſet forth to him from the king of England, that in 
a treaty concluded between the late king of Scotland and 
& Henry VII. and renewed by Henry VIII. the firſt had 
& ſubmitted to an excommunication in caſe he acted in 
yet had broken the peace : that there- 
fore he had been pronounced excommunicate by the car- 
& dinal archbiſhop of York, by virtue of a power granted 
by Julius II: that he died in a battle without having been 
abſolved; but in conſideration of his royal dignity and 
« nearneſs of blood, the king of England deſired permiſſion 
« to bury him in conſecrated ground. Upon theſe accounts, 
« the pope was pleaſed to grant his requeſt, conſidering, 2+ 
« he was told and ought ro believe, james in his laſt mo- 
« ments ſhowed ſome ſigns of contrition, fuch as his cir- 
„ cumſtances would admit. That therefore he appointed 
«© the biſhop of London, or any other biſhop the king ſhould 
pleaſe to nominate, to enquire into the matter ; and if it 
« was found, James had ſhown any ſigns of repentance be- 
fore his death, he gave him power to abſolve him: that 
„ however, the abſolution ſhould ſerve for no other purpofe 
« than his interment in holy ground. Moreover, he or- 
„ dered the biſhop to enjoin the king of England to under- 
go ſome convenient or ſuitable penance in the name of the 
« deceaſed king.“ 

Among many remarks that might be made on this brief, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to this one. There was no declaration 
of war between James and Henry before James's letter dated 


2 Hall affirms, that it was found by 
the lord Dacres, and ſhowed to fir Wil- 
liam Scott, king James's chancellor, 
and to fir John Forman, his ſerjeant 
porter, Who knew him at firſt fight, 
fol. 4Js , 

> Stow ſaps, it was conveyed to 


Shene monaſtery in Surrey; and fur- 
ther adds, that he had ſeen it there, 
after the diſſolution of that monaſtery, 
wrapped in lead, thrown into a large 
room, amongſt old timber, ſtone, lead, 


and other rubbiſh, p. 494. 


the 
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the 16th of July, and reccived the 12th of Auguſt, nor any 1513. 
hoſtility committed before the 22d of Auguſt, when James 
entered England. So the king of Scotland cannot be ſaid to 
have violated the truce till that time. Now, he died the gth 
of September, excommunicated by the cardinal of York, who 
was then ambaſſador at Rome. Hence I think it may be in- 
ferred, that the cardinal had excommunicated James without 
knowing the cauſe, or hearing his reaſons, and probably upon 
a bare letter ſent him by Henry, that the king of Scotland in- 
tended to break the peace; I ſay, he only intended to break 
the peace, ſince there is no likelihood that from the 22d of 
Auguſt, when James entered England, to the gth of Sep- 
tember, the day of his death, the cardinal, who was at 
Rome, could have been informed of the actual rupture, and 
proceeded to an excommunication. I ſay nothing of the ſup- 
poſition that James, flain in the field, ſhowed any ſigns of 
contrition, eſpecially as it was even uncertain whether the 
body they would have interred, was the king of Scotland's. 
I paſs over likewile the limitation ſet to the abſolution, that it 
ſhould ſerve only for burying the dead prince in holy ground, 
and the penance enjoined a living perſon in the name of a 
dead one, Every reader may make what reflections he 
thinks proper on theſe thipgs, | 

Such being the ſituation of the affairs of Europe, at the 1514. 
end of the year 1512, it is not ſurpriſing that the deſigns ano 
intereſts of the princes ſhould be different from what they were Intereſts and 
in the beginning of the ſame year. It is therefore neceſſary, e 
before we enter upon the recital of the events of the year of Europe. 
1514, to mention how the chief ſovereigns ſtood affected. 

Lewis XII. burned with deſire to recover Genoa and Lewis XII. 
Milan. But he perccived, that to ſucceed in that deſign, the 
allies muſt be divided, otherwiſe there was not even a poſſibi- 
lity of undertaking it. The pope, emperor, king of Arra- 
gon, and Switzers, were equally concerned to oppoſe it. | 
And yet, as they had alſo their ſeparate intereſts, he thought | 
it would not be impoſſible to divide them, by offering to each | 
apart, or at leaſt to ſome of them, advantages as great as 
thofe they could naturally expect from their union. Beſides, 4 
he hoped in treating with each in particular, to breed jealou- i 
lies and ſuſpicions among them, which would induce them iN 
to make haſte and treat with him for tear of being deſerted. 40 
He had the more hopes of ſucceeding this way, as moſt of 1 
the princes with whom he was in war, were not over ſerupu— 
lous, but rather very ready to ſacrifice their allies to their ow + | 


private intereſt, Jo this artifice therefore Lewis recurred \ 
to f 
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1514. to free himſelf from his preſent embaraſſment. At the begin- 
hing of the year 15 14, he took care to renew the negotiation 
concerning the marriage of the princeſs Rene his ſecond 
daughter with Charles, archduke of Auſtria, knowing Max- 

imilian and Ferdinand were equally deſirous of it, eſpecially 

upon the terms propoſed by themſelves. He ſtarted however 
difficulties capable of continuing the negotiation without en- 

9902 breaking it off. The pope could not look upon this 

roject without uneaſineſs. He was as much afraid of Mi- 

Jan s being in the hands of a grandſon of the emperor, and 

of the king of Arragon, as of ſecing the French king re- 
ſtored. His intereſt required that Milan ſhould remain 1n the 

family of the Sforzas. The Switzers paſſionately wiſhed it 

alſo, The Venetians too would have therein found a great 
advantage, if another intereſt had not prevailed. And that 

was, to oblige the emperor to make peace with them on 
reaſonable terms. But this they could not hope without the 
aſliſtance of France, and this aſhſtance couid not be ob- 

tained without aiding Lewis XII. to recover the Milaneſe. 
Maximilian, Maximilian found his account in his war with Venice, 
becauſe it coft him little. Since the league of Cambray, he 

had always been powerfully aided by France, or Spain, or 

rather, had never made war but at another's expence. His 

allies were neceflarily obliged to ſind him men or money, 
otherwiſe they might be ſure he would quickly change ſides. 

Since he had left France, the Spaniſh troops had done all 

in the war with Venice, and the king of Arragon, with all 

his policy, was not able to diſpenſe with acting for him. It 

is not therefore ſurpriſing that he was fo difficult, when u 

peace was on foot, or uſed his endeavours to inflame the di- 

viſions among the princes. 

The king of As for king Ferdinand, ſince he was become maſter of 
Allagth, Navarre, it was his intereſt to embroil affairs, and cheriſh in 
Italy, the hopes and fears of the ſeveral parties, to make him- 

ſel} neceſſary, and that a peace might not be concluded with- 

out him. He © thereby tried to hinder Lewis from thinking of 
Navarre, and hoped at laſt to come to a treaty which ſhould 

leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of his conqueſt. For that rea- 

Don, be acted all forts of parts, in order to attain his ends. 

One while, he aſſiſted the emperor againſt the Venetians, 
another while, he ſollicited him in their favour. Sometimes 
he excited the pope and Switzers not to ſuffer the king of 

France to become matter of Milan; and ſometimes he offered 

0 afiir the fame prince to conquer that duchy. J'his was 

gay Grech and artifice to preſerve a diſſention fo adv ant; eous 
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to him. However, his policy began to fail him, He had 1514. 
ſo forfeited his reputation with reſpect to ſincerity, that ge 
was no longer truſted. It was merely out of neceflity, or 
from a defire to breed ſuſpicion in their enemies, that the reſt 
of the ſovereigns made any treaties with him, which, they 
were ſenſible, they could not rely on, | 

Henry VIII. had with glory got clear of his firſt campaign, Henry vin. 
but plainly ſaw himſelf indebted for his good ſucceſs to Lewis's 
paſſion, who had neglected the defence of his own kingdom, 
by ſending his beſt troops to recover Milan. The truth is, 
Henry, depending upon the treaty of Mechlin, and the di- 
verſions, his allies were to make in ſeveral provinces of 
France, had led into that kingdom not above five and twenty 
thouſand men, too weak an army to give him hopes of great 
advantages, had he been to deal with all the forces of his 
enemy. Forſaken as he was by the pope, the emperor, the 
king of Arragon, how would he have diſengaged himſelf, it 
Lewis XII. had reſolved to defer his Milan expedition to ano- 
ther time, and march all his troops into Picardy ? Thus 
Henry would have confidered, and in effect did conſider, 
that he was more indebted for the victory of Guinegaſte, and 
the taking of 'Terouenne and Tournay, to the circumſtances 
of the time than to his prudence or valour. He was therefore 
inclined to get clear of an affair, he had indiſcreetly embarked 
in, without flattering himſelf any longer with the imaginary 
aſſiſtance of his allies, It was neceflary however to conceal 
his inclination, in order to Craw from France advantageous 
conditions in a treaty, Such was the poſture of affairs in the 
beginning of the year 1514. But before I ſpeak of thoſe of Affen of 
England in particular, it is requiſite to ſhow what ſteps were 8 en 
taken by the princes concerned in the troubles of Italy, ben 
cauſe that was then the chief point, on which all the other 
affairs did depend. 

Leo X. being alarmed at the negotiation, Lewis XII. had Leo X. tries 
renewed with the emperor, concerning the marriage of Rene {7 Piel 
his ſecond daughter, uſed all poſſible endeavours to reconcile ang Swit- 
the Switzers to France, that Lewis might be leſs inclined to zers. 
treat with the emperor and the king of Arragon. But he 2 
wiſhed that Lewis would ratify the capitulation of Dijon, as : 
to what concerned the duchy of Milan, and on the other 
hand, exhorted the Switzers to be ſatisfied with a leis ſum 
than was promiſed by la I'rimouille. This was the plan he 
had formed for that reconciliation, In ſhort, he had fo far 
gained his point, that the king of France had oftered a truce 
tor three years, without however departing from his pete” 
ions 
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1514. fions to Milan, and many of the principal Switzers were ſa- 
LA tied with it. But it was not poſſible to perſuade that peo- 
ple to abate any thing of the capitulation of Dijon. They 
even debated whether they ſhould make a ſecond incurſion 
into France to revenge the breach of that treaty. Thus the 
pope's pains were fruitleſs, and the Switzers ſtill remained 
mortal enemies to France. 
Ferdinand Ferdinand having advice of what was tranſacting in Swit- 
prolongs che zerland, was afraid of being deſerted, whether Lewis gave 
Lewis XII. up his claim to Milan, or the Switzers accepted the truce he 
Guicciard, offered them. So, without communicating any thing to his 
> Strap allies, he ſpeedily ſent Quintana, his ſecretary to Paris, who 
p- 395. , 

renewed for a year the truce with France upon the ſame foot 
with the former. Only by a ſecret article, Lewis promiſed 
not to invade the Milaneſe this year. In the publication of 
the truce in France, there was no mention of Milan. But 
Ferdinand publiſhed it in Spain with that article, ſo that the 
world was at a loſs to know what to think of the matter, 
Lewis made no ſcruple to prolong the truce, becauſe he could 
not undertake to invade Milan and Navarre, before he had 
made a peace with England. Befides, he was very glad the 
world ſhould think, the truce, he had prolonged with the 

king of Arragon, would be followed by a peace, 
The pope This was a very natural conſequence, and probably, it 
uns inclined Henry ſeriouſly to think of a peace. But on the 
between the Other hand, Lewis was going to receive a great prejudice by it, 
emperor and in that the pope to break his meaſures with reſpect to Milan, 
gr, laboured with all his power to procure a peace between the 
him umpire Emperor and the Venetians. He defired above all things, 
of their dif- for the good of his fee, of all Italy, and of himſelf, that the 
— French ſhould never more ſet foot in Italy. Whilſt the 
French were in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, Italy had never 
been free from troubles, the popes had been lels regarded 
than before, and the Florentines had preſerved their liberty. 
Theſe were ſufficient reaſons to make the pope wiſh, they 
might never return. Beſides, he had formed projects for rai- 
ſing his family, which their neighbourhood might obſtruct, 
One great means to attain his ends, was, to deprive Lewis 
XH. of the aſſiſtance of the Venetians, which would infallibly 
happen, if it was poſſible to find ſome expedient to make their 
peace with the emperor. The laſt year the Venetians preſſed 
by the Spaniſh army, had agreed to make the pope umpire, 
and the emperor had accepted him. But the affair had lain 
dormant ever ſince. Preſently after Ferdinand's renewing of 
the truce with Lewis XII. the pope fearing a peace would be 
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concluded between the two monarchs, at the expence of the 1514. 
duchy of Milan, ſtrove to renew the negotiation between tb 
emperor and the Venetians. He knew, if it ſucceeded, the 

king of France would in vain expect the aſſiſtance of the re- 

publick to conquer Milan. In ſhort, with much ſollicita- 

tion, he obtained from both parties an engagement to ſtand 

to his arbitration, and to give him power to ſettle the terms 

of the peace as he ſhould think fit. However, by a writing 

under his own hand, he promiſed not to pronounce ſentence 

without both their conſents, 

It was very difficult to make this peace, becauſe the war Difficulties 
ſtill continuing in the ſtate of Venice and Friuli, the leaſt ſuc- of the peace. 
ceſs was ſufficient to cauſe the parties to riſe or fall in their 
demands. When the Venetians found themſelves preſſed, 
they very willingly agreed, that the emperor ſhould keep 
Verona; but then Maximilian would have alſo Vicenza, 

Padua, and Treviſo. When his affairs were not proſperous, 

he was ready to leave them theſe three places, but then the 

could not think of making peace without Verona. Thus the The pope's 
pope, finding the various ſucceſs of the war was a perpetual Praten 
obſtacle to his projected agreement, paſſed a proviſional ſen- Guicciard. 
tence, ordering that both parties ſhould lay down their arms: 

that the emperor ſhould depoſite in his hands, Vicenza, and 
whatever was poſſeſſed by the Spaniards in the territories of 

Padua, and Treviſo: that the Venetians ſhould do the like 

with regard to Crema, and pay down to the emperor fifty 
thouſand ducats : that this proviſional agreement ſhould be 

deemed void, if the two parties ſhould not think proper to 

ratify it; but in caſe they approved of it, he promiſed to 
pronounce a definitive fentence within a year. The Vene- rejected by 
tians did not think proper to ratify the ſentence, being perſua- the Vene- 
ded that, in their preſent circumſtances, a truce was much 
more prejudicial than the continuation of the war. Thus the 

pope's pains were ineffectual. Such was the fituation of the 

affairs of Italy, during the year 1514. We muſt ſce now 

what paſſed in England. 

Henry, at his return from his glorious campaign, thought Parliament 
only of mirth and diverſions. The parliament however mer nest. | 
the 3d of January, but there was nothing done of any mo- . | 
ment with reſpect to the publick affairs ©, Before the end of 
the ſeſſion, the king gave the earl of Surrey, the title of duke 


© In this parliament it was cnacted, of the contiaual ſervice and attendance (| 
that ſurgeons ſhould be diſcharged of they give day and night, and at all | 
conſtableſhip, ward, bearing of arms, hours, to their patients. | 
and of inqueſts and juties ; by rcalon 


of 
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1514. of Norſolk, which his father had enjoyed, and loſt with his 
lie at Boſworth field, fighting for Richard III 4. By this 


355 earl of change, Thomas Howard, fon and heir of the new duke, 
4 Ike of became earl of Surrey. Charles Brandon, viſcount Liſle, 
Norfolk, one of the king's favourites, was alſo created duke of Suffolk, 
Charles and Charles Somerſet, earl of Worceſter. Margaret of 
Branco? York, daughter of the duke of Clarence, brother of Edward 
Suffolk, IV. obtained likewiſe the title of counteſs of Sarum, as heir 
AQ. oo 180 earl of Warwick, her brother, beheaded by Henry 
p. 0 ec 

1 of Thomas Wolſey had now been ſome months prime mi— 
Clarence, niſter, without receiving other particular marks of his maſ- 
28 of ter's favour. But Wolſey was not forgetful of himſelf, The 
Thomas: biſhoprick of Lincoln being vacant, he fo ordered, that the 
Wolſey, is king demanded it for him of the pope, who had ingroſſed the 
_ collations of all the ſees, by anticipated reſervations. Shortly 
p. 39 After, Lewis Guillard, biſhop of Tournay, neglecting to re- 
394 pair to his biſhoprick, ſince the city was in the hands of the 
and admini- King of England, the pope readily ſuppoſed he had quitted 
ſtrator of "Wit, S Cooney. NE q 

the fee os his ſee, and gave the adminiſtration thereof to Thomas 
Tournay, Wollfey, both in temporals and ſpirituals. This was ſud- 
p. 554 denly and almoſt at once a great addition to the new favou- 


rite's income. Leo X. not expecting much, either from the 
emperor, or the king of Arragon, eaſily perceived, he might 
want the king of England. In order to gain his protection, 
he had diſpoſed of the fees of Lincoln and Tournay, in favour 
of Wolſey, to win him to his intereſt, by preſents which coſt 
him nothing. But after having ſatisfied the favourite, he 
mult teſtify by ſome mark of diſtinction, his eſtee m for the 


malter, 


d For his memorable victory over 
the Scots at Floddon, he had a ſpecial 
grant from the king, to himſelf and 
the heirs male of his body, of an ho- 


-  nourable augmentation to his arms; 


namely, to bear on the bend thereof 
the upper half of a red lyon, (painted 
as the arms of Scotland are) pierced 
through the mouth with an arrow, He 
was created duke of Norfolk, Feb. 1, 
1513-14. His father derived his de- 
ſcent (by the heirs male of Mowbray, 
and Seagtave] trom Thomas Brother- 
ton, ſon to king Edward I. Dugdale's 
Baron. vol. II. p. 268. 

e She was wife of ſir Richard Pole, 
deſcended from an antient ſtock of 
tnat name ſomewhere in Wales. This 


Jo that purpoſe, he ſent him a ſword and a hat, 


fir Richard was made chief gentleman 
of the bedchamber to prince Arthur, 
and knight of the moſt noble order of 
the garter. He had four ſons by the 
lady Margaret ; Henry, afterwards lord 
Montague, Geftrey, Arthur, and Re- 
ginald, the famous cardinal Pole, arch - 
biſhop of Canterbury, and one of the 
three that preſided at the council of 
Trent. Margaret petitioned to be 
counteſs of Saliſbury, from her grand- 
father Richard Nevil, earl of Saliſbury, 
for all whoſe caſtles, manors and lands, 
ſhe obtained a grant dated Octob. 14, 
which came to the crown by the at- 
tainder of her brother Edward, ea of 
Warwick. Idem, p. 292. 


conſecrated 
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victory over the enemies of the church. 
Whilſt the pope, emperor, and wing of Arragon, were 
labouring to accompliſh their projects, 
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conſecrated on Chriſtmas day, which the popes were wont 1514. 

to preſent to princes or generals who had obtained ſome ſignal Cn 
Th 

Fad, wit 


a a conſecrated 
ewis XII. was not ſword and 


unmindful of his own affairs f. Among all his enemies, none hat. 


ave him ſo much uneaſineſs as the king of England, chiefly ?; 393- 


or two reaſons, Firſt, Henry was young, greedy of glory, Lewis XII. 


rich in ready money, and moreover always ſure of ſupplies makes anof- 
fer of peace 
to Henry, 


Hall, 
by means of Calais, rendered all Lewis's projects in Italy Herbert. 


from his parliament, eſpecially in caſe of a war with France. 
Secondly, the diverſion he could and did make in Picardy, 


fruitleſs. He thereby kept the forces of France fo divided, Stow. 


that it was almoſt impoſſible to aſſiſt one another in caſe of Hollingh, 


accident. Thus, it was the king of France's great intereſt 
to remove this thorn from his fide, otherwiſe he could not 
undertake to recover Genca and Milan. Accordingly, he 
had been very ſeriouſly endeavouring it, ever ſince the end of 
the laſt campaign, by the means of Lewis of Orleans, duke 
of Longueville, taken priſoner at the battle of Guinegaſte. 
It was this private ambaſſador who, in his frequent conver- 
ſations with Henry, laboured by degrees to open his eyes, by 
ſhowing him how little he could depend upon his allies, and 
by clearly diſcovering their artifices to draw him into their 
ſnares. Henry was convinced, but, in all appearance, was 
told many things which he knew not before, However this 
be, theſe converſations had ſuch an effect, that Henry told 
the duke he was inclined to a peace, provided it was upon 
reaſonable terms. Lewis XII. having notice thereof, or- 
dered the duke of Longueville privately to negotiate the af- 
fair, and try to diſcover the king of England's real intentions. 
Probably, Henry inſiſted ſome time upon his claim to the 
whole kingdom of France, and particularly to Guienne and 
Normandy, which made the duke apprehenſive, his negotia- 
tion would not be ſucceſsful. However, to induce Henry to 
abate ſomething of his pretenſions, the duke had orders to 
demand the princeſs Mary his ſiſter, for the king his matter, 
who had loſt Anne of Bretagne his queen, the beginning of 
the year. This private negotiation, to which only Thomas 
Wolſey, biſhop of Lincoln was admitted, continued ſome 
time without making great progreſs, by reaſon of Henry's 
exceſſive demands. At laſt, at a ſecret conference which 


f This year Pregent landed on the ſent to revenge this affront, who land- 
coaſt of Suſſex, and burnt Brightelm- ed in Normandy, and burnt twenty 
ſtone 3 whereupon fir John Wallop was one villages and towns, Stow, p. 495. 
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1514. the king himſelf had with the duke of Longueville, he ſud- 

wn Gays denly deſiſted from the hardeſt of his demands, and _ 

| told him, on what conditions the peace might be concluded, 

| adding, he was fully refolved to reſt there. Here is a letter 

1 from the king to Wolley, under his own hand, after the 
{ conference, wherein appears what was his laſt reſolution r. 


| HY The king's ( 


Y lorde of Lynkecolne, I recommande me unto 
letter to * 


It Wolley a- yow. And lette yow wyte that I have ſpokyne with 
{| bout the the duke ; whyche in the begynnynge was as yll afrayde 
it peare, as ever he was in his lyffe leſt no good effecte ſhulde 
| 


AR. Pub, CC . 
XIII. b. 4. © comme to pas. Nevertheles, in ſarther communyng, we 


16 June, „ vente more rondly to oute matters; in ſo moche that 1 
15 % ſayde to hym, ſeinge that the kyng yowr maſter hathe 
1 &« ſoght ſo gentely unto us for bothe amyte and marryage, I 
« aftwre yow (oure honour ſavyd) we colde be well con- 
| &« tent to gyffe herkyne therto, and yff the offers wer reſo- 
| [| „ nable agre upon thos ſame ; but thes be nott reſonable, 
1410 „ excepte the amyte ihulde no lenger contynw then the 
1 payment off money: and yett natt ſo, except ther wer a 
in « reſonable ſumme ©! mony to be payd in hand by and by: 
AJ Aff his maſter wyll have the maryage, I can natt ſee 
1 how itt can be convenyently, exceptte the amyte be made 
1 duryng our lyffes and on yer affter, to the intente that all 
= „ {upycyon oft bothe ſydes may be ſett apart: 
1 „ Whyche maryage and amyte your maſter may have 
i « wnder thys maner; that is to ſay, paynge erly on hundred 
wil * thouſand crownes and att hys requeſt I nat to ſtyke for no 
8 « redy mony in hande, but to ſtande contente therwith for 
1008 « recompenlc off all thyngs. 
1-18 „ Whyche, yff your maſter conſidere what herytaunce 
14 he holdyth from me, and what good my amyte may do 
17 | to helpe forth hys mater in Italy, I thynke he wyll natt 
1 <« grettly ſtyke at: 
1 „ Thys forther more I ſayde to the duke, ſurly I can natt 
1 ſee how the amyte made for yers can any longer indure 
1 c then the payment, whyche expryde ſhulde be occafion of 
14 « new breche and demans, wherby noder he nor we ſhulde 
1 « lyff quiettly, whiche, yff ther fall alyance, I wholde be 
10 lothe to ſee; wherfor I ſee no way to eſchewe all dangers 
14 and parraylles, and to recompenſe me for withholdying 


1 Z The tranſlator has thought fit to found in Rymer's Fœædera; and in- 
{ if Inſert the original letter in the very tends to da the ſame by ell the original 
4 words of king Henry, as it is to be papers, which Rapin hath tranſlated. 


1 « off 
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« off myne inheritance (which yff I wolde be flake in, my 1514. 
4 ſubjectes wolde murmure att) but to make thys amyte 


« duryng oute lyfi: and on yere affter, paynge yerly as above 
ce reherſed ; whyche amyte wons grantyd the alyance ſhulde 
e natt be refuſyde, nor non other thyng whyche with my 
« honour ſavyd I might do: 

&« Saying forther more to hyme that, y I might demande 
« with my honour any leſſe, or take any leſſe offere (ſeyn 
« hys maſter is ſo well mynded to the forſayd alyance — 
« amyte) I wolde be glad to do that ate hys requeſt, but leſs 
« then thys hit can nott ſtonde with my honour, nor my 
e ſubjectes wyll nat be content that I ſhulde take, 

4 My lord, I ſhuyd him furthermore that, yff he thought 
« we myght truſt to have thys ende, I wolde be cyntent that 
« yow and they ſhulde commune on all other artycylles, 
« concerayng the amyte and maryage, tyll we myght have 
« abſolute aſſurance in that behalfe for lyſyng off time. 

« To whyche he anſwarde, that he colde natt aſſure me 
« theroff ; but that he truſtyde, ſeyng my demands wer ſo 
&« reſonable, that hys maſter wholde agre therto. 

“ On truſt hereon we woll that yow begyne to penne the 
& reſodue off the artycylles as ſoone as yow can; 

And thus fare yo.] well.“ 


Wryttyn with the hande off your lovying maſter, 
HENRY R. 


Though this letter has no date, it may by ſeveral circum- 
ſtances be conjectured to be written in Jang 1514. 


Lewis XII. being informed of the king of England's Lewis is not 


laſt reſolution, entertained great hopes of a peace. There Plesſed with 
. . : 4 Henry $pro- 
were however two articles which troubled him. The firſt ce 


was to pay annually a hundred thouſand crowns, as a com- 
penſation for Henry's claim to the kingdom of France. 
This was in ſome meaſure to own the juſtice of his title, and 
pay him a fort of tribute, which he could not reſolve. The 
other article related to Tournay, which he deſired to reco- 
ver, and which however was not mentioned in the king's 
propoſals. But as to this article, there was an obitacle which 
was not eaſily to be ſurmounted, and that was, Wolſey was 
concerned. 1 was not ſufficient to gain Henry by flatteries, 
or by giving him a ſum of money in lieu of Tournay; the 


favourite muſt alſo be made amends for the loſs of a ſee 


Which brought him a conſiderable income, To endeavour 
| (3.2 therefore 
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1514. therefore to agree upon theſe two articles, Lewis ſent ambaſſa- 
LW.) dors to England. He choſe for that purpoſe, Lewis d'Or- 
He ſends Jeans duke of Longueville, John de Selve firſt preſident of 
ambafſi%0's Roan, and Thomas Bohier, to whom du Bellai gives the 
to England, . , . 8 
Act. Pub. title of general of Normandy, and the king in his commiſ- 
XIII. p. 405, ſion that of chevalier general of France. Mean while, the 


400. two kings agreed upon a ceſſation of arms during the 


July 29, 


A truce a- treaty. | 
greed upon. It was eaſier for the French ambaſſadors to cauſe Henry to 


Henry te. alter his laſt reſolution concerning the firſt article, than to 


fuſes to re- . . . . * 
tore obtain the reſtitution of "Tournay. The reaſon is evident, 


Tournay. In the firſt article, the king atone was concerned, whereas in 


the ſecond, the miniſter's intereſt was properly in queſtion. 
Mean while, fince Henry was determined to make peace 
with France, Tournay could be of no farther uſe, and a 
ſum of money would have been doubtleſs more advantage- 
ous than the preſervation of that place. But Wolſey per- 
ceived when Tournay thould be in the hands of the king of 
France, he would infallibly loſe the adminiſtration of the 
ſee. So, the negotiation of the ambaſſadors upon that arti- 
cle was entirely fruitleſs. It was not the fame with reſpect 
to the penſion of the hundred thoufand crowns demanded by 
Henry. They found means to perſuade him to be ſatisfied 
with a million of crowns, in which were included the ſeven 
hundred forty five thouſand contained in the treaty of Eſta- 
ples, but whereof, indeed, an inconſiderable part had been 
Henry paid. The Spaniſh ambaſſador reſiding at London, uſed all 
i won poſſible endeavours to intervene in the negotiation, But 
Sol euch am. Henry would never ſuffer him, well knowing, he only in- 
baſlador to tended to obſtruct it. The commiſſioners of the two kings 
have to do having ſettled all the articles, the treaties were ſigned the 
in the : 
Treaty, 7 of Auguſt. 
Three ſeve- There were three ſeparate treaties. The firſt concerned 
ral treaties only the renewing of the alliance between France and Eng- 
pony land. The ſecond was about the marriage of the princess 
AQ. Pub, Mary with Lewis XII. The third, related to the payment 
XIII. p.413. of the million of crowns. As theſe treaties ſerved tor foun- 
dation to many others hereaſter concluded, it is neceſſary to 
infert the ſubſtance, at leaſt of the moſt material articles. 


h The Engliſh commiſſioners were, ſhop of Winchoſter, Rymer, tom, 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk, Thomas XIII. p. 422+ 
biſnop of Lincoin, and Richard, bi- 
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LP TREATY, 


Of peace and amity between LE wis XII. and HR x- 
Ry VIII. concluded at London, Auguſt 7. 1514. 


a year after the death of the ſhorteſt liver. That the 
ſucceſſor of him that died firſt, ſhould give notice within the 
year to the other, whether he would prolong this or make a 
new treaty, 71 155 | 

That all impoſitions laid, within fifty two years laſt paſt, 
by _ king on the ſubjects of the other, ſhould be abo- 
liſhed. 12 8 


That the peace ſhould not be deemed violated by the out- 
rages committed on either ſide. 


That neither of the two kings ſhould afford protection or 
refuge to the rebels of the other. 

By the 14th, 15th, and 16th articles, the two kings bound 
themſelves to mutual aſſiſtance in three caſes : 1. For de- 
fence of one another's dominions: 2. For recovery of the 
territories with-held by other princes : 3. In caſe one of the 
two kings ſhould be attacked on account of the prefent trea- 
ty, and affirmed upon his honour, it was for that cauſe. In 
each of thele caſes the conditions were different i, But in 
the laſt, they promiſed mutual aid, though the aflailant 
ſhould be relation, friend, or ally of one only, or of both. 

Lewis included in the treaty as his allies, the pope, the 
Switzers, and the king of Scotland *. On Henry's part were 
named the pope, Bologna, all the towns of St. Peter's patri- 
mony, the archduke of Auſtria, and the Switzers l. 

Scotland was included in the treaty, but on condition that 
the Scots ſhould commit no hoſtilities againſt England after 
the 25th of November. 


i In the firſt caſe, Lewis was to ſur- was invaded, 
niſh twelve hundred lances by land, k And the kings of Hungary, Por- 


and five thouſand men by ſea, with tugal, Denmaik, and Navarre; the 


convenient ſhipping ; and Hemy ten dukes of Savoy, Gueldres, and Lor- 
thouſand archers by land, and five rain; Venice, Florence; the biſhop of 
thouſand men at ſea, with ſhipping, Liege; the marquiſſes of Mantua, 
In the ſecond, Lewis was to lend Hen- Montterrat, and Saluezo; and the lord 
ry fix hundred lances only, and Henry of Scian. Rymer, tom, XIII. p. 419. 
him but five thouſand archers, with I As alſo the dukes of Cleves, and 
the ſame ſea forces on both ſides as be- Juliers ; the Hanſe Towns; and the 
tore mentioned. In the third, one lord de Ligny. Ibid, | 
was to aid the other at his charge that | 
* 
(7 3 That 


HAT the amity between the two kings ſhould laſt till b. 473. 
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1514. That the treaty ſhould be ratified and ſworn by the two 
kings, and confirmed by the parliament of England, and the 
ſtates of France. 

That each of the two kings ſhould endeavour to obtain of 
the pope a ſentence of excommunication againſt the infractor 
of the peace, TOS: | 


H. NEA. 
Concerning the marriage of LEWIS XII. with the 
princeſs MAR v. 


AA. Pub, F- HAT matrimony ſhould be contracted by proxies, and 
XIII. p.423. per verba de præſenti within ten days after the date of 
this treaty. 

That the king of England [within two months after the 
contract] ſhould convey at his own charge, the princeſs his 
ſiſter to Abbeville, where within four days after her arrival 
the king of France ſhould folemnly marry her. 

That Mary ſhould have in dower four hundred thouſand 
crowns, two hundred thouſand whereof ſhould be reckoned 
for jewels, &c. and in caſe of recovery, Lewis ſhould be ob- 
liged to reſtore only the jewels, &c. which ſhould be valued 
at the ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns, 

That the other half, amounting to two hundred thouſand 
crowns, Henry ſhould pay, by deducting the ſum out of the 
million the king of France was bound to pay by a late 
treaty. 

That the future queen's jointure ſhould be as great as 
that aſſigned to Anne of Bretagne, or any other queen of 
France. | 
That in caſe of Lewis's death, Mary ſhould enjoy her 
dower and jointure during life, whether ſhe reſided in France 
or England 


e. 


For the payment of a million of crowns. 


p. 428, 439. B * this treaty Lewis XII. acknowledged, that by the 
treaty of Eſtaples, Charles VIII. was bound to pay 

Henry VII. or his ſucceſſors the ſum of 745000 crowns, 

, and that himſelf was obliged to pay the arrears of the ſame. 
Moreover, 


: OF ENGL AN D. 


Moreover, that Charles duke of Orleans his father, by an 
obligation dated March the 7th, 1444, had owned himſelf 
debtor in a certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet, grandmo- 
ther of Henry VIII. | | 

That theſe two fums not being yet paid, Lewis bound him- 
ſelf to pay to the king of England, or his ſucceſſors, a mil- 
lion of crowns, as well for the arrears of the ſaid two ſums, 
as on account of the good affection he bore him, and to the 
end their amity might be the more laſting. 

That this million ſhould be paid by Lewis to the king of 
England, by half yearly payments of fifty thouſand livres 
Tournois, till the whole was diſcharged. 

Thus the war, which had been undertaken on pretence of 
religion, and for the glory of God, ended in a treaty, which 
mentions neither religion, nor the pope, nor the church. 


On the other hand, though the princeſs Mary had been The princeſs 
ſolemnly affianced to Charles of Auſtria, Lewis XII. and Per pro- 


teſts againſt 


Henry VIII. made no difficulty concerning this ſecond mar- her contract 
riage, neither did they ſv much as vouchſafe to demand the with 
pope's diſpenſation to abſolve Mary from her firſt contract, Chales of 


Only a few days before the ſigning of the treaty, Mary de- 


Auftria, 


Act. Pub. 


clared in the preſence of a notary publick and other witneſſes, XII. p. 428g. 
that ſhe had been forced to plight her faith to the prince of !"'y 38. 


Caſtile, archduke of Auſtria, That moreover the archduke 
having promiſed to eſpouſe her by proxy, and per verba de 
præſenti, as foon as he was fourteen years of aye, had 
broken his word. She added further, that ſhe was credita- 
bly informed, the counſellors and confidents of the prince of 
Caſtile were inſtilling into him, to the utmoſt of their power, 
an averſion for the king of England her brother. Upon thele 
allegations, the two kings making themſelves judges in a 
cauſe which doubtleſs belonged to the pope's cognizance, 
thought fit the marriage ſhould be conſummated. 


Herbert, 


I have ſtill to remark upon the third treaty, That, though Remark on 


the third 


| 1le, as 
Henry had declared to the duke of Longueville, as appears ohm 


in his letter to Wolſey, that he could not make peace unleſs 
the king of France would pay him a yearly penſion of a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, as 2 compenſation tor the inaeritance 
he with-held from him, an expedient was found to ſatisfy 
him with much leſs. The whole was reduced to Lewis's 


bond to pay him a million of crowns, t'vo thirds of which 


were already due before the treaty. Beſides, that this bond 


might not be conſidered as a compenſation of the king of 


England's title to France, according to Henry's intentions, 
4 it 
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it was expreſsly ſaid in the treaty to be in payment of the ar- 
rears of the ſeven hundred forty five thouſand crowns, due 
to the king of England by the treaty of Eftaples, of another 


| ſum due from the late duke of Orleans to Margaret the 


Death of 
cardinal 
Bambridge. 
Herbert. 
Act. Pub. 
XIII. p. 404. 


Wolſey is 
made arch- 
biſhop of 
Vork. 

p. 412, 
450-455. 


P: 439, 455" 


king's grandmother, and laſtly, for Lewis's good affection 
to Henry. Hereby was ſunk the principal foundation, on 
which Henry had built his demand of a penſion of a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, a demand conſidered by him as the 
baſis of the treaty according to his letter to Wolſey. It may 
therefore be affirmed, that Henry was no leſs over- reached 
by the king of France in the treaty of peace, than he had 
been by the pope, the emperor, and the king of Arragon, in 
that which had engaged him in the war. This proceeded 
not from his miſunderſtanding his own intereſts, ſince it ap- 
pears in his letter, that he was very ſenſible of the conſe- 
quence of his demand. To what then can his eaſineſs be 
aſcribed but to the inſinuations of his prime miniſter, who 
certainly erred not out of ignorance ? Probably, Lewis XII. 
found means to make Wolſey his friend, We ſhall fee ſtill 
more plainly hereafter, that this miniſter was much more 
mindful of his own than his maſter's advantages when they 
came in competition, and that he loſt no opportunity of en- 
riching himſelf. 

Whilſt Wolſey was employed with the French ambaſſadors 
in negotiating the peace, cardinal Bambridge archbiſhop of 
York died at Rome the 14th of July n. The fame day 
cardinal Julius de Medici, afterwards pope by the name of 
Clement VII. ſent the king notice of his death, acquainting 
him withal that he had prevailed with the pope not to diſ- 
poſe of the ſee of York before his pleaſure was known. 
Whereupon the king demanded the archbiſhoprick for Tho- 
mas Wolſey, which was immediately granted. This mi- 
niſter was then in ſo great favour, that he abſolutely directed 
all the king's affairs, who had for him a very great eſteem 
and affection. It may be preſumed that he was now doing 
Lewis XII. ſome good ſervices, ſince there are in the col- 
lection of the publick acts, ſeveral letters from that monarch 
to him, beginning with theſe kind words, “ My lord of 
«© York, and very good friend,” 


m He was poiſoned by Rinaldo de Stow, p. 496. There is a letter writ 
Modena, his ſteward, or chaplain, an by one Pacc, from Rome, charging 
Italian prieſt, to revenge a blow his Sylveſter (an Italian) biſhop of Wor- 
maſter gave him, as Rinaldo conſeſſed ceſter, with having a hand in his death, 
at his execution, Wood, p. 104, Fiddes, 

Auguſt 


OF ENGLAND. 
_ Auguſt and September were ſpent in preparations for the 


new 


marriage by proxies in France and England, and in the ra- 


tiſications of the treaties. 


After which, Mary was con- 


ducted to Abbeville with a numerous train of lords and la- 
dies, where the marriage was conſummated the gth- of Oc- mated. 


tober n .* : 


Whilſt the peace between France and England was treat- 


ing at London, 


omitted nothing, that they imagined would obſtruct it. They 
plainly perceived, it could not but turn to their prejudice, 
and that the burden of the war would fall upon them. They France, 


were even afraid that Henry would join ag 


France. Leo X. had ſent to Henry to perſuade him to a 


peace, and yet, when he ſaw it upon the point of conclu- 
ſion, would have been glad, his exhortations had not been 


regarded. 


So, to croſs the negotiation at London as much 
as he could, he propoſed a new league with the king of 


France, imagining it would be a means to abate his ea- 
gerneſs for a peace with England. But as Lewis took a He maker 


fortnight to give him his anſwer, he was afraid of being 
left alone, and for that reaſon, made haſte 


and concluded R 


defenſive league with the king of Arragon for a year only. 
On the other hand, Ferdinand tearing, Lewis, after Fruitlef ex. 
making a peace with England, would invade Navarre, of- 


tered him his aſſiſtance tc conquer Milan. 
him too well to put any confidence in him. 


But Lewis knew 
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ueen of France's journey, in the celebration of the Cn 
Lewis's 
marriage 
with Mary 
conſum- 


P. 448. 
Hall. 


Stow. 
the pope, Emperor, and king of Arragon Leo X. pro- 
poſes a neu 


league to the 
king of 


ainſt them with &vicciard. 


P, Daniel. 


one with 


Ferdinand. 


deavouts of 


the emperor 
and Ferdi . 


In ſhort, the nand to he 


emperor and Ferdinand, defiring at any rate to hinder him rho peace 
. . 0 - . Wee 
from concluding with England, ſent him their conſent in | 


n The king and queen conducted her 
to Dover, and then recommended her 
to the duke of Norfolk's care, who at- 
tended her to Abbeville, The other 
perſons of note that attended her, were, 
Thomas Grey, marquis of Doiſet, 
Thomas, biſhop of Durham, Thomas 
Howard, earl of Surrey, and admiral], 
Charles Somerſet, earl] of Worceſter, 
Thomas Docwra, prior of St. John's 
of Jeruſalem, dr. Nicolas Weſt, dean 
of Windſor ; the lords Delawar, Bar- 
ners, Monteagle ; fir Maurice Bark- 
ley, fir John Peche, fir William Sandes, 
fir Thomas Bulleyn, &c. Rymer, 
tom, XIII. p. 449. Hall, fol. 48. 
She embarked October 2. Atter the 
ceremony was over, all her retinue were 
diſmiſſed, except a few efficers and 
attendants, amongſt whom. lays the 


lord Herbert, was mrs. Ann Bulleyn, 
daughter to fir Thomas Bulleyn. Bur- 
net's Ref. tom. I. p. 43, 44. Before 
the coronation was over, there were 
ſolemn juſts and tournaments held at 
Paris, by Francis de Valois, heir to 
the crown, at which the duke of Suf- 
folk, and the marquis cf Dorſet came 
off with honour. The king and queen 
of France were ſpectatots; but the 
king was fo old and infirm, that he 
lay on a couch, The duke of Valois 
out of envy, cauſed, it ſeems, a Ger- 
man of prodigious ſt:ength and ſize, to 


be privately introduced into the field, 


in order to oppoſe the duke of Suffolk, 
who, though with great difliculty, got 
the better of the German, Herbert, 
p. 21. Hall, fol. 38, 49. Stow, p. 
495. 

form, 


ulis and 
Henry. 
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1514. form, for the marriage of René his ſecond daughter with 
Game) Charles of Auſtria their grandſon, At the ſame time, Max- 
imilian ratified the one year's truce made by Ferdinand with 
France. But all would not do, They had even the mor- 
tification to hear, that they were neither of them included in 
the treaty of London; a clear evidence how little Henry va- 
lued their friendſhip. Notwithſtanding all this, they both 
feigned to be extremely pleaſed with the peace, though in 

their hearts they were exceedingly vexed. 
The pope It was expected that the king of France being freed from 
mes the war with England, would infallibly recover Genoa and 
Lewis XII. Milan. The pope was ſo perſuaded of it, that he writ 
Guicciard, to exhort him to that expedition, though at the ſame time 
he uſed all his endeavours to break his meaſures, by an a- 
reement between the emperor and the Venetians. He even 
diſpatched to Venice, Peter Bembo, afterwards cardinal, to 
incline the Venetians to peace. But they ſeving the pope 


was laying a ſnare for them, to take off the king from their 


alliance, gave him immediate information, and thereby ren- 
dered him very jealous of his holineſs. 
He forms Leo X. was forming at that time grand projects in favour 
reg | 9a of Julian de Medici his brother, His deſign was to be- 
Sari. dale. come maſter of Ferrara and Urbino, and to join theſe two 
Guicciars, ſtates to Parma, Placentia, Reggio, and the city of Modena, 
lately purchaſed of the emperor, in order to caſt them into 
one ſtate for this brother, of whom he had a mind to make 
a great prince. Nay, it is ſaid, he intended to add the 
kingdom of Naples; and to make that conqueſt, had joined 
in a league with the Venetians. But as he ſaw the king of 
France would quickly invade the Milaneſe, he ſhewed great 
regard for him, leſt he ſhould make an enemy of a prince, 
who, if he came to be poſſeſſed of Milan, would have it in 
his power to obſtruct his defigns. Mean while, Lewis not 
being pleaſed with the pope, preſſed him to declare himſelf, 
reſolving to know for certain whether he was to conſi- 
der him as a friend, or an enemy. Leo, who perceived 
his intent, amuſed him with fair words, without however 


being determined, becauſe his purpoſe was to regulate his 
Lewis pre- conduct by the events of the war, he foreſaw. This did 


pares to pafs not hinder Lewis from vigorouſly continuing the neceſſary 


Hel ene Preparations for his expedition into Italy, where he intended 


Lanthorn at to go in perſon the next ſpring. But whilſt he was thinking 


Gen91, of means to relieve the Lanthorn Tower, which he till held 
at Genoa, and by the help whereof, hoped. to become ma- 
> ſter of the city, he received the news- that it was ſurren- 


| dered 
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dered by capitulation, and immediately razed by the Ge- 1514. 
noeſe. However, this was not capable to deter him from 


his deſigns upon Italy. 


Before I cloſe the year 1514, it will not be unſervice- Affairs of 


able briefly to relate what paſſed in Scotland this year, 
James IV. leit two ſons, of whom the eldeſt, called after 
his own name, was not yet full two years old. By a will, 
made before he took the field, he left the regency of the 
kingdom after his death to his queen, ſiſter of Henry VIII. 
during her widowhood. T he ſtates being met the begin- 
ing of the year 1514, immediately acknowledged for king, 
James V. ſon and heir to the deceaſed. As for the re- 

ncy, there would doubtleſs have been great debates, if 
the loſs of the battle of Floddon had not . the Scots ap- 
prehenſive, that the king of England would improve the 
advantage he had over them. There had never been in 
Scotland a queen regent, and that would have been ſuffi- 
cient to reject the clauſe of the late king's will. But it was 
hoped, the queen would prevail with the king her bro- 
ther, to leave in peace a country whereof ſhe had the go- 
vernment. {his expectation was not diſappointed. The 


queen being declared regent, and writing to the king her The queen 
brother, to enzeat him not to diſturb the minority of the Sager is 


young king his nephew, Henry generoully anſwered, he was 


ually indlined to peace or war, and left it to the Scots to Hall, 


chuſe which they plcaſeds 


Aſter this declaration, probably, Scotland would have She marties 
remained in quiet under the regency of the queen, if that and Jofes the 
princeſs had not married again ſome months after. She 8 . 


choſe for her conſort Archibald Douglaſs earl of Angus, 
one of the greateſt lords in Scotland, and by this ſecond 
marriage filled the kingdom with confuſion and trouble. As 
by the late king's will ſhe was to be regent only during her 
widowhood, the queſtion was to appoint another in her 
room. Douglaſs her huſband uſed all his endeavours. to have 
her continued in the regency. He affirmed, there was no 
other way to preſerve peace with England; and beſides, 
Henry would be obliged to ſupport the queen his ſiſter in 
caſe any one ſhould pretend to diſturb her. But this laſt 
conſideration had a quite contrary effect to what the earl ex- 
——— upon thoſe who dreaded his too great advancement, 


hey knew, that being huſband to the regent, he would 


always be countenanced by the king of England, and by his 
aſſiſtance, enabled to ingroſs more authority than they 
wiſhed him, Alexander Hume Governor of all the country 
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1514. north of the Frith, was the head of thoſe that oppoſed the 

2 agaueen's regency, He was a proud and haughty man, who 

could not endure a ſuperior. During the late king's life, he 

had been preſident of the marches bordering upon England, 

where he had committed ſuch outrages, that as ſome ſay, for 

fear of being called to an account, he killed or cauſed to 

be killed James IV. when he was retiring, out of the battle 

The duke of of Floddon. However that be, Hume uſed all his intereſt 

Albany is to break Douglaſs's and the queen's meaſures, and- propoſed 

_ '* John Stewart duke of Albany for regent. This duke was 

ſon of Alexander duke of Albany, brother of James III, who 

to avoid the perſecutions of the king his brother, was forced 

to fly into France, where he died. He left there this ſon, 

who being married, and adhering to the ſervice of Lewis 

XII. » had received many favours from that monarch, and 

acquired a great reputation. Though he had never been in 

Scotland, he was however the young king's neareſt relation, 

and Hume had intereſt enough to have him declared re- 

gent. Whereupon the ſtates ſent deputies to offer him the 

regency, and to pray him to come inſtantly and govern 

the realm in the king's name. Lewis XII. dying during 

theſe tranſactions, Francis I. his ſucceſſor, having great rea- 

ſons not to diſpleaſe the king of England, would not ſuffer 

the duke of Albany to depart till he had finiſhed his affairs 

with Henry. . For this cauſe the regent arrived not in Scot- 

land before May 1515. During this interval, Scotland 

being without a governor, the diſſenſions among the great 

men much increafed, every one having time to form his 

cabals againſt the regent's arrival, 

1515. The frit day of the year 1515 was the laſt of Lewis XII. 's 

wn —— litc”. But the death of that prince made no alteration in 

Death the tituation of the affairs of the kingdom. The duke of 

pow bi Valois, who ſucceeded him by the name of Francis I. plain- 

king oo ly diſcovered, by adding the title of duke of Milan to that 

France. of King of France, that he intended to purſue his predeceſ- 

| Alec.  for's deſigns. Mean while, be did not think fit openly to 

| Gaiccizrd, declare his intentions, till he had ſettled his affairs both 
| abroad and at home. | 


o Lewis, when duke of Orleans, him no iſſue male, though otherwiſe 
| xilzed the dude his father at a tourna- of that cficem among his ſubjeRs, for 
| ment. Ripn. his care not to opprefs them with im- 

p He died (fays the lord Herbert) poſitione longer than his neceſſities re- 

after eighty davs poſſethon rather than quired, that he was called father of his 
en1931ng oi Di: queen, leaving benind prop”. p. 22, Stow, p. 496, 


| By 
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By the death of Lewis XII. queen My his widow was 
at liberty to diſpoſe of herſelf, and to fo 


fection for Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, a moſt accom- 
pliſhed lord. It is even ſaid, the king had promiſed to 
marry her to him. But as her marriage with Lewis XII 


good of both kingdoms. The duke of Suffolk however wait- 
ed upon her into France, though he was not of the number 
of thoſe who were appointed to conduct her, Mezerai fays, 
the duke of V alois, preſumptive heir to the crown of France, 
cauſed that Engliſh lord to be narrowly watched, for fear 
he ſhould give the king a ſucceſſor. This ſhews that the 
queen's inclination was no ſecret. The death of Lewis XII. 
happening within three months after his marriage, the queen 
Dowager was not willing to run a ſecond hazard, of being 
given to another huſhand not of her own chuſing. Henry 
ſuſpecting her defign, writ to her the begirning of February, 
defiring her not to marry again without his conſent. But 
the queen believed it would be eafier to obtain the king's 
pardon when the thing was done, than his permiſſion to do 
it %, So, in March, about two months after the death of 
Lewis XII. ſhe was privately married to the duke of Suffolk, 
The next day, ſhe ſent word of it in a letter to the king 
her brother, and taking the whole blame upon herſelf, in- 
timated to him that ſhe had in ſome meaſure forced the 
duke to this raſh action. Henry ſeemed diſpleaſed at firſt, 
but his anger was ſoon over. Their peace being made they 
returned to Henry, and were very well received *. 


The parliament was then fitting *, and as England was Parliament 
in profound tranquillity, the houfes were only employed in in England 


low her own in 
clinations rather than the politick views of the king her The queen 


brother. Before her marriage, ſhe had conceived an af- : 


was to be the band of the peace between France and Eng- — 


land, ſhe was under a neceſſity to ſacrifice her love to the Herbert. 


The lord Herbert ſays, the writ 
before her marriage to the king her 
brother, proteſting, that if he would 
have her married in any place, fave 
where her mind was, ſhe would ſhut 
herſelf up in ſome religious Houſe, She 
ſet the duke of Suffolk but the ſpace 
of four days to obtain her good will, 
and told him, if he could not do it in 
that time, he ſhould be out of all hopes 
of enjoying her, p. 22. 

r He, with fir Richard Wingſield, 
and dr. Weft, were deputed to carry 
over Henry's letters of conlolance to 
the queen, and bad not been long 2: 


Paris, before he made his addreſſes to 
her, They arrived the ſecond of May, 
and were publickly married on the 
thirteenth at Greenwich, The queen 
(ſay the French) carried with her in 
jewels, plate, and tapeſtry, of Lewis 
XII. to the value of two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns: amongſt which was a 
great diamond called le miroir de Na- 
ples, which Francis would fain have 
redeemed at a great price, Mrs Ann 
Balleyn ſtaid behind in the French 
court, Herbert, p. 22. 

s It met February 5, See Statute» 
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1515, domeſtick affairs, which are of little or no conſequence to 
Ly — foreigners. There were however three ſtatutes paſſed this 
Om” ſeſſion which deſerve notice, It was provided by the firſt, 
Herber, that unwrought wool ſhould not be exported out of the 
kingdom, for the encouragement of the woollen manufacture. 
This a& has been often revived by reaſon of its impor- 
tance, and yet even now, an effectual means is wanting to 
prevent the clandeſtine exportation of wool, The ſecond 
ſtatute declared all the king's ſecond letters patents to be 
void unleſs mention was made of the firſt. This was to 

revent the king from being ſurprized. The third was no 
fes neceſſary. It frequently happened that towards the 
end of a ſeſſion ſeveral members went home, imagining, there 
was nothing more of moment to be done, Then the fac- 
tious took advantage of their abſence, to propoſe and paſs 
ſuch bills as probably would have been thrown out, had 
the houſe been more numerous. It was therefore enacted, 
that the members who abſented themſelves before the end 
of the ſeſſion, without the ſpeaker's and commons leave, to 
be entered in the clerk of the parliament's book, ſhould loſe 
their wages t. I muſt now interrupt for ſome time the re- 
cital of domeſtick, to ſpeak of foreign affairs, which are to 
ſerve for foundation to what will hereafter be ſaid with rei- 
pect to England. | 
The alliance Francis 1. was too much concerned to renew the alliance 
verween between France aid England, to fail of performing the 
England re- article of the treaty, whereby the ſucceſſor of him that died 
newed. firſt, was to acquaint the other whether he deſigned to pro- 
ee long the time of the alliance. As he intended to paſs into 
AR. Pub. uy to recover the duchy of Milan, it was abſolutely ne- 
X111.p.473, ceſſary to ſecure the king of England. To that purpole, 
e. about the middle of March, he ſent to the firſt pretiden: 


of Roan, his ambailador at London, a commiſſion to renew 


t Theſe wages were levied by the 
ſheriffs, and the moſt ancient waits for 
Knights wages extant are thoſe of 28, 
29, 32 of Edward I, The firſt Fatute 
concerning them is, that of 12 Richard 
II ; namely, that the levying of the 
expences of knights ſhall be, as hath 


deen uſed before this time. The wages 


in this reign were four ſhillings a day 
for knights of the ſhire, and two ſhil- 
lings at leaſt for burgeſſes, beſides the 
charges of going and coming, and fees 


for writs, &c, —-In this parliament” 


there was alſo another ſtatute made, 


importing, that whereas divers felon* 
and murderers did, upon feigned and 
untrue ſurmiſes, get themſelves re- 
moved into the King's Bench, and 
could not by order of law be remitted 
and ſent down to the juſtices of goal 
delivery: that therefore for the future, 
the juſtices of the King's Bench ſhall 
have full power and authority, to re- 
mand and ſend down the, bodies or in- 
dictments of all felons and murderers, 
into the counties, where the murders 
or felonies were committed, Stat, 6 
Henry VIII. C. 6. 
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the alliance with Henry, as well as the bond for the pay- 1515. 


ment of the million, to which Lewis XII. was obliged. Thi 


was done by a new Treaty, ſigned the 5th of April, and b. 476. 
exactly like the former. 

After all the frauds uſed by the king of Arragon to Henry, Ferdinand 
there was no room to hope for a perfect friendſhip between Cee 
them. However, Ferdinand, who was not eafily diſcou- friendihip, 
raged, ſent to the king his ſon-in-law a new ambailador, to p. 494. 
propoſe the renewing of their alliance. It is likely, he did 
not believe, Henry had ſo ſoon forgot his deceits, but it was 
for his intereſt that he ihould be known to have an ambal- 
ſador in England. The ambaſſador arrived in May, but His ambaſ- 
was ſuffered to wait in vain till October without being diſ- mow 5 
patched : nay, very probably he would never have ſucceeded coldly. i 
in his negotiation, 1f Wolſey's intereſts had not cauſed the 
king to alter his retolution, never to have any thing tg. do 
with the king his father in-law. I ſhall ſpeak more fully 
of this affair in another place. | 

Whilſt the Spanith ambaſſador was waiting in vain at Henry trie: 


London, Henry had two at Bruſſels, who made no greater 70 be recon» 


progrels. He had not dealt very gallantly with the young 1 


archduke, in giving the princeis his bride to Lewis XII. archduke, 
without any ceremony. Indeed, Charles had not repaired 
to Calais the 5th of May the laft year, as he was bound 
by the treaty of Lifle: but it could not thence be inferred, 
he had renounced his marriage, at leaſt before he was aſked, 
whether he intended to conſummate it. Henry was afraid 
therefore, the archduke, having lately aſſumed the govern- 
ment of the Low- Countries, and made a treaty with France, 
would think of revenging the affront. So, in order to found 
him, or prevent the effects of his reſentment, he ſent two 
ambaſladors * to propoſe the renewing of the former alli- 


ance between Henry VIII and Philip I. their fathers. But His ambſſa- 


the ambaſſadors were ſuffered to wait a good while at Brul- ner 
ſels, without being much regarded, or receiving any anſwer. p. 406. 
The affairs of Europe were then in a ſituation, which Francis J. 
would not allow the young archduke to engage in any par- Prepares de 
ty. It was neceſlary, in order to take juſt meaſures to yan. 
wait the ſucceſs of the war, which Francis I. was preparing Guicciard, 
to carry into Italy. In all appearance, it would produce Mezer!- 
events capable of altering the intereſts and projects of moſt 


of the fovereigns. Siace Francis's acceſſion to the crown, 


u Sir Edward Poynings, and dr. William Knight, Ryme:r's Fad, tom. 
XIII. p. 496. 


he 
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1515. he had plainly ſhewn that he intended not to ſuffer Maxi- 
Ly milian Sforza peaceably to enjoy the duchy of Milan. On 
| the other hand, the king of Arragon was under apprehenſi- 
ons for Naples and Navarre. Francis I. was a young prince, 
full of courage and ambition, and it could not be doubted 
that he had formed great projects. So the eyes of all were 
* him, to ſee in what manner he would begin his reign. 
e was making preparations, which diſcovered he had ſome 
great deſign in his thoughts, and did not take much pains to 
conceal that he had Milan in view. Mean while, he uſed 
for pretence of his armament, the invaſion Burgundy was 
Guicciard, threatened with by the Switzers. But the league he had lately 
renewed with Venice, and his offer to Ferdinand to prolong 
the truce, provided the ſecret article concerning the Mila- 
neſe was annulled, were plain indications of his deſigns. 
Ferdinand All this was not ſufficient to make Ferdinand perfectly 
formsa eaſy. He was afraid of being deceived by Francis, and 
1 hat hi intended for Navarre. To pre- 
againſt that his preparations were intended for Na p 
France. vent this danger, he rejected Francis's offer, and withal made 
Guicciard. uſe of it to induce the emperor and Switzers to join with 
him for the defence of the Milaneſe, intimating there was 
no room to queſtion, that the king of France would turn 
his arms that way. As for the emperor, he did not want 
much ſolicitation, He readily entered into all forts of leagues, 
becauſe he always found means to thrive at another's ex- 
pence. There was more diffculty with regard to the Swit- 
zers, becauſe Francis had among them adherents, who en- 
deavoured to diſſuade them from the league. But his ene- 
mies prevailed in the end , and the league was concluded 
between the emperor, the king of Arragon, the duke of 
Milan, and the Switzers. Ferdinand — one of his 
uſual artifices upon this occaſion. He perſuaded the Swit- 
zers, that to defend the Milaneſe, the ſhorteſt way was to 
attack the king of France in his own kingdom. For that 
purpoſe, he engaged to make a powerful diverſion on the 
ſide of Fontarabia, whilſt the Switzers ſhould invade Bur- 
gundy, and the emperor, by continuing the war in the ſtate 
of Venice, hinder the Venetians from aſſiſting the common 
He deccives enemy. His chief aim was to defend Navarre, in caſe 
theSwizerts Francis I. had thoughts of turning his arms that way, and 
then to hinder that prince from becoming maſter of the 
duchy of Milan. His league with the Switzers was equally 


The reſt of the confederates engaged to pay them thirty thouſand ducats 
a month, Guicciatd, J. 12, | 


ſubſervient 
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fubſervient to both theſe ends. For if Francis I, invaded 1515. 
Navarre, the Switzers would divert him from his Epos — 
by making an inroad into Burgundy. But it he really in 

tended to conquer Milan, the Switzers, as next netehbours, 

and moſt concerned, could not diſpenſe with aſſiſting that 

duchy. What Ferdinand had foreſeen, came to paſs. Francis Francis paſ- 
having ordered his forces to file off towards the Alps, the 1 RE 
Switzers ſent their troops into Italy, where they ſeized the 80 
two paſſes, through which only it was thought poſſible to 

enter the Milaneſe. When Ferdinand was aſſured the king 

of France was marching towards Milan, he diſbanded the 

army levied for the defence of Navarre, leaving the Viila- 

neſe to be taken care of by the Switzers, The very army The $wit- 
Ferdinand had in Italy, under the command of the viceroy 2 4e de- 
of Naples, made no motion to join them. Ihe empe- werf Þ A 
ror remained without acting at Inſpruck. Leo X. who 

had alſo entered into the league, gave them no fort of at- 

ſtance. Thus the whole burden of the war fel! upon the 

Switzers, without even the other allies ſending a penny of L 
the money that was promiſed them. But this was no won— 

der. The Switzers were no more exemptcd than the king 
of England, and ſo many other princes, whom Maximilian 
and Ferdinand had ſerved in the ſame manner. 

Mean while, Francis 1. having found means to march his Guicciard, 7 
army through a place which ſ-emed impraQicable *, the 
Switzers who guarded the paſtes retired to Milan, and Francis 
advanced alſo towards the fame city, When he approached, 
he offered the Switzers a ſum ot money to return home. 
This negotiation was now in preat forwardnets, when they 
received a ſupply of hitcen thoutand men of their nation. This 
aid rendering them mote ſtout, they retolved, by the ſuggeſ- 
tions of the cardinal of 8. on, immediately to attack Francis bo 
who lay encamped at Marignano, little expecting their V 
coming. They were defeated, and ten thouſand ſlain on the 
ſpot. Aſter which, they tetired into their country, leaving 1 ancis 
Francis, maſter of all the Milanele, Maximilian Storza, er 
who had ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Milan, ſurrendered e 
it by capitulation, and was ſent into France, to live as a 
private perſon. 

Before Francis I began his expedition, Otavian Fregoſa, Cenox is 
had brought Genoa under the dominion of I rance, and in- ubzjoctey. de 


ſtead of Doge, ſtiled himſelf governor for the King. . 


; 
- 
Y 


* Between mount Viſo, and mount viere, St, Pol, I Arg*ntiere, &c. P. 
Cenis. Guicciard. 1, 12. Through Daniel, tom. VI. p. 351. 
the valley of Barcelonnete, Roque Spar- 
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1515. Leo X. had been in hopes that Francis would never be able 
- to enter Italy. He had joined in the league againſt him, but 
leg x. fo privately, that Francis knew nothing of it till he came to 
. Verceil. B. the time between the king's arrival in Italy, 
Francis. and the battle of Marignano, the pope was under great per- 
ldem. plexities. He had ſeat an army into Lombardy, to ſupport 

the duke of Milan. But when he heard Francis had ſur- 
mounted the difficulties of the paſſage, he ſent orders to Lo- 
renzo de Medici who commanded his army, to commit no 
hoſtilities againſt the French. At the ſame time, he told 
the king, his army was there only to guard Parma and Pla- 
centia, Mean while, as the affair of Milan was not yet de- 
cided, he durſt not make too many advances to the king, for 
fear of diſpleaſing the allies, who would have it in their 
power to be revenged, if the king happened to be vanquiſhed. 
But, after the battle of Marignano, he was immediately re- 
conciled with him, and though he had grievoully oftended 
him, obtained however advantages which he could ſcarce 
have expected, had he taken his part from the beginning, 
The popes make leagues, and undertake wars as temporal 
princes, and when their affairs do not proſper, diſintangle 
themſelves as heads of the church, and vicars of ſeſus Chritt, 
Quicciad. Though Leo X's behaviour to Francis was ſuch, that he 
Burnet, deſerved no favour from that victorious prince, he obtained 
however whatever he pleaſed, and among other things, the 
abolition of the Pragmatick Sanction, which the popes his 
predeceſſors had hitherto in vain demanded of the kings of 


France Y, 
Henry is Though Henry had not been able entirely to avoid the 
2 ſnares laid by the pope, the emperor, and the king of Arra- 
bles, on, he had happily got clear, but with a firm reſolution 


never more to be thus over reached. His affecting not to 
mention them in his treaty with France, plainly ſhowed he 
did not much value their friendſhip. But he was not ſo for- 
tunate as to perſiſt in this refolution, ſince it was his own 
fault that he engaged ina freſh war with France, not ſo much 
Cauſes of it, for his own, as the intereſt of others. His change may be 
aſcribed to three ſeveral cauſes, The firſt is, his jealouly 


The decrees of the council of Ba- which was oppoſed by the parliament, 
fil were by them reduced into the form Charles VIII. re-eſtabliſhed it, but 3: 
of an edict, and publiſhed under the was again annulled by Lewis XII. Sc: 
title of the Pragmatic Sanction ; which a full account of theſe tranſactions in 
Charles VII. king of France, declared biſhop Burnet's Hiſt, Ref, tom. III. 
he would have to be inviolably oh- p. 8, &c. 
ſerved. It Was abrogated by Lewis XI. 


ol 
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of the glorious ſucceſs of Francis's arms in Italy. The ſe- 
cond, to prevent the growing power of that neighbour. The 
third and principal, Wolſey his favourite's intereſt, who 
thinking he had reaſon to complain of the king of France, 
had a mind to be revenged. The two firſt need no farther 
explanation, It is well known, that princes are ſubject to 
paſſions like other men, and that jealouſy may induce them 
to run counter to their intereſt, It is known likewiſe, that 
policy is as the hinge on which almoſt all their actions turn, 
But on this occaſion, Henry proceeded upon a very wrong 
policy, ſince nothing was more capable of ſecuring the peace 
of England, than the king of France's acquiſitions in Italy. 
The third cauſe requires a more particular explanation. 
Thomas Wolſey, archbiſhop of York, was prime miniſter, 
and chief favourite. But this does not fully expreſs the thing 


| 
' 8 
N 


g. 
It muſt be added, that he ſo abſolutely governed the king, 


that he turned him which way he pleafed. But he managed 
ſo artfully, that the king always fancied he took his own 
courſe, when he only followed the ſuggeſtions of his miniſter. 
Wolſey had great talents for a perſon of his birth, but he had 
alſo great failings. Ile was exceſſively revengeful, greedy of 
poſſeſſions and honours, and intolerably proud. He no 
ſooner ſaw himſelf fixed in his maſter's favour, but he ſought 
means to remove from court all thoſe that gave him any jea- 
louſy by the king's efteem for them. Richard Fox, biſhop of 


Wolſey's 


great credit. 


Pol. Virg, 


Hall. 


Wincheſter, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, who had Sta. 


been moſt in favour, received ſo many mortifications from 
this imperious prelate, that at length they quitced the court, 
not to be expoſed to his inſults. Fox withdrew to his diocele 
the beginning of this year =. The two dukes quickly fol- 
lowed à, and Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, retired 
alſo at the end of the ſame year. "Theſe old miniſters being 
thus removed, Wolſey became ſtill more abſolute over the 
king, who had only him to adviſe with in his moſt important 
affairs. "The reſt of the privy council were all the favourite's 
creatures. The hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that Wolſey's 
intereſt was the ſole rule of the counſels he gave the king, and 
as this intereſt anſwered his reigning paſſions, revenge, gree- 


2 Upon his going away, he deſired 2 The duke of Suffolk had borrow - 
this only of the king, that he would ed large ſums of money of the king, 
not ſuffer the ſervant to be greater than which he hoped would hase been for- 
* me maſter, To which the king an- given him; but upon Wolſey's calling 
1 | fſwered preſently, that it ſhould be his thoſe that were indebted to the crown 
care, that thoſe who were his ſubjects to an account, the duke withdrew from 
mould obey, and not command. Her- court. Hall. Hollingſh. p. 839. 


bert, P. 24. 
H 2 dineſs, 
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Herbert. 
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1515. dineſs, ambition, and pride, the reader mult not be ſurpriſed, 
LW— when he fees him hereafter inducing the king to make fo 
many falſe ſteps. 


Francis I. Ever ſince Francis I. came to the crown, he had been 
wane. thinking of recovering 'Fournay out of the hands of the Eng- 
Tournay, liſh. There had even paſſed in the beginning of the year, a 
Pol, Virg, treaty upon that ſubject, but to no purpoie, becauſe Henry 
3 demanded in exchange of Tournay, ſome places in the 
"am neighbourhood of Calais d, which Francis did not think pro- 
Wolſey is per to grant him ©. But the greateſt difficulty came from 
e - ey, who was far from adviſing the King his matter to re- 
diſkegrick. ſign T ournay, becauſe himſelf would have loft the adminiſ— 
tration of that biſhoprick and the abby of St. Amand, which 
brought him a great revenue. On the contrary, he had been 
very urgent with Francis I. to beſtow ſome good benefice on 
Lewis Guillard, biſhop of "Tournay, that he might fufter 
him peaceably to enjoy his adminiſtration. Francis had 
promiſed him, but without intending to perform his word. 
Inſtead of aſſiſting him to keep the adminiſtration, he ſe- 
cretly perſuaded the biſhop to ſue to the pope for his reſtora- 
tion, and ſeconded his petition to the utmolt of his power. 
He was of opinion, that when Wolſey ceaſed to be admini- 
ſtrator, the reſtitution of Tournay would become much 

eaſier. | 
The pope Whilſt Francis was ſtill in France, employed in preparing 
reſtores the for his Italian expedition, the pope, yet uncertain of the ſuc- 
SIG ceſs of that enterpriſe, did not much regard the biſhop's fv]l:- 
Herbert Citations. But when he ſaw that prince maſter of Genoa, 


and entered the Milaneſe at the head of a powerful army, hc 
readily granted a bull to Guillard, reſtoring him to his bi- 
ſhoprick, and even allowed him to make uſe of the ſecular 
arm to obtain. potlethon. This bull, which ſacrificed the 
King of England's and his minifter's intereſt, to thoſe of the 
French king and the biſhop of Tournay, would feem very 
ſtrange, it the conſideration of the time and circumſtances 
did not make the wonder ceaſe. Leo X. had given ult 
Cauſe to Francis, to complain of his conduct, and ſavy that 
monarch realy to take potion again of the Milanefe, and 
conclude a treat; with the Switzers, in order to ſend them 
back into their own country. It was therefore his intereſt to 
appeaſe him, by granting a favour he {o earneſtly deſired. 


ſons, and three hundred labourer-, t0 
buiid a caille for the delence of i vs 


Day. Stow, p. 497. 


b The county of Guifnes or Argres, 
Herbert, 9. 23 
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Mean while, Henry was extremely offended at the bull, 1515. 
which reſtored to the biſhoprick of Tournay, a prelate, who 
refuſed to ſwear fealty to him, and on which the king of Herbert. 
France, and the biſhop of 'Tournay might proceed, to raiſe 
a ſedition in the city. He therefore gave orders to his am- 
baſſador at Rome, to expoſtulate with the pope, and repre- 
ſent to him the conſequences of his partiality. Leo X. 
cculd not help owning it. But at that very time, Francis 
gaining the battle of Marignano, and preparing to make him 
feel the effects of his reſentment, it was no proper ſeaſon to 
incenſe him farther by revoking the bull. This convinced 
Wolſey, that Francis was the real author of the biſhop's re- 
ſtoration. Mean while, the pope, being embarraſled, choſe 
upon the king of England's oppoſition, to leave the affair un- 
decided, by referring it to the examination of two cardinals, 
who, probably, were ordered not to haſten the concluſion, 
In the mean time, Wolſey was uncertain whether he ſhould 
keep the biſhoprick of I ournay, And that was preciſely 


r 


what the king of France wanted, that this uncertainty might 


_ induce the ſelfiſh min:iter to find ſgme exped.etit to make 


himſelf amends, after which it was apparent, he would no 

longer oppoſe the reſtitution of Tournay. At the ſame time, Francis pro- 
to preſer ve his friendſhip, which was very neceſſaly, by rea Ps do help 
ſon of his credit with the king his muſter, he promiſed to af- Wolks > 
iſt him in procuring a cardinal's cap. Wolſey was extremely cardinat. 
ambitious of that dignity. After the death of card:nal Bam- Herbert, 
bridge, he was in hopes of ſucceeding him in the cardinalate, 

as well as in the archbiſhoprick of York. He had even em- 

Woyed to ſollicit it in his name, cardinal Adrian de Cornets 9, 

the pope's collector in England, under whom Polydore Vir— 

vil, ferved as ſub-collector. But cardinal Adrian, inſtead of Cardinal 
1ving him as he had promiſed, had done him ill offices. 22 
Wolfey being informed of it, was ſo incenſed, that on ſome Walley. 
light pretence he committed Polydore to the Tower. Then Who takes 
he cauſed the king to write to the pope with his own hand, are "Fang 
to defire him to appoint another collector in cardinal Adrian's dore Virgil 
rom. The king's letter was fo ſtrong and paſſionate, that tothe Tower. 
tne pope thought fit to comply with his requeſt. However, 

in his brief of advice, he told him, he knew very well his 

anger againſt cardinal Adrian, was inftitled into him by 

Wolſcy. Mean while, Polydore Virgil continued in the AA, Pub, 
Tower, till at length cardinal Julius de Medici, and the XIII. 2. 515. 


Called by our hiſtorians de Caſtello — bithop of Bath, and the king's ora- 
dor at Ronie, 


II 3 Pope 
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1515. pope himſelf, interceded for him, by letters of Auguſt the 
Zoch, and September the 3d. As this was at the very time 
that Francis was ſolliciting a cardinal's cap for Wolſey, 

Wolſey did not think proper to refuſe the pope a thing of 

ſo little conſequence. So Polydore came out of the Tower, 

where he had been about a year. This ill treatment was, 
doubtleſs, one of the reaſons that induced him to remem- 

ber all the ill qualities of cardinal Wolſey, in his hiſtory of 


England. 
Wolſey is Wolſey having at length obtained a cardinal's cap, was 
made cardi- 'r d with | h h ived th h 1 
tramported with joy when Ne received the news by an ex 
nal. ” 
Hall. preſs ſent by the king of France *. But though he was highly 


Herbert, obliged to that monarch, his gratitude for the favour, did not 
e Legen e equal his reſentment for the injury done him, as he ſuppoſed, 
Ws 3 in the affair of Tournay. He reſolved therefore, in order to 
upon the be revenged, to endeavour to ſet the king his maſter at 
ing of variance with Francis, and cauſe him to enter into a new 
France. : 4 . * . 
Pol. Virg, league againſt France. Herein he gratified three of his pre- 
Herbert, dominant paſſions, his pride, in letting Europe ſee that ſove- 
reigns themſelves offended him not with impunity : his re- 
venge, in creating Francis great troubles ; and his own in- 
tereſt, in ſecuring the adminiſtration of the biſhoprick ot 
Tournay. Indeed, a rupture between the two kings was an 
effectual means to hinder Guillard's reſtoration to his ſec. 
This is obſerve by hiſtorians as the principal cauſe of the 
alteration we are going to behold in Henry's conduct. Jea- 
louſy and policy may have had ſome influence too, but lcls as 
true cauſes, than as motives uſed by Wolſey to inflame the 
king's mind. Probably, under colour that his honour was 
concerned, he repreſented to him the neceſſity of humbling 
the pride of the French king, and inſinuated, how dangerous 
it was for England that France ſhould grow too powerful. 
Wolſey When he had prepared Henry, he privately ſent word to the 
treats pri- emperor, that it would not be impoſſible to diſengage the king 
viel wits, his maſter from the intereſts of Fr; It may eaſily be 
the emperor, his maſter from the intereſts of France. It may eaſily 
Herbert, guefled, Maximilian received the overture with joy. Beſides 
Pol, Virg. that, being without aid and allies, he ſaw himſelf little able 


to preferve his conqueſts in Italy, he knew, which way ſo- 


ever he was treated with, he ſhould always be furniſhed with 
Henry re- money. Whilſt Wolſey was projecting to negotiate with the 
ad 3 emperor, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who had heavily patled 
Ferdinand. ſome months at London, was looked upon at court with 1 


e In September, Hall, fol. 57. . nact in termis. Rymer's Fad. tom. 
He was card4nal | the title of fanctæ XIII. p. 320, 530. 
cdu trans Tiberim di, ſancti ci- 
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more favourable eye. Nay, a treaty was begun with him 1515. 
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about renewing the alliance between England and Spain 
which being ended the 19th of October, contained however &. Pub. 
only a confirmation of the antient treaties of amity. 956% ee 
Mean while, the emperor, willing to improve the preſent Guicciard. 
opportunity, ſent to the king a Milaneſe ambaſlador, to deſire Embaſly of 
aid in the name of Franceſco Sforza, who was in Germany, 83 
and had aſſumed the title of duke of Milan, ever ſince Henty. 
Maximilian his brother had reſigned his right to the king of Herbert. 
France. Though Wolſey had taken care to diſpoſe Henry Tel. Vis: 
to a rupture with France, he was not, it ſeems, fully deter- 
mined. Franceſco Sforza's requeſt, or rather the emperor's, 
ſeemed to him ſo important, that he deſired to have the opi- 
nions of the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, who to that intent were ſent for to court. The Henry calls 
council being met to debate upon the affair, cardinal Wolſey e 
ſpeaking firſt, made a long ſpeech full of reſentment againſt Pol. Virg. 
France, labouring to demonſtrate how much it was for the Herbert, 
intereſt of England to oppoſe her growing power f. The 
biſhop of Durham and ail the new counſellors ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported the cardinal's opinion. But the old ones endea- 
voured to diſſuade the king from breaking the peace late] 
concluded with France, ſince the new king had given him 
no cauſe, and adviſed him rather to turn him arms againſt 
Scotland. Henry, who was already prepoſſeſſed, took a Henry re- 
middle way, inſinuated, doubtleſs, by his miniſter : and e 
that was, privately to aſüſt the emperor and Franceſco privately, 
Siorza 5, Whereupon, he ſent orders to Pace h, his am- Pol. Vug. 
ballador to Maximilian, to treat with them, and, to pro- 8 0 
mote the treaty, returned him large ſums of money i, Thus 
was he gradually engaged, without foreſeeing that theſe 
ſecret proceedings muſt neceſſarily end in an open war, as 
Wolſey deſired. 


the emperor 


f He likewiſe alledged, that Francis 
had broken the treaty by favouring Ri- 
chard de la Pole, brother of the late 
duke of Suffolk, a fugitive and traitor ; 
in aſſiſting thoſe Scots which oppoted 
his ſiſter queen Margaret. Beſides that, 
Francis with-hela ſome goods and jew- 
els of queen Mary, Laſtly, he ſaid, France 
might be hindered from growing more 
powerful, without effuſion of Englith 
blood, only by privately aſliſting Maxi- 
milian. Herbert, p. 24. Pol, Virg. 
$ The lord Herbert tays, the king, 


after the debate was over, being in- 
clined to the cardinal, ſaid, he would 
hinder the defigns of Francis without 
coming yet to an open rupture, p. 25, 

h Late ſervant to cardinal Bam- 
bridge, who wrote the letter menticn - 
ed before, concerning Silveſter's hay» 
ing a hand in poifoning his maſter, 

| They were put into the hands of 
ſome Genoa merchants, who break - 


ing, a great part of the money was loſt, 
Hall, fol, 59, 


H 4 There 
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1515. There is in the collection of the publick acts, a paper, 
L=a— ſhewing that the cardinal did not forget himſelf in his nego- 
The duke of tiations. It is a promiſe from the duke of Milan's ſecretary, 


Milan' | 
— '» Who, by virtue of an expreſs power from the duke his mal- 
Wolſey. ter, engaged to pay the cardinal a yearly penſion of ten thou- 


3 fand ducats, to commence from the day of his maſter's re- 
Pol. Vg. {toration, It is true, this paper being ncither dated nor 
Herbert. ſigned, may be conſidered only as a draught of the contract; 

but it is however a proof of the cardinal's ſelhſh temper. 
The empe- The emperor no ſooner heard that Henry was inclined to 


or's emb 2 . . % . . 
2800 ere aſſiſt him againſt France, than he diſpatched to England, 


Hall. Matthew Skinner, cardinal of Sion, to n*gotiate a league 
Stow, with him. This is the ſame prelate, who, a little before, 


had encouraged the Switzers to give battle to Francis J. 
Parliament "he parliament met again the 12th of November. Rut as 
— it was not yet time to lay before the houſes the king's reſolu- 
tion with regard to France, there was no mention of war, 
The clergy or any foreign affair. The clergy in a ſynod held at the 
3 ſame time, returned an anſwer to the pope concerning his de- 
ſubſidy. mand of an extraordinary ſubitdy, on pretence of an apparent 
Hall, war with the Turks. They alledged, that they were ſo ex- 
hauſted by the late war with France, undertaken at the 
inſtance of Julius II. for the defence of the church, that they 
were not in condition to grant a new ſubſidy : that beſides, 
by a decree of the council of Conſtance, the pope could lay 
no impoſition on the clergy without the conſent of a general 
council. 
Cardinal Whilſt the Engliſh were thus endeavouring to ſcreen 
Water themſelves from the oppreſſions of the court of Rome, they 
. beheld one riſing in their own body, like a new pope, whom 
Hall. they foreſaw, it would be more difficult to reſiſt than him 
Pol. Vug. at Rome, becauſe he was ſupported by the king: I mean 
Wolſey. Since that prelate was promoted to the cardina- 
late, he was grown more vain, proud, and imperious than 
ever. He never ſtirred without a prince's retinue, always 
attended by a crowd of domefticks, cauſing the cardinal's 
hat to be carried before him like a fort of trophy, and to be 
placed on the altar when he went to the king's chapel k. 
He was the firſt clergyman in England that wore filk in his 


* He is faid by Cavendiſh, to keep ſerjeant at arms and mace, and two 
eight hundred ſervants, among whom gentlemen, carrying two pillars of fil- 
were nine or ten lords, fifteen knights, ver, beſides his crois bearer, Herbert, 
and forty quires, The bat was borne p. 24. Pol. Virg. See Stow, p. 501. 
by Tume prencipal perſon before him on Burnct's Ref. tom. Ill, p. 21. 

a great height, He had beſides, his 


veſlments, 
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veſtments, and uſed gold in his ſaddles. In a word, he de- 


viſed all forts of ways to diſtinguiſh himſelf, Every on 


took ſuch offence at his pride, that it was inceſſantly talked 
of with indignation. But no man durſt open his mouth 
before the king, fince the old biſhop of Wincheſter for only 
glancing upon it, was fo ill received, that ſhortly after he 
withdrew to his dioceſe, The archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
no leſs offended than the reſt, to ſee the archbiſhop of York 
affect thus ſo great a diſtinction, But what gave him moſt 
offence was, to ſee the croſs of York carried before the car- 
dinal, though he was in the province of Canterbury, [ 
have ſpoken elſewhere of this conteſt between the two arch- 
biſhops, which after having cauſed violent quarrels, could 
not be decided but by the king's expreſs commands to the 
archbiſhops of York, not to have the croſs carried before 
them in the other province. But Wolſey, who thought 
himſelf much above his predeceſſors, prepared to revive the 
conteſt in contempt of theſe prohibitions. Warham, who was 
of a peaceable temper, eaſily perceived, that though he ſhould 
attempt to hinder it, he thould not ſucceed, becauſe Wolſey 
had an abſolu:e ſway over the king. So, not to have conti- 
nually this object before his eyes, he defired the king's leave 


to refizn the chanceliorſhip, and retire to his palace. His He is made 


requeſt was immediately granted, and the fame day the king 


— 


gave the ſeals to cardinal Wolſey. In all appearance, he 


had created Warham ſo many mortifications only to oblige XII. p. 529. 
him to quit his office, with which he deſired to be inveſted ! 
himſelf. To ſupport the ſplendour of his dignity with more 1, 
{tate than any other before him, the king loaded him every withfavours, 
day with freſh favours, prebends, wardihips, and the like, P, 527 530. 
ON ; Sp ; Hall. 
which continually increafed his revenues. Beſides the arch- Herbert. 


biſhoprick of York and the chancellorſhip, he had in farm 
upon eaſy terms the biſhopricks of Bath, Worceſter, and 
Hereford , held by Italians refiding at Rome. But this was 
not ſufficient to ſatisfy him. I mutt now, before I cloſe the 


year 1515, briefly mention the affairs ot Scotland, the kxnow- 


ledge whereof is requiſite for the beiter undetſtanding the 
events related hercalter, 


The biſhopricks of Bath, Wor- thing, than to impair his treaſure 3 


celter, and Hereford, the incumbents 
whereof, Adrian de Corneto, Silveſter 
Gigles, &c. being ſtrangers, who had 
been ſent here upon legations, king 
Henry VII. a frugal prince, choſe ra- 
tier to reward them upon their return 
3th preferments that coſt him no- 


making them preſents in money, An 
now living abroad, to fave the charge 
of agents, and trouble of making re- 
turns by them, were willing to let the 
cardinal have the revenues at eaſy rates, 
with the diſpoſal of the eccleſiaſtical 
preterments annexcd to them. 

John 
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John duke of Albany, who had been declared regent in 


Wy 1513, arrived not in Scotland till May 1515. He found the 


Affairs of 
Scotland, 
Buchanan. 
Herbert, 
Pol, Virg, 


Act. Pub. 
XIII. p. 513;. 
July 3. 


Buchanan. 


kingdom full of factions and diviſions, which made him ſen- 
fible, the adminiſtration committed to him would prove very 
troubleſome. But what gave him moſt uneaſineſs was, that 


the king of England was but too much concerned in what 


paſſed in Scotland, and fomented theſe diſſenſions to the ut- 
moſt of his power. Under colour that Scotland had been 
ſometime without a regent, Henry VIII. as uncle of the 
young king, had taken the title of protector of Scotland, and 
by virtue thereof his ambaſladors at Rome demanded of the 
pope the eccleſiaſtical preferments of that kingdom, which 
he beſtowed on his creatures. But as ſoon as the duke of 
Albany was arrived, he writ to to the pope. in the young 
king's name, ſharply complaining of the king of England's 
incroachments, and the court of Rome's condeſcenſion. He 
even threatened the pope in his letter not to apply to him for 
the future upon any account whatſoever, if this grievance 
were not ſpeedily redreſſed *. 

The duke of Albany, thouzh of Scotch extraction, was a 
ſtranger to Scotland , from whence the duke his father had 
retired in 1483. As he deſired in the beginning of his re- 
gency to be informed of the ſtate of the kingdom, he un- 
happily applied to Hepburne biſhop of Murray, a hot and 
revengeful man, who took this occaſion to be revenged on 
his enemies. The biſhop, being prior of St. Andrew's, had 
been elected archbiſhop of that church in the beginning of 
the preſent reign. But he was forced to reſign the archbi- 
ſhoprick to Forman biſhop of Murray, who was armed 
with the pope's bull. However, Forman would never have 
ventured to uſe the bull, had he not been ſupported by Alex- 
ander Hume a potent lord before-mentioned. By his credit 
and authority, Forman was inſtalled in St. Andrews, hav- 
inz reſigned the biſhoprick of Murray to Hepburne, and 
promiſed to pay him a certain penſion. Hepburne finding hc 
had a fair opportunity to be revenged, gave the regent ſuch 
2 character of Hume, that when he came to court he was 
looked upon with a very ill exe. Hume being naturally very 
proud and haughty, relolving to let the regent ſee no man 
$:ould flight him with impunity, went over to the queen 


m He alſo writ to the king of n He was born in the time of hi. 
France, defiring to be included in the fathers baniſhment, and ſuch a ſtranger, 
treaty concluded at London, April 5, that he could not ſpeak the count) 


1515. Rymer s Fed, tom, XIII. p. langs2ge, Herbert, p. 26. 
$098, 511. 
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dowager, and perſuading her that the king her ſon was in 1515. 
danger, adviſed her to carry him into England. The re 
gent hearing of this plot, ſuddenly went to Sterling caſtle 

and ſecured the young king's perſon. But to hinder his ene- 

mies from putting an ill conſtruction on this action, he re- 

newed his oath of allegiance to the king, and committed the 

care of his education to three perſons of great credit. 

Alexander Hume and his brother William ſeeing their Hall. 
plot was diſcovered, fled immediately into England, and 2 a. 
were quickly followed by the queen and her ſpouſe the earl aa, Pab. 
of Angus. Whereupon, the regent ſent ambaſſadors to Henry XIII. p. 531. 
to juſtify his conduct, and at the ſame time fo artfully treat- 
ed with the fugitives, that he prevailed with them to return 
into Scotland. But the queen being big with child was 
forced to ſtay at Harbottle caſtle in Northumberland, where 
ſhe was delivered “ of a daughter called Margaret . The 
ſequel of this affair ſhall be related in another place. 

The death of king Ferdinand 4 in February 1516, broke 1516. 
the meaſures taken by cardinal Wolſey to engage all Europe 
in a war with France. Thus, notwithſtanding the cardinal's N 

2 5 's 8 . ing of 
projects, Henry was forced to remain in peace, becauſe the arragon's 
intereſts of the reſt of the princes were not agreeable to his, death. 
or rather to the paſſions of his miniſter. But though Europe 2 
was peaceable for ſome time, it will be however necellary to 
relate in each year of this peace, the ſituation of the affairs 
of the principal ſtates, in order to ſhew the occaſion of the 
tollowing wars. 

Nothing remarkable paſſed in England in the beginning of Birth of 
the year 1516, except the birth of a princeſs, whom the _ 
queen brought into the world the eighteenth of February, daughter. 
and called Mary. Cardinal Wolſey, commonly called the Hall. 
cardinal of York, ever mindful of what could procure him —_ N 

„ FHollingſh. 
any advantage, cauſed thoſe who had managed the king's 
money to be called to a ſtrict account. Ihe molt part how- 
ever were ſpared. But thoſe were ſeverely puniſhed who had 
not the addreſs to make the miniſter their friend!“. 
After: 


o October 7, tempts, and of a frugal diſpoſition, yet 


p Her huſband, the earl of Angus, 
Jeft her, . and returned into Scotland, 
She ſtaid about a year in England, 
Hall, fol. 58. 

q In the ſixty third year of his age. 
He left the ſtile of catholick to his 
ſucceſſors. Though he had vaſt pol- 
ſeſſions, was much inriched from the 


Indies, proſperous in almoſt all his at- 


there was hardly found in his coffers 
money enough to diſcharge his inter- 
ring, though not very ſumptuous, Her- 
bert, p. 26. 
She was born at Greenwich 1515 
16, | 
s He ſo ſeverely puniſhed perjury, 
that in his time it was little practiſed : 
he alſo called to account peiſons guilty 
of 
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After Ferdinand's deceaſe, the kingdom of Arrapon came 


wa) of courſe to Joanna his eldeſt apart, already queen of 


Caſtile. But that princeſs was incapable of governing her 
dominions by reaſon of her defect of undetſtandina, which 
had obliged the king her father to keep her confined. So the 
adminiflration of theſe two kingdoms with all their depen- 
dencies could not be diſputed with Charles of Auſtria, Jo— 
anna's eldeſt ſon, and fov ereign of the Low Countries. But 
as that prince lived in Flanders, Ferdinand had left by his 
will the regency of Arragon to Alphonſo his natural fon bi- 
ſhop of Saragoſſa, and that of Caſtile to cardinal Ximenes, 
till Charles thc ould come himſelf and aſſume the government. 
Mean while, when Ximenes would have taker, poſſeſſion of 
the regency of Caſtile, Adrian Florcntio doctor in divinity, 
who managed the prince of Auſtria's affairs in Spain, pro- 
duced letters patents from his maſter, conſtituting him te— 
gent of that kingdom. But Ximenes re!uſed to acknowledge 
him as ſuch, pretending that Charles had not power to appoint 
a regent before he wzs reccived for governor. "The conteſt 
was however adjuſted by this expedient, that the orde!s 
ſhould be ſigned by both. Put the cardinal left the doctor 
the bare name of regent only, and diſcharged all the ſunc- 
tions himſelf, Mean while, Charles took the title of king 
of Caſtile, with the conſent of the ſtates of that realm. Bur 
the Arragonians, more jealous of their privileges than the 
Caſtilians, refuled to give him the title of king of Arragon, 
whilſt his mother Janna was alive. Nay, there was a 
party in the kingdom who maintained, that Joanna herſc lt 
could not pretend to the crown of Arragon, becauſe the 
daughters were excluded by the laws of the realm, and there- 
fore Charles could not derive from his mother a right ſhe 
rever had. But others affirmed, that the excluſion of the 
females extended not to their male heirs. This was much 
the fame caſe as happened formerly in France, in the diſpute 
between Edward III. and Philip of Valois. I ſhall enter no 
farther into the affairs of Spain. What I have faid is ſuffi- 
cient to inow the neceſſity Charles was under of going thi- 
ther, and how dangerous it would have been for him to en- 
gage in a war againſt France, in the beginning of ſo unlet- 
tied a reign. Accordingly, he neglected nothing to renew 
the treaties of peace and alliance as well with France 28 
of riots, vexing, oppreſſion, and the the king's almoner; the third in the 
Ike; and ereQed four under courts to lord treaſurer's chamber; and the 
hear complaints by bill of poor people: fourth at the rolls. Hall, tel. 50. 
wv hereof the firſt was kept in White- Hollingſhcad, p. 838. 
bill; the ſecond betore dr. Stokeſly, 

England, 
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England, but with liberty to take other meaſures when his 1516. 
affairs ſhould be in another ſituation. juſt beſore the king 
of Arragon s death, he had as 1 of the Low Coun- AQ, Pub. 


Se en F that head. But Ferdinand's death ſo changed 
the face of affaits, that Henry was forced to be fatisfied with 
a bare defenſive league, which I ſhail preſently mention, 
having firſt related the ſuccefs of an expedition made by the 
emperor into Ital u. 

It vas not without reaſon that Maximilian had readily em- The empe- 
braced the opportunity offered him by cardinal Wolſey of er yo 
making war upon France. There was no more likelihood Mien.“ 
of his being able to keep his conqueſts in the ſtate of V ence, Guicciard, 
ſince Francis I. was become maſter of the Milaneſe, and had Mezera. 

Pol. Virg. 

Joined forces with the Venetians. Beſides, he could expect Herbert. 
no farther affiftance from the pope, who bad lately agreed 
with Francis. As for the Spaniſh army which was retired 
to Naples, it was not eaſy to cauſe them to return, ſince 
they were neceſſarily to march through the cccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
On the other hand, king Ferdinand's death had changed 
the poſture of affairs, and quite deſtroyed the emperor's 
hopes. So far was the new king of Caſtile from having any 
thoughts of a war with France, that it highly concerned him 
to keep peace with that kingdom, in order to have time to 
ſettle his affairs in Spain. Thus the emperor, contrary to 
his uſual method, was forced to act alone during this year, 
in the expectation of ſo embroiling affairs, that other po- 
tentates ſhould at length be conitrained to join with him. 
He had already received ſome of the king of Enviand's mo- 
ney, and cardinal Wolſey put him in hopes of ſtill larger 
ſums. With this aid, he aftembled an army of about twenty 
thouſand men, Germans and Switzers, and in match enter 
ed the ſtate of Venice, whilit the Yenctiar ns, aihſted 57 2 a 
body of French troops commanded by Lautrec, were be- 
ſieging Breſcia. Upon his approach, the French and Vene- 
tians raiſed the fiege, and atter making a thow of oppoting 
his paſſages ot the rivers, retired to Milan to avoid a bat- 
tle. Thus the emperor aphroached Milan without much 


difficulty. 


t The Engliſh oa Roden were dcQors of law, Rymer, tom, XIII. 


The 


Cuthbert Tunſtall, and William Knyght, p. 533. 
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1516. The French were in ſo great conſternation that they 
LA) were like to abandon both the city and duchy, and retire 
into France. If the emperor had made all the haſte he 
could, he would doubtleſs have forced them to execute that 
reſolution. But having ſpent two or three days to no pur- 
poſe, by the time he came before Milan the French had 
received news, that ten thouſand Switzers of the Cantons 
in alliance with France were coming to their aſſiſtance, and 

were within a day's march, 

The arrival of the ten thouſand Switzers at Milan threw 
both ſides into an equal conſternation. The French, who 
conſidered theſe troops as a ſure aid, were ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment when they heard that they abſolutely refuſed to 
fight againſt the Switzers in the emperor's army. Theſe, 
on their part, demanded their pay with ſuch boldneſs, that 
Maximilian was afraid, it was a pretence not to join battle 
with their countrymen newly arrived at Milan, He had no 
money for them, and was apprehenſive the French had but 
too much to corrupt them. So, when it was leaſt expected, 
he ſuddenly retired, after which, having no money to pay 
them, the army diſbanded of themſelves. 

Theemperor Having thus miſſed his aim, the emperor was forced upon 
2 new trials to engage the pope, the king of England, the 
refign the young king of Caſtile his grandſon, in a league againſt 
empire "rance, But this project was not eaſy to be executed. Ihe 
1 prog pope had his private views, which ſuffered him not to break 
= openly with Francis. Charles's council were better adviſed 
than to agree that their maſter ſhould engage to gratify his 
grandfather's paſſion at a time when he was neceſſarily ob- 

liged to go into Spain, and take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms, 

Thus the emperor's whole refuge lay in the aſſiſtance he 

could expect from England. But as there was no likeli- 

hood, that Henry would undertake a war of which he 

was to bear all the expence, Maximilian bethought him- 

felf of a device to preſerve his good diſpoſition towards 

him, or at leaſt to draw money from him, and that was, to 

declare to Robert Wingheld the Engliſh ambaſlador at his 

court, that he was tired with the burden of the empire, and 

having a particular efteem for the king his maſter, intended 

to reſign it to him. For that purpoſe, he charged him to 

write to the king, that if he would come to the Triers, he 

would call a diet and ſettle that grand aftair, after which, he 

offered to wait upon him to Rome, to ſee him receive the 

imperial crown. Moreover, he put him in hopes, he would 

reſign to him his right to the duchy of Milan, and aſſiſt him 

to 
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to conquer it. Henry eaſily perceived Maximilian's aim in 1516. 
making ſuch an offer, and therefore writ to his ambaſſador to w=y—s 
thank the emperor for his good intention, deſiring him to de- 

ſer the execution of the project to a more convenient ſeaſon, 

when the French ſhould be expelled out of Italy. Mean 

while, in return for his good will, he ſent him ſome money, 

exculing the former defect of payment, with laying the 

blame on a Genoa banker *. 

Whilſt the emperor was endeavouring to imbroil the Francis f. 

French affairs, Francis was forming new projects. He had eee e, 
good reaſon to be pleaſed with his glorious campaign, which nds 
in a ſhort time had regained him the duchy of Milan. Naples, bet 
Mean while, Ferdinand's death inſpiring him with freſh "A Rory 
hopes, he formed the deſign of ſeizing the kingdom of Na- jjever;. 
ples, imagining, the new king of Spain would be unable to Guicciard, 
defend it, before he was thoroughly ſettled in his kingdoms. 
Beſides, he believed he had ſo attached the pope to his in- 
tereſts by the treaty of Bologna, that he did not doubt to 
find in him all the aſſiſtance neceſſary to his undertaking, 
looking upon him as his beſt friend. But he did not know 
Leo X. That pontiff did by no means defire, the French 
ſhould become more powerful in Italy, and if he teſtifted to 
the king that he was in his intereſts, it was only to prevent 
his oppoſing the projects he had himſelf formed in favour of 
his own houſe. -T he emperor's invaſion of the Milaneſe this 
year interrupted the execution of Francis's deſign upon Na— 
ples, and what afterwards happened, cauſed him to lay aſide 
all thoughts of it. However, his deſire to conquer that 
kingdom occalioned a defenſive league againſt him towards 
the end of the year, as will be related after a word or two 
more of the Italian affairs. 

Leo X. was no ſooner reconciled with Francis I. than he The pope 
deprived upon a frivolous pretence the duke of Urbino of his 3 

— ze duke of 
duchy, and inveſted Lorenzo de Medici, who aſſumed from Urbiag. 
thenceforward the title of duke of Urbino, and the diſpoſſeſſed Cimarelli. 
duke retired to Mantua. Quieciard. 

It was in order to accompliſh this deſign, that the pope He endes: 
had flattered Francis with the hopes of aſſiſting him in the Less 59 
conqueſt of Naples. But after he was become maſter of Pu an. 
Urbino by that monarch's connivance, inſtcad of thanking of Aal, 
him for it, he thought only how to drive the French out of 
the duchy of Milan. To that end, he held ſecret intelli- 


uv The empire was then ſo bare of named Pochi Derari, i. e. Few Pence, 
money, that Maximilian was nick Herbert, b. 25, * 
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1516. gence with the emperor, the king of England, and the new 

Was king of Spain, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours, by the help 

of his emiſlaries, to perſuade the Switzers to break their alli- 

ance with France. Though he acted with all poſſible pre- 

caution, he could not treat fo privately but that his ſecret 

practices came to the king's knowledge, who pretended how- 

Francis tries ever to be ignorant of them. On the contrary, he did all 

2 to that lay in his power to gain the pope in reality to his inte- 

dn mm. ref, otherwiſe he was ſenſible his attempt upon Naples would 

never ſuccted. Leo X. deſired nothing more than to amuſe 

him, whilſt he was ſecretly acting againſt him. But at 

length, Francis perceiving his infincerity, dropped all thoughts 

of the conqueſt of Naples, and reſolved to treat with the 

king of Spain, who in the preſent ſituation of his affairs, 

could not but wiſh to live in a good underſtanding with him. 

Thus the two kings being equally inclined to a peace, ſent 

Treaty of their plenipotentiaries to Noyon to conclude it. The treaty 

Noyon be- was ſigned the 26th of Auguſt, the ſubſtance whereot was, 

Prad ang That Charles ſhould eſpouſe Louiſa, Francis's daughter, then 
Charles, about a year old, That he ſhould have with her the kin 

Mezerai, of France's pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, and till 

. the marriage ſhould be conſummated, he ” ſhould give for the 

Guicciard, young princeſs's maintenance a hundred thouſand crowns a 

year, That within fix months he ſhould reſign the kingdom 

of Navarre to Henry d'Albret fon of John &'Albret, and Ca- 

therine, king and queen of Navarre, who were diſpoſſeſſed 

by Ferdinand, and in caſe Charles ſhould not pertorm this 

article, Francis ſhould be allowed to aſſiſt the king of Na- 

varre. Laftly, That the emperor ſhould reſtore Verona to 

the Venetians, who in return ſhould pay him two hundred 

thouſand crowns, and give him a tull diſcharge for the ſum of 

three hundred thouſand crowns Jent him by king Lewis XII. 

to. maintain the war againſt Venice. It is very viſible, that 

in a treaty ſo advantageous to France, Charles meant only to 

gain time, by granting him whatever he could delire, for 

fear of being hindered from going to take poſletſion of his 

kingdoms. Accordingly, the treaty was afterwards very ill 

obſerved. 

Intereſis of The peace of Noyon was directly contrary to the de- 

the princes. ſigns of the pope, the emperor and the king of England. 

'The pope was extremely deſirous the French ſhould be ex- 

pelled out of Italy. Maximilian was wholly intent upon 

railing cnemics to Francis, to hinder his affifting the Ve- 


w That is Charles, 
NCKUNINS, 
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netians. He ſaw, he muſt reſolve either to ratify the treaty 1516. A 
of Noyon, and conſequently reſtore Verona, or defend his. 5 
conqueſt without the aſſiſtance of any ally. To avoid both 4 
theſe extremes, he tried all poſſible ways to embroil affairs A 
and kindle a new war which might occaſion a league againſt wy 
France. He hoped thereby to be able to reject without | 
danger the treaty of Noyon, which he believed very preju- 
dicial to his intereſts. It is true, the reſtitution of Verona 
would be worth to him five hundred thouſand crowns. But 
out of that ſum were deducted the three hundred thouſand, 
he owed the king of France, but never intended to pay him, 
So for the ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns, he was 
bound to reſtore Verona, that is to ſay, he was to be ſhut 
out of Italy, the only thing that made him conſiderable in 
the preſent ſituation of the affairs of Europe. Henry VIII. 
was no leſs deſirous of a war with France, being prompted 
thereto by cardinal Wolſey, or by his jealouſy of Francis. 
But it was not the ſame with the archduke, to whom a 
peace for ſome time was very advantageous. 

This was the ſubject of the ſeveral negotiations, ſet on Negotiations 
foot from the concluſion of the treaty of Noyon to the end __ 
of October. The chief aim of the pope, the emperor, and Act. pub. 
the king of Ergland, was to diſengage the eight Swiſs Can- XIII. p. 547, 
tons in alliance with France, from the intereſt of that crown, 
that their troops might ſerve to invade the Milaneſe. Mean which end 
while, they were labouring to form a league, wherein they _ Ee 
paſſionately deſired to engage the new king of Spain. But league. 
all they could obtain was, his conſent to a defenſive league, Ib. p. 556. { 
in caſe Francis attacked any of the confederates. Leo X. \| 
according to his uſual cuſtom, would not openly declare 
himſelf, but intimated, he would freely join in the league 
when concluded, if a place was left for him. As to the 
Switzers, it was reſolved to include them, though they de- | 
lired it not, upon the hopes of engaging them by means of N 
lome of their nation, who had been gained. 

This league was therefore concluded at London the Articles of 
29th of October, about two months after the treaty of racks hag 
Noyon. It ran, that the emperor, the kings of England ibid. 
and Spain, engaged to defend one another againſt any prince 
that ſhould attack one of the three, and the number of 9 
troops, each was to find, was ſettled *. That all princes, Wo | 
potentates, republicks, and ſtates, which deſired to enter | 


decafion, five thouſand horſe, and XIII. p. 558. 
Vo. VI. 1 inte 


* Each of them was to find, upon twenty thouſand foot. Rymer, tom. ' 
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1516. into the league, ſhould be admitted: that as the confede- 
rates had reaſon to hope the pope would be willing to be 
admitted, they declared him head of the league. Finally, 
that all the Swiſs Cantons ſhould be deemed included in the 
league, provided they ratified it, and to that end the pen- 
ſions, which ſhould be agreed upon with them, ſhould be 
b. 6g, aſtigned them. By a private article, ſigned two days after, 
it was agreed what each of the allies was to pay towards the 
penſions, which ſhould be diſtributed to the Switzers, as 
well to the publick as to private perfons ?, (which are the 
very words) in order to induce them to come into the league, 
This ſhews there was no certainty of gaining them, and 
that. the chief reliance was upon the cabals of ſome private 
perſons of their nation. 
Theemperor To this league, fo inconſiderable in itſelf, tended all the 
makes peace motions of the pope, the emperor, and the king of Eng- 
wah Vence. land, during the courſe of thi Th had 
nd, during the courſe of this year. e emperor ha 
been in hopes of ſomething more; and though by the treaty 
the allies were, in ſome meaſure, bound to aſſiſt him, it 
the king of France continued to aid the Venetians, he ſoon 
diſ-reliſhed a league which procured him no money, Be- 
fore the year was expired, he accepted and ratified the 
treaty of Noyon. At the ſame time, he concluded with 
the Venetians a truce for ſome months, and with one con- 
ſent they put the reſt of their differences to arbitration. The 
emperor's reſolution entirely changed the face of affairs, as 


Act Pub, will be ſeen the next year. We find in the collection of the 


XIII. p. 57 publick acts, that preſently after the league was ſigned, 
Henry ſent Richard Pace to the Switzers, to perſuade them 
to come into the league; but it was to no purpoſe. On 
the contrary, the emperor reſolving to make peace with the 
Venetians, agreed, that the hve Cantons who had refuſed 
to join with France ſhould come into the treaty made by 
the other eight with that crown. 

Aﬀairs of Before 1 end the occurrences of the year 1516, it wil! 

Scotland, He neceflary briefly to mention what paſled in Scotland. 


Henry having formed great projects againſt France, and 


| Q . © ua 
knowing how much the duke of Albany had at heart the 


| good of that kingdom, refolved to compel the Scots to re- 
Ib. p. 549, move him from the regency. To that purpoſe, he de- 
566, tired them to ſend amballadors, to whom he might im- 


part certain matters advantageous to both kingdoms, This 


negotiation tended only to preſs the great men of Scotland 


In publico ac privato & pmrticulari—TIhid, p. 569, 


— 
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to expel the duke of Albany. He even writ to the par- 1 516, 
liament of Scotland, that the beſt way to preſerve peace be- Gy 
tween the two nations, was to fend back the regent into Henry tries 
; k to have the 

France, under colour that it was dangerous to truſt the e f 1. 
preſumptive heir to the crown, with the guardianſhip of the bayy re- 
young king ; intimating withal, that in caſe of refuſal, he moved. 
ſhould be obliged to take care himſelf by proper methods, “ b. 55% 
of the ſafety of the king his nephew. He allo gave to un- 
derſtand, that he claimed the regency as uncle to the young 
king. But the parliament returned ſuch an anſwer, as fully Ib. p. 550. 
convinced him, the Scots were by no means inclined to 
comply with his will =, 

Whether Hume was concerned in the king of England's Hume's 
proceedings, or was only ſuſpected, the parliament ſum- ere 

. : uchanung 

moned him to come and anſwer to the accuſations againſt 
him. Hume not thinking fit to appear, was condemned for 
default. He looked upon the ſentence as unjuſt, and in 
revenge committed hoſtilities upon ſome of his enemies. 
Whereupon the parliament granted to the viceroy, a levy 
of ten thouſand men to chaſtiſe the rebel, But his friends 
adviſing him to ſubmit, he caſt himſelf upon the regent's 
mercy, who ſent him to Edinburgh, and committed him to 
the cuſtody of James Hamilton a his brother-in-law. Shortly 
after, Hume perſuaded the lord Hamilton to eſcape with 
him, and claim the regency, as ſon of James the third's ſiſ- 
ter b, and conſequently as nearly related to the king as the 
duke of Albany, He faid, if the duke could alledze, he | 
was deſcended from the male line, it might be objected, he 1 
was fon of a fugitive, born out of the kingdom, and hardly jt 
able to ſpeak the country language. The regent hearing 
of their flight and contrivance, marched againſt Hamilton 
caſtle and took it in a few days. Then Hume perceiving it 
was time to throw-oft the maſk, raiſed troops, and taking 


Dunbar, utterly deſtroyed the town. 4190 


4 They told him, The hall three © governance, &c,"'* See Rymer, tom, 


"© eſtatis of the realme, had electit and 
** nemmit, with ane conſent, the duc 
of Albany protector to their ſouve- 
* rane lord the king and his realme ; 
* quhilkis ordinans and electionn was 
* aftermit and approbate in parliament 
** nevir- impugnit be perſon, — And 
* this ordinains of parliament was 


& * conforme to imperiall, cannon, and 


| 
* their awin civile lawis: be quhilkis ſcended. Others ſay, that he marr.c3 
* lawis is decernit that the nerreſt and her after Boyd's death, See Ande- . 
lauthful perſonage of the agnatis ſon's Tab, 


| ** fide fall have the cure, tutoury, and 


XIII. p. 550, 551. 

2a Earl of Arran. Buchanan, He 
was created io Auguſt 10, 1503. 

b His mother was Mary, daughter 


of James IT. wife fart of Thomas 


Boyd, carl of Arran, but divorced from 
him, and married next, in 1474, to 
James Hamilton, a favourite, from 
whom the dukes of Hamilton are de- 


1 2 | Mean 
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1516, Mean while, the ambaſſadors ſent by the regent into Eng- 
land in May, had concluded a truce the firſt of June, But 
Truce be- as Henry had mn the truce only to promote the execu- 
* tion of his deſigns, he appeared little inclined to obſerve it, 
Scotland. after receiving the forementioned anſwer. But to avoid a 
Ack. Pub. war which mult have been fatal to Scotland, the regent 
Vs. ſent him by Francis de la Fayette, certain articles deſiring 
ook his approbation, for which he offered to come in perſon and 
pay him his reſpects. At that time the affairs of the reſt 
of Europe having, as hath been ſaid, taken a new turn, 
prolonged. Henry agreed to prolong the truce to the end of the year 
P- 577 1517. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable events which paſted in 
The council the ſeveral ſtates of Europe during the year 1516. I ſhall 
of Later only add a word concerning the council of Lateran, which 
wy ſtill continued its ſeſſions without having much to do. As 
thecatendar, the Council meddled neither with the reformation of the 
church, though they ſeemed to be called for that very put 
poſe, nor with the extirpation of hereſy, they reſolved, 
order to keep themſelves employed, to reform the calendar, 
which was become very faulty, To that end, the pope 
cauſing memorandums to be drawn, undertook to write to 
all the chriſtian princes, inviting them to ſend their beſt aſ- 
tronomers to Rome, or at leait to order then to examine 
p.552 What had been propoſed upon that ſubject. We find in 
Ja 18. the collection of the publick acts, the brief addreſſed to 
Henry VIII. where the pope lays he had adjourned the next 
ſeſion to December to give the mathematicians time to ſend 
in their opinions. 

1517. The emperor having ratified the treaty of Noyon, as far 
sas it concerned him, rcitored Verona to the Venetians, the 
The 2 15th of January 1517, having received two hundred thou— 
—_ +. land Crowns, and an acquittance for what he owed the 
Venetians, king of France. Moreover, to give the arbitrators time 
and prolongs to adjuſt the differences he {till had with Venice, he agreed 
_ 8 that the truce ſhould be prolonged for five years, but on 
Guicciars, condition that, during the truce, the Venctians ſhould pay 


him yearly twenty thouſand crowns. It was almoft impoi— £ 
ſible to make a treaty with him, and money not accrue t9 

him from it. Thus ended at length a war which may be = $ 
deemed a conſequence of the league of Cambray, The Ve- th 
netians were engaged in it from the beginning to the en, | 5 
and expended no leſs than five millions of ducats of the 1 
publick treaſure, beſides the infinite damages ſuſtained by Gor 
the ſubjects, © tot 


Maximilian, bor 
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Maximilian having thus deſiſted from his deſigns upon Italy, 1517. 1 
went into the Low Countries to ſee his grandſon Charles? 4 
before he departed for Spain. During his ſtay there, he Hecondudez 
concluded with him and the king of France a league againſt pray io ray 
the Turks, wherein a place was reſerved for the king of Eng- a league 
land. The pope and the council of Lateran earneſtly prel- againſt the | 
ſed all the princes of Chriſtendom to join in the league, on reel th 
pretence of the progreſs the Turks were making in Egypt Les X. ex- 
againſt the Mamalucks e, after which, he pretended, their cites the 
deſign was to attack the chriſtians. But what followed PR 
f1ewed the pope's fole view was to heap up money for his NS oe : 
own uſe, and to inrich his ſamily. the Turks, 

Mean while, Charles the new king of Spain thought only 33 
of ſpeedily going to take poſſeſſion of his Kingdoms. He had 1% 
juſt made with Francis I, a peace fo advanta;zeous to France, Gu 
that he did not fear that prince would break it, becauſe it 
would not be for his intereſt. So, when the Englith ambat- Charles | 
fador preſſed him to ratify the London league, he deferred it eee g 
ſans time on divers pretences, becauſe deeming it needlefs, London. 
he was afraid of offending the king of France, He rati- AR. Pub, 
hed it however after ſome alterations, and at length in 3 

- . . . 2 e Arrives 

Auguft departed for Spain, where his preſence was abſolute- in Spain, 
ly neceſſary. Upon his arrival, he diſmiſſed cardinal Xime- and dim ße 
nes, who died with gricf. After that, he fo gave himſelf Ximenes, | 
up to the Flemings, whom he had brought with him, that | 
the Spaniards conceived ſuch a jealouſy as carried them af- 7 
terwards to great extremities. 

The pope, as I have obſerved, continually amuſed Francis The pore 
with the hopes of a ſtrict alliance with him, at the very eg 


, ; : dillemble 
time he was raiſing him enemies on all ſides. 


Francis was their | 
partly informed of his proceedings, but did not know all, thoughts of 11 
do, in expectation of really attaching him in the end to * n. at 
1:5 intereſts, he omitted nothing he thought capable of i 
gaining him, even feigning to deem him his beſt friend, ot 


© The word mamaluck fignifies in ber in all was about ſixteen or eighteen 9 
- Syriac, a hired ſoldier. Jovius ſays, thonfand, kad a vote in the election, 7 j 
. they were Circaſſian ſlaves, fold by the and required a gold ducat of the Soldan, i | 
la!tars, and Podolians, to the mer- as toon as chen. There were in all — 
9 chants, and being trained up at Cairo, of this race lixteen kings, from the 1 
4 in military exerciſes, were picked out year before mentiuned, to the preſent I 10 
7 wr the Soldan's guard, and preferred year 1517, when 'Conombeius II. their 4 N 
- to the higheſt poſts, who in 1255, re- laſt king, wi: conquered in the firſt li 
folved to obtain the kingdom of Egypt vear of his reign, by Selimus I. Thus j 1: 
1, tor themſelves, The government was Evypt became a province of the Tur» 1 
dleclive, and the ſon could claim no Kktith empire, as it thili continues, Hey - 41 
Inheritance but his father's perſonal lin, &. Cuil. | 


ute, Every Mamaluck, whoſe num- 
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when he moſt ſuſpected him. But as the pope knew in 
his conſcience, he had not deſerved Francis's friendſhip, he 
could not believe his advances fincere, Mean while, it was 
for his intereſt that Francis ſhould publickly appear to be his 
friend, and therefore he kept very fair with him, and not 
without cauſe, In the beginning of the year 1517, la Rovere, 
who had been diſpoſſeſſed of the duchy of Urbino, prepared 
to recover his dominions. When by the truce concluded 
between the emperor and the Venetians, the Spaniſh troops 
m the ſtate of Venice were become uſeleſs, la Rovere found 
means to gain and employ them in his ſervice. With theſe 
ſupplies he took Urbino, and carried terror into Tuſcany 
and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Lorenzo de Medici, the new 
duke of Urbino, or rather the pope his uncle, being then 
unable to recover that duchy, he was forced to have re- 
courſe to the aſſiſtance of the chriſtian princes, under co- 
Jour that the church was grievouſly oppreſſed, the intereſts of 
the houſe of the Medici being then the ſame with thoſe 
of the church. Francis I. who had the gaining of the pope 
ever in view, made uſe of this opportunity to do him a 
ſignal ſervice, in ſending him a good body of troops, under 
the command of Leſcun brother of Lautrec. This war 
however laſted ſeven or eight months, during which the pope 
never ceaſed to preſs all the chriſtian princes to contribute 
to the charges of a war, which, according to him, ought 
to have affected all the world. Henry VIII. being ſolli— 
cited like the reſt, refuſed to interpoſe. But the pope found 
means to engage his ſubjects, by levying a tenth upon the 
cleizy, of which cardinal Wolſey was appointed collector. 
The War of Urbino ended in a way la Rovere did not 
expect. The pope bribed the Spaniards in his ſervice, who 
came to an agreement for him, which he was obliged to 
accept. Thus being once more conſtrained to relinquith 
his dominions, he retired to Mantua. 

Whilſt the pope was employed in the war of Urbino, 
he diſcovered a plot againſt his perfon, contrived by the 
cardinal of Sienna, who had bribed a ſurgeon to poifon him. 
The cardinal being abſent from Rome when the diſcovery 
was made, the pope, who paſſionately defired to have him 
in his power, ſcrupled not to uſe fraud to compals his ends. 
He ſent him a ſafe conduct, and moreover, promiſed the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador that he would do him no hurt. The 


cardinal being ſo weak as to come to Rome upon the faith 


of the ſafe conduct, was immediately confined in the caſtle 


of St. Angelo, and afterwards ſtrangled in priſon. The Spa- 
ni 
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: niſh ambaſſador complained of this breach of faith, but was 1517. 

= told by the pope, a ſafe conduct was never reckoned to Layne 

We extend to high treaſon, without expreſs mention of the caſe. 

1 Some other cardinals accuſed or ſuſpected of being concerned 

1 in the plot, were depoſed, impriſoned, or ſeverely fined. | 
© Francis I. never ceaſed courting the pope to gain his Marriage 

| friendſhip, fearing that by his ſecret practices he would re- Lerenze de 


a 1 Juld re. Medici wi 
kindle the war, to deprive him of Milan. He imagined the heirefttof 


to have found at laſt an infallible means to attach him to Boulogne. 
his intereſts, in procuring Lorenzo de Medici a very ad- Cuicciard. 
vantageous marriage, with Magdalen heireſs of the houſe 4 
of Boulogne. This propoſal was gladly accepted, and Lo- . 
renzo repairing to Paris for that purpoſe, ſtood godfather | 
in the pope's name, to the French dauphin, born the be- 
ginning of this year. In acknowledgment for the king's fa- 
vour to Lorenzo, the pope eranted him tenths upon the 
clergy, under colour of the war to be waged with the 
Turks. But he took care to aſſign fifty thouſand livres for 
the charges of the wedding, which was to be ſolemnized 
at Paris. | 
The pretended war Chriſtendom was to undertake againſt Sale of in- 
the Turks, ſeemed to the pope to be a fair opportunity to ary 
inrich himſelf by the contributions of the chriſtians, To that CW Ra 
end, he granted plenary indulgences to all that would con- with the 
tribute, and cauſed them to be publickly fold at ſo mode- ee | 
rate a price, that a man muſt have been very careleſs of his San | 4 
ſalvation not to purchaſe them. But it was this that made 0 
the pope expect to reap an immenſe profit, for probably, | 
there would not be a chriſtian without them. Mean while, 
that the money ariſing from the tale might be regularly col- 
lected, all chriſtendom was parted into fo many diviſions, 
and in cach were appointed collectors to receive the money, 
and preacners to extol the benefit of indulgences 4. But 


It had been ſtill taught and be- 


ſiaſtical diſcipline. Urban II. in tlie 


lieved tor a good While, that the prope, 
out of the inexhauſtible treature of the 
church, arifing from the ntits of 
Chriſt, and works of ſupercrogation of 
the ſaints, had a power of diſtributing 
indulgences on certain conditions pre 

ſcribed by him, to the greateſt and moſt 
profligate of finners, fer a plenary re- 
miſſion of ſin, (as it ie practiſed at ths 
day in Portugal, &c.) Tleie indul- 


gences, are ſuppoſed at firit to reach ſpiritual favours were diſtiibuted to . 
' 4 : N - . . - 
only to relaxation of penancts cretcle- thoſe who took the field oganft the 1 
T4 cheniies 4 


beginning of the XIth century, was 
the firit that rande d a fuli remiſhon cf 
ol! fins, to thoſe who ſhould take up 
rms for the recovery oi the Holy 
Laud from the Iniidels, Which cut- 
tom was kept up by his ſucceſſors, ſome 
of whom extended the benefit of their 
12%1!genccs to ſuch perſons who being 
unwilling or unable to go, maintained 
er in their ron, At length theie 


— - 
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1517. by an accident, which at firſt ſeemed of no conſequence, 
Gy zH the archbiſhop of Mentz, who was commiſſioned to ap- 
point the preachers: in Germany, happened to, aſſign Sax- 
ony to the Jacobins, whereas in the former cruſades, the 
Auguſtines had been employed in that office. The injury 
done to theſe laſt, rouzed their jealouſy. They narrowly 
examined the behaviour of the preachers as well as collec- 
tors, ridiculed them, and afterwards publickly complained ; 
Martin of them, At 1 Martin Luther, an Auguſtine fryar ; 

— _ and profeſſor in divinity in the new univerſity of Wirtem- 
— Fe berg, publiſhed ſome writings againſt them, not without ſa- 
Sleidan, tirical remarks upon the indulgences themſelves. This 
boldneſs drew upon him enemies, who, by their oppoſition, 
obliged him by degrees to inquire more carefully into the 
grounds of thoſe indulgences. In ſhort, he was convinced, 
they had no foundation in the holy ſcriptures. From thence- 
forward, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to undeceive the 
publick concerning the hitherto received opinion of the 
papal power, Hence ſprung the reformation which ſpread 
itſelf afterwards through Germany, and ſeveral other ſtates 

of Europe. | 

The pope at firſt did not much regard Luther's repreſen- 
tations. He never imagined that the papal power, which 
ſeemed to ſtand upon unmoveable foundations, could be 
prejudiced by a ſingle friar. So deſpiſing this inconſiderable 
oppoſition, he continued without interruption to fell his in- 
The pope dulgences. He every where publiſhed, that a powerful et- 
2 to fort was going to be made upon the infidels, and exhorted all 
craſage, Chriſtians to contribute, according to their abilities, towards 
ſo neceſſary a war, which would procure them, beſides 
many temporal advantages, deliverance from the pains of 
purgatory, provided they would qualify themſelves for the 
indulgences, There was however one thing which very much 
cooled the zeal of many chriſtians for the cruſade, It was 
diſcovered that the pope had beforehand difpoſed, for his 
temporal concerns of the money which was to ariſe from 
the ſale of the indulgences. For inſtance, he had aſſigned 


enemies of holy church, or hereticks, diately redeemed out of purgatory. 
Great ſums were raiſed by this means, People had likewiſe the liberty of eat- 
but ſeldom applied to the ends for ing eggs and white meats on faſt days, 
which they were intended, Leo X. and of chooſing their confeſior, and 
reſolving to follow ſo good precedents, the like. Guicciardini favs, that the 
opened a general mart for indulgences, powers for relcating fouls out of purgea- 
the benefit whereof was to extend even tory were openly played for in tangas. 
to the dead, whoſe ſouls, upon pay- B. 12. 

ment of fo much money, were imme- ; 


4 
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to Magdalen de Medici, his ſiſter, wife to Franciſco Cibo, 1 517. 
natural ſon of Innocent VIII. part of the money to be raĩſed 
in Germany, Mean while, he continued his ſollicĩtations in 
all the ſtates of Europe. He forgot not to write-to' Henry AR. Pub, | 
VIII. exhorting him to join his forces with thoſe of the other XIII. p. 592» 5 
chriſtian princes, and to excite him to this good work, by | 
1 great commendations of his conſtant zeal for the defence of 
, the holy ſee, and the exaltation of the faith, All theſe en- He demands 
comiums ended in demanding two hundred thouſand ducats Bene of 
for the pretended war againſt the infidels. But it does not he Jenes 
appear, the king complied with his requeſt, "The Turks him. 
were then employed in Egypt and Perſia, and the cruſade 
was founded only upon a bare conjecture that after endin 3 
theſe wars, they would invade Chriſtendom. A man muſt 
have wilfully ſhut his eyes, not to ſee, it was but a pretence 
to fill the pope's coffers. Beſides, in the preſent ſituation of 
the affairs of Europe, Henry had no great occaſion for the 
e. 
7 Mean time, cardinal Wolſcy perceiving, the league of Wolſey is 
London would come to nothing, becauſe Francis was not diſ- agg 
poſed to commence a new war with any of the confederates, n 
dreaded his uſing this time of peace to move the affair of the Teurgay. 
biſhoprick of Tournay. On the other hand, he plainly faw 
by the time paſſed ſince that buſineſs had been put into the 
hands of the commiſſioners, that he was greatly regarded, as 
having an abſolute ſway over the king his maſter. Indeed, 
nothing could be expected from the king but through his 
means, and for that reaſon all the princes ſtudiouſly made 
their court to him, to gain him to their intereſts, We find Ib. p. 591, 
in the collection of the publick acts, that Charles, king of 
Spain, aſſigned him this year an annual penſion of three thou- 
land livres, though he had yet reccived no ſervices from him. 
And therefore it was for thoſe he hoped to receive for the 
ſuture, Mean while, Wolſey was uneaſy about Tournay. 
As the pope and the king of France regarded him only for 
the ſake of what he could do for them, he was in danger of 
loling that regard in cafe they ſhould come not to want him. 
He began thereſore privatcly to intimate to Francis I. that it He begin: to 
would not be impoſſible ta perſuade Henry to reſtore Tournay 15 with 
for a ſum which ſhould be agreed upon, provided he himfelt |. ger. 
was recompenſed for the adminiſtration of the biſhoprick, ins that 
1 ſhall relate the next year the ſucceſs of this negotiation, Face: 
Henry enjoying this year great tranquillity, reſolved to ſee 
what the emperor intended with refpeCt to the reſignation of 
the empire, Which he had cauſed to be mentioned to him. 
| Maximilian 
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1517. Maximilian being in Flanders with the king of Caſtile, his 
LW, — grandion, Henry ſent the biſhop of Winchelter, with doctor 


* 17 uthbert Tunſtal, to renew the negotiation with him, ac- 
With the Quainting him withal, if he would appoint a convenient place, 
emperor he would come and confer with him in perſon, "The empe- 
about the ror, who had never intended to reſign the empire to him, and 
ceſſion of the 


en ſtill leſs at that time, very civilly anſwered, that to ſave the 
comes to king the troitble of croſſing the ſea, he would come himſclt 
nothing. and confer with him in E noland. But when the ambaſla- 
Herber. dors preſſed him upon the affair they were charged with, they 
ſound he ſought only to evade his own offer. One while he 
ſaid, he would reſign the empire to Henry, but firſt would 
try to obtain of the diet, that himſelf and poſterity might 
preſerve the title of king of the Romans. Another while, he 
talked of making Charles his grandſon emperor, Henry, king 
of the Romans, Ferdinand, brother to Charles, king of 
Auſtria, and himſelf only marſhal of the empire. Theſe 
variations convinced the ambaliadors, nothing was to be ex- 
pected from the negotiation, and acquainting the king there- 
with, he was ſatisfied Maximilian had no other deſign than 
to draw money from him, 
Infurretion There was this year an inſurrection of the London appren- 
HY tices againſt the foreign merchants, wherein ſome perſons loſt 
5 their lives. But it was appeaſed by the puniſhment of ſome 
Hollingth. of the ſeditious, who were hanged in the principal ſtreets of 
the city ©, 
The fweat- This ſame year the ſweating ſickneſs made great ravages 
5 in the kingdom, and eſpecially at London. Moſt of thoſe 
ovens that were Teized with it, died within three hours, and no 
cure could be found. As this diſtemper was peculiar to 
England, it was called ſudor Anglicus, or the Engliſh 
ſweat .. 


e The chief author of this inſurrec- king's court died thereof, as the lord 
tion {which began April 21) was one Clinton, lord Grey of Wilton, and 
John Lincoln, a broker. He drew up of the common ſort of people fo many, 


a paper full of complaints againſt the 
foreign merchants, which he got doc- 
tor Bele, a noted preacher, to read in 
his pulpit on Eaſter Tueſday ; where- 
upon the mob aſſembled, and commit- 
ted ſeveral outrages. The reader may 
ſee a full account of this inſurrection 
in Hall, fol. 59—63. Hollingſh. p. 
840, &C, 

Tui diternper continued from Ju- 
Iy till che middle of December. Many 
Kkighté, gentlemen, and oſheers of the 


as in ſome towns it ſwept away half, 
in others a thid of the inhabitants. 
Hall, fol. 63. Herbert, p. 28. 
There was alſo fo great a drought this 
year, that it did not rain from the be- 
g'nning of September, till the May tol- 
lowing. And the froſt was ſo hard in 
the winter, that horſes and carts could 
paſs over the Thames on the ice be- 
tween Weſtminſter and L:mbeth, Sic, 


P. 505. 
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The affairs of Scotland were ſtill in great diſorder, by rea- 1517. 1 
ſon of the factions in the kingdom. Alexander Hume, and. wy 
his brother William, after ſeveral pardons, were at laſt be- Affairs of 
headed 3. After the death of the two brothers, the duke of re wk 14 
Albany, hoping Scotland would be in perfect tranquillity, re- Herbert, "MN 
ſolved to take a journey to France, promiſing to return in few Pol. Ving. 
months. But being detained there longer than he expected, 
by accidents mentioned hereafter, the affairs of Scotland fell | 
into great confuſion, becauſe of the diſſenſions of the nobles, 
which were inflamed by thoſe who deſigned to take advan- 
tage of them, 


Mean while, the pope earneſtly puſhed the affair of the 1518. x 
pretended war, contriving with the ambaſſadors reſiding at Cy vi 
his court, projects which would have required more Zeal than Leo X. ſends 
princes uſually have, as well as more union among them. 3 
To execute his deſigns, it was neceſſary to raife immenſe crulade. 
ſums of money, and that was the ſecret intent of the league Guicciard. 
propoſed by the pope, of which he was to be the head and Hollingh. 
director. To that end, he exnauſted, if I may fo ſay, the 
church's treaſures, to encourage the faithful to exchange their 
periſhing riches for everlaſting advantages. This affair was 
carried fo far, that he ſent legates to all the courts, to ex- 
cite the ſovereigns to join their forces together, for the de- 
ſtruction of the infidels. There was not one but what out- 
wardly ſhowed an extreme deſire to apply himſelf to ſo hol 
a work, provided he could be ſecured from being diſturbed by 
his neighbours. But that was the thing which rendered the 
execution of the project very difficult, becauſe they had no 
confidence in one another, They had no more for the pope 
himſelf, who, ſince the beginning of his pontihcate, had 
but too plainly diſcovered, that the concerns of religion were 
not what aftected him molt: So, in ſeeing him act with that 
zeal, they could not help ſuſpecting, that the deſire of in- 
riching himſelf by the voluntary con tributions of chriſtians, 
by the ſale of the indu gencies, by the tenths of the clergy, 
and by the bounties of the ſovereigns, was what molt fired 
his zeal. Nevertheleſs, not one of them ſhowed any aver- 
lion to the deugn, left he ſhould be taxed with not having 
a due regard {or religion. But they gave only words, whereas 
the pope wanted deeds, Hence the pope's s project of an uni- 
verſal league had not, as will hereafter be ſeen, the ſucceſs 


he expected. However, the project, though chimerical, 


8 On the 16th of October, 1516, Herbert, p. 27. Tue 21th, ſays Bu- 


thanan, 
5 ſerved 
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1518, ferved for a cloak to many other deſigns. The emperor, de» 

Ly firing to have one of his grandſons choſen king of the Ro- 

The projet mans, uſed the pretence of the imaginary Turkiſh invaſion 

of the cru- D - #71 £48 

(ade is of Of Chriſtendom, to ſhow the neceſſity of continuing the im- 

uſe io the perial dignity in the houſe of Auſtria, there being no other 

houte 0) in Germany, able by its own ftrength to withſtand their 

Aunſtiia, ; L mp 8 

Mea, arms. Charles king of Spain made ufe of the ſame pretence 
for the ſame purpoſe. Beſides that, as he wanted ſome 
years of peace, he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon the project of a 
general truce, that the chriſtian princes might be free to unite 
their forces: againſt the Turks. Francis T. plainly ſaw, 
by the defenfive league made againſt him, that a pretence 
was only fouzht to invade him, and take'away the duchy of 
Milan. So, a general truce could not but be advantageous 
to him in his preſent circumſtances, Beſides, he had in view 
the recovery of Tournay, which could not be accomplithed 
but during a peace. Henry VIII. knowing that the pope, 
the emperor, and the kings of France and Spain, had joined 
in a league againſt the Turks, was apprehenſive that league 
covered ſome defign againſt him. For that reaſon, he would 
not refuſe to enter into the ſame engagement, for fear of giv- 
ing them a pretence. Thus the chief potentates of Europe, 

being concerned to promote the cruſade, or at leaſt not to 

rejed it, the leſſer powers were alſo obliged to follow the 
torrent. This gave the pope great hopes he ſhould at laſt 
effect his deſigns. But as in truth, not one of the princes 
thought the thing practicable, the project was ſtill very far 
from being executed, 

Negotiation Whilſt Leo X. fed himſelf with theſe hopes, Francis was 

about Tour- thinking much more ſeriouſly of means to recover Tournay, 


Heben. than of the affairs of the cruſade, On the other hand, car- 
Stow. dinal Wolſey was afraid of loſing the adminiſtration of the 


Pa. Virg. biſhoprick, becauſe he ſaw no likelthood of ſowing diſcord be- 
tween France and England, at a time when all the princes of 
Europe expreſſed a dcfire to live in peace. He could not 
therefore keep the adminittration, 'if Guiltare, the true bi- 
ſhop, would take the oath to the king, to which he ſeemed 
inclined. This made him embrace the ſecret offers of Fran- 
cis, to make him amends, if he could induce the king his 
maſter to reſtore that place to France. Francis was very 
ſenſible, that before all things the cardinal was to be ſatisfied, 
not only 1n order to recover Tournay, but to procure it as 
cheap as poſhble. This was the ſubject of a private negotia- 
tion between them, before Henry was informed of it. To 
luccecd, Francis ipated neither flatteries nor promiſes, nor 
| preſents, 


* 
1 
* 1 

4 
2 
* 
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preſents. If Polydore Virgil may be credited, theſe preſents 1518. 
were very conſiderable. But however, it was agteed betweeꝛ-ꝛ(uaoyↄ vZ 
them, that the cardinal ſhould be recompenſed for the loſs of 

the adminiſtration, with an annual penſion. That the king 

of. France ſhould give Henry fix hundred thouſand crowns for 
Tournay. But as this ſum was a little too large, an expe- 

dient, mentioned hereafter, was found to reduce it to a much | 
leſs: Upon theſe two conditions, the cardinal undertouk to „ 
obtain his maſter's conſent to the king of France's deſires. 

One of leſs aurance than the cardinal, and not fo ſecure of 

the king's confidence, would doubtleſs, have been greatly | 
embarraſſed, fince the buſineſs was to convince the king of 

the contrary, to what hitherto he had been endeavouring to 

make him believe, namely, that Tournay was no longer ne- 

ceſſary. When Francis j would have treated of the reſti- Pol, Virg. | 
tution of Tournay, Wolſey had repreſented to the king, that ' 
both for his own and England's intereſt, it was of very great 

conſequence to keep that place, which was moreover a per- 

petual monument of his victories, whilſt it ſhould be in his 

hands. Now altering his tone, he undertakes to perſuade, 

and indeed does perſuade him, that the place is of no uſe, 

and the maintenance of the garriſon far outweighs all the ad- 

vantages he can receive from thence. That it was better to 

yield it to the king of France, who earneſtly ſued for it, and, 

to obtain it, ſcrupled not to condeſcend to make preſents to a 

miniſter. That nothing could be more honourable for the 

king, than to fee that monarch make the firſt advances to 

procure his friendſhip, and render it perpetual, by the mar- 

riage of the dauphin with the princeſs Mary, which alſo he 

propoſed. That therefore the preſent opportunity ſhould be 

improved to receive a good ſum of money in lieu of Tournay, 

which being ſo remote from Calais, would infallibly be loſt 

upon the firſt rupture between the two crowns. That hereby 

the king of France would be obliged to be his friend, and 

their union would render them umpires of Europe. That 

this union was the more neceſſary, as it was time to think of 

oppoling the growing power of the houſe of Auſtria, who 

poſſeſſing the empire, Spain, the Low Countries, the king- 

doms of Naples and Sicily, were infallibly going to. render 

themſelves very formidable to all the ſovereigus. The ſtrength 

of theſe reaſons was too manifeſt for Henry to reſiſt them. 

All he could think ſtrange was, that the cardinal had not 

looner propoſed them, but till then had rather uſed argu- 

ments, to hinder the reſtitution of Tournay. But, as it has 


been 
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1518, been remarked, Wolſey had ſuch an aſcendent over him; 
Ly) that he could perſuade him pro and con as he pleaſed b. 
Embaſſy of Henry having agreed to what the cardinal propoſed, the 
33 o next thing was to treat upon the matter. As ſoon as Francis 
Herbace, I. was informed of it, he ſent a ſolemn embaſly to England, 
Hall. conſiſting of admiral Bonnivet, Stephen Poncher, biſhop of 
AR. Pub... Paris, and M. de Villeroy, ſecretary of ſtate l. For form's 
611, © © ſake, ſome time mult be ſpent in the negotiation, though the 

king of France, and the cardinal, had already agreed upon 
the chief articles, by the mediation of Villeroy, who had been 
in London ever ſince the beginning of July, whereas his col- 
p. 611. legues arrived not till two months after. The French am- 
baſſa lors had full powers to treat of the renewing of friendſhip 
between the two kings, of a league with the pope and all 
chriſtian princes who defircd to be included in it, for the 
p.513-616, defence of religion and the church, of a marriage between the 
dauphin and the princeſs Mary, daughter of Henry, of the 
p. 616, reſtitution of Tournay, St. Amand, and Mortagne, and of 


p. 610 an interview of the two kings. Moreover, they brought 


Francis's letters patents, whereby he promiſed to pay to his 
good friend the cardinal of York, an annual penſion of twelve 
thouſand livres, in conſideration of his relinquiſhing the ad- 
miniſtration of the biſhoprick of Tournay. As the treaties 
concluded upon theſe articles were not ready till the begin- 
ning of October, I ſhall briefly mention another affair, tran- 
ſacted about the ſame time. 

The pope was ever intent upon the affairs of the cruſade, 
from whence he hopcd to draw great ſums. He writ laſt year 
to all chriſtian princes, to notify the victory of Selim, empe- 
ror of the Turks, over the Mamalucks of Egypt, whoſe em- 

Ad. Pub, pire he had utterly deſtroyed. The beginning of this year, 
XIII. p. S3. he cauſed the college of cardinals to ſend a letter to Henry, 
repreſenting to him, the danger Chriſtendom was in, after 
the victoiy by the Ottoman emperor, over the Soldan of 
Egypt, who, according to the beſt advices, was ſlain in bat- 
tle. The cardinals exhorted the king to undertake the defence 
of religion jointly with all the other chriſtian ſovereigns, 


h Polydore Virgil obſerves, how art- tution of Tournay, Whereupon the 
fully the cardinal managed this affair: king ſaid, he ſaw plainly now, Wolſey 
he began with making the king a pre- would govern both himſelf, and the 
ſent of ſome part of what Francis had king of France, Pol, Virg. 
given him, that he might thereby ia- 1 And Francis de Rochecavard, 
cline the king to accept of mne friendly With no leſs than twelve hundred per- 
overtures of the French king. Having ſons in their train. Septemb. 30. Her- 
thus prepared the way, he uſed the ar- bert, p. 31, Hall, fol. 65. 
guments above mentioned for the reſti- 


with 
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with the pope and ſacred college, who were ready to ſacrifice 1518. 
to that end, their own, as well as the church's treaſure. 1e! 
plain meaning of all this was, that the king ought to contri- 

bute largely towards the cruſade, his country being tod re- 

mote from Turkey to ſend forces thither. 

Some time after, the pope ſent legates a latere * to ſeveral Campejus is 
courts I, with orders to exhort the ſovereigns to accept and _ 2 vel 
reſerve a five years truce, enjoined by his apoſtolick power. b Eng! ag | 

[They were likewiſe to uſe their endeavours to perſuade them Herberr. 

to unite all their forces, and make war upon the Turk. A b | 
Cardinal Laurentius Campejus was appointed for England, — — | 
and was already departed from Rome in the beginning of May, Hall, 

to go and execute his commiſſion. But Wolſey deemed it Wolſey gets 0 
a very great affront, that the pope had not thought of him himſelt | 
. : . a I . joined in the 
for the legateſhip. So, whilſt Campejus was on the road, hej,,..q;.. 
he ſent a truſty meſſenger to Rome, to repreſent to the pope, Stow. 

that by ſhowing fo little regard for a cardinal, actually in Hollinghh. 
England, and the king's prime miniſter, he put it out of his! Vis. 
power to do him any ſervice : that whatever he ſhould ſay to 

{upport what the pope required, would be of no weight, ſince 

he ſhould be conſidered as one whom the court of Rome 

durſt not truſt with the legateſhip : that it was rather the 

pope's intereſt to make uſe of him to obtain his deſires con- 

ſidering the confidence the king honoured him with, and 

that, without his aſſiſtance, the preſent affair would be in 

danger of miſcarrying. Leo X. eaſily perceived by this re- 
preſentation that Wolſey muſt be contented. So by a bull Ad. Pub. 
of the 17th of May, he joined him with Campejus in the 1 
ſame commiſſion ®, giving them both an equal authority, * ?* 
knowing (ſays he in the bull directed to Wolſey) your great 

credit with the king, and how eaſily you can perſuade or 

dilluade him. Mean while, Campejus arriving at Boulogne, 

Wolſey found means to detain him there till he had received | 
the pope's anſwer. For which reaſon it was the 29th of July Campejus's 


before the Italian legate made his entry into London, As TY 9 
Hall. 
k There are four ſorts of legates. 1, is given to the pope's extraordinary 
They whom the pope ſends to prefide ambatladors, to emoerors and kings, 
at general councils. 2, The pope's who are called legati a latere. At pre- 
perpetual vicars in countries remote fent none but cardinals have this cha- 
from Rome; thus before the reforma- tacter. 


tion, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was | To England, France, Spain, and 
legatus natus apoſtolic ſedis. 3. They Germany, Hall, fol. 64. 
who for a certain time, and in certain m At the requeft of King Henry, 


places, are delegated to convene ſynods and the king ot France, Hollingfh, 
ior reſtoring church diſcipline and other p. $45, 
mer gencies,. 4, The name of legate 


* 


23 
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1518. he had but a very poor train, Wolſey ſent him twelve muleg 
wA— with coffers richly covered. But ſome of theſe coffers hap- 
pening to fall, during the proceſſion, and being overturned 
and broken, were found to be empty *, to the great ſport 
and laughter of the people, who derided this external page- 
AR. Pub, antry, There is in the collection of the publick acts, a 
XIII. p. Sog. bull of Leo X. with extraordinary powers to the two legates, 
authoriſing them to grant a plenary indulgence to the faithful 
of both ſexes, who ſhould be preſent at the maſs, which either 
of the legates ſhould celebrate in the preſence of the king 
and queen, or at leaſt at the benediCtion, provided they con- 

feſſed their ſins, or deſired to confeſs, and were penitent. 
The legates The legates commiſſion conſiſted of two points. The firſt 
commiſſion. as, to try to obtain of the clergy an aid of money for the 
war againſt the Turk. But the clergy withſtood all their 
attempts. The ſecond was, to perſuade Henry to join in 
the projected league with all the chriſtian princes for the de- 
fence of religion and the church. The pope's deſign was 
not to undertake a war againſt the Turk, but only to heap 
up money on that pretence, Thus the league he was medi- 
tating was ſolely to make the world believe he really in- 
tended to war againſt the inhdels. After which, he had a 
very plauſible excuſe to lay impoſitions upon all the clergy, 
| and draw money from the ſovereigns and their ſubjects, to 
bear the charges of the pretended war. With this league 
therefore he was to begin, and upon that the legates were 
commiſſioned to treat with the king, who ſcemed inclined to 
agree to it, though he might eaſily foreſce the league would 


ſignify nothing. 
Cardinal As cardinal Wolſey's credit increaſed in England, it be- 
2 de · came likewiſe greater at the court of Rome. He had cauſed. 


as was before obſerved, cardinal Adrian de Corneto to be 
removed from the office of the pope's collector in England. 
But this ſlight puniſhment not ſufficing to ſatisfy his revenge, 
he had fo ordered it, that the king writ to the pope, defirinz 
him to deprive Adrian of the eres and of the biſhop- 
rick of Bath and Wells, which had been conferred on him. 
Leo X. could not help thinking it very ſtrange, that the 
king ſhould make ſuch a requeſt, without alledging any rea- 
fon. However, without giving him a poſitive denia!, he 


n In Cheapſide one of the mules unlocked, and there fell ont of them, 
broke looſe from her leader, and over- old hoſe, torn ſhoes, pieces of rozfed 
turning her own, and two or three of meat, bits of bread, eggs, and ſuch 
the other mules carriages ; which fell vile baggage, Hall, fol, 64. 
with ſuch violence, that ſeveral of them 


contented 
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contented himſelf with ſaying, he would give hin atisfaction 1518. 
at a more proper ſeaſon. In 1517, there was » Conſpiracy r...? 
againſt the Hope, wherein cardinal Adrian being concerned 

was committed to priſon. Guicciardini affirms, he was ne- 

ver more heard of, and that it is not known what became of 

him . But there is in the collection of the publick acts, a AR. Pub, 
letter of cardinal Julius de Medici, dated the 5th of July III. p.67, 
1518, notifying to the king, that in a conſiſtory held that 

day, Cardinal Adrian was depoſed and ſtript of all his pre- 
ferments, intimating withal to the king, that it was on his 

account. But it is more probable, he was puniſhed for his 

crime againſt the pope. However, a ſew days after, the p. 609, 622, 
pope gave cardinal. Wolſey the adminiſtration of the biſhop- “3. 

rick of Bath and Wells, ſuppoſing he wanted it to maintain 

the dignity of cardinal. 

The negotiation of the two cardinals proceeded very flow- Leo X. 
ly, ſince it was not ſufficient to incline Henry to the league, tern oo 
but the reſt of the ſovereigns were allo to give their content, — 
Accordingly, the pope ſollicited to the utmoſt of his power league a- 
all the potentates, magnifying the danger to which the aft e 
chriſtian religion was going to be infallibly expoſed. In 
ſhort, every prince returning him the ſame anſwer, namely, p. 621, 
that it was neceſſary all the ſovereigns ſhould unite in the 
affair, he ſent a bull to his legates in England, empowering 
them to conclude between the emperor and the kings of 
France and Spain a league againſt the Turk. His intent 
was, that the league ſhould be offenſive, elſe it would be 
of no advantage to him, unleſs the Turk really intended to 
invade Chriſtendom, which was hitherto thought to be very 
uncertain, But Leo was too well known for the princes to 
be thus taken in a ſnare which tended only to render the 
pope maſter of their own and their people's money. So, 
pretending zealouſly to enter into his project, they con- 
tented themſelves with concluding together a detenfive league 
for the protection of the pope, the holy ſee, and their re- 
ſpective dominions, againſt all invaders, and particularly a- 
gainſt the emperor of the Turks “. The pope was declared 
head of the league, provided he ratified it within ſuch a 


o Polydore Virgil ſays, Adrian be- fingular in its kind, and an excellent 


queathed a magnificent palace in Rome, 
to the king of England his patron, 
which was called the Engliſh palace, 
and is now polleſſed by the family of 
Colonna, : 


P Lord Herbert ſays, this treaty is 
Vo. VI. 


precedent for peace to future ages; and 
therefore recites it more at large, be- 
cauſe (as he ſays) it ſeems to have 
been the rule by which Henry framed 
his actions many Years after. Scr p. 
31, of the Comp. Hiſt, vol. II. 


18 t me. 
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1518. time. But, the treaty made no mention of what each of 
Ly the allies was to furniſh, All which ſhows, this league 
according to the intention of the parties, was only to caſt 
a miſt before people's eyes, to give the pope ſome ſatisfaction, 
and perhaps to frighten the Turks, 
The pope This was not what the pope defired. He could have wiſhed, 
290% the all the princes of Chriſtendom had joined together in an of- 
Ib. p. 681-- fenſive league againſt the Turk, and engaged to fend their 
691, forces to Conſtantinople, to attack the Ottoman emperor 
333 in h's metropolis. In that caſe, he knew, the moſt remote 
n would have been eaſily induced to furniſh their quota in mo- 
ney. Since the frantick zeal for cruſades was over, the popes 
had loſt no opportunity to rekindle the ſame zeal, which had 
formerly procured fo many advantages to their predeceſſors. 
But the people as well as the princes were entirely diſcou- 
raged, becauſe it was too viſible that the cruſades had been 
profitable to none but the popes. So, for once, the chriſtian 
princes were contented to make a defenſive league, to ſhow 
only, they were ready to defend Chriſtendom againſt the at- 
tacks of the infidels, deferring to take other meaſures till 
AR. Pub. they ſhould be obliged. Leo X. ſeeing he could obtain no 
XIII. p.697. more, approved and ratified the league the 31ſt of Decem- 
ber, after which it was never more mentioned. All the terri- 
ble preparations of the Turks againſt the chriſtians entirely 
vaniſhed, as ſoon as the pope found, his artihces could not 
produce the deſired effect. 
Several Whilſt theſe things paſſed, cardinal Wolſey, jointly with 
treaties the French ambaſladors, was employed in preparing the 
between 
France ang treaties they had agreed upon, to be ſigned. 
England, 
I. Treaty of The firſt related to the marriage between the princels 
e 4 : Mary and the dauphin, which was to be ſolemnized as ſoon 
— ang as the young prince ſhould be full fourteen years old, each 
Mary. of the two kings promiſing to pay five hundred thouſand 
p. 624-641. crowns, in caſe it was his fault that the marriage was not 
compleated. Mary's dower was to be three hundred thirty 
three thouſand crowns of gold, one half to be paid on the 
day of marriage, and the other within a year after. The 
Jointure was to be as great as had ever been aſſigned to any 


queen of France, and particularly to Anne of Bretagne, and 
Mary of England, Wives to Lewis XII. 
II. Treaty The fecond treaty was upon the reſtitution of Tournay, 
mon doe for which Francis I. engaged to pay Henry fix hundred thou- 
p. 642. ſand crowns of thirty hve pence Fournois each, beſides fifty 
Han. thouſand 
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thouſand livres Tournois due to him from the inhabitants 4. 1518. 
But out of theſe two ſums Francis was to keep back the Wynn 
princeſs Mary's dower. As to the payments, he obliged 

himſelf to pay fifty thouſand livres upon taking poſſeſſion of 


the place, and then twenty-five thouſand livres every fix 
months, till the whole was paid r. 


III. Trea 

The third treaty concerned the outrages which might be about n 
committed for the future againſt the peace by the ſubjects of Ac. pub. | 
either king, and contained certain regulations to procure X111.p.649, 
ſpecdy reparation. IV. Treaty 

By the fourth, the two monarchs agreed upon an inter- about an 
view in the village of Sandinfelt, between Ardres and x 
Guiſnes. 8 


Cardinal 
Theſe treaties being ſigned the 14th of October, the Wolſey is 


French ambaſladors gave cardinal Wolley their maſter's let- 3 

ters patents, whereby he bound himſelf to pay him an an- p. 6:1, 

nual penſion of twelve thouſand livres Tournois, to fatisfy 

him for the loſs of the biſhoprick of Tournay. | Eſpouſals of 
As ſoon as the two kings had ratihed the treaties, and ſo- onthe wg 

lemnly ſwore to the peace at London and Paris, the king and 4 606.653. 

queen of France, acting in the name of the dauphin their 

ſon, affianced the princeſs Mary, repreſented by the earl of 

Worceſter * her proxy. This ceremony was performed at 

Paris the 21ſt of December *. 1519. 
Europe enjoyed then a profound tranquillity. But upon 

the death of the emperor Maximilian the 12th of January P-ath of the 

1519, new troubles aroſe. By his death, France, Spain, Aste. 


: Guicciard, 
Italy, Germany, England, Scotland, the Low Countries, Herbert. 


4 The whole was but fifty thouſand, 
whereof part was paid. See Rymer, 
p. 642, Our hiſtorians ſay, the ar- 
rears that remained due, were twenty 
three thouſand livres. Hall, fol. 65; 
and Stow, p. 507. 

t Tournay was delivered up to the 
king of France, on Febr. 2, 1519. 
Hall, fol. 67. 

KRapin miſtaking the name for the 
dle, ſays Somerſet.— He was accom- 
panied in his embaſſy to France, by 
Nicolas Weſt, biſhop of Ely, the lord 
d. John, fir Nicolas Vaux, fir John 
1 095 and ſir Thomas Bulleyn. Hall, 
Dl. , 

| * This year was inftituted the ol- 
ede of phyſicians, in London. King 
| flenry's charter for that purpoſe bears 
| «e October 23. By the appointment, 


K 2 


in this corporation, or college, are in- 
cluded the phyficians in London, and 
ſeven miles round that city, The 
phyſicians named in the charter, are, 
John Chamber, Thomas Linacre, Fer- 
nand de Victoria, Nicolas Halſewell, 
2 Francis, and Robert Vaxley. 

ymer's Fed, tom. XIII. p. 654. 

u He was king of the Romans, and 
called emperor, though never crowned 
by that title. Some ſay, the reaſon 
was, becauſe he declined the charge 
and hazard of going into Italy, to re- 


_ ceive the imperial crown at the pope's 


hands, He ſpent his leiſure hours in 
poetry, writing the hiſtory of his life, 
in Dutch verſe, As knight of the 
garter, his obſequy was ſolemnly kept 
in St. Paul's, by our king and the 
knights of that order. Herbert, p. 34. 


Were 
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1519. were engaged in wars no leſs fatal to them than the former, 
La D As ſoon as Maximilian was in his grave, the kings of France 
bee ns and Spain openly declared themſelves candidates for the em- 
vireto the Pire, and began to cabal among the clectors to obtain their 
empire. deſires. This threw the eleCtors into great perplexity. On 
Mezerai. which ſide ſoever they turned, they ſaw for themſelves, for 
Guicciard, Germany, for all Europe, advantages and inconveniencies 
which deſerved their whole attention. It would have been 
the intereſt of Germany to keep the ballance even between 
the two monarchs who aſpired to the imperial dignity, and 
to reject both. But by chooſing one of the competitors, ſuch 
ſuperiority would be given him as could not but be fatal to 
all Europe, and particularly to Germany. I ſhall not farther 
inſiſt upon the reaſons which the electors had to chooſe one 
or reject both. It is well known, on theſe occaſions, th- 
publick good does not always ſerve for rule and foundation 

The pope's to form deciſions of this nature, Leo X. wiſhed, as it was 

Intereſts, indeed his intereſt, the electors would agree to chooſe one oi 
their own body. Charles being poſſeſſed of the kingdom of 
Naples, and Francis of the duchy of Milan, the election 
one of theſe monarchs could not but one day diſturb th 
peace of Italy, and prove deſtructive to the papal power, 
Accordingly, the pope uſed his utmoſt endeavours to perſuad: 
the electors to take that courſe. But however, he was forcec 
to act privately for fear of making the two candidates hi: 
enemies, by openly declaring againſt them. 


Death of Whilſt the reſolution of the electors was impatiently ex- 
Lg de pected, Lorenzo de Medici the pope's nephew was ſeize 
GL, With a diſtemper that laid him in his grave. By this unex 


pected accident, that branch of the family of Medici wa: 
reduced to the perſon of the pope, ſole lawful deſcendant o 
Coſmo the great, who firſt acquired the ſovereignty of Flo 
The pope rence. Some endeavours were ufed to perſuade the pope t 
keeps Flo- reſtore his country to liberty, but he did not love the Floren- 
ve * tines well enough to ſuffer them to enjoy ſo valuable a bleſ 
alegate, ſing, of which he had taken ſo much pains to deprive them 
Reſolving therefore to keep that ſtate, he ſent cardinal Ju 
lius de Medici, natural fon of Julian his uncle, to govetr! 
He annexes in his name. Shortly after, he annexed the duchy of Urbin: 
the duchy to the church, and razed the walls of the capital, for fear“ 
of Uibino. Rovere ſhould think of recovering it 
to the Fu. 
church. The electors being aſſembled to proceed to the election c 
The electors an emperor, Francis and Charles ſent ambaſladors to th: 
dec Aflembly to manage their concerns. The pope would has 
emperor. A Nuntio there too, who had orders privately to endeavour t 
Guicciare, Caul 
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cauſe them both to be rejected, but however, to conform 1519. 41 

themſelves outwardly to the diſpoſition of the electors. 1 

Henry VIII. perceiving the difficulties which would occur in fe, VAR. 1 

the choice of either of the candidates, ſent Richard Pace to . I 

the diet to try whether there was any thing to be expected empire. 

for him. But as he thought of it too late, his ambaſſador Herbert, 

found the affair ſo advanced, that he did not think fit to ex- 

poſe the king's honour. He writ to him therefore, that in- 

deed ſome of the electors “ ſhowed an inclination to favour 

him : that the pope would have likewiſe ſupported him to 

the utmoſt of his power, had he declared ſooner ; but that 

matters were ſo ordered, that the election would infallibly be 

over before proper meaſures could be taken to accompliſh 

his project. And indeed, a few days after, on the 28th of Charles | 

June, Charles king of Spain was declared emperor by the ya Ar ö 

name of Charles V. or rather of Charles Quint, as he was aca. 

then, and ſtill is called to this day x. Guicciaid. 
The election of Charles was a terrible mortification to Jealouly ot 

Francis I, All the world immediately thought, the jealouſy 2 . 

5 by, Wy everal cc- 
between theſe two potent princes would infallibly occaſion <c,gons of 
bloody wars, and this opinion was but too well confirmed quarrel be- 
by experience. Beſides the king of France's jealouſy, which ow 
was doubtleſs one of the chief cauſes of the following rup- Prins. 
ture, there were differences between them of very great im- Guicciard, 
portance, and extremely difficult to adjuſt. Francis I. had 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples. Moreover, by the 
treaty of Noyon, Charles was bound to reſtore Navarre to 
Henry d'Albret, within four months after ſigning the treaty, 
and this article was yet unperformed. On the other hand, 

Charles, as heir of the houſe of Burgundy, believed he had a 
right to the duchy of that name, He pretended that after the 
death of the laſt duke his great grandfather, Lewis XI. had 
unjuſtly ſeized it upon a bare allegation that it was a male 
tee, though the contrary was evident. He had ſuffered his 


title to lie dormant during his minority. But after he was of 


The eleQors of Mentz, Cologne, 
and Triers, ſtood fo affected, that Pace 
thought it our king had put in ſooner, 
he would have carried it. Herbert, 
9. 33. | 

* Inſtead of ſpending his money in 
bribing the electors, as Francis did, 
particularly the marquis of Branden- 
burgh, be laid it out in raifing nume- 
rous forces, which he brought to Franc- 
fort, Whereupon the majority of the 


dclectors (viz, the archbiſtops of Mentz 


and Cologne, the count Palatin, and 
the duke of Saxony,) being thereby 
terrified and over awed, agreed to 
chooſe him, There were then but ſe- 
ven electors, which, together with the 
four juſt now mentioned, were the 
archbiſhop of Treves or Triers, the 
marquis of Brandenburgh, and the king 
of Bohemia. See Guicciard, I. 13. 
The electorate of Bavaria was appoint- 
ed in 1648, and that of Bruntwic-Ly- 
nenburgh-Hanover, in 1693. 
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age he had thoughts of reviving it, and the imperial dignity 


| ym lately obtained helped very much to confirm him in that re- 


Intereſts of 
the princes 
of Europe, 


Of Leo K. 


Mezerai, 


ſolution, The duchy of Milan was another cauſe of diſpute, 
which would naturally produce a war between the two mo- 
narchs. It could not be denied that it was a fief of the em- 
pire, and yet Lewis XII. had ſeized it, and Francis I. re- 
conquered it, and was now in poſſeſſion, without either's be- 
ing inveſted by the emperor Maximilian, or ſo much as de- 
firing it. Charles therefore could alledge it was his duty to 
maintain the rights of the empire, and endeavour to diſpoſſeſs 
the king of France of that duchy. The duke of Gueldres 
afforded another occaſion of quarrel between theſe two mo- 
narchs. He was a profeſſed enemy to the emperor, and 
France protected him openly. Finally, the treaty of Noyon 
| vel Charles another cauſe of complaint. He pretended, 
*rancis had extorted from him ſo diſadvantageous a treaty, by 
threatening war when his affairs neceſſarily required his pre- 
ſence in Spain, to take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms: that 
therefore the reſignation of the kingdom of Navarre, and the 
penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, to which he had been 
engaged under the ſpecious pretence of a maintenance for the 
princeſs his future ſpouſe, were nothing elſe but the price of 
a peace he had been made to purchaſe. 
But though the two monarchs looked upon each other with 
a jealous and envious eye, and wanted not pretences for 2 
war, neither of them durſt however begin before he had 
ſounded the reſt of the ſovereigns. And how they ſtood a- 
fected will alſo be neceſſary to know, for the better under- 
{tanding the ſequel, the intereſts of princes giving to hiſto; 
a light, which without that aſſiſtance is ſought for in vain. 
Leo X. was equally afraid of the two monarchs, heing 
ſenſible to which fide ſoever the ballance inclined, Italy mult 
be in danger. If he could have ſet them at variance without 
making Tray the ſeat of the war, he would frecly have 
done it. But that was not poſſible. Much leſs was it in his 
power to ſtand neuter. The reaſon is, becauſe he could not 
inder the conteſts about Naples and Milan from being de- 
cided by arms, and therefore could not avoid interpoſing in 
a quarrel, which would ſo nearly concern him. He took 
therefore the courſe which beſt agreed with his temper, and 
that was to be reſerved and manage both the monarchs, til! 
he found it his intereſt to declare himſelf. But through all 
his diſguiſes he diſcovered however ſome partiality to the em- 
peror, in the grant of a diſpenſation to hold the empire with 
the kingdom of Naples, though that was directly contrary to 
* tur 
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the terms on which he had given him the inveſtiture of that 1 519. | 

kingdom. Francis complained of it, but the pope excuſed wy 4 
it as he could not refuſe, without involving himſelf in trou- n 
bles from which it would not have been eaſy to be de- 5 


livered. 50 

As for Henry VIII. the poſture of affairs between Charles Of Henry "NA 
and Francis might have rendered his reign very glorious, had VIII. 
he not entirely given himſelf up to the intereſted counſels of 
cardinal Wolſey. He had it in his power to preſerve the 
peace of Europe, by keeping the ballance even between the 
two rivals, without ſuffering it to incline too much to either 
ſide, This was his grand intereſt as well as the kingdom's, 
and accordingly this was his reſolution. Hence it was that 
he frequently engaged in one or other fide, but not always as 
the intereſt of Europe, the welfare of his realm, and his | 
own glory required, Thus whilit he thought to follow the 
maxims of good policy, he helped without perceiving it to 
gratify the paſſions of his miniſter, as will be ſeen hereafter, 

Charles and Francis were ſo convinced of the advantages to Both mo- 
be reaped from the king of England's friendſhip, that they 1 
neglected nothing which they thought would procure it. 1 
The beſt or rather the only means to that end was to gain car- Wolſey. 
dinal Wolſey to their intereſts. And therefore, they ſpared Herbert. 
neither flatteries nor promiſes, nor preſents, to make him 
their friend. They took occaſion ſometimes to write to him, 
on purpoſe to ſtile him their friend, their father. In their 
Jetters they extolled his virtue, his prudence, his capacity, 
in ſuch affecting terms, that he muſt have been blind not to 4 
ice, they had farther views than to expreſs their eſteem for | 
him. Wolſey made good uſe of theſe teſtimonies of their Their ca- 
friendſhip, to obſerve to his maſter how formidable he was to 8 
theſe monarchs, ſince they did not diſdain even to careſs his bake, , 
miniſter. But withal, it ſerved him to infinuate how far his 
own merit excelled that of other miniſters, ſince it was uni— 
verſally known. All this prcduced the effect he expected. 

Henry deemed himſelf the arbiter of Europe, and remained 
ſo perſuaded of his favourite's capacity, that he no longer 
ſaw but with his eyes, nor acted but by his advice. 

Thus Wolſey was then at the top of the wheel. He was The car- 
favourite, prime miniſter, lord chancellor, adminiſtrator of dne pre- 4 
the biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, archbiſhop of York, ſole “ent. 
legate a latere, Campejus his coilegue being recalled. He = 
had a penſion from the emperor, and the king of France, =. 
and received an immenſe profit from his chancellorſhip, by 
the privileges annexed thereto 2 the king. Beſides this, the 


W | 
king = | 
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king never ceaſed making him preſents, and giving him con- 
tinual occaſions of increaſing his incomes. On the other 
hand, the pope, the emperor, the king of France, and the 
republick of Venice, ſtrove with emulation to gain his good- 
will, and ſeemed, as I may fay, to glory in their depen- 
dence upon him. The beginning of the year, Francis I, 
ſent him letters patents, whereby he conſented, that he 
ſhould alone regulate the ceremonies of his interview with 
Henry, giving him thereby an authentick teſtimony of his 
confidence in his probity, upon a point of which kings are 
commonly very jealous. Mean while, the advances ſuch 
great princes made the cardinal, did not argue ſo much their 
eſteem for him, as their fear of loſing the friendſhip of the 
king his maſter. Francis I. to give Hoary a freſh mark ot 


godtather to his reſpect, defired him to ſtand godfather to his ſecond ſon, 


Francis's 
ſecond ſon, 


Herbert, 


Cardinal 
Wolſey's 
extreme 


: pride, 


Act. Pub. 


XIII. p.734. 
Pol. Virg. 


Burnet. 


afterwards king of France, by the name of Henry II. Theſe 
things demonſtrate Henry's happy ſituation, and how glori- 
ous his reign might have been, had he wiſely improved theſe 


advantages. But unfortunately for him, inſtead of acting for 


himſelf and his own glory, he laboured in effect for his 
favourite's intereſts. 

It would have been hard to conceive to what height the 
cardinal's pride was carried, if all the hiſtorians had not ta- 
ken care to deſcribe it, and all in the ſame colours. The 
legateſhip of Campejus ſetting that cardinal upon a level 
with him, he could not long bear that equality. By his cre- 
dit at Rome, he cauſed him to he recalled “, and himſelf 
appointed ſole legate, with power to viſit the monaſteries, 
and all the reſt of the clergy *. To obtain this commiſſion, 
he had taken care to defame to the pope all the clergy of the 
kingdom, intimating, how neceſſary it was to commit the 
reforming of them to his care. But this was only to in- 

creaſe 


y John Clarke, doctor of law, was 
ſent to Rome for this purpoſe, The 
pope's commiſſion to Wolſey is dated 
June 10, 1519. Herbert, p. 22. 

2 By virtue of his legatine com- 
mittion, he might ſummon the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and all other bi- 
ſhops within the king's dominions, to 
aſſemble at his convocation, He might 
tuperiniend and correct what he thonght 
irregular within their juriſdictions ;. ap- 
point all officers in the ſpiritual 
courts, and preſent to all eccleſiaſtical 
benefices ; conſtitute maſters of facul- 
ties, and maſters of ceremonies, to ad- 


vance his dignity, and exerciſe a viſita- 
torial power over monaſteries and col - 
leges, and all the clergy, exempt, and 
not exempt ; and this for one who 
year, from the date of the bull. Fd: 
life of Wolſey, p 100. Rymer, tom, 
XIII. p. 734. 

2 The clergy were ſo defamed by the 
cardinal's information, that they were 
termed, dati in reprobum ſenſum, givea 
up to reprobate ſenſe, and the Ike, in 
the original bull among our records, 
which lord Herbert ſays, he 1hou!s 
have inſerted at large, but that it 5+ 
too long and infamous to the hierarchy 
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ereaſe his authority, and ſubject the whole church of Eng- 1519. 1 
land to his orders. When he ſaw bimſelf inveſted alone wit 4 
the dignity of legate, he let looſe, if I may fo ſay, the reins He oppoſes 1 
to his vanity. He ſaid mals after the manner of the pope dw uh 
himſelf, not only biſhops ſerving him therein, but earls and Pol. Virg. 
dukes giving him water and the towel, When he walked Hall. 

into the city, two croſſes were carried before him by two of ore M 
the talleſt prieſts that could be found, mounted on the higheſt Hollingc. 
horſes. One of theſe croſſes was that of legate, and the 

other that of York. At firſt theſe things ſerved only for 

diverſion to the people, who paſſed their jeſts upon this ex- 

ternal pomp b. But preſently after, were felt much more 

grievous effects of the power aſſumed by the legate. A new The legate's 
court of juſtice was erected, called the legate's court, the ct . 
juriſdiction whereof extended to all actions relating to con- Hall N 
ſcience, that is, properly ſpeaking, to all the actions of life, Pol. Virg. 

ſince there is ſcarce any but where conſcience may be ſome —— 

way concerned. John Allen, doctor of law, being made 8 

judge of this new court, committed numberleſs rapines and 

extortions, under colour of reforming the manners of the 

people, though he was himſelf a perſon of an infamous 

character ©. Strict enquiry was made into the life and man- Herbert. 

ners of every body, which gave occalion to the new judge to 

oppreſs all that obſtinately refuſed to compound with him. 

Particularly, he pretended that this juriſdiction reached to al! 

ſuits ariſing from wills or marriage contracts, and drew to his | 
court numberleſs cauſes, without the king's judges daring to [ 
oppoſe it . On the other hand, the legate treated the clergy | 
with inconceiveable rigour, and conferred all the benefices 

of the kingdom on his creatures, without troubling himſelf 

about the rights of the churches, the monaſteries, or the pa- 

trons. This is what had ever occaſioned violent quarrels 

between the kings of England and the court of Rome, and 

given birth to the famous ſtatute of præmunire, daily violated 


and all religious perſons, p. 32. Compl. 
Hiſt, —The cardinal intended to viſit 
all the monaſteries in England, that 
diſcovering their cortuptions, he might 
the better juſtify the deſign he had to 
ſuppreſs moſt of them, and convert 
them into biſhopricks, cathedrals, col- 
legiate churches, and colleges ; but 
was diverted from his deſign. Hows- 
ever, he led the way, to the total ſup- 
preſſion of them that followed after- 
wards, Burnet's Ref. tom. I. p. 20. 


d Inſomuch, that Polydors Virgil 


ſays, it drew to a jeſt, as if one croſs did 
not ſuffice for the expiation of his fins, 

c He was thought to be guilty of 
perjury, Herbert, p. 33. Pol. Virg, 

d He had a great number of fpics 
and informers diſperſed every where, to 
let him know what lvings became v2- 
cant, that he might fill them up im- 
mediately; and what perſons of note 
died in every town or pariſh, that he 
might cite their executors to prove the 
wills in his cowt, Ibid, 


by 


* 
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1519. by the legate, the king ſuffering in him things which he 
Los would not doubtleſs have allowed in the pope himſelf, and 
being informed no farther than the cardinal pleaſed. At 
laſt, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſeeing ſo many oppreſ- 
ſions, thought it his duty to acquaint the king, who ſeemed 
ſurpriſed, and charged the archbiſhop to tell the cardinal, 
that it was his pleaſure he ſhould amend whatever was amiſs ©, 
Herbert. The effect of. this remonſtrance was, that the cardinal ſtill 
— more hated the archbiſhop for whom he had already con- 
© ceived an averfion, for ſubſcribing himſelf in one of his let- 
ters, your brother of Canterbury *. But ſhortly after, John 
London, a prieſt *, boldly accuſing the judge of the legate's 
court, it was not poſſible to hinder the Her from coming to 
the king's knowledge. As the judge was convicted of num- 
berleſs miſdemeanours, the king ſo reprimanded the cardinal, 
that from thenceforward he became, if not better, yet more 

wary at leaſt. 


n. rope» 


— 


Whine * * 2 
* 25 a da + Fen, 


\ Cardinal he grandeur, riches, power, and authority enjoyed by 
? be - Wolſey in England, were not capable of fatisfying his am- 
— dy bition, whilſt there was ſtill one ſtep higher to which a 
| means of the churchman could aſcend. He had begun ſome time fince to 


2 take meaſures to become pope, when the ſee ſhould be va- 
* cant, and the king of France had now offered him the 
| votes of fourteen cardinals. But ſince Charles was elected 
| emperor, Wolſey thought him moſt capable to procure hin 
f the papacy, and probably, continued a private negotiation 
with him. For that purpoſe, he gradually diſengaged the 
king his maſter from the intereſt of France, to turn him to 
nt | the emperor. Mean while, he believed he could not, with- 
f out too much diſcovering himſelf, hinder the interview o 
Francis and Henry, which had been deferred till the yea; 
| 1520. But he well knew how to prevent the ill effects th 
| . interview might produce againſt the emperor his new friend. 
ö Beſides, he could not think of loſing the pleaſure of appearing 


before the court of France with a magniiicence little inferior 
to that of a king, and of ſeeing himſelf in the preſence of the 


e Polydore Virgil favs, the king re- the cardinal had taken at his ſubſcri»- 
plied to the archbiſhop, that he ſhould tion, he ſaid, with ſome ſhew of re- 
not have heard of theſe things but by ſentment, peace, knoweſt thou e 
| him; adding, that no man is ſo blind that the man is inebriated with pro:- 
. any where as in his own houſe ; there- perity, Hollingſh. p. 848. 


fore, I pray vou, (ſays he) father, go E Rapin, by miſtzke, calls bim 2 
to Wolſey, and tell him, it any thing be prieſt of London. See Herbert, p. 33. 
amiſs that he amend it. Herbert, p. 33. h Both kings in the mean while a. 


f When the bearer of the letter in- greeing, not to cut off their bears t 
ferm2d the archbiſhop what offence tRey ſaw one another, Herbert, p. 33 
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Engliſh, honoured and careſſed by the king of France, and 1519. 
his whole court, as he would probably be. This was an Gyn 
opportunity which a perſon ſo fond of pageantry and oſtenta- 

tion could not neglect. 

The emperor had reaſon to careſs cardinal Wolſey. He Affairs of 
had met in Spain with unexpected difficulties, The Caſti- Spain. 
lians and Arragonians were bent to preſerve their privileges, 
which were continually attacked by the emperor's Flemiſh 
counſellors. On the other hand, the emperor, on pretence 
of the cruſade publiſhed by the pope, having demanded a 
tenth of the clergy, that demand had cauſed throughout Spain 
troubles which very much embarraſſed that prince. There 
had been alſo an inſurrection in Auſtria, which was not ap- 
peaſed without difficulty. In ſhort, the king of France was Theemyeror 
privately labouring to raiſe the emperor troubles in Naples, =_ King of 
Sicily, Navarre, and to withdraw his allies from him. All — RIF 
this made Henry's friendſhip ſo neceflary to him, that it is no Wolſey's 
wonder he ſhould endeavour to win the cardinal to his fide, Friendſhip. 
ſince the miniſter's credit was the only way to gain the 
maſter. The king of France uſed the ſame method, which 
greatly increaſed the caidinal's pride; who ſeeing himſelf 
courted by theſe two monarchs, had it in his power, if I may 
ſo ſay, to ſet what price he pleafed upon his ſervices. 

Whilſt all the world was impatiently expecting the effect Affair of 
of the jealouſy between the emperor and king of France, the Scotland. 
affairs of Scotland ſtill remained in the ſame ſituation, that . 
is, in extreme diſorder becauſe of the regent's abſence. When 
he went from Scotland, he hoped to return in few months, 
but was not ſuffered to follow his inclination. Francis I. France ea- 
ſoreſeeing the want he might have of England, had made a gages to de- 

. — „. tain the duke 
private treaty with Henry, promiſing to detain the duke of | * 
Albany in France. Thus Henry obtained by another way, in France. 
what the parliament of Scotland had plainly refuſed him. Herbert, 
It was very eaſy to conceive, why he oppoſed the duke of 
Albany's return. His deſign was to throw Scotland into 
trouble and confuſion, to have an opportunity to interpoſe 
in the affairs of that kingdom, under colour of ſupporting the 
intereſts of the young king his nephew. He could not there- 
fore execute it better, than by fomenting diſcord among the 
nobility, which the regent's preſence might have remedied, 

But the war which afterwards broke out between Charles 

and Francis, and wherein he was but too much concerned, 

prevented the proſecution of his deſigns againſt Scotland. 

Probably this ſaved the kingdom, which otherwiſe was in 

great danger of being conquered by the Engliſh. 
| Before 
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1 1519. Before I cloſe the year 1519, I muſt not forget to remark, 
— that this year the emperor received the news of the diſcovery, 
; Ox wap of and beginning of the conqueſt of Mexico, and New Spain. 
| New Spot. The mention of this particular is the more neceſſary, though 
| it ſeems foreign to our hiſtory, as it was the gold and filver 
wherewith the new world furniſhed Spain, and contributed 
moſt to render Charles V. ſo powerful as he will hereafter 
appear. Beſides, money growing more plenty, by the trade 
> carried on by other countries with Spain, the reader muſt nor 
be ſurpriſed to find hereafter more numerous armies, greater 
magnificence in princes courts, and the dowries of princeſſes 
much larger than before. But Spain firſt improved the gold 
; and ſilver of the new world, and was thereby enabled, in the 
| reigns of Charles V. and Philip II. to aſpire to univerſal 
þ monarchy !. 
| 1520. The confidence placed by Francis I. in cardinal Wolſey, 
f n giving him power to regulate his interview with Henry, 
5 The regula- would have been very honourable for that miniſter, if, on 
j 3 the other hand, this proceeding had not ſhown his little eſ- 
| between the teem for him, as believing him liable to corruption. Be this 
| duo kings as it will, Wolſey, by virtue of powers received from the 
1 yang two kings, made the 12th of March 1520, a regulation, 
| XIII. p. og. importing, among other things, “ that the interview ſhould 
March 12. „ be on the 4th of June *, between Ardres and Guiſnes ; 
ns d that the king of England ſhould go towards Ardres, as far 
Hallingh. as conveniently he could, without paſſing however the 
« Engliſh pale, and the king of France ſhould meet him at 
the place where ſhould ſtop.” Hence, he ſo ordered it, 
that Francis paid the firſt viſit to Henry. But he aſſigned for 


| 
( 
N 
g reaſon, that the king his maſter having croſſed the ſeas, on 
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purpoſe to do his friend honour, it was very juſt, Francis 
ſhould in ſome meaſure make him amends, by advancing, to 
| receive him, a little beyond the limits of his own territories 
q in ſome open place appointed by deputies on either fide, 
x The reſt of the regulation concerned the ſafety of the two 
. monarchs, their queens, the queen dowager of France, filter 


i Hernando Cortes, undertaker of clufion, notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
tre expedition to America, going, in the tion of his countrymen and enemies, 
var 1518, with about four hundred laid a foundation of a greater dominion 
root, and fifteen, horſe, and ſeven lit- than any man before him did. Her- 
tie field pieces, into many populons bert, p. 24. See Don Ant, de Solis, 
put dive-ſly affected kingdoms, did ſo Hiſt, of Mexico. 
dexterouſly behave himſelf, that play- k Within four days after the end of 

ing tie part ſometimes of an ambaſſa- May. Rymer, p. 707, 
dor, and ſometimes of a ſoldier, he I A mile, Ibid, 
prevaiied himſelf of all. And in con- 
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J. of Henry, Louiſa of Savoy, ducheſs of Angouleme, mother 1520. 
to Francis I. the trains of the princes and princeſſes who wer 
to aſſiſt at the interview, the place where the two kings were 
to meet and confer together, and laſtly, the diverſions which 
the two courts were to take. 
During the time between the regulation and the interview, Francis gains 
Francis cauſed the cardinal to be ſounded, to know whether, Wr to 
by his means, he could not prevail with Henry to reſtore 3 
Calais for a ſum of money. This propoſal was, doubtleſs, Herbert. 
attended with ſecret promiſes to the cardinal, anſwerable to 
ſo great a ſervice, ſince he did not think fit to reject it. He But he dares 
durſt not however ſpeak of it directly to the king, but tried * 
ſo to manage, that others ſhould inſpire him with the thought, hing. 
that in caſe the king adviſed with him upon it, he might give 
his opinion more freely, To that end, in his converſation, 
he would frequently turn the diſcourſe upon Calais, and ſay, 
as it were accidentally, what have we to do with this Calais, 
that lies on the continent and coſts us ſo much? it were 
to be wiſhed we were honeſtly rid of it! this artifice fail- 
ing, he never ventured to make the king fo extraordinary a 
propoſal, and the rather as, being reſolved to engage with 
the emperor, he was not ſo * to oblige the king of 
France. 
The time of the interview approaching, Henry * came to wy Ts 
Out tor the 


Canterbury the 25th of May, in order to paſs his Whitſuntide a 
there, and then proceed to Calais. But the next day news Tho 
was brought him, that the emperor was landed at Dover. artives at 
This arrival ſurpriſed the whole court, and perhaps the king cog 
himſelf, But the cardinal had no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, ſince > ih 

the emperor had the 29th of March, promiſed by letters pa- Hollingh. 
tents dated from Compoſtella, to give or cauſe to be given 

him by the pope, the biſhoprick of Badajos *, within two 

months after the conference he was to have 1n perſon with 

the king of England, as appears in the collection of the pub- AR. Pub. 
lick a&s. Hence it is plain, the emperor's journey to Eng- XIII. P. 744. 
land, had been reſolved ever ſince March, at leaſt between 

the emperor and the cardinal. But it is uncertain whether 

the king was informed of it. However, the cardinal was 
commithoned to go and welcome the emperor at Dover, 

where the king came alſo on the morrow. Then the two 


monarchs went together to Canterbury, where Henry ſent 


m He ſet out from Greenwich, May daſos is deemed one of the bulwarks of 


21. Stow, p. 508. Spain, The earl of Galloway, who 
n In Eſtremadura; worth five thou- commanded the Britiſh troops in thoſe 
fand ducats yearly, The town of Ba- parts, had his right hand ſhot off here. 
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1520. for his queen, who was extremely glad to ſee her nephew the 
Gs emperor, having never ſeen him before“ . The emperor's 
Hollingth. aim in this viſit was to diſſuade the king from the interview 
Pol. Ving. with Francis, but he could not ſucceed, Henry making 

him ſenſible, he could not recede with honour. But very 
likely he had alſo in view, the ſecuring of cardinal Wolſey, 
He promiſes in order to gain, by his means, the king to his intereſt. It is 
the pontifi- the common opinion, his journey was not fruitleſs, but that 
Wolcey. he could obtain the cardinal's favour, only by promiſing to 
uſe all his credit to raiſe him to the papacy, in caſe Leo X. 
died before him. Though the emperor had not obtained all 
his deſires, he departed however very well ſatisfied with his 
viſit, Henry having promiſed not to enter into any engage- 


Hall. ment with the king of France to his con arg yP, On the 
30th of May, Charles proceeded to Flanders, and Henry to 
Calais 4. 

The inter- I ſhall not ſtay to deſcribe the interview of the two mo- 


viewof narchs between Ardres and Guiſnes, as regulated by the 


. F is and , : x : 
| Henry cardinal, Whilſt it laſted, there was nothing but enter- 
| . 


Herbert. tainments, tournaments, balls, maſquerades, and other di- 
1 Stow, verſions, wherein the two courts mixed to their mutual ſatis- 
1 Hall. ” . — 

|  Hollingh. faction. Every thing on both ſides was ſo magnificent, that 


| the aſſembly was called, the camp of the cloth of gold ”. 
| 
| 


| But amidſt all the pleaſures which the two courts took toge- 
It Treaty be- ther, the affairs however were not neglected. The following 
r Ne articles were agreed upon by the two kings at their confe- 
xIIi. p. 519. rences: that after Francis ſhould have paid the million of 
June ö. crowns, according to the late treaty, he ſhould give Henry 


an 


o The emperor ſaw likewiſe the 
queen Dowager of France, Henry's 
ſiſter, once propoſed for his wife, at 
the fight of whom (ſays Polydore) he 
was ſo ſad, (ſhe being a celebrated 
beauty) that he could not be perſuaded 
to dance, Herbert, p, 36. 

P The treaty of commerce made be- 
tween England and Germany, in 1506, 
was alſo now confirmed. Rymer's 
Fed. tom, XIII. p. 714, &c. 

q See the liſts of the noblemen and 
others that attended the king and 
queen, in Rymer's Fed, tom. XIII. 
p. 710, 711. 

r The king cauſed a building 328 
foot ſquare to be ereted, from which 
a private gallery reached to the caſtle 
of Guiſnes, The parts of this great 
building were artificially framed in 
England, and afterwards taken aſunder 


and brought home. The mode] whete- 
of, lord Herbert ſays, was at Green- 
wich in his time, The two kings 
met, on the 7th of June, in the vale 
of Andren, and alighting, walked 
hand in hand toa tent of cloth of gold. 
On the gth, they came and viewed 
the camp or place of exerciſe, 300 
yards long, and 196 broad, with ſcaf- 
folds on the ſides for the beholders. 
There were alſo ſet up two artificial 
trees, with the arms of the two kings 
and their aſſiſtance, on which were 
affixed the articles of the juſts, &c, 
June 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, the two 
kings, with ſeven aſſiſtants each, en- 
countered all comers, and came off 
with applauſe, June 16th, was ſpent 
in feaſting and dancing with the queens 
and other ladies, June ler being 
Sunday, and the 18th, being foul 

weather 
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an annual penſion for life of a hundred thouſand livres Tour- 1520. 
nois , that in caſe the dauphin ſhould become king of Eng- Cynu 
land by his marriage with the princeſs Mary, the penſion 

ſhould be continued to Mary and her heirs for ever; that 

the differences between the kings of Evgland and Scotland, 

ſhould be referred to the arbitration of Louita of Savoy, the 

king of France's mother, and the cardinal of York. The 

two kings parted not till the 24th of June, after paſſing 

about three weeks together in continual diverſions. 

Henry being returned to Calais, was pleaſed before he Henry goes 
repaſſed into England, to repay the viſit received from the aucb 
emperor at Canterbury. To that end, he came to Gra- — 
veling the 10 of July, and returned the ſame day to Calais. 

On the morrow, the emperor, with the lady Margaret his Theemperor 
aunt, governeſs of the Low Countries, came to ſee Henry = his 
at Calais, and ſtayed three days with him. Theſe mutual Hall, 
viſits made Francis extremely jealous, and not without rea- Stow. 

ſon. Probably, in theſe conferences were laid the firſt foun- Hollingſh. 
dations of the alliance afterwards concluded between the 

emperor and Henry, In a few days after, Henry returned 

into England. 

The greateſt princes very juſtly courted cardinal Wol- Letter of the 
fey. He abſolutely governed his maſter, who, in the pre- ©*8* of Ve- 
ſent ſituation of his aftairs, could make the ballance incline 2 
to which ſide he pleaſed. The ſenate of Venice foreſeeing AR. Pub. 
that a war would ſoon break out in Italy, endeavoured be- XIII. p 224. 
forehand to make Wolſey their friend, by ſnewing a great 3 
eſteem for. him. There is in the collection of the publick 
acts, a letter from the doge to the cardinal, to congratulate 
him upon the interview of the two kings, as a work of 
his conſummate wildom *. 

| But 


weather, they repoſed. The 19th, leave of one another. Herbert, p. 37. 
they continued their courſes. On the See Hall, who ſeems to have been an 


20th the tournay began, where our 
king particularly got that honour, that 
a brave French nobleman, with whom 
he fought, preſented him with his 
horſe, as a gage of his being overcome. 
On the 21ſt, the ſport was ſo rough, 
that four of the aſſiſtants were hurt, 
On the 224, the barriers began. The 
23d, our king, with his fiſter queen 
Mary, went in maſquing habits to ſee 
the French queen at Ardres, Francis 
likewiſe going to the Engliſh queen. 
On the 24th, tifter many compliments, 
embraces, and rich preſents, they took 


eye witneſs, fol. 73, &c. 

s This ſum was not to be paid till 
the marriage was ſolemnized, per verba 
de præſenti, between the dauphin and 
the princeſs Mary; and then, every 
year afterwards to king Henry dvring 
his life, See Rymer, tom. XIII. p, 
719, 720. 

t In this letter, the doge compli- 
ments him in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 
ſtiles him all along dominatio veſta 
reverendiſſima, aud in one place, ma- 
jeſtatis ejus pars altera. But it ſcems 
the univerſity of Oxford was wont to 
outdo 
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1520. But this was only words, whereas the pope, who found 
LW he ſhould quickly want the cardinal, thought he muſt gain 
The pope him by ſomething more ſubſtantial. He granted him, as 
SEED appears in the collection, on the 29th of July, a penſion of 
penſions up- two thouſand ducats upon the biſhoprick of Palencia in Spain, 
on Spaniſh and conſtituted him perpetual adminiſtrator of the ſee of 
p. 714, 725. Badajos, without prejudice to the benefices he had or ſhould 

have for the future. There is no doubt, this was done 
with the emperor's conſent, who endeavoured by degrees 
to en ſo powerful a miniſter, whoſe credit was very ne- 
Troubles in ceſſary in the preſent ſituation of his affairs. He had left 
Spain. Spain full of troubles, occaſioned by the greedineſs of the 
Flemings, who only ſought to enrich themſelves at the 
expence of the Spaniards. This had even obliged him to 
depart with ſome precipitation, for fear of being embroiled 
in affairs which might have prevented his going to receive 
the imperial crown. He had left for governors in Spain, 
Adrian Florentio biſhop of Tortoſa, and the conſtable of 
Caſtile. But he was no ſooner gone, than ſeveral lords, 
and ſome cities of Caſtile joined in a league for the defence 
of their liberties, and expulſion of the Flemings. This 
league was followed by an open rebellion, . which very much 
embarraſſed the two governors, Mean while, having drawn 
together a body of troops, conſiſting partly of the garriſons 
lett in Navarre, they formed a good army, and at length 
defeated and reduced the male-contents to obedience. 
Theemperor Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Spain, the emperor was pre- 
is crowned, paring for his coronation, which was ſolemnized the 21ſt 
of October v. | 
The pope Luther's defection made then great noiſe in Germany. 
3 Leo X. endeavoured to excite all the princes of the em- 
Saxony pire againſt the doctor, who had boldly appealed to a ge- 
againſt neral council, notwithſtanding pope Pius the ſecond's bull. 
Luther. In ſhort, after fruitleſs trials to win him by promiſes, or 
frighten him by threats, he publiſhed a bull of excommuni- 
He excom- cation againſt him and his followers, But Luther, regard- 
him leſs of theſe thunders, renewed his appeal to a council in 
: very harſh terms. The pope exaſperated that a ſingle monk 


outdo the doge, and not ſcruple to be- u At Aix, the ſame day that Soly- 
ſtow abſolutely on the cardinal the title man was crowned at Conſtantinople ; 
of majeſty, as appears from feveral let- and it is obſervable, that as Charles 
ters to him, frem that univerſity, But was the XIth from Albertus, in whoſe 
it ſeems that appellation was not then time the houſe of the Ottomans began, 
appropriated to kings, Sec Fiddes, p. fo Solyman was the XIth prince of his 


178. race. , 
ſhould 
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ſhould thus dare to brave him, deſired the elector of Saxony, 1520. 
then at Cologne, to put him to death, or ſend him to 
Rome. The elector refuſing, the pope's nuncio ordered who appeals 


Luther's books to be publickly burnt at Cologne, and Lu- © 2 <ovn4ll. 


Sleidan, 
ther, in revenge, cauſed the pope's bull and the decretals — 


to be openly burnt at Wirtemberg, and publiſhed a mani- 
feſto in defence of his proceedings. He found himſelf ſup- 
ported by the elector his ſovereign, who earneſtly deſired to 
ſee a reformation in the church. 

Mean while the duke of Wirtemberg, who at the inſtance The duke of 
of Francis I. had forſaken the league of Swabia, was driven Nom gh 
out of his dominions, and the emperor purchaſed them. As eee "oy 
the king of France was not then in condition to protect 
him, he was forced to ſubmit to the emperor's terms, with- 
out hopes of being reſtored. 

The troubles ſtill continued among the Scots, who were Tronbles in 
divided in two factions, whereof Andrew Hamilton, and eee 
George Douglaſs * earl of Arran were the heads. During N 
the year 1520, the Hamiltonians found means to conſtrain 
Archibald Douglaſs earl of Angus, one of thoſe left by the 
regent to govern in his abſence, to relinquiſh his poſt. After 
which they would have taken away his lite. But with four- 
ſcore men he beat, in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, above a thou- 
ſand of his enemies, and drove them out of the city. All 
this ſerved only to exaſperate more and more the factions 
againſt one another, ſo that at laſt Douglas received into 
his party all the friends of the two Humes, beheaded by 
the regent, in order with their aſſiſtance to withſtand his 
enemies. Theſe were the ſad effects cauſed by the regent's 
abſence, whom the king of England h:ndered from return- 
ing into Scotland. Mean while, the truce betweeen the Ad. Pub. 

two kingdoms was farther prolonged to the gth of April XIII. p. 727 
this next year, by the king of France's mediation, and the l 
council of Scotland poſitively promiſed to fend an honora- 
ble embaſly to the king of England to deſire a peace . 


The potture of affairs in the beginning of the year 1521, 
did not promiſe a long continuance of the peace of Europe. 


w Rapin by miſtake calls him earl 
of Arran; wheieas at this time the 
ear] of Arran was James Hamilton. 
See above, p. 131, ncte a. 

* This year the earl of Kildare was 
diſcharged from the cffice of deputy, 
or lord lieutenaat of Ireland, which 
was conferred on Thomas Howard, 


Vor. VI. 


earl of Surrey, and lord admiral. He 
went over to his government in the be- 
ginning of April, with about a thou- 
ſand men, and remained there two 
years, in which time he had many en- 
gagements with the natives, and re- 
duced the earl of Deſmond to teaſon. 
Hall, fol, 70. Stow, p. 508. 
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1521. Four ſovereigns enjoyed almoſt the whole, and had a Fred 
LS— influence upon the dominions they were not poſſeſſe 
CharaQers "They were all four young, able and ambitious enough 15 
and Pers ſorm vaſt projects, which could not be executed without put- 


of the prin- 
cipal ſove- ting all Europe in combuſtion. 


2 of rancis I. ſecretly envying Charles V. ſought occaſion to 
oracle. ſhew his concern at ſeeing him on the imperial throne, and 


was thinking to uſe the pretence of recovering the kingdom 
of Naples for himſelf, and Navarre for Henry d'Albret. But 
his detign of attacking the emperor was founded upon ano- 
ther and more powerful motive, namely, policy, which re- 
quired his utmoſt endeavours to humble this formidable ri- 
val, otherwiſe France might be in great danger. To ex- 
ecute this grand project, it would have been neceſſary for 
him to be wholly intent upon his affairs, and to be a good 
oeconomitt, in order to ſupport the expence in which he 
was going to engage. But unhappily for him, he was too 
much addicted to his pleaſures, and very often applied to 
other uſes, the money deſigned for the war. Moreover, 
he was too ealily governed by his miniſters, and ſtill more 
by the ducheſs of Angouleme his mother. whoſe intereſts 
were often contrary to his. However, he fancied his af- 
fairs in ſuch a poſture, as promiſed a happy ſucceſs of his 
undertakings. Spain was diſaffected and agitated with in- 
teſtine troubles, which probably would greatfy embarraſs the 
emperor. On the other hand, the Turks threatened Hun- 
gary, which the emperor could not abandon without 1n- 
dangering his Auſtrian dominions. In the next place, Francis 
flattered himſelf with! naving in the king of England a faith- 
ful friend, who would not forſake him, and who ſeemed 
to be almoſt equally concerned, to prevent the too great 
advancerient of the houſe of Auſtria. In a word, he ima- 
gined to have reaſon to expect that the pope, with whom 
he was in treaty for the conqueſt of Naples, inſtead of 
helping to encreaſe the emperor's power, would uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to humble a neighbour, who could not but 
be a terror to him, All this was ſtrengthened with Francis's 
alliances with the Venetians and Switzers, who joining with 
the pope and the king of England, would of courſe render 
him ſuperior to his enemy, whoſe kingdoms remote from 
each other, were leſs capable of giving mutual affiſtance. 

Thus Francis, flattered by theſe appearances, formed ex- 
traordinary projects ſuitable to his ambition and age, being 
then but twenty ſeven years old. 1 
$ 


* 


OF ENGLAND. 
As for Charles V. he had not yet done any thing to give 


father, or of Margaret of Auſtria his aunt, and ſince he had 
aſſumed the adminiſtration of the Low Countries, his go- 
vernor Chievres did all in the name of the prince. His rt 
proceedings, after the death of king Ferdinand, begot no 
great opinion of him, for he had ſcarce ſet foot in Spain, 
before the country was all in commotion. His advance- 
ment to the empire was owing, perhaps, to the little eſ- 
ſtcem the world had for him. However, he was then the 
moſt potent prince in Europe, Beſides the imperial dignity, 
he poſſeſſed all Spain, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
the Low Countries, the archduchy of Auſtria, and many 
other provinces and lordſhips in Germany. So, with his 
own forces alone, he was able to withſtand Francis I. aſ- 
ſiſted by all his allies. Henry VIII. was the only ſovereign 
that had at firſt embarraſſed him, by reaſon of his union 
with France. But he had artfully drawn that thorn out of 
his ſide, by means of cardinal Wolſey. With this he be- 
gan, as I may ſay, to diſcover his ability, which till then 
had been as it were concealed, After that he diligently ap- 
plied himſelf to gain the pope, and ſucceeded to his with, 
Thus at the time I am now ſpeaking of, he was become 
very formidable not only by his forces, but alſo by the proofs 
he had given of his capacity. As ſoon as he was raiſed to 
the empire, he rightly judged he ſhould find in Francis I. 
an enemy that would ſpare nothing to make him feel the 
effects of his envy. For that reaſon he thought early of 
means to ſcreen himſelf from his attempts, not only by a 
juſt defence, but even by attacking him firſt, He had two 
plauſible reaſons: one was, that the crown of France with- 
held from him the duchy of Burgundy, fince the death of his 
great grandfather Charles the laſt duke of Burgundy. The 
other concerned the duchy of Milan, whereof Francis ought 
to have received the inveſtiture from the emperor, ſince it 
was a hef of the empire, and yet he had never vouchſafed 
toaſk it, He believed moreover to have cauſe of complaint 


tor Francis's extorting from him the treaty of Noyon as 


was before related, | 

In vain therefore do the hiſtorians of both ſides ſtrive to 
caſt the blame of the rupture upon one or other of the two 
monarchs, Tt is certain, both thought at the ſame time of 
making war, and took meaſures beforchand to execute their 


3 deſigns, 
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a very advantageous Idea of him. His youth had been ſpent 
under the guardianſhip of the emperor Maximilian his grand- OfCharlesV 
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1521. deſigns, though each privately endeavoured to engage his 
rival in ſomething that ſhould make him be deemed the ag- 


Of Leo X. 
Guicciard. 


greſſor. So, as the beginning of a rupture is not to be judg- 
ed of by the firſt act of hoſtility, but rather by the cauſe, 
one can hardly be miſtaken in affirming Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I. to be equally authors of a war which ſet all Europe 
in a flame. Charles was not above one and twenty years 
of age, but of a very different character from that of his ene- 
my. Francis was too much addicted to his pleaſures, where- 
as Charles was too intent upon his affairs, having been uſed 
to it from his youth. Francis was of a free and open tem- 
per, but Charles was much more reſerved. He maturely 
thought of what he had to ſay or do, and readily made uſe 
of artifice and evaſion to accompliſh his ends, framing his 
conduct by that of Maximilian and Ferdinand his grandfa- 
thers. 

Leo X. had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his lot, could he 
have reſolved to live in quiet. He was abſolute maſter ot 
the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to which he had lately added 
all la Romagna, Modena, Reggio, and the duchy of Ur- 
bino. His own, the church's, and all Italy's grand inte- 
tereſt, was therefore to endeavour by all forts of means to 
keep the ballance even between the emperor and the king of 
France, and to manage fo, that neither of theſe two mo- 
narchs ſhould become too powerful in Italy. This was 
very practicable, fince his dominions being fituated between 
thoſe belonging to theſe two priaces in Italy, they neceſſa- 
rily wanted him, 1n order to invade Naples or Milan. Thus, 
by keeping a ftrict neutrality, he would have probably freed 
Italy trom a war, and preſerved the papal power in its full 
luſtre, But he was of too active a ſpirit to remain in 
peace. As he had a great opinion of his addreſs, he ventured 
to engage in all forts of affairs, how difficult ſoever they 
appeared, becauſe, let what would be the event, he hoped to 
get clear by ſome artifice. Beſides, he had this in com- 
mon with all the popes his predeceflors, that the reſpect 
for his character removed his fear of being reduced to ex- 
tremities, in caſe his undertakings were not crowned with 
ſucceſs. As to the reſt, he was entirely addicted to his plea- 
lures, ſpending moſt of his time with muſicians and Buffoons, 
and in ſome itill leſs innocent diverſions. This, added to 
his liberal teniper, threw him into ſuch exceſſive expences, 
that he was poor amidit his vaſt incomes, and always con- 
triving means to procure money. Hence his extraordinary 
zeal to form a league againſt the Turks, becauſe it afforded 
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him a pretence to levy tenths upon the clergy, and ſell his 
indulgences to the great ſcandal of ali Chriſtendom J. 

Had this pope been of a more narrow genius, he would 
have doubtleſs maintained the tranquillity of Italy. But as 
he found himſelf capable of forming and executing great de- 
ſigns, he had a mind to render his pontificate illuſtrious by 
ſome ſignal actions. Unfortunately for him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, he reſolved to drive the French, Spaniards and Ger- 
mans out of Italy, a project which may well be deemed ex- 
travagant. To accompliſh it, he was neceſſarily to make 
uſe of the one to ruin the others, and by thus cauſing the 
ballance to incline all to one fide he could not but give 
maſters to himſelf and all Italy, which he would have avoided 


by ſtanding neuter. But what chiefly engaged him in this Guicciard, 


project, was his defire to ſeize the duchy of Ferrara, and re- 
cover Parma and Placentia, which he could not hope to ef- 
fect, whilit the French were poſſeſſed of the duchy of Milan. 
On the other hand, he was a little uneaſy with reſpect to 
Florence. He could not help fearing that Francis would 
think of reſtoring the Florentines to their ancient liberty, 
He refolved therefore to begin with the French, but took 
care not to diſcover his deſigns. On the contrary, he con- 
tinued private negotiations with the king of France as well 
as with the emperor, and put both equally in hopes of his 
friendſhip. Mean while, as his intent was not always to 
remain in this ſituation, he ordered fix thouſand men to be 
levied in Switzerland, and ſent for them into the eccleſi— 
aſtical ſtate, having demanded a paſſage through the Mi- 
laneſe, under colour of providing for the defence of his 
towns. 


Henry VIII. was then more advantageouſly fituated than Of Henry 
any king of England had ever been before him. He was Vu 


at peace with all Europe except Scotland, which would 
have been glad to be left in quiet. Though he had now 
conſumed a the money found in the king his father's cof- 
fers, he was however aſſured of being always ſupplied, ſince 
he was in a good underſtanding with his parliament, and 
had the art of managing the two houſes with a very ſingu- 
lar addreſs, Thus being able to raiſe numerous forces, and 
at liberty to turn them which way he pleaſed, it was doubt- 


This is the pope of whom Bem- neficjal this fable of Jeſus Chriſt has 
do his ſecretary reports this ſaying: it been to us and our predeceflors, 
225 been long and well known how be- 
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leſs in his power to render himſelf umpire of Europe. For 


WAS that reaſon Charles and Francis with equal ardor courted 


his friendſhip, being ſenſible, he could invincibly obſtruct 
their deſigns, and cauſe the ballance to lean to the fide 
he ſhould pleaſe to eſpouſe. It was his intereſt to keep al- 
ways in this ſituation, till obliged to interpoſe in their differen- 
ces, to hinder the one from riſing to the prejudice of the other, 
And indeed this was his aim and intention. But unfortu- 
nately for him, his weakneſs for his prime miniſter the car- 
dinal was beyond all imagination, This favorite had ſuch 
an aſcendant over him, that he inclined him which way he 
pleaſed, always under the ſpecious colour of carrying his 
glory to a greater height, though in reality he had uy 
his own intereſts in view. We have already ſeen ſenſi- 
ble proofs of his great influence over his maſter, in what 
paſſed during and after the late war with France. He had 
perſuaded him to deliver to the emperor Maximilian the 
city of Terouenne, which might have been of great ſer- 
vice to him, and to keep Tournay, which was of little or 
no advantage. Afterwards, when he was in poſſeſſion of 
the biſhoprick of Tournay, he had artfully perſuaded him 
that the keeping of that place would be an everlaſting monu- 
ment of his glory. But when he ſaw, he was like to loſe 
the biſhoprick, and had ample amends offered him, he found 
other ieatons to convince him that he ought to part with a 
place which was of no benefit to him, We ſhall ſce 
preſently that he led him allo to make a very falſe itep in 
eſpouſing the emperor's part againſt France, whereas his true 
intereſt was to keep the ballance even between the two po- 
tentates. All this was done for the ſake of cardinal Wolley, 
who having the ambition to aſpire to the popedom, thought 
to ſucceed by the emperor's means. 1 he penſion procured 
him by Charles upon the bithoprick of Palencia in Caſtile, 
and the adminiſtration of the ſee of Badajos, at a time when 
he had not yet received any publick ſervice from him, are 
zncontettable proots that the cardinal had engaged with him, 
as being ſure of governing his maſter as he plealed, TI heie 
things attorded no very advantageous Idca of Henry's penetra- 
tion. 

Such were the characters, intereſts, and deſigns of the four 
principal ſovereigns concerned in the new war 1 am going to 
jpeak of. The king of Scotland was yet too young to be 
reckoned among the directors ot the affairs of Europe. Ihe 
Venetians ſought only to live in peace, being, as I may lay, 
exhauſted by the former war, However, they could not 

avoid 
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avoid entering into this alſo. As for the Swirzers, they were 1521. 
ſatisfied with their penſions from France, and generally in 
clined to obſerve the articles of their alliance with that crown. 

But they were not entirely ſecured from the ſecret practices 
continued by the pope's and the emperor's agents with ſome 

of their magiſtrates, to try to perſuade them not to take part 

with France. 

Francis I. having formed a deſign to make war upon the Francis 1. 
emperor, without incurring the blame of the rupture, re- imades Na- 
ſolved to begin with what could not be imputed to him as a Du Bellai, 
premeditated deſign to quarrel, By the treaty of Noyon, Mezcrai. 
Charles was bound to refign Navarre to Henry d'Albret 
within four months, in default whereof Francis was free 
to aſſiſt Henry to recover his kingdom. The affairs of Spain 
being extremely imbroiled ſince the emperor quitted that 
countrv, Francis believed it a fair opportunity to invade Na- 
varre. He was the more inclined to this undertaking, as the 
two regents of Spain had been forced to draw troops from 
Pampeloma and other places of that kingdom, to reinforce 
the army winch was to act againſt the fore- mentioned 
J-ague. He ſent therefore into Navarre in the beginning of 
March an army under the command of Lefparre of the houſe 
of Foix, elder brother of Lautrec and Leſcun. This ge- L-Garre 
neral finding the kingdom without troops and almoſt defert- becomes 


ed, became maſter of it in the ſpace of a fortnight. Had he eren 
{topped there, perhaps Navarre would have been {till at this gm. * 
Jay annexcd in dced, as it is in name only, to the crown of 
France, fince the Spaniards were unable to expel Henry 

d Albret, from whom the kings of France of the houſe of 
Bourbon are deſcended. But the deſire of acquiring fame, He enters 
or procuring the king's advantage, carried Leſparre to enter Sin. 
the province of Guipuſcoa, and beſiege Logrogno, The 

regents of Spain had no thoughts of recovering Navarre. 

But when they ſaw the French invading Spain itfelf, they Guicciard, 
aſſembled their forces to ſtop their progrets. The malecon- Herbert, 
tents themſelves lately vanquiſhed, accepting a general pars 

don, led all their troops to the regents. Leſparre ſceing an Is beaten, 
army much ſtronger than his coming againſt him, would ** (4-1 
have retired, but was fo cloſely purſued that he was forced ?“ . 
to come to 2 battle, wherein he was defeated and taken pri- 

ſoner. The lots of this battle occaſtoned the loſs of Na- 

vaire, which the Spaniards recovered in leſs time than the 

French had convuered it, Thus the king of France had the 
mortiacation to loſe his army to no purpoſe, and flagrautly 
dulcover to the emperor how he ſtood affected towards him. 
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1521. The fame time that he invaded Navarre, he raiſed Charles 
21 enemy from another quarter, namely, Robert de la 
ghar firs Mark prince of Sedan and ſovereign of Bouillon, who be- 
deln Marte lieving to have cauſe to complain of the emperor, for a 
againſt the denial of juſtice to the young princes of Chimay *, whoſe 
emperor, egen he was, implored the king of France's protection. 


2 ery probably, Francis had offered it before it was deſired. 


Guicciard. 


P. Daniel. However, Robert de la Mark, ſeeing himſelf ſupported by 


the king, was ſo bold as to ſend a defiance to the emperor, 
who was then at the diet of Worms. Shortly after, the 
earl of Fleuranges, eldeſt fon of la Mark, put himſelf at the 
head of four or five thouſand men * levied in France, and 
beſieged Vireron, a place in Luxemburg belonging to the 
emperor, 
Theemperor Then it was that Charles, who had with reluctance agreed 
9 to the league of London, thought proper however to make 
England to Uſe of it in ſummoning the king of England to aſſiſt him, as 
aid him obliged by the treaty, ſince it was evident, the king of 


againſt France had raiſed him this enemy. Henry, prepoſſeſſed by 


France, , 
Herbert. the cardinal, was glad of a pretence to caſt the blame of the 


Henry ſends rupture upon the French king. Mean while, to proceed 


an ambaſſa- according to the articles of the league, he ſent an ambaila- 


"bach dor to require him to forbear all hoſtility againſt the empe- 


Bellai, ror, not only in Luxemburg but alſo in Navarre. Francis 
Mezerai, replied, he was not author of the war between Robert de la 
Mark and the emperor, and all he could do was to forbid his 
ſubjects to ſerve or aſſiſt la Mark. As to Navarre, it would 
have been needleſs to anſwer, fince it was now out of his 
Who cauſes power to re-enter it, He performed his promiſe with regard 
= Mark ao to the war of Luxemburg, and Fleuranges diſbanded his ar- 
y down his = | 
. my. Francis took care not openly to ſupport the duke of 
March 22. Bouillon, for fear of affording Henry, who had offered his 
mediation, a pretence to declare for the emperor, I ſhall 
purſue this affair, when I have ſpoken of thoſe of Italy, 
which are of no leſs importance. 
Leo X. joins In the beginning of this, or perhaps before the end of the 
2 con. laſt year, Leo X. concluded with the French ambaſlador re- 
quel of ſiding at Rome, a treaty whereby he joined in a league with 
3 Francis for the conqueſt of Naples. The treaty ran, that all 
MR.” that part of the kingdom of Naples lying between the eccle- 


s A lord named d' Aimeries, had P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 437. 
ſeized the tywn of Hierge, in Ardennes, a Three thouſand foot, and four 
belonging to thoſe princes ; and d' Ai- hundred horſe, Ibid, 
meries wa? ſupported by the emperor, 


ſtaſtical 
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ſiaſtical ſtate and Gariglian ſhould remain to the pope : and 


the reſt ſhould be for Henry the king's ſecond ſon ; but du 


ring his minority, the kingdom ſhould be governed by the 
pe's legate, who ſhould reſide at the city of Naples. 
hatever the pope's intention was in making this treaty, it 
may be almoſt affirmed, he acted with inſincerity, becauſe it 
muſt have been very diſadvantageous to him for the ſame 
rince to hold Milan and Naples. What may moſt proba- 
ly be conjectured is, that his intention was to deal by 
Francis I. as Ferdinand king of Arragon had done by Lew- 
is XII. when he made much the ſame partition with that 


prince. At leaſt Francis, who had often experienced what Francis puts 
off the ra- 
tification 
of it. 


the pope was capable of, could never believe he really in- 
tended to aſſiſt him in that conqueſt. Wherefore he delay- 
ed the ratification of the treaty, to gain time to conſider ſe- 
riouſly of the affair. 

Leo X. finding the time for ratifying the treaty was ex- 
pired, ſuſpected the king of projecting with the emperor ſome 
agreement prejudicial to the holy fee. They who act not 


ver, the king of France's affected delays afforded the pope a 
motive or pretence to conclude another treaty with the em- 
peror, to drive the French out of the Milaneſe, and reſtore 
the Sforzas. As he continued at once ſecret negotiations 
with the emperor and the king of France, it would he very 
difficult to know his real intent, it there was not a notable 
difference between the two treaties juſt mentioned. That 
with the French ambaſſadcr concerned a chimerical project, 
the execution whereof was almoſt imp racticable in the pre- 
ſent juncture of affairs, and beſides, really contrary to his 
true intereſt, whereas the other was to his advantage, and 
agreeable to the projects he had formed. So, probably the 
firſt was made only to procure better terms from the empe- 
ror, Beſides, he had been ever wont to have, as they ſay, 
two ſtrings to his bow, which he conſidered as the grand 
myſtery of politicks. His treaty with the emperor was no 
leſs advantageous, than that he would have made with the 
king of France, The chief articles were theſe: 


169 
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The pope 
leagues with 
the emperor. 
' ; Mezerai. 

ſincerely, are ready to think others like themſelves. Howe- Guicciard, 


That the pope and emperor ſhould join their forces to ex- Article of 


pe] the Fiench out of the Milaneſe, and reftore Franceſco 
Sſorza. That prince was then at Trent, having retired thi- 
ther a little before his brother Maximilian was diſpoſleſled of 
his dominions, | 


That 


the treaty of 
the league, 
Guicciard, 
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That Parma and Placentia ſhould be reſtored to th 


LW) Church. | 


They pre- 
pare for war, 
Cuiccard, 


Colonna 
general of 
the league. 


Attempts 


That the inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould provide them- 
2 with ſalt only at Cervia, a town in the eccleſiaſtical 

ate. 

That the emperor ſhould aid the pope to conquer Fer— 
rara. 

That the ſum the emperor gave the pope for the kingdom 
of Naples ſhould be augmented, 

That the emperor ſhould protect the family of Medici. 

That he ſhould grant to the cardinal de Medici a penfion 
of ten thouſand ducats, upon the archbiſhoprick of Toledo. 

That Alexander de Medici, natural fon to Lorenzo late 
duke of Urbino, ſhould have in the kingdom of Naples, lands 
to the value of ten thouſand ducats a year. 


The treaty was kept ſo private that it came not to Francis's 
knowledge, till the two allies were going to invade the Mi- 
lancſe. Mean while they concerted proper meaſures to ac- 
compliſh their deſigns. The pope, who had already fix 
thouſand Switzers in his ſervice, took care to augment his 
forces on divers pretences. The emperor ordered the viceroy 
of Naples to keep the troops of that kingdom ready to march 
upon the firſt notice, and at the fame time cauſed: levies to be 
made in Germany to reinforce his army in Italy, Profper 
Colonna was declared general of the league, 

Whilſt Francis continued in a fatal ſecurity, and left the 


den Genoa, Milaneſe deſtitute of troops, never imagining he ſhould be 


lan, and 


Como. 


Guicciard, 


attacked in Italy, becauſe he thought himielf ſure of the 
pope, the two allies were contriving to ſeize at once, Milan, 
Genoa, and Como, before they proclaimed war againſt him. 
For the firſt of theſe projects they employed Hieronimo Mo- 
rone ſenator of Milan, who being ſuſpected by the French, 
was baniſhed the city. Morone having aſſembled a great 
number of exiles b in the neighbourhood of Milan, Leicun, 
who commanded in the abſence of his brother Lautrec the 
governor, fallied out of Milan with ſome troops, and pur- 
ſued the exiles to Reggio, where they had retired, and even 
demanded of the governor to deliver them into his hands. 
The governor refuſing, Leſcun withdrew, and poſted him- 
ſelf about ten miles from Reggio, within the pope's territo- 
ries, and lay encamped ten or twelve days. Then the pope, 


b Theſe were ſome of the emperor's adherents that had been baniſhed by 
rze Prench. 


CGuici dard R 
who 
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who only wanted a pretence to declare againſt France, called 1521. 
a conſiſtory, greatly aggravated Leſcun's affront, and declared Cw 
that in revenge he was reſolved to join with the emperor. But 
he had already done ſo, and the affair of Reggio was a mere 
pretence to delude the cardinals. 

Whilſt Leſcun was at Reggio, Adorno baniſhed from Guicciard, 
Genoa attempted to ſurpriſe that city with ſome gallies ſup- 
plied N pope and the viceroy of Naples, but could not 
ſucceed. A few days after, Leſcun diſcovered a plot to ſur- 
priſe Como, and was fully informed that the pope and the 
emperor were the authors, It is therefore evident, that in 
caſe they had fuceecded in their deſigns, they would have 
made no ſcruple to appear the agereftors. 

Leſcun no longer doubting that there was a de ſign to in- Francis or- 
vade the Milaneſe, acquainted the king, and withal ſent for de lery 


of Switzers 
the four thouſand Switzers, intended for Milzn, who were and ſends 


ready to march, Francis ſurpriſed at the danger the Mila- Lautrec to 
neſe was in, fpeedily ordered a levy of twenty thouſand Gag a 
Switzers, and ſent Lautrec to Milan, promiſing he ſhould © 
want for nothing» But this i”, was but very ill 

performed. 

Mean while, Proſper Colonna having aſſembled at Reg- Colonns be. 
gio the army of the allies, beſieged Parma, where Leſcun had desen L- 
now thrown in ſome troops. But before he could take the lla. 
place, Lautrec having received the ſupplies he expected from rern. 
Switzerland, forced him to raiſe the ſiege, and purſued him * = 
even beyond the borders of the Milaneſe. As he imagined 5 
Parma to be out of danger, he had drawn out Leſcun with clares fo: 
the garriſon to ſtrengthen his army. But no ſooner was dhe Pofe. 
Leſcun out of the city, than the inhabitants declared for the 
pope, and erected the church's colours on the walls. 

But this was not the only misfortune Lautrec was to be ex- Lautree i- 
poled to during the campaign. Prefently after, he was de- vw ag 40 
ſerted by the twenty thouſand Switzers he had lately received, n 
and conſtrained to retire to Milan, where Proſper Colonna purſucs lum 
purſued him in his turn with all poſſible diligence, Where- - 409; 
upon Lautrec deſpairing of defending Milan, quitted th ben Mic 
town, after ſupplying the caſtle with ammunition, and wih 2 
drew to Como, where the four thouſand Switzers ke ſtill 
had forſook him and returned home, becauſe he had no mo- 
ney to pay them. So, Colonna, taking poſſeſſion of Milan, au Cen 
went from then to make other eonquetts which Lautrec ***©* © 
could not oppoſe. In a word, Francis loſt the whole duchy 
of Milan except a few places. 


Probably, 
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1521. Probably, Lautrec would not have been able to ſupport 
LH» himſelf long in Italy, had not the pope's death on the 11t of 
2 of December afforded him ſome reſpite. Leo X. is ſaid to die 
Guiccars, With joy at the news of the good ſucceſs of the league. Some 
The army however affirm, his death was haſtened by poiſon . Howe- 
ofthe allies ver this be, the news of the pope's death was no ſooner 

ſpread, but the troops he maintained diſhanded themſelves, 
Of the twelve thouſand Switzers he had in the army of the 
allies, but fifteen hundred remained, and the Florentines re- 
tired to their own country. Thus Proſper Colonna found 
himſelf in a few days in as ill a fituation as Lautrec. The 
college of cardinals, not knowing what courſe to take, gave 
no orders, but deferred every thing till the election of a new 
The duke of pope. Mean while, the duke of Ferrara recovered ſome of 
wt a0 ag his towns in la Romagna, and Franceſco Maria della Rovere 
touns. took poſſeſſion again of the duchy of Urbino. If Lautrec 
La Rovere had then been ſupplied with the men and money he was pro- 
Ned miſed, he would have doubtleſs expelled the imperialiſts out 
bin. of Milan. But Francis I. entirely neglecting the affairs of 
Guicciard, Italy, thought only of defending himſelt in Flanders and Pi- 
cardy, where he was vigoroufly attacked, He {till held 
however in Italy, Genoa, Cremona, the caſtles of Milan 

and Novarra, with ſome ſmall places on the lake Gorda. 
Campaicnof Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Italy, the war at length was 
—— begun in the Low Countries, in a manner very diſadvanta- 
Balu. geous to France. The troops raiſed by Robert de la Maik 
to beſiege Vireton being diſbanded, Francis thought he had 
ſatisfied the emperor and the king of England. It was in- 
deed ſufficient take from Henry all pretence of declaring a- 
gainſt him, ſince by the treaty of league, in caſe one of the 
allies was invaded, the reſt were not to declare againſt the 
aggreſſor, till being ſummoned to deſiſt from the war, he 
ſhould have refuſed. Francis was fummoned and had de- 
ſiſted, conſequently Henry had no cauſe to complain. But 
it was otherwiſe with the emperor, who was not contented 
with ſo ſlight a ſatisfaction. He forbore however to complain 
of the king of France, but was reſolved to be revenged of 
Robert de la Mark, who had dared to ſend him a defiance. 
Beſides, he conſidered, if France undertook to defend that 
prince, as it was very likely, he would incur the blame ot 


© Guicciardini ſays, it was ſecretly ed on ſuſpicion 3 but the proſecution 
whilpered, but upon conjectures only, was dropped, and he was diſcharged, 
that the French king had him poiſon- by the cardinal de Medic, out cf 1t- 
ed by mean: of on! Barnabo Malaſ- rect for the king of France, 1. 14. 
pins, his chap lian, wae was 1mpr: {ons 
5 the 
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the rupture, and this was what the emperor and cardinal 1521. 
Wolfey chiefly defired, in order to uſe that inducement t. 
perſuade Henry to declare againſt France. So, Charles having 
prepared an army, gave the command to Henry count of 
Naflau, who entering the territories of Robert de la Mark, 
took and razed ſeveral places. Francis was patient, chooſing 
rather to forſake his ally, than give the king of England a | 
pretence to arm againſt him. Then Robert ſeeing himſelf 4 
without refuge, made his ſubmiſſion to the emperor, who | 
granted him a truce for fix weeks. Mean while, though 
the emperor had to deal only with a petty prince unable to | 
reſiſt him, and of whom he had been ſufficiently revenged, 4 
he continued to reinforce his army. Francis ſeeing ſo many | 
troops in the neighbourhood of Champagne, eaſily perceived, 
they were not ſolely deſigned againſt Robert de la Mark, and 
that he might be taken unprovided, unleſs he prepared for 1 
his defence. Mean while, he repreſented to the king of The king of 
England, that he could not avoid taking up arms, in order France's re- 
to reſiſt the emperor, who was preparing to attack him. gs 8 
Henry anſwered, he would fide with neither, but as a com- who offers to 
mon friend offered' to be their umpire. Adding, if they become me- 
would both fend their plenipotentiaries to Calais the begin- 1 
ning of Auguſt, cardinal Wolſey ſhould be there to act in Herbert. 
his name as mediator. Charles readily accepted fo advan- AR. Pub. 
tageous a propoſal, fince he and the cardinal underſtood one *IIL. . pas. 
another. As for Francis he durſt not reject it, though he 
had no reaſon to be pleaſed with the king of England. But 
he did not yet know that Wolfey was wholly devoted to the i 
emperor. It was therefore agreed, that the plenipotentiaries A congress N 
of the two monarchs, the pope's nuncioz and the cardinal * C 
mediator, ſhould meet at Calais the 4th of Auguſt. * 

Mean while, the lord of Liques * having levied an army Theempecer 
at his own charge, as he affirmed, ſurpriſed Mortagne, and tties to 405 
St. Amand, in the Tournaiſis, on pretence of fome claim of > r 

| 4 2 rapture 
his houſe, The emperor affected to conſider this as a pri- vpon the 
vate quarrel, in which he had no concern, though Liques's Freack 


army was compoſed of his {ubjeets. His aim was to oblige 3 


Francis to take ſome ſtep which might give occaſion to ac- 
cuſe him of being the aggrefior. Herein he only imitated 


that prince who had attacked him under the name of Robert 

de la Mark. But ſome time after, the governor of Flanders He diſcerers | 

beſieging Tournay in form, it was not poſſible to put ſo fa- — oy bt 

vourable à conitruction upon that ſiege, eſpecially as what Tournx te Phi 
be beũe ged. 


4 Lord of HMnault. 
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1521. paſſed then in Italy left the emperor no room to diſſemble 
== any longer. It is certain, Francis had been ſurpriſed as well 


in Italy as in Champagne and Flanders. 


He had intended 


no doubt to attack the emperor, but did not expect to be 
invaded firſt, For that reaſon he wanted time to prepare his 
army. Mean while, the imperialiſts took and razed the 


town of Ardres, 


The time appointed for the congreſs of Calais © being 
come, cardinal Wolſey repaired thither with a numerous re- 


tinue , and carried the great ſeal with him s. 


It appears 


X111.p.748, in the collection of the publick acts, that he was furniſhed 


By a ſecond, 


licutenant to engage him in which 


750. with ſeveral of the king's commiſſions, to be uſed as he 
p. 749 ſhould think proper. By the firſt, he was conſtituted the 
king's lieutenant general to adjuſt, as mediator, the differences 
between the emperor and the king of France. 
he was impowered to treat and conclude with Francis I. 
a renewal of the alliance. But probably this was only to 
ſhow the French ambaſſadors Henry's impartiality, and pre- 
tended deſign to join with that prince, who ſhould be found 
p. co. to be unjuſtly attacked. By a third, he had power to con- 
_ clude a league between England and the emperor, the pope, 
Henry ang the King of France, or any other potentate whatever. Thus 
the cardinal Henry, without having yet examined on which fide the 
act not with blame lay, left it to his 
ſincerity. 


party he pleaſed. But very probably, his reſolution was ta- 
ken already, and the congreſs of Calais intended only to ſhow 
he was not reſolved, till after a ſtrict information, and to 
cauſe the blame of the rupture to be thrown on the king of 


France. 


All the proceedings of the cardinal mediator, diſ- 


covercd, that he meant not to procure a peace between the 
two monarchs, but only to find the king his maſter a pretence 


to declare for the emperor, 


Whilit theſe affairs were negotiating at Calais, the impe- 


rialiſts beſieged and took Mouzon in Champagne. 


Then 


they ravaged the country, and plundered the little town of 


e Which was July 25. In the 
mean time a fix weeks truce was ap- 
pointed between the emperor and king 
of France. Rymer, tom, XIII. p. 748. 

f He was attended by Charles So— 
met ſet, eari of Worceſter, the lords 
St, John, Ferrers, and Herbert, the 
biſhops of Durham and Ely, the pri- 
mate of Armagh, fir Thomas Boleyn, 
fir John Peche, fir John Huſſey, fir 


_ Heary Guildford, and many others, 


He came to Dover the Sth of July, 
and ſailed to Calais the 10th. Fall, 
fol. 86. 

8 For which reafon, many Engliſh 
were forced to go to him to receive 
their diſpatches, and at home the con- 
ſtituting of ſheriffs was ſuſpended, &c. 
Which things were urged again him 
afterwards in his trial, Herbert, p. 


44. Hall, fol. 88. 


Aubanton. 
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Aubanton, where the count of Naſſau ſuffered his ſoldiers to 1521. 
commit | ante outrages; after which he laid ſiege to Mer? 
zieres. Francis wanting time to aſſemble his army, could The empe- 
not be ready till the end of September: which however was n 
ſoon enough to throw ſuccours into Mezieres, and thereb 5 
force the count of Naſllau to raiſe the ſiege. The earl of St. ages 
Pol recovered Mouzon ſhortly after, and the count of Naſſau "x7 ec 
retired into the earldom of Namur. Champagne being thus Mezerai 
freed, Francis ordered his army to march into Flanders, P. Daniel, 
where the imperialiſts {till continued the ſiege of Tournay. * ot 
When his troops were drawn together, he aflaulted Bapaume raifed. 
Landrecy, Bouchain, and carried them, Afterwards hear- Hall, 
ing, the emperor, who had headed his army, was retiring arbor, 
towards Valenciennes, he reſolved to go and attack him, but 2476 i 
loſt the opportunity by his own fault. It is ſaid, if he had the Low 
deen as ſpeedy as he might, and ought to have been, he geaties. 
would have infailibly defeated the emperor, who giving all — 9 1 
over for loſt, was retired with a hundred horſe only, quit- nity of de. 
ting his army, not to be a witneſs of their deſtruction. Upon feating the 
this occaſion, Francis I. gave the duke of Bourbon, conſtable He Aifobii 
of France, great cauſe of diſguſt, by ſetti h 2 
þ guir, by letting tne duke of the conſta- 

Alengon at the head of the vanguard, though that poſt pro- We Bourbon, 
perly belonged to the conſtable, when the king was in the 
army. It is ſaid, the king gave the conſtable that mortifica- 
tion, to oblige his mother the ducheſs of Angouleme, who 
hated him. But he had too much reaſon afterwards to re- 
pent his complailance to his mother. 

At the very time Francis I. was attacked in Champagne, C:mpz'gnin 
he ſent an ariny into Navarre, under the command of admi- Nora: 
ral Bonnivet, who arrived about the end of September, at Halt. 
St. John de Luz. At fuft, he pretended to march towards P. Daniel, 
Pampelona. Then, after ſeveral marches and counter Bonnivet 
marches, he ſuddenly approached, and beſieged Fontarabia. ;* ade 
When the breach was made, he ordered the town to be furi- OR. 18 
ouſly ſtormed, but however was bravely repulſed. But the 955 
garriſon, being little able to ſtand a ſecond aſſault, ſurren- 
cered by capitulation. This conqueſt was of very great im- 
portance, Fontarabia being one of the keys of Spain. | 

Whiltt the war was vigorouſly continued in Italy, Cham- Account of 
pagne, Flanders, Picardy, Navarre, cardinal Wolſey was be, congreſs 
buly at Calais in treating with the plenipotentiaries of the OEM, 
emperor and the king of France. The congreſs laſted ten Herbert. 
weeks, and the parties could not be brought to agree. In 
all appearance, the mediator, inſtead of cloſing, helped ra- 


ther to widen, the breach, It was long debated to know 
which 
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1521. Which had begun the war. This was the chief point with re- 
— ſßpect to Wolſey, who intended to throw the blame on the 
king of France, Afterwards, when the differences them- 
ſelves came to be conſidered, the propoſals of the emperor's 
plenipotentiaries ſhowed a peace was ſtill very remote. They 
demanded reſtitution of the duchy of Burgundy, and aboli- 
tion of the homage due to the crown of France, for Flanders 
and Artois. The only reaſon they alledged to ſupport their 
laſt pretenſion was, that it was unbecoming for an emperor 
to do homage to a king. Theſe two propoſitions were of 
ſuch a nature, that Francis would hardly have accepted 
them, even after the loſs of many battles. On the other 
hand, the French ambaſſadors having notice of what paſſed 
in Italy, earneſtly demanded reſtitution of Milan, and that 
the emperor ſhould withdraw his troops from before Tournay. 
They inſiſted moreover upon the reſtitution of Navarre, to 
which the emperor was bound by the treaty of Noyon. If 
the emperor had been afraid of Henry's joining with the king 
of France, he might have granted part of theſe demands 
without being forced to diſmember his dominions. But 
Francis could not reſign Burgundy, without letting the ene- 
my into the heart of his kingdom, nor the homage of Flan- 
ders and Artois, without diſhonour. But as the emperor was 
ſecure of the king of England, he perſiſted in his demands, 
without any abatements. 

Wolſey de- After the mediator had long feigned to endeavour only to 
_ a procure a peace, he declared, he ſaw no way to ſucceed, 
"ace, Then, he preſented to the plenipotentiaries a treaty to fign 
a peace. 5 pre PLENIPO 4 y gn, 
Treaty of containing articles of little importance, namely, that the 
lee con- French and Flemings ſhould have liberty to fiſh for herrings 

equence. . 
AR. Pub, till the end of January: that the two contending monarchs 
XIII. p. 752. ſhould enjoin their ſubjects to purſue no veſſel into the ports 
— or harbours belonging to the king of England, and commit 
Herbere, no hoſtilities within the territories of the ſaid king, during the 
war: that the pope's nuncio, and the plenipotentiaries at 
Calais might freely retire with all their train, without re- 
ceiving any injury from the troops of the two monarchs : that 
the king of England, and the cardinal legate his lieutenant 
+ ſhoulq be the conſervators of theſe articles, to be ratified 
The cardi- Within ten days. We have here a very ſenſible proof of the 
nal's pride, *cardinal's inſolence, who, in a treaty drawn by himſelf, pre- 
ſumed thus to fet himſelf upon a level with his maſter, by be- 
AA, Pub, ing declared conſervator with the king. Theſe conventions 
XIII. p.755. were ratified by the two monarchs the 2d and 11th of 


October, and there appears nat in the collection of the pa 
ic 
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lick acts, the leaſt trace of any other treaty made at Calais at 
that time. . 


g O 
it was agreed, the emperor ſhould raiſe the ſiege of Tournay, 


and withdraw his troops out of the Milaneſe; that Francis 
ſhould retire into France with his army, and their differences 
be referred to the arbitration of the king of England. He 
adds, after theſe conventions, each thought the peace con- 
cluded, but that upon the emperor's receiving news of the 
taking of Fontarabia, he demanded, before the treaty was 
ratified, the reſtitution of that place, and upon Francis's re- 
fuſal, the treaty remained unexecuted. But very probably, 
this illuſtrious author, who was better acquainted with the 
particulars of the war, than of the negotiations, was miſin- 
formed. Firſt, becauſe the collection of the publick acts, 
mentions not this pretended treaty, though we fee there ano- 
ther of much leſs conſequence concluded at the fame time. 
decondly, we do not find in the collection, any embally from 
the king of England, either to the French king or the empe- 
ror, in the time which muſt have preceeded this treaty, 
Thirdly, there is no likelihood, the emperor would have 
withdrawn his troops out of the Milaneſe, that is, would 
have reſtored Milan to France, and loſt the hopes of acqui- 
ring Tournay, which was now reduced to extremities, for 
the bare advantage of ſeeing Francis retue into his own king- 
dom. In ſhort, it may have been caſily perceived, Henry 
was very far from the thoughts of forcing the emperor to 
yield to theſe terms, and it will {t:]] be more plainly perceived 
by what follows. Add to all theſe confiderations, that ſee- 
ing the regard the emperor and the king of France had for 
cardinal Woltey, it is not likely they ſhould conclude a treaty 
without his knowledge, and þy the miniſtry of other ambat- 
ſadors, whilſt he was at Calais to do the offièe of mediator, 
It may be, theſe propotals were made to Francis, and he was 
ſo blind as to imagine they would take place, becauſe he wag 
yet ignorant of the ſecret engagements of the king of England 
and his miniſter, with the emperor, and becaute fuch a report 
was ſpread in the court of France, Be this as it will, after 
the taking of Fontarabia, the war continued without Inter- 


h Martin du Be!Jai, brother to car- He writ memoirs, containing the moſt 
dinal John Bellai, was much eftcemed memorable trantafticas under the ren 
dy Francis I, and employed by him in of Francis I. to the reign of Heary II. 
bis wars, and in important embaffi s, 


Vou. VI. M miſſion, 


Du Bellai“ however ſays in his memoirs, that the king Remark on 
of England having ſent ambaſſadors to Francis I. during the . paſage of 
congreſs of Calais, they laboured ſo effectually, that at length amoirs. 


. r 
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1521. miſſion, and with great animoſity. Francis I. became maſter 
— 2 9of Heſdin about the beginning of November, and Tournay 
og ſurrendered to the emperor by A ne) 1 
Wally ail Mean while cardinal Wolſey ſtill remained at Calais, un- 
to the em- der colour of ſearching for ſome farther expedient to procure 
perorat a peace between the two monarchs, He frequently ſent ex- 
— preſſes to both, with propoſals which he knew they would 
Stow. not accept. At laſt, feigning a deſire to gain time, he went 
Herbert, himſelf to the emperor at Bruges , where he was received 
with as much reſpect as if he had been king of England &. 
and makes a Here he concluded with the pope and the emperor a league 
wary with againſt France, by virtue of the powers he had brought with 
im againſt , = 
France. him. By the treaty the pope engaged to thunder the 
Herbert, church's cenſures againſt the king of F rance. Henry was to 
invade him with an army of forty thouſand men. The 
emperor and Henry obliged themſelves to break all their en- 
The princeſs gagements with him. Moreover, Henry promiſed to give in 
j ee marriage to the emperor the princeſs Mary, affianced to the 
emperor. dauphin. Theſe were the chief articles agreed upon by the 
emperor and the cardinal the 24th of November 1521, which 
were to be ratified within three months. But they engaged 
Henry's to be ſecret till the time of performance. Thus was Henry 
_ pods "ang by his miniſter to oppreſs his ally the king of 
C Ks. A . oh” . 
Hall. rance, who had done him no injury. The only thing he 
Herbert, could complain of, was, that Francis had lately permitted the 
duke of Albany to return into Scotland, doubtleſs becauſe he 
perceived the cardinal was meditating ſomething againſt him. 
It is in vain to inquire what intereſt Henry had to declare 
againſt France, and cauſe the ballance to incline to the em- 
peror's ſide : no other can be found but the cardinal's, who 
wanted to be pope at Francis's coſt. The death of Leo X. 
haſtened by poiſon, as ſeveral affirm, and happening during 
theſe tranſactions, has made ſome ſuſpect that Wolſey was 
concerned in it, and the more, becauſe he aſpired to be ſuc- 
ceſſor to a pope much younger than himfelf; but no proof 
was ever produced. Ceitainly Henry would have acquired 
more glory in continuing umpire of the peace between the 
two contending monarchs, and in procuring tranquillity to 
all Europe, than by all the conqueſts, his miniſter flattered 
him with !. l 


i On Auguſt 12, being attended by p. 43. : 
four hundred and ſixty horſe, Hal, I Wolfey Raid thirteen days at Bru- 
fol. 87. Stow, p. 514. ges. He returned to England, and 

k The emperor met him a mile out landed at Dover, Novemb, 27. Hall, 
of town, Hall, fol. 87, Herbert, fol, 88. 
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Hitherto cardinal Wolſey had puſhed his fortune to ſuch a 152. 
Height, that it ſeemed difficult to make any addition to it. 
And yet all this was not capable to ſatisfy him, His legaty= to en. 
ſhip had been prolonged for two gk the beginning of this 8 
ear. But he thought himſelf to be too much above 81] other 8 
— not to have a different commiſſion from theirs. Ia! Xx 
April he procured from Leo X. a bull, impowering hin tio 
make fifty knights, fiſty count palatines, as many zcolyths 
and chaplains, forty notaries apoſtolick, who ſhould haye 
the ſame 9 wh as thoſe made by the pope ; to leghynate 
baſtards, give degrees in arts, law, phylick, and divinity, 
and grant all forts of diſpenſations. In a word, not con- Abbey of 
tent with all the riches he poſſefſed, or with the means St. Albans 
he had to increafe them inceſſantly, he cauſed alſo the Walley. 
rich abbey of St. Albans to be given him this year in com- p. 760, 775. 
mendam. 
It is no wonder, if, being arrived to fo high a degree of Diſgrace and 
randeur and riches, his pride fnacreaſed in proportion. 2 7 the 
hough the king's bligJneſs for him was inconceiveable, Bucking- 
it was not fo with the courtiers, who ſaw but too plainly hem. 
how groſsly he miſled his maſter, who placed ſo great con- 1 
fidence in him. But none dared to take notice of it, ſuch Stow. 
was the dread of his haughty and revengeful temper. The Hollingſſa, 
duke of Buckingham, ſon of the duke of the ſame name, 
who in the reign of Richard III. loſt his head. on the ſcaffold, 
for endeavouring to procure the crown for Henry VII. fadly 
experienced how dangerous it was to diſcover what was 
thought of that proud prelate. He happened one day to ſay, 
in the hearing of one who betrayed him *, that in caſe the 
king died without iſſue, he thought he had a right to the 
crown, and if ever he aſcended the throne, his firſt care 


ſhould be to puniſh the cardinal according to his deſerts, 


m An inferior church ſervant in po- as an idle expence, though no man 
piſ countries, who, under the ſubdea- made a greater figure there than himſelf, 
con, waits on the prieſts and deacons, Herbert, p. 41. The reſt of the wit- 
lights the candles, carries the bread and neſſes againſt the duke were, Gilbert 
wine, and pays other ſervile atten- Perke, his chancellor, and John De- 
dance, lacourt, his confeſſor. Hall, fol. $6. 

n Charles Knevet, his ſteward, who The words above mentioned, were 
was turned out of his place by the ſpoken by the duke, to George Nexil, 
duke, upon the complaints of his te- lord Abergavenny, who, for conceal- 
nants, was the perſon that informed ment, was committed to the Tower, 
apainſt the duke, and told the cardinal as was alſo Henry Pole, lord Monta- 
all the particulars which were alledged gue; and fir Edward Nevil, the fore- 
axainſt him, The firſt thing that in- ſaid lord's brother, was forbid the 
cenſed the cardinal, was his ſpeaking king's preſence, Hollingſh. p. 863. 
againſt the interview of the two kings 
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1521. The duke's title was not altogether groundleſs, fince he was 
L=-— deſcended from Anne of Glouceſter, grandaughter to Edward 


Hall. 


Herbert. 
Stow. 


III. Doctor Morton, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
preſſed the duke his father to endeavour to ſeize the crown; 
but the duke choſe rather to act for the earl of Richmond, 
than for himſelf, as was ſhown: in the reign of Richard III. 
What the ſon had faid concerning his title, was therefore ra- 
ther imprudent than criminal, ſince he pretended not to the 
crown unleſs the king died without heirs. Indeed, his title 
might be ill grounded ; but he had done nothing to ſupport 
it. His crime then conſiſted only in what he had ſaid againſt 
the cardinal, who, for that reaſon, reſolved to diſpatch him, 
For that purpoſe, he gained ſome of his domeſticks, and 
learnt by their means that he had conſulted a certain monk , 
who pretended to foretell things to come, and had conferred 
with him ſeveral times ſince April, 1512. Probably, the 
duke, fond of his title, had inquired of the monk whether the 
king would die without children. And that was ſufficient to 
ive the cardinal occaſion to miſconſtrue all his proceedings. 
hen he believed he had ſufficient evidence againſt him, he 
began with depriving him of his two principal ſupports ; 
namely, Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, his father- 
in-law, whom he ſent to the Tower on ſome pretence v, and 
Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey 9, his ſon-in-law, on whom 
he conferred the government of Ircland to remove him from 
London. Preſently after the duke was apprehended ", and 
accuſed of high treaſon. The ſubſtance of his impeachment 
was, that he had ſeveral times conſulted the monk concern- 


Hollingſh, ing the ſucceſſion to the crown, and affected to make himſelf 


Hall, 


popular. The duke confeſſed he had talked ſometimes with 
the monk; but denied it to be with the intent he was charged 
with. However, he was condemned to die as a traitor, 
which he could not bear to hear when the ſentence was pro- 
nounced *, My lord of Norfolk, cried he, you have ſaid as 
a traitor ſhould he ſaid unto, but I was never one. My 
lo:ds, continued he, addrefling himſelf to the peers his jud- 
ges, 1 nothing maligne for what you have done to me, but 


o One Nicolas Hopkins, prior of lingſh. p. $55. 
the Carthuſian monaſtery of Hinton, r By fir Henry Marney, captain of 
near Briſtol. Hall, fol, $5, 86. 

p For claiming certain wards, which Tower, April 16. Hall, fol. 8 5. 
he was forced to relinquiſh, Herbert, s By the duke of Norfolk, who was 
p. 40. for the time conſtituted high ſteward. 

q The cardinal bore the earl of Sur- He was brought to his tryal May 13. 
rey a grudge, for having drawn his Hall, 
dagger at him on ſome occaſions, Ho!- 


the 


the king's guard; and brought to the, 


r 
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the eternal God forgive you my death, and I do. I ſhall ne- 1521. 
ver ſue to the king for life, howbeir he is a gracious prince, 
and more grace may come from him than I defire. My lords 
and all my fellows I defire you to pray for me. When he 
ſeid he would not ſue to the king for life, his meaning was, 
he thought it would be fruitleſs, knowing he was the cardi- 
nal's victim, who had an abſolute [way over the king. In- 
deed, the miniſter had-fo ordered it, that though all the peers 
of the realm had a right to affiſt at the trial, there were pre- 
ſent only one duke, one marquis, ſeven earls, and twelve ba- 
rons t; and probably, he had ſecured the majority. All the 
favour the duke reccived was to be beheaded, inſtead of dying 
the death of a traitor ®, This execution was attended with 
loud murmurs among the people, and ſatyrical libels againſt 
the cardinal, wherein was ſuid among other things, that it 
was not ſtrang ge the fon of a butcher ſhould delight in ſhedding 
blood. But this was all the revenge that was ; taken for this 
injuſtice. He was too deeply rooted in the king's mind, to 
fear theſe murmurs, which beſides never reached the king 8 
ears, ” about N being either ſpies or creatures of the 
cardine 
The king was then wholly intent upon one affair, namely, Afﬀairs of 
the war he had reſalved to make upon France, as if his glory Scan, 
and grandeur had depended upon the ruin of that kingdom, "erage 
whereas his true intereſt was to ſupport France againft the 
emperor, who was now grown too powerful. He was al- 
ready formidable to all Europe, even without the aſſiſtance 4 
of England, how much more by his union with that king- 1 
dom ? this was owing to cardinal Wolley's ambition, whoſe 
counſels to his maſter were always ſelf- intereſted. Probably, 
France was going to be reduced to a very ſad condition, it 
being hardly poſſible for her to reſiſt ſo potent enemies, who 
were to invade her from ſeveral quarters. Francis I. imagi- 
ned however he had til one refuge by means of the Scots, 


t Namely, the duke of Suffolle, the 
marquis of Dorſet, the earls of Wor- 
ceſter, Devonſhire, Eſſex, Shrewſbury, 
Kent, Oxford, and Derby; the lords 
St. John, Dela ware, Fitzwarren, Wil- 
loughby, Broke, Cobham, Herbert, 
and Morley. Hall. 

u He was executed on Tower Hill, 
May 17, 1521, and was buried in the 
church of the Avguſtines, in, Broad- 
ſtreet, London, Edward Stafford, de- 
feended of Edmund, earl of Stafford, 
who married Anne, daughter of Tho- 


mas of Woodſtock, ſon of Edward III. 
left (by Alianore his wife, one of the 
daughters of Henry Percy, earl of Nor- 
thumbe erland) one ſon, Henry, and 
three daughters; Elizabeth, married 
to Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk; 
Catherine, to Ralph Nevil, earl of 
Weſtmoreland ; and Mary, to George 
Nevil, lord Abergavenny. With this 
duke of Buckingham, ceaſed that great 
place of high conſtable of England, 
hereditary in his family, Dugdale s 
Baron, vol. I, p. 171. 
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who could make a conſiderable diverſion. in England. The 
congreſs of Calais having plainly diſcovered Henry's partia- 
lity to the emperor, he made no doubt of its being an intro- 
duction to a rupture. In this belief, though he had engaged 
to detain the duke of Albany in France, he thought proper to 
keep him no longer, not thinking himſelf bound to perform 
a promiſe, the motive whereof was now no more, namely, 
the mutual friendſhip between him and Henry. He per- 
mitted therefore the duke of Albany to return into Scotland, 
or rather ſent him back, in hopes he would employ part ot 
the Engliſh forces on the borders of the two kinedoms. He 
very july expected this ſervice from a prince who was de- 
voted to him, and looked upon his ſettlement in France as 
much more ſolid than that in Scotland, where his regency 
was to laſt but few years. The duke therefore departed for 
Scotland, and arriving the 3oth of October 1521, after a 
four year's abſence, reſumed the regency. As he intended to 
ſerve France to the utmoſt of his power, his firſt care was 
to oblige the ear] of Angus, the queen's ſpouſe, to quit the 
kingdom, deeming him one of the king of England's princi- 
pal adherents, and yet the earl took refuge in France. 

Whilſt the chriſtian princes were all employed in their 
temporal concerns, the reformation made great progreſs in 
Germany by means of Luther's writings, which were read 
with great eagerneſs, Luther was ſatisfied at firſt with at- 
tacking the ale of indulgences, then the indulgences them- 
ſelves, and the pope's power to grant them. This naturally 
led him to examine the grounds of the papal authority; and 
being perſuaded there was nothing to ſupport it in ſcripture, 
he writ upon that ſubject without any regard to the Roman 
pontiff. He attacked likewiſe in his writings the celibacy of 
prieſts, monaſtick vows, and private maſles. Though at 
the time I am now ſpeaking of, namely, the beginning of 
the year 1521, he had preached and wrote againſt the pope 
but three years, he had gained many followers, and till 
more enemies, not only by his novel opinions, but alſo by 
his ſharp and ſatyrical file; wherein he threw off all cere- 
mony with reſpect to the church of Rome. The book that 
made moſt noiſe was entitled, concerning the Babyloniſh cap- 


tivity, In this book the popes were not ſpared, 


In the ſeveral anſwers which appeared as well againſt 
this as the other books of Luther, the decretals of the popes, 
and the works of Thomas Aquinas were urged in favour of 
the papal authority. This gave him occaſion, in his replies, 
to ridicule thoſe, who in defence of the papal power, 1 
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ledged the deciſions of the popes themſelves, and the teſ- 
timony of Thomas Aquinas, who was canonized for car- 
rying the pope's authority as high as poſſible. Beſides, he 
did not ſhew much regard for that author's writings ; which 
probably, was the chief thing that incenſed Henry VIII. 
againſt him. As Henry had much ſtudied the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, and from thence properly had acquired 
all his theological knowledge, he could not bear to ſee his 
favorite author thus contemned . He thought himſelf there- 
fore a match for Luther and able to confute his writings. But 
as Leo X, had by a bull expreſly forbid the reading of his 
works, and as an anſwer neceflarily ſuppoſed the peruſal, 
cardinal Wolſey, applied to the pope for a power to per- 
mit ſuch to read them, as defired it with intent to confute 
them, This was granted him by a brief dated the 17th of A Pub, 
April 1521, the pope little thinking who the perſon was XIII. p.742. 
that was going to ſupport his cauſe. 

Henry finiſhed in September his book againſt Luther, Henry 
entitled, concerning the ſeven ſacraments. He defended in- her 1 boon 
dulgences, papal authority, the number of ſacraments, and "OR 
other articles combated by Luther, proceeding upon Thomas Herbert, 


Aquinas's principles as upon undeniable truths. Very pro- _—_ 15 
bably he was aſſiſted by cardinal Wolſey in compoſing this 5 2 wo bo 


work, which was preſented to the pope in full conſiſtory x. 
Leo X. who was ſtill living, received it with great joy, and 
ſpoke of it in the higheſt {trains of flattery. making no ſeru- 
ple to compare it to the works of St. Auguſtine and St, 
Jerom. This is no wonder, A book compoſed by a great 
king in defence of the papal authority, could not he too much 
eſteemed by a pope. A few days after, Leo aſſembled the 
cardinals, to conſult with them, after what manner he ſhould 
requite the king of England's ſervice to the churgh. After 
a long debate, they reſolved at laſt to honour that monarch 


w Wolſey alſo much read Thomas have ſeen it. The book is dedicated 
Aquinas, and was therefore called Tho- to the pope, © In this addreſs your 
miſticus, Pol. Virg. « holineſs may be ſurpriſed (ſays the 
* The manner of delivery was thus: © king) to find a perſon bred to war, 
dr. John Clarke, dean of Windſor, “ and the buſineſs of ſtate, engaged 
our king's ambaſſador, appearing in full „ in a controverſy of this nature, with 
conſiſtory, the pope knowing the glo- „ a man that has ſpent his whole time 
rious preſent he brought, firſt gave him © in the improvements of learning.“ 


his foot, and then his check to kiſs; 
after which he received the book, and 
made a ſpeech. This copy, richly 
bound, is kept in the Vatican, where 
lord Herbert ſays, he remembers to 


Some have thought that this book was 
compoled, at leaſt in part, by Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, Stephen Gardiner, 
and fir Thomas Moor, Herbert, p. 
38. Fiddes, p. 251, 
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1521. With the glotious title of defender of the faith “. In conſe- 
WA— quence of this reſolution, the pope ordered a bull to be drawn, 


who gives conferring that title on Henry, and all the kings of Eng- 
3 land his ſucceſſors 2. I ſhall not repeat here the magnificent 
fender of encomiums the pope gave the king in this bull, and in a 
the faith. letter of thanks for his book *. It may be eaſily imagined, 


Act, Pub. he ſpared not the moſt extravagant expreſſions to flatter a 
XIII p.756. 


p. 758. ptince, who was ſo fond of being flattered, and of whom 
he ſtood in need, his nuntio being then at Calais, negotiat- 
ing with cardinal Wolſey a league againſt France b. 

1522. I have already ſpoke of this league which was really con- 
A == cluded at Bruges. Henry founded his joining with the em- 
Henry's peror upon Francis's having been the aggreſſor, by encou- 
N . raging Robert de la Mark to take up arms. But beſides that 


uponFrance, Francis denied he was concerned in that undertaking, and 
had even obliged Robert to deſiſt, it was evident the em- 
peror had prevented him, by joining in a league with the 
pope, though their league was not ſo ſoon made known, 
Ihe ſecret attempts upon Como, Milan, Genoa, and the 


y It was debated whether he ſhould 
be tiled protector, or defender of the 
Roman church; or, of the apoftolick 
ſee ; or, the apoſtolical, or o:thodox 
king. But detender of the faith was 
at laſt pitched upon. This title had 
formerly been enjoyed by ſome of our 
kings his predeceſſors. Spelman, Fui- 
ler, in his church h'iſto:y ſays, there 
went a tradition, that Patch, the 
king's fool, perceiving the king ve.y 
jocund one day, aſked him the reaſon, 
aad when the king told him it was be- 
cauſe of his new tile, defender of the 
faith, the fool made this arch reply, 
prithee, good Harry, let thee and I 


defend one another, and let the faith 
alone to defend itſelf, F:ddes life of 
Wolſey, p. 248. 


2 The beginning and end of this bull 
is engraven from the original, with the 
very hand writing of the card:nals to it, 


in the XIIIch volume of the Fevera, 
p. 756, 


a Among other expreſſions in this 
letter, there are theſe words: quaſi fe- 
putantes, non fine permitſy civino, 
etupiſſe adyerſus Chriſti eccleſiam, lu- 
terianam hanc impietatem, ut ipſa ma- 
jore ſua cum gloria talem propugna- 
torem & cefenſorem ſortiri poſit, Ry- 
mer's Fad, tom, XIII. p. 758. 


b This year 1521, muſkets wert 
invented, which da Bellai ſays, were 
firit uſed in this war, This year 
alſo, it being obſerved there was a 
great decay of tillage and huſbandry, 
occaſioned by the many incloſures made 
by the nobility and gentry, who, with- 
in fifty years, had turned moſt of the! 
lands into paſture, and kept them in 
their own hands; from whence, a- 
mong other inconveniencies, it follow- 
ed, that the number of huſbandmen, 
and perſons capable of defending the 
country, was very much lefſened ; ma- 
ny towns and villages were depopu- 
lated ; and the prices of wool and meat 
were very much enhanced, as being 
engroſſed by perſons who were not o- 
bliged to ſell: to remedy all this, the 
king revived the ſtatutes made againſt 
incloſutes, and iſſued out his commiſ- 
ſions to juſtices of peace, and other 
magiſtrates, to ſee them put in execu- 
tion. Stow, p. 512. Follingſh. p. 
862. The ſea overflowing the Eikes 


of Holland, drowned ſeventy two vil 


lages, and above a hundred thouſand 
people, Alſo theie was ſo great 2 
dearth in England, that wheat was fold 
for twenty ſhillings a quarter, Stow, 
p. 514. = 
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open war in the Milaneſe, by which the king of France loſt 1522. 
that duchy, were clear evidences that the league was con 
cluded before Robert de la Mark's affair. Henry pretended Hall. 
alſo to have againſt Francis another cauſe of complaint, Stow. 
which however had no better foundation; namely, that con- — 
trary to his promiſe, he had permitted the duke of Albany 

to return into Scotland. But if it is conſidered that the duke 

arrived not in his own country till the 3oth of October, and 

that the league of Bruges was ſigned the 24th of Novem- 

ber, it will be eaſy to perceive the league was already re- 

ſolved before Henry could know that the duke of Albany 

was returned into Scotland. But though, upon the firſt no- 

tice, he had taken a haſty reſolution to join with the pope 

and the emperor, was that a juſt cauſe to proced to a war, 

which would probably ruin France? The truth is, theſe were 

only pretences to cover the injuſtice of a war undertaken by 

Henry for the cardinal's intereſt, and perhaps without know- 

ing himſelf the real motives of that miniſter's proceedings. 

Mean while, Henry perceiving the duke of Albany would Henry ſends 
embarraſs him if he continued in Scotland, attempted a ſe- | rd 
cond time to drive him from thence. To that purpoſe, he go out of 
tent Clarenceux his herald, with orders to upbraid him with Scotland. 
breach of promiſe, and with returning into Scotland to mar- — 
ry the queen dowager, and deprive the young king of the 
crown. The pretended reaſon of this laſt charge, was, that 
the queen dowager being defirous to have her marriage with 
the carl of Angus annulled, the duke of Albany had ſeconded 
her ſuit at the court of Rome . The duke anſwered he was 
returned into Scotland, by the invitation of the great men: 
that he had never done any thing to give occaſion to ſuſpect 
him of aſpiring to the crown, neither had he ever any ſuch 
thought: that indeed, he had countenanced the queen's ſuit, 
but without any deſign to marry her having a wife of his 
own. 

Henry was not fatished with ſummoning the regent, but He writ ts 
ſent alſo a letter to the parliament of Scotland, containing wad gowns 
the ſame accuſations againſt the duke of Albany, and a charge the 1 
to the ſtates to expel him the kindom. The ſubſtance of the account. 
parliament's anſwer was: that what had been reported to The partia- 


his majeſty concerning the duke of Albany's return into —_— 


e She was offended, it ſeems, at his Rome, that ſhe heard her huſband 
leaving her at Harbottle, and very James IV, was living three years after 
much nettled at the love he bore to a lcddon field, and therefore not dead 
certain Scotch lady. She alledged, a- when ſhe married the earl, ſo much 
mong other things, at the court of did that report prevail. Herbert, p. 50. 


Scotland, 
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1522. Scotland, to take forcible poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, was 
WA) uttterly falſe: that the duke did nothing with regard to the 
Km, king, that could breed the leaſt ſuſpicion, fince he did not 
Feb, 11, ſo much as offer to change any of his domeſticks, without 

the conſent of the ſtates, and that it was with the queen's 
advice and conſent, that they had taken care of the guar- 
dianſhip and education of the king: that they could not be- 
lieve the duke had ever intended to put away his wife and 
marry the queen, or that the- queen had any thoughts of eſ- 
22 the duke: that as for the treaty with the king of 
rance, to hinder the duke of Albany's return into Scotland, 
it was never communicated to them, neither had they any 
knowledge of it : that they could not help thinking ſuch a 
treaty very ſtrange, ſince they rather imagined, his majeſty 
ſhould have ſollicited the 3 to return to defend the king 
his nephew againſt his rebellious ſubjects, whereas they ſaw 
with grief, it was he who fomented the rebellion: that if it 
continued thus, they did not ſee how it was poſſible to keep 
a good underſtanding between the two kingdoms : that how- 
ever, if he would be pleaſed to ſend away the biſhop of Dun- 
keld from his court, and without interpoſing in the affairs 
of Scotland, leave to the regent and ſtates the care of go- 
verning the kingdom, a truce might be concluded till the 
embaſſy that was to be ſent to him, was ready. But that, 
in caſe he wouid have no truce, unleſs they expelled the 
regent, they would endeavour to defend themſelves in the 

beſt manner they could. 
Thequeenof Queen Margaret, to whom the king her brother had 
Ty likewiſe writ upon the ſame ſubject, ſent an anſwer, ſharply 
wertete expoſtulating with him for giving ear to the report con- 
cerning her marriage with the duke of Albany. She freely 
Herbert, owned, it was with her conſent and advice that the duke 
was recalled, adding, if he had not been ſo unkind a bro- 
ther, ſhe ſhould have had no occaſion to ſeek the protection 

of a ſtranger. 

Henry finds Henry could not expect any other anſwer, ſince he was 
mend vt conſcious to himſelf, that his accuſations againſt the regent 
with Scot- Of Scotland were only affected pretences to complain indi- 
land. rectly of the king of France. He ordered however the 
Han lord Dacres * to march into Scotland with five hundred men, 
: and proclaim on the borders, that if the Scots made not peace 


Stow, 
Hollingh, with him by ſuch a time e, it ſhould be to their peril. But 


Warden of the Weſt marches, e By the firſt of March, Holling(- 
Herbert, r | 


head, p. 872. 
he 
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he did not ſupport this bravado *. His ſole aim was to 1522. 
furniſh his party in Scotland with a pretence to refuſe t 
ſerve the regent, in caſe he attempted to make a diverſion 
in England in favour of France. And in this he was not 
diſappointed. In October following, the regent of Scotland 
raiſing an army to make an inroad into England, was no 
ſooner come to the borders, but many of the Tords retuſed to 
attend any farther, alledging, they were unwilling to en- 
gage the kingdom in an unneceſſary war with England. The The regent 
oppoſition the duke of Albany found in his army, convincing Pans * 
him he ſhould be able to do nothing conſiderable, he pro- ; 
poſed a truce, which the = ap” gladly accepted. For, 
Henry's aim was only to terrify the Scots with a dread of 
the ſucceſs of a war with England during the minority of 
their king. So, the duke of Albany ſeeing it was not in 
his power to ſerve France as he defired, returned about the 
end of October to Paris, in order to take freſh meaſures 
with the king. Thus Henry attained his ends, in avoidin 
a rupture with Scotland, as a war with that kingdom could 
not but extremely incommode him, in his preſent circum- 
ſtances. 

Mean while, Francis I. having had ſome intelligence of Francis calls 
what paſſed at Bruges between the emperor and the car- n —_ 
dinal, and deſiring to convince Henry how directly contrary againt the 
to the league of London his proceedings were, ſent him let- emperor. 
ters patents inſerting the article of the treaty, whereby they — * * 
were engaged mutually to aſſiſt one another. Then he re- Feb. 17 * 
cited what the emperor had done againſt him, as well in 
Italy, as in Champagne and Flanders, and ſummoned him 
to perform the treaty he had ſolemnly ſworn. Henry in anſ- Henry pro- 
wer ſent a herald to proclaim war againſt him s, alledging — ow 
he was obliged to it by the ſame treaty of London, becaule Stow. 
Francis had firſt attacked the emperor, and moreover had Hollingſh. 
diſappointed him with reſpect to the duke of Albany *, Thus "os. Vigo 
war was once more declared between France and England, 


upon very frivolous, not to ſay unjuſt occaſions, But Wol- 


King Henry fitted out alſo fir 
ſhips, under the command of Chriſto- 
pher Coo, to guard England againſt 
the infults of the Scots and French. 
Stow, p. 514. Fall, fol. 91. 

b In the end of March. Where- 
upon king Francis ordered all the ef- 
fects of the Engliſh merchants at Bour- 
1eaux, and elſewhere, to be ſeized. 
And Henry did the ſame by the French 


and Scotch merchants in London, and 
moreover cauſed them to be impriſon- 
ed, Hall, fol. 92, 93- 

h At this time, Anne Bulleyn, who 
had lived in the French court ever fince 
her going over with Mary, king Hen- 
ry's ſiſter, and wife of Lewis XII, re- 
turned to England, Herbert, p, 46. 
Burnet's Ref, tom. I. p. 44. Fiddes, 
p. 268. Du Tillet, p. 397. 
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ſey had the art of perſuading the king his maſter to what- 


Henry having without cauſe proclaimed war againſt France, 
did not dare to call a parliament to demand a ſubſidy. For 
he could alledge neither any juſt cauſe, nor any neceſſity 
for undertaking a war deſtructive to the Engliſh merchants. 
However, money muſt be raiſed, and it was the cardinal's 
buſineſs, who had embarked him in the war, to find means. 
The expedient he thought moſt proper was, to order the 
ſheriffs to ſend a lift of their names of all above ſixteen years 
old, with an exact account of what each perſon was worth 
in land, ſtock, moveables, and money. This was ſuch a 
ſurvey as was formerly taken in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and had given fo great cauſe of complaint to 
the nation i, This was followed by a general loan of the 
tenth of his lay ſubjects, and a fourth of the clergy, accord- 
ing to the true value of their eſtates, beſides twenty thou- 
fand pounds which the king borrowed of the city of London. 
Thus one injuſtice commonly draws on another. The war 
was manifeſtly unjuſt, and became till more fo by the 
means employed to maintain it. Theſe kinds of involun- 
tary loans, to which certain kings of England have fome- 
times forced their ſubjects, are a manifeſt violation of the 
privileges of the people, and tend directly to arbitrary power, 
If the king may oblige his ſubjects to furniſh him with money, 
when he ſhall think neceſſary, though it be by way of be- 
nevolence or loan, it may be aſſured, he will very ſeldom, 
or perhaps never think himſelf obliged to call a parliament. 
It is true, Henry was neither the firſt nor laſt that uſed 
this extraordinary method to raiſe money. But, though he 
was ſo fortunate as to receive no prejudice by it, ſome of his 


i Stow gives an account of this ſur- 
vey from an original warrant directed 
to the conſtable of a hundred, who was 
commanded to charge the conſtables of 


every partth within the ſaid hundred to 


appear perſonally before certain com- 
miſſioneis, and to bring with them 
the names of all perſons above ſixteen 
years old, deelling within the ſaid hun- 
dred, and to enjoin them to repair to a 
certain place aſſigned, with their arms, 
and declare what their names are, and 
to whom they belong, and who is lord 
of every town or hamlet, and who 
'Qewards, and who parſons of the 
town, and what their benefice is 


% 


o 


worth, and who owners of every par- 
cel of land within the ſaid precincts, 
and what is the yearly value of every 
man's land, what ſtock on the lands, 
and who the owner thereof ; alſo what 
ſtrangers dwell there, and what bufi- 
neſs they follow; alſo the value and 
ſubſtance of every perſon above ſixteen 
years of age; alſo what penſions go 


thence to religious and ſpiritual men. 


Which being certified, the king re- 
joiced, finding his kingdom fo wealthy 
(ſays Polydore Virgil.) See Stow's 
Ann. p. 515. This warrant was da- 
ted at Brentwood, March 27, 1522. 
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ſucceſſors who were pleaſed to imitate him, were not ſo 1522. 
happy- — 

The general loan made a great noiſe over all the king- Murmu:ings 
dom. Every one openly exclaimed againſt the cardinal, who —_— 
was the author. But he little regarded the people's clamours, 
becauſe he was ſupported by the king. However, though 
at fiſt he had given orders to exact loans with the ſame ri- 
gour, as if they had been a tax impoſed by the parliament, 
he met with ſo many obſtacles, that he was apprehenſive of 
raiſing in the kingdom commotions not to be appeaſed at his 
pleaſure. So, the tax was levied much more gently than 
at firſt was intended. This cauſed fo great a miſtake in the 
cardinal's calculation, that the king was forced at laſt to 
recur to the uſual method of a parliament to maintain the 
war, as we ſhall ſee preſently. The London merchants were The London 
the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of the levying this tax. They 3 
were required to declare upon oath the real value of their gr 
effects; but they firmly refuſed it, alledging, it was not poſ- 
ſible for them to give an exact account of their effects, part 
whereof was in the hands of their correſpondents in foreign 
countries, At length by agreement, the king was pleated 
to accept of a ſum according to their own calculation of 
themſelves. 

Cardinal Wolſey's concern at not ſucceeding in this affair The cardinal 
according to his with, was not comparable to his trouble at PRI 
being diſappointed in another, which touched him more "oleh 6 
nearly, and for which he had ſpared neither money nor pains. papacy, _. | 
I mean his election to the papal dignity, of which he thought 
himſelf ſure. Leo X. dying the beginning of December the Manage- 
lait year, when his obſequies were over the cardinals entered —_— ths 
the conclave, where they were not a little embarraſſed con- Guicciard. 
cerning the election of a new pope. Julio cardinal de Me- Pol, Vug. 
dici aſpired to the papacy, and had many votes for him. But 
the emperor's party and ſome cardinals gained by Wolley, T4 
openly oppoſed the election of Julio. ean while, as it is 1 
required to have two thirds of the voices to be choſen pope, 
if the cardinal de Medici had not enough for himſelf, he had 
however enough to exclude any other, And this long de- 
tained the cardinals in the conclave k. Though the empe- 


ror 


k The conclave is in the vatican, and are ſhut vp in the conclave with 14 
where there is a long gallery full of one ſervant, called a conclaviſt, with 
cells, which are choſen by the cardi- each a tecretary and gentleman to at- 
nals by lot. The funeral of the de- tend them, carry their meſſages, and 
ceaſed pope laſting nine days, on the manage their intrigues. The conclave 
tenth each cardinal gres to tis cell, is guarded by the militia of the city, 
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his intereſt, he intended not to 


ky — keep his word. His deſign was to cauſe Adrian Florentiò 


Herbert, 
Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


Guicciard, 


biſhop of Tortoſa, native of Utrecht, and formerly his pre- 
ceptor, to be choſen, reckoning when he ſhould be pope, he 
would be entirely devoted to him. But this affair was ma- 
naged ſo artfully, and withal ſo privately, that the cardinals 
of his party, without diſcovering their intent, were ſatisfied 
with breaking the cardinal de Medici's meaſures, till an op- 
portunity offered to carry theit point. 

Mean while, Wolſey left no ſtone unturned. As he 
built all his hopes upon the emperor's intereſt, he writ to hint 
to put him in mind of his promiſe, reprefenting the advan- 
tages to have a pope at his devotion. At the ſame time he 
ordered Pace, who was then at Venice, inſtantly to repair to 
Rome, and do him what ſervice he could. The emperor 
was very much embarraſſed in relation to Wolfey, He had 
promifed to uſe all his intereſt in his favour, though nothing 
was farther from his thoughts. It was his intereſt to have 
a pope at his devotion. But he knew cardinal Wolſey too 
well, to imagine ſuch a pope would be guided by his coun- 
ſels. It was neceſſary therefore, in order not to loſe Wol- 
ſey's friendſhip, to cauſe Adrian to be choſen without the 
emperor's appearing to be concerned in the election. As he 
had gained that Miniſter to his intereſt, ſolely by the pro- 
miſe of procuring him the papacy, he could not doubt, that 
if he ſaw himſelf deceived, he would turn his maſter againſt 
him. Wherefore the emperor concealed his deſigns, and 
was ſo faithfully ſerved in the conclave, that they could not 
be diſcovered, neither had Adrian ever one vote in the daily 


to prevent their receiving any letters ; 
and the diſhes of meat (which are re- 
ceived in at a window by the conclaviſt) 
are ſearched by the maſter of the cere- 
monies for the ſame reaſon, The car- 
dinals meet every morning and even- 
ing in the chapel for a ſcrutiny, which 
is done by writing their ſuffrages in the 
billets done up in two folds, and ſealed 
with two ſeals. In the firſt fold, the 
conclaviſt writes the name of the car- 
dinal his malter votes for, becauſe the 
cardinal's hand would be known, In 
the ſecond, the cardinal writes his own 
name; and on the outſide, the con- 
claviſt writes any motto the cardinal 
pleaſes, as deo volente, by which they 
know their own billets when they are 
read, for the fold containing the elec- 
tor's name is not opened till the pope 


is choſen, and then he opens all to 
know who elected him. When the 
billets are ready, they put them, after 
a ſhort prayer, into a chalice upon the 
altar, and appoint two of their num - 
ber to read the names of the cardinals 
aloud, and keep account of the votes 
for each, And this they do till two 
thirds of the votes fall upon one per- 
ſon ; and it they do not, the billets are 
all burnt, The court of Rome con- 
fiſts at preſent of the pope and ſeventy 
cardinals; viz. fifty cardinal priefts, 
fourteen cardinal deacons, and fix car- 
dinal biſhops, who ate for the moſt 
part of the pope's privy council, See 
Puffendorf's Introduction to the Hiſ- 
£9 Europe; and Relig. Cuſtoms, 
VOL, 1. 


ſcrutinies. 
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ſcrutinies. Mean while, he kept cardinal Wolſey in hopes, 1522. 


and threw upon the cardinal de Medici's faction, the obſta Gnynnd 


cles which occurred in the performance of his promiſe. At 
laſt, when they that were in the emperor's ſecret, and ma- 
naged his affairs in the conclave, were ſecure of a ſufficient 
number of votes, one day as the cardinals were met to make 
a ſcrutiny, ſcme one propoſed cardinal Adrian biſhop of 
Tortoſa then in Spain. He enlarged upon the great qualities 
of that cardinal, and the advantages which would' accrue to 
the church by his promotion, hereupon they who were 
of the party voted one after another for Adrian, as if they 
had been inſpired, and perhaps without knowing one ano- 
ther's deſign, ſo dexterouſly had the buſineſs been managed. 
The reſt that were not in the ſecret, ſeeing two thirds of 
the voices for Adrian, voted the ſame way, leſt a fruitleſs 
oppoſition might turn to their prejudice, Thus the election Adrian vi. 


was made with unanimous conſent, and paſſed for a miracu- choſen pope, 


lous inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. It is not likely that S Ee 
Wolſey was ſuch a dupe, as to believe the emperor was not 
concerned in Adrian's election, ſince the thing was ſo plain. 

The new pope, who aſſumed the name of Adrian VI. had 

been his preceptor, and upon his recommendation was made 
cardinal, and was now regent in Spain. Beſides, there is 

no likelihood that the cardinals would have thought of 
choofing a Barbarian, for that's the honourable appellation 

the Italians beſtow on thoſe that are not of their nation, if 

the election had not been managed by the emperor, How- Wolſeyhides 
ever this be, Wolſey ſhowed no reſentment, whether he bis reſent- 
waited for an opportunity to be openly revenged, or thought — 
proper to keep fair with the empetor againſt another vacancy. 

For it was probable there would be one very ſoon, the new 

pope being old and infirm. Adrian VI. was elected in Janu- 

ary 1522, but it was Midſummer before he came to Rome. 

The emperor having made a pope at his devotion, and Theemperot 
ſettled his affairs in Flanders and Germany, reſolved to return hag Fas 
into Spain, where his preſence was neceſſary, But as he — by Eng- 
had cauſe to fear ſome change at the court of England, on land. 
account of what had paſſed in the late conclave, he thought 1 
proper to viſit Henry in his way. This viſit was neceſſary, Stow. 
as well to confirm with that prince the articles agreed on at Hollingh, 
Bruges, as to try to preſetve cardinal Wolſey's friendſhip, 
without which he could not expect to preſerve the kings. 
He landed the 26th of May at Dover, where the cardinal He is receiv- 


F 2 K ed with great 
waited: on him with a magnificent train, and Henry came hne. 


himſelf 
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1522. himſelf two days after l. From thence, he conducted the 
L— emperor to Greenwich, and then to London n, where he 
Act. Pub. was received with all the honour and reſpect uſual on ſuch 
-— path occaſions. The cardinal legate forgot not to ſhow his gran- 


all. 


Stow. deur by ſaying high maſs ® before the two monarchs, aſſiſted 
Hollingh. by ſeveral biſhops, and ſerved by dukes. As he had reſol- 


ved to hide his reſentment, the emperor had reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied with his reception, and found a ready compliance with 
He is made all his defires. After ſome ſtay at London the king invited 
knight of him to Windſor, where he was inſtalled of the order of the 


> a garter, into which his brother Ferdinand alſo had been ad- 


Stow. mitted the 23d of the foregoing April . This done, the 

Hollingh. two monarchs received the ſacrament together, and ſwore to 
the treaty of Bruges. 

He figns The preamble of the treaty ran, that the emperor and 


with Henry Ling of France had referred their differences to the arbitra- 


S tion of the king of England, who had ſent the cardinal of 
Herbert. Vork to Calais to decide them: that in theſe conferences it 


was long debated to know, which of the two monarchs 
had been the aggreſſor, and after mature deliberation the 
cardinal had declared, it was the king of France, as well by 
means of Robert de la Mark, as by invading Navarre: that 
therefore the king of England was obliged by the treaty of 
London, to aſſiſt the prince attacked againſt the aggreſſor. 
That moreover, he had himſelf cauſe to complain of the 
king of France for breach of promiſe, in ſending back the 
duke of Albany into Scotland, and for diſcontinuing the 
payments of the ſums due to him. Upon all theſe accounts, 
Charles and Henry deeming themſelves free and clear from 
all engagements with the king of France, had reſolved to 
contract a ſtrict alliance, and ſeal it with a marriage between 
the emperor and the princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, upon *F 
the following terms. Of theſe terms I ſhall recite ſuch only 

as may be of ſervice to the ſequel of the hiſtory. Thoile WR 


concerning the marriage were to this effect: 2 
| | as 
See the names of the noblemen Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, wit: pH 


and others, that attended the king and 
the cardinal to Canterbury, in Rymer's 
Fad, tom, XIII. p. 767. Hall ſays, 
Wolſey ſet out for Dover the 2oth of 
May; being accompanied by two eails, 
thirty fix knights, a hundred gentle- 
men, eight biſhops, ten abbots, thirty 
chaplains, all in velvet and fattin, and 
ſeven hundred yeomen, He came 
to Dover the 26th, In the meaa time, 


3 


the lord Delaware, and a large retinue 
of knights and gentlemen was ſent to 
Calais, to wait on the emperor. fol. 93. 
m On the 6th of June, Stow, p. 
16. | 
| n On Whitſunday, Ibid. 
o On St. George's day, and had the 
order and habits ſent him to Norem- 
berg. He was afterwards emperor 


Herbert, p. 47, 
That 
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That the emperor ſhould eſpouſe by proxy Mary, daugh- 1522. 
ter to Henry, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be twelve years old. — 
That her dowry ſhould be four hundred thouſand crowns, Articles of 
out of which ſhould be deducted what the emperors Maxi- 3 ; 
milian and Charles had borrowed of the king of England. 
That in caſe the marriage ſhould not be accompliſhed b 
the emperor's fault, he obliged himſelf to pay four hundred 
thouſand crowns to the king of England, who bound him- 
ſelf in the ſame ſum 'to the emperor, in caſe the marriage 4 
was hindered on his part. | 
The terms of the league were : 
That before the end of May 1524, the emperor ſhould en- 
ter France on the fide of Spain, and the king of England in 
Picardy, each with an army of thirty thouſand ? foot, and 
ten thouſand horſe. | 
That they ſhould make neither peace nor truce without a 
mutual conſent. 
That if any places ſhould be conquered upon France, they 
ſhould be reſtored to him of the two allies, who had a right 
to them; and to prevent all diſputes, each ſhould declare his 
pretenſions before the firſt of May 1524. | 
That if the king of England intended to ſubdue Scotland, 
or reduce Ireland to an entire obedience, or the emperor to 
recover Gueldres or Friſeland z if the Scots invaded Eng- 
land, or the duke of Gueldres made war upon the emperor ; | 
in all theſe caſes the two monarchs ſhould be bound to aſſiſt l 
one another. | 
That they ſubmitted to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the car- 
dinal of York as legate, and required him to pronounce the 
ſentence of excommunication againſt him of the two that 
ſhould firſt violate the treaty. 
That the treaty ſhould be kept private, ſo that the com- | 
mon enemy might have no knowledge thereof. '1 
That the pope ſhould be entreated to enter into the league 
as a principal contractor, and reputed as ſuch, provided he 
accepted it within three months. 
That the Venetians ſhould be likewiſe admitted, provided 
they renounced their alliance with France, 
hat the two monarchs ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to perſuade the Switzers to foriake the French, or at leaſt to 
be neutral, 


P Rapin by miſtake, ſays forty thou- only thirty thouſand or more. See 1 
fand, Whereas in the original it is Herbert, p. 42, 1 
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1522, The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, the emperor ſigned 

ad alſo letters patents, promiſing to pay Henry whatever was 

due to him from Francis, in caſe Francis, on account of the 

| preſent league, ſhould refuſe to continue the payments to 
| which he was obliged. 

i! The empe- But cardinal Wolſey had not waited to do his own affairs 
| ror s bounty till the king's were finiſhed, for on the eighth of June the 
| 24. pub. emperor by letters patents had engaged to pay him the pen- 
| X111.p.769. ſion of twelve thouſand livres %, which the king of France 
| June 8. ve him for the biſhoprick of Tournay. Some days after, 
| he obliged himſelf to pay him a penſion of two thouſand five 

hundred ducats, till the like penſion was aſſigned him upon 

the vacant churches in Spain, in lieu of that he 1eccived out 
of the biſhoprick of Badajos, which the emperor defired to 

Henry lends diſcharge. But the emperor's bounties to cardinal Wolſey 

Jam e. were amply recompenſed by a great ſum lent him by the 

Guicciars, King before his departure. | | 

= Herbert, eee the emperor's ſtay in England, which was about 

| A beemper'? five weeks, he ſo won the affection of the whole court by 

j mn or Sur. his civilities, careſſes and preſents, that he was almoſt ſure 

rey admiral of leaving none but friends about the king. He gained the 

, of bus fleet, good will of the Engliſh, chiefly by cotiflituring the earl of 

Ha Surrey admiral of his fleet. The commiſſion was drawn 

Hollingh, Whilſt the emperor was at London, before his journey to 

Windſor, As he was to make ſome farther ſtay in England, 

the ear] of Surrey taking with him both the Engliſh and Fle- 

| miſh fleets, made two deſcents into France, and carried a- 

| way a rich booty . Then he returned and convoyed the 
| emperor to Spain *, 

Affairs of I ö muſt now briefly relate the ſucceſs of the wars which 


np ng. were waging in ſeveral places. The death of Leo X. had 
Mezer:i, put the affairs of the allies in Italy in a very ill fituation, 
Herbert, 


q Or nine thouſand crowns of gold XIII. p. 777. 
de ſoleil, Rymer's Fad. tom. XIII. s He landed June 14, near Cher- 
p. 769. bourg, and after having deſtroyed the 
r Lord Herbert has inſerted the pa- adjacent country, returned to Portland: 
tent, (which is dated June 8.) as well he landed a ſecond time on July 1, 
for the rareneſs of it, as the honour of near Morlaix, in Bretagne, with (even 
the perſon, p. 49. Comp. Hiſt, vol. thouſand men, and burnt and plunder- 
II. — The earl returned to England, ed that town; from whence he brought 
Jan, 25, 1522, from his government away a great booty. Herbert, p. <9 
1 of Ireland, wherein he was ſucceeded See a liſt of the moſt remarkable Eng- 
1 by Peter Butler, earl of Ormond. Ry- liſh gentlemen in this expedition, in 
| mer's Fed, tom. XIII. p. 766. Hall, Hall, fol. 99, 100. 
| fol. go,—And on December the fourth t The emperor embarked at South- 
11 this year, the ſaid earl of Surrey was ampton, July 6, Hall, fol, 99. 
| made high treaſurer, Rymer, tom, : 


The 
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The troops of the church and of Florence had relinquiſhed 1522. 
the army, immediately after the news of the pope's deat. 
Beſides that, Proſper Colonna receiving no more ſupplies of 
money, either from Rome or the emperor, was forced to 
diſband moſt of his remaining troops, and to keep but what 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the defence of Milan. Mean 
while, the emperor ordered a levy of ſix thouſand Landſ- 
quenets *, which Franceſco Sforza, and Hieronimo Adorno 
a Genoeſe, were to lead into Italy. Shortly after, Lautrec Ifur of the 
received a reinforcement of ſixteen thouſand Switzers, which A _ 
rendered him ſuperior. to the allies, and yet he could not Italy. 
hinder the Landſquenets from joining the emperor's army. 
His only refuge was to try to bring the imperialiſts to a bat- 
tle, and for that purpoſe he beſieged Pavia; but Proſper 
Colonna found means to throw ſuccours into the place with- 
out running any hazard. Whereupon Lautrec deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, raiſed the fiege and encamped at Monzas and Co- 
lonna, who was afraid for Milan, poſted himſelf at Bicocca, 
a country ſeat with a large park, capable of being eaſily 
fortified as ſurrounded with a deep ditch. Here Colonna in- 
trenched himſelf in ſuch a manner, that he could not be at- 
tacked without raſhneſs. Lautrec had no inclination to at- 
tack the imperialiſts in that poſt, but could not poſſibly help 
it. His Switzers would have money, and he had none to 
give them. Louiſa of Savoy the king's mother having ap- 
plied to other uſes the four hundred thouſand crowns deſigned 
for the army in Italy, Mean while, the Switzers preſſed 2 
their general either to give them money, or lead them to "ant Arn 
battle, elſe they were reſolved to return home. This put oblige Lau- 
him at length upon aſſaulting the camp at Bicocca, where he date fight, 
was repulſed with great loſs ” ; after which, the Switzers prime ad 
quitting him, he was conſtrained to repaſs the mountains, Bicocca. 
not being able to withſtand the imperialiſts. Preſently after He returns 
Colonna became maſter of Genoa, This rich city being 124 v3 hag 
taken by ſurpriſe, whilſt a cap:tulation was negotiating, was takes Cenon, 
miſerably ſacked. In ſhort, Francis had nothing left in Italy Bizaa, 
but the caſtles of Milan and Cremona, and even theſe were 
very cloſely blocked up. : 

In other parts where the war was carrying on during this L 
campaign, France was more proſperous. After admiral fee ef 


Bonnivet had taken Fontarabia, the Spauiards inveſted that 
lezera. 


u So German foot ſoldiers were call- w There were three thouſand Swit- 
3 Hall calls them lance zers ſlain. Guicciard, 1, 14, 
Mgats, 
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1522. place, and continued the ſiege, without being able to ac- 
WY compliſh their enterpriſe, At laſt, marſhal de Chabanes 
being ſent into Bearn to take the command of the French 
army in the room of marſhal de Chatillon, who was dead, 
raiſcd the ſiege, and appointed one Frauget governor of Fon- 
tarabia, who afterwards behaved very ill. 
The impe- In Picardy and Champagne, the imperialiſts and Engliſh 
par fav having joined their forces performed nothing of moment. 
1 The two armies, commanded by the count de Bure for the 
matters in emperor, and by the earl of Surrey for the king of England x, 
gh were fo ſuperior to thoſe of France, that the duke of Ven- 
Mezerai, dome who commanded in Picardy was not able to reſiſt them. 
Hall. So, having furniſhed the towns with ammunition, he con— 
Hollingh, tented himſelf with inceſſantly annoying them with a ſmall 
body of troops. In September the two generals beſieged 
Heſdin, but after having been five or ſix weeks before the 
town, were forced to retire, From thence they marched to 
Dourlens, and finding the place deſerted, and the gates pul- 
led down, ſet fire to it. Then intending to approach Corbie 
in October, the bad weather, and the care the French had 
taken for the defence of the place, hindered their undertaking 
the ſiege. After that, the imperialiſts retired into Artvis, 
and the Engliſh returned home J. 
Francis's Thus all the efforts of the emperor and the king of Eng- 
faultinleav- Jand would have done Francis no great miſchief this cam- 
ing Hautree paign, if he had not himſelf been the cauſe of his ill ſuc- 
money, Ceſs in Italy, by neglecting to find the Switzers money. In- 
deed, if Lautrec had not been forced to attack the imperia- 
liſts at Bicocca, probably he would have been maſter of Mi- 
Theemperor lan before the end of the campaign. Charles V. then per- 
carefles the ccived, that to gain any conſiderable advantages upon France, 
cardinal . 5 
very much. much greater efforts were to be uſed, and for that reaſon 
Act. Pub. continued to carels cardinal Wolſey, in order to ſecure the 
3 king his maſter's aſſiſtance. In the collection of the pub- 
0% 11 lick acts, there is a letter of his to the cardinal, full of ob- 
liging expreſſions, plainly denoting his want of him. © I 
return you thanks (ſaid he to him) for the good aitection 


x The earl of Surrey had about ſix- 103. 
teen thouſand men. The foreward of y After having burnt and plundered 
his army was led by Robert Ratcliff, ſeveral villages. They took fourteen 
lord Fitzwalter ; the rear by fir Wil- thouſand ſheep, fourteen hundred oxen 
liam Sandes, and fir Richard Wing- and cows, thirteen hundred hogs, and 
field; and the main body by the earl fix hundred mares and horſes, Hall, 
himſelf, Sir Edward Guildford, was fol, 102, 103. 
captain of the horſe, Hall, fol, 101, 3 
(4 vou 
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& you have always ſhown me, defiring you to continue it, 1522. 
« as I firmly believe you will, for you are ſenſible that 
ce place my whole confidence in you.” Again, 1 entreat 
« you to give the ſame credit to my ſaid ambaſſadors as to 
« myſclf, and ſhew yourſelf, on this occaſion, as I take you 
e to be, my good and faithful friend, for I ſhall have a 
« grateful remembrance of it.“ 
. The extraordinary method uſed by the cardinal to raiſe 1 523. 
\ money having been very diſagreeable to the Engliſh, he 
| judged it more proper to proceed for the future in the uſual] Thecardinal 
way; and therefore the king aſſembled a parliament the — 2 
15th of April 1523 2. The convocation meeting at the fubfay ; 4 
ſame time according to cuſtom , the cardinal reſolved to eſ- the k ng. 
tabliſh a good precedent in favour of the king, by exacting —-" wh 
from the clergy a conſiderable ſubſidy. His character of gurier, 
legate gave him ſuch an intereſt with that body, that he was Stow, 
almoſt ſure of obtaining whatever he was pleaſed to demand. 
But to find leſs difficulties, he removed on divers pretences 
ſome of thoſe from whom he feared to meet oppoſition, and 
ained others by promiſes or threats. Matters being thus 
ordered, he demanded of the clergy a ſubſidy of one half of 
their annual revenues, payable in five years. Richard Fox 
biſhop of Wincheſter, John Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
a proctor of the inferior clergy, one Philips, would have 
oppoſed this exaction; but the cardinal treated them in ſuch 
a manner, as diſcouraged the reſt from ſupporting them. So 
the ſublidy was granted, though the clergy privately mur- . 
mured, that the pope's legate who ought to maintain their 1 
rights was the firſt to violate them. | 
This affair being thus ended with reſpect to the clergy, the He receives 
cardinal repaired to the houſe of commons, where he made a . ortißca- 
a tion in the 
long ſpeech, endeavouring to ſhow the neceſſity of the war houfe of 4 
the king had undertaken, by aggravating the pretended in- commons, {4 
juries he had ſuffered from the king of France, He concluded 8 
with demanding a ſubſidy of the fifth part of the goods of Stow. 
every lay ſubject to be paid in four years ®. This demand Hollinęſh. 
cauſed warm debates among the commons. Several repre- 
ſented, that if the kingdom was actually invaded, hardly 


eould the king require ſuch a ſubſidy, much leſs for a war 1 


2 Which met at the Black Friars, France, were computed at eight hun- 
in London. Herbert, p. 55. dred thouſand pounds; and the ſum == 
2 See a particular acceunt of this demanded was four ſhillings in the 
convocation in Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. pound, See Hall, fol, 109. Herbert, 
tom. III. p. 24. p. 55. Stow's Svrvev, B. III. p. 177. 

d The charges of the war with 


N 3 wantonly 
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1523. wantonly undertaken, and rather for the intereſt of the em- 
henyn— peror than of England. However as the court party were 
| very numerous in the houſe, it was reſolved to grant the 
l king a ſubſidy, which was but one half of what was de- 
manded. The cardinal, who was uſed to be complied with, 
was extremely offended at the oppoſition of the commons. 
| Herbert, He went again to the houſe, and told them, he deſired to 
Pr 5% reaſon with thoſe who oppoſed his demands. But the com- 
mons replied by their ſpeaker & that it was the order of that 

houſe to hear, and not to reaſon, but among themſelves. 

At this reply, the cardinal withdrew, extremely mortihed, 

[ perceiving he could only prejudice the king's affairs, in at- 
| tempting to treat the commons with the ſame haughtineſs he 
[ treated the reſt of the world. His follicitation however 
had ſome effect, ſince there was an addition made to the 


— 4 25 
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ſubſidy 4, 
Act of Beſides this affair, for which properly the parliament was 
2 called, nothing remarkable paſſed in the ſeſſion, except an 
deer act of attainder againſt the late duke of Buckingham, who 
Bucking- had been condemned by a ſentence of his peers. As all the 


ham, world was ſatisfied this ſentence had been procured by indi- 
Herden. rect and irregular methods, and the cardinal publickly accu- 
ſed of having ſacrificed that lord to his vengeance, he had the 
credit to obtain this act, in order to divert the blame thrown 
upon him. But withal, the parliament ſhewed that the act 
was paſſed out of mere condeſcenſion, ſince by another, 
Henry Stafford ſon of the deceaſed was reſtored to his eſtate 
The king and honours © A ftatute was made alſo this ſeſſion, impow- 
has power ering the king for his life to repeal all attainders of high- 


= 


ed 55 treaſon by his letters patents under the great (eal *. 
Herbert, Theſe 
q The famous fir Thomas Moor. e He was only reſtored in blood, and | 
4 At firſt every man of twenty pounds not to honours and lands, However, | 
a year was to pay two ſhillings in the the king by letters patents, bearing ( 
pound; and from twenty pounds down- date the 25th of September this year, } 
ward to forty ſhillings a year, one ſhil- granted to him and Urſula his wife, ? 
ling in the pound; and under forty daughter of fir Richard Pole, by Mar- 
ſhillings, every head of fixteen years garet of Clarence, part of the lands of t 
old or more, four pence in two years. the late duke his father, among which 
But afterwards, by the liberal motion was the caſtle and manor of Stafford. e 


of ſome, particularly of fir John Huſe, 
a knight of Lincolnſhire, thoſe of fifty 
pounds a year and upwards were in- 
duced to give one ſhilling more for 
three years to come, which at length 
being continued to the fourth year, and 
extended to thoſe who were worth five 
pounds in goods, was all that could be 
ehtained. Hall, fol, 110. Herb. p. 56, 


Dugdale's Baron, vol. I. p. 171. 

f This parliament was, on July 31, 
adjourned to Weſtminſter, where it ſat 
till the 13th of Auguſt, and then was 
diſſolved. The moſt remarkable ſta- 


tutes enacted now where theſe: 1. 


That no foreign artificer in England 
ſhall take any apprentice, but what !“ 


born under the king's obeiſance; © 
have 
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Theſe were the firſt attempts made in this reign to render 1523. 
the king maſter of the debates of the parliament. Cardinal Cyy 
Wolſey was the firſt author, and unfortunately for the ſub- Character of 
jets, the king too well improved his miniſter's inſtructions. E 
Such favourites as this have but too much cauſe to fear the 
parliament, and therefore ſtrive to the utmoſt of their power 
to lefien its authority, by enlarging that of the ſovereign who 
ſupports them. But their labour is in vain very few fail at 
laſt of falling into the hands of that authority they have en- 
deavoured to deſtroy, Wolſey is one of thoſe who have the 

moſt openly abuſed their favour, not only againſt the nati- 

on's but alſo the king's intereſt, which was much leſs dear to 

him than his own. He was never contented with eftates or 

honours, The 24th of March this year he procured for Adrian gives 
himſelf the biſhoprick of Durham, one of the richeſt in the him the ſee 
kingdom in lieu of Bath and Wells, which he was willing ee 
to reſign, Two months after, Adrian VI. prolonged his his 13 
legateſhip for five years, after the expiration of the term ſhip. 
granted by Leo X. Thus eſtates and honours were inceſ- SEND, 
ſantly heaped upon him, without however any poſſibility of p. * 
ſatisfying his greedineſs. Indeed, he carried his deſires much Wolſev fill 
higher, ſince he ſtill aſpired to the papacy, Adrian's age and ad) res to the 
infirmities giving occaſion to think his pontificate would not? 

laſt long. He Rin expected to be raiſed to that high dignity 

by the emperor's means, and therefore forgot nothing to pre- 

ſerve his favour. To this doubtleſs muſt be aſcribed the Chritter,, 
honourable reception given this year to Chriſtiern king of king of 
Denmark and Sweden, who had married the emperor's n 
ſiſter. This prince having by his cruelties rendered himfelf x Saad. 
odious to his ſubjects, and for that reaſon been expelled his Hall. 
dominions, arrived in England about Midſummer with his Hollingſh, 
queen and was received as a king unjuſtly opprefſed, and not 

like one that had by his barbarities drawn his misfortunes up- 

on himſelf. Henry was not contented to do him all paſſible Henry re- 
honour, but moreover renewed with him the treaty ot alliance news the 
between England and Denmark, as if that prince had ſtill Mane with 
been in poſſeſſion of his dominions. AR. Pub, 
This was the fruit of cardinal Wolſey's intereſted coun- XIII. p. 795. 


ſels, who never regarded either honour or juſtice in gratiſy- Jan. 


have above two journeymen that are was ordained, that no perſon, of what 
not ſo; and that they ſhall have a pro- eſtate, degree, or condition ſoever, 
per mark for their wares, upon pain of fhall kill any hare in the ſnow, with a 
forfeiting ten pounds, 2, There is one dog, or otherwiſe, upon pain of for- 
confirming the college of phyſicians, feiting fix ſhillings and eight pence for 
J. By another, the marriage of the ſix every offence, For the reſt ſee the 
clerks in chancery is allowed, 4. It Statutes, 


N 4 ing 
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1523. ing his paſſions. - He expected every thing from the emperor, 
and therefore uſed his utmoſt endeavours to increaſe that mo- 
narch's power, that he might be better able to perform his 
promiſe, It was not the cardinal's fault that France was not 
utterly ruined, At leaſt he formed this year in conjunction 
with the emperor projects tending to the entire diſſolution of 

that antient monarchy. | 
project a- Though by the treaty of Bruges, ratified by the emperor 
| nar young and Henry at Windſor, they were not to enter France till 
the conflable 1524, an opportunity which offered cauſing them to take 
of Bowbon's Other meaſures, they reſolved to anticipate their expedition, 
rebellion. and invade the king of France in three different places. The 
1 emperor was to have a ſtrong army on the frontiers of Spain, 
Stow. to become maſter of Fontarabia and Bayonne. Henry was 
to employ his forces in Picardy jointly with thoſe of the Low 
Countries, and the conſtable of Bourbon, who had ſuffered 
himſelf to be corrupted by the emperor or perhaps by his 
own offer, was to make an inroad into Burgundy. As moſt 
of the events of the following years turn upon that prince's 

diſguſt, it will be requiſite briefly to mention the reaſons, 
Cauſes ofthe The duke of Bourbon, prince of the blood royal of 
conftable's France, had received the conſtable's ſword ever ſince the 


oo ca? firſt year of Francis I, He had all the qualifications neceſ- 
P. Danicl, fary for that high poſt. Perhaps he had too much merit, 
Hall. ſince, if we believe Mezerai, Louiſa of Savoy mother to 


Francis wiſhed to have him for her huſband. But as he 
feigned not to underitand what ſhe defired, he made her his 


irreconcileable enemy. From that time, he perpetually re- 


ceived mortifications from the king, over whom the ducheſs 
his mother had too great an aſcendant. The firſt mentioned 
in hiſtory was when in 1521 the king commanding the army 
in perſon, gave the conduct of the van to the Duke of Alen- 
con, contrary to the prerogative annexed to the office of con- 
ſtable. But this was nothing in compariſon of another, 
which however is rclated in the hiſtory of France only upon 
Mezeral, uncertain reports. The king telling the conſtable he ſhould 
be glad to marry him to the ducheſs his mother, received an 
anſwer ſo injurious to the duchels 8, that he gave him a box 
on the car. This fact is not perhaps ſufficiently atteſted. 
But however, it is certain the ducheſs's affection for the con- 
ſtable turned to hatred.” From thenceforwards he was look- 
ed upon with an evil eye at court, and no more truſted with 
the command of the king's armies. This was ſufficient to 


2 Reflecting on her looſe behaviour, P. Daniel, tom, VII. p. 501, 504. 
| give 
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give him great diſguſt, But his enemy not being ſatisfied 1523. 
with theſe mortifications, which ſeemed to her too flight a wy 
revenge for her contemned-love, commenced a ſuit againſt F. Daniel. 
him tor his whole eſtate. The cauſe was natural to be tried 

by the parliament of Paris but the ducheſs put it into the 

hands of the chancellor and ſome other commiſſioners her 
creatures, which convinced the conſtable that his ruin was 
determined. So perceiving no way to avoid fo fatal a blow, Heentersin- 
his deſpair cauſed him to throw himſelf into the emperor's “ engage. 
arms. A Flemiſh lord was the manager of the negoti- 9 
ation, wherein the king of England interpoſed, as being equal- Du Belli. 
ly concerned with the emperor to create troubles in F 
ke is hard to know exactly when the negotiation began ; but — 
we find in the collection of the publick acts of England, the 

treaty was advanced the 17th of May 1523. We ſee there and Henry. 
Henry's commiſſion to Richard Sampſon and Richard Jer- ed] cha 
ningham, to treat with the duke of Bourbon i in order to © 79“. 
draw him into the league. 'T his commiſſion empowered the 

envoys alſo to receive of the ſame prince a promiſe or engage- 

ment to own Henry for king of France, to do him homage 

and ſwear fealty to him. It cannot be inferred from hence, 

that the conſtable entered into any ſuch engagement but on] 

that Henry intended to draw him into it. However, by the P. Daniel, 
treaty made by the duke with the two monarchs, after the H-:bert., 
conqueſt of France he was to have for his part Provence, to 

be erected into a kingdom, and was to marry Leonora the 
emperor's ſiſter widow of don Emanuel king of Portugal k. 

The duke was to bring into the field an army of his friends 

and vaſſals, to whom the emperor promiſed to join ſeven or 

eight thouſand men. This army was to act in the bowels of 

the kingdom, whilſt the emperor and Henry invaded Bearn 

and Picardy. 

Mean while, Francis I, ignorant of the defigns of his Francis pre- 
enemies, was ſolely employed in preparing to recover the Pies © 89 
duchy of Milan, where he intended to command his army Guicciars, 
in perſon. He haſtened his preparations the more, becauſe P. Daniel, 
the Venetians were ſtrongly ſollicited to join with his ene- 
mies, on pretence that he amuled them with the vain hopes 


rance. Herbert. 


h The count de Reeux, P. Daniel, which is there meant. Rapin. 
tom. VII. p. 508. Together with k The emperor promiſed to appoint 
William Knight, doctor of law, the her his heir, in caſe he and his bro- 
Engliſh refident with the lady Marga- ther Ferdinand died without iſſue; and 
ret, and fir John Ruſſel, Herbert, p. to give her a dower of two hundred 
8. thouſand crowns, P. Daniel, tom, 
i The name of Bourbon is in blank, VII. p. 508. 
but it is certain that it is the conſtable 


of 
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1523. of ſeeing him ſpeedily in Italy with a powerful army. But 
LA) notwithitanding all his diligence, it was not poflible to avoid 
The Vene- that misfortune, The Venetians ſeeing no French army ar- 
— rive, and dreading to be expoſed to the emperor's indignation, 
3 at laſt into the league againſt France about the end 
uly l. 

Adrian ſuf- the other hand, pope Adrian VI. laboured with all his 
OE power to procure a truce between the chriſtian princes, fan- 
_ by the cying after that there would be no difficulty to unite them to- 
enemies of gether in a war againſt the Turks. But as his genius was 
France. mean, and very different from that of Leo X. nl ulius II. 
Guiceiard his predeceſſors, inſtead of making the princes ſubſervient to 
his deſigns, he was himſelf without knowing it inſtrumental 
to thoſe of others. The emperor told him he heartily deſi- 
red the truce, but intimated the neceſſity of its being for 
ſome time, in order to reap the intended advantage. He 
thereby laid an invincible obſtacle in the way, becauſe the 
king of France being lately diſpoſſeſſed of the duchy of Mi- 
lan, would never hearken to a long truce, which would af- 
ford his enemies time to ſecure their conqueſt. That mo- 
narch's oppoſition gave the emperor and the king of England 
occaſion to engage the pope to proceed farther, by hinting to 
him that after the example of ſome of his predeceſſors, he 
ſhould exert his apoſtolick power, which no chriſtian prince 
would preſume directly to oppo'e. Pleaſed with theſe hopes. 
He enjoin* a Adrian publiſhed a bull dated the 3oth of April, enjoining by 
three yea's virtue of the power committed to him by God, a three years 
ina truce between all chriſtian princes under pain of excommuni- 
princes. cation and interdict, againſt thoſe that ſhould refuſe to obſerve 
AQ. Pub. jt, But the king of France diſregarding ſuch a truce conti- 
— nued his preparations for the Milan expedition, and ordered 
Herbert. his troops to march towards Italy. Then the pope was 
Francis told, that Francis alone, by his non-compliance and obſti- 
rgeets it. nacy, hindered the chriſtians from joining their forces againſt 
The pope the Turk. By theſe ſecret practices the good pope was gra- 
23 dually brought to conclude a league againſt France with the 
of France, Emperor, the king of England, Ferdinand archduke of Au- 
ſtria the emperor's brother, the duke of Milan, the Ge- 
noeſe, and the Florentines. This league was ſigned the 
gp of Auguſt, a few days after the Venetians had deſerted 

rance. 
Italy ſeemed by this league to be ſecured from all invaſions, 


And indeed, Proſper Colonna, who commanded in Milan, 


! Tune the 28th, according to P. Daniel, p. 499. 
ſo 
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fo little expected to be attacked; that he neglected to take 1 523. 
neceſſary meaſures for the defence of that duchy. Mean while. 
Francis purſued his project, and the more, as he heard there Francis is 
were no preparations at Milan. The emperor ſeemed wholly yok Fefted 
to neglect the defence of that State, on purpoſe to draw — 
Francis into Italy, reckoning that his abſence would pros of his ene- 
mote the duke of Bourbon's deſigns. Nay, it is faid, that wales to pats 
to induce Francis to abſent himſelf from his kingdom, Henry OO TOW 
had caufed him to be privately told, there was no danger 

from him that year in Picardy. | 

Affairs being in this ſituation, Francis departed for Lyons He ſets out 
in order to pals into Italy. In the mean while, the empe- fer Lyons. 
ror was preparing an army in Spain to beſiege Fontarabia and AN 
Bayonne. But the army was raiſed very flowly, becauſe it Project of 
was not to act till Francis was engaged in the war of Mi- the allies. 
lan. On the other ſide, the count de Bure ® his general in . 
Flanders, remained quiet, waiting to join the Engliſh, who 
the better to deeeive the king of e were not to land at 
Calais till the end of September. In ſhort, the emperor or- 
dered eight thouſand Landſquenets to march in ſmall diviſi- 
ons into Franche Comte, who were to join the duke of Buur- 
bon as ſoon as he was ready, Upon that prince's revolt the 
allies built all their hopes, imagining that Francis being in 
Italy, France thus unexpectedly invaded in ſo many places at 
once would make no great reſiſtance. Theſe hopes were the 
better grounded, as Francis having no intelligence of the 
duke of Bourbon's plots, had no troops at all in Burgundy, 
few in Guienne and Bearn, and Picardy was in an ill ſtate 
of defence. 

Mean while, the conſtable, not to be obliged to attend the The conſta- 
king, pretended to be fick at Moulins. But Francis, whilſt * 
on the road to Lyons, happened to be informed by two of ered 
the conſtable's ſervants, that their maſter held private correſ- The king is 
pondence with the emperor. Surprized at the news, he informed of 
turned out of his way to go to Moulins, where he told the 2 
duke, who ſtill feigned to be ſick, what had been diſcovered He goes to 
to him. The duke freely owned, the emperor had founded Meulns. 
him by the count de Rœux, but that he had refuſed to hear- eee 
ken to his propoſals: that he deſigned to inform his majeſty was founded 
of it, but being prevented by his illneſs from coming to court, be the 
he durſt not truſt any perſon with the ſecret. Whether the 5p 
king believed what the conſtable faid, or thought he could p. Douid, 


not arreſt him in his own territories, he was contented with 5 
dow. 
Hall. 
m Florentius, of Egmont. 


ordering 
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1523. ordering him to follow him to Lyons. The duke ſet out in- 
dees as if he had intended to follow the king, being carried 

| The king in a litter on pretence of his ſickneſs, and travelling by very 
| pagan eaſy journies. But upon notice that two of his confidents 
Lyons. were arreſted at court, he privately withdrew from his atten- 
He flies into Jants, and taking with him only Pomperan one of his gen- 


Y- tlemen, he eſcaped through by-ways, and ſafely arrived at 


| Trent in Germany. 

4 The king The conſtable's flight convincing the king, there was ſome 

| ſtays in d plot in F b d during his abſence, h 
France, and gland plot in France to be executed during his abſence, he 


| ſends Boni. relinquiſhed his deſign of going into Italy, and contented 
[ vet to Italy. himſelf with ſending his army * under the command of ad- 
{ — miral Bonnivet, who paſſed the Alps about the end of Auguſt 
} P. Daniel. Or the beginning of September. About the ſame time the 
The war is emperor aſſembled his army in Spain, the Landſquenets ar- 
—＋ m , rived in Franche Comte, and the Engliſh landed at Calais, to 

laces, act in Picardy in conjunction with the Flemings. It will be 

all, abſolutely neceſſary briefly to relate what paſſed during this 

campaign in theſe four ſeveral places. 

Campaign The caſtle of Milan, where Lautrec had left a garriſon, 

os z ſurrendered the 14th of April. So the French had no place 

Mezerai, Of importance in the Milaneſc, except the caſtle of Cremo- 

Herbert. na, which too was fo cloſely blocked up, that there was no 

likelihood of its holding out long. On the other hand, as 

France could expect no farther aſſiſtance from the Venetians, 

and as all the reſt of Italy was joined in a league againſt 

her, Proſper Colonna who commanded in Milan did not 

doubt that the king would deſiſt from his delign of carrying 

war into the Milaneſe. For that reaſon, he had neglected 

to repair the fortifications of the capital city which were in an 

ill ſtate, the ramparts being fallen down in ſeveral places, 

However upon advice that admiral Bonnivet was going to paſs 

the Alps, he drew together all his forces to try to defend the 

aſſage of che Teſin; but he came too late. The French 

had made ſuch ſpeed, that he was forced to retire to Milan 

in the utmoſt diſorder. Nay, he reſolved to abandon that 

city, if by an unaccountable negligence, they had not given 

him tome days time to repair the works. He had but fifteen 

thouſand Men, with which he could not expect to defend 

againſt an army of above forty thouſand ſo large a city, 
which allo was open in ſeveral places. However, as he had 

learnt by long experience, that it muſt not always be thought 


the enemies will do what is molt for their advantage, he never 


a Conſiſting of three and thirty thouſand men, Guicciard, 1, 15. 


ceaſed 
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ceaſed repairing the places which wanted it moſt, deeming he 
could but withdraw at laſt in cafe the French were as expedi- 
tious as they ought to have been. If Bonnivet had marched di- 
realy to Milan, he would have found the gates open. But after 
taking Novarra and Vigerano, and paſſing the Tefin without 
oppoſition, he prepoſterouſly imagined a few days more or leſs 
would ſignify nothing. So having loſt to no purpoſe four or 
five days, he gave the emperor's general time to put Milan 
in a poſture of defence . At laſt, approaching the ci 
when it was too late, he found it incapable of being attacked 
by the good management of Colonna, Whereupon he re- 
ſolved to encamp at Chiaravalla, in hopes of cutting off the 
proviſions of Milan, and of having the penal at his 
mercy. But he took his meaſures ſo ill, that after perſiſting 
in his deſign till the end of November, he was forced him- 
ſelf to remove from Milan for want of proviſions. All he did 
during that time was to relieve the caſtle of Cremona, redu- 
ced to the laſt extremities P. Such was the ſucceſs of Bon- 
nivet's campaign, which might have been morc | alarms for 
him, and more advantageous for the ry. his maſter, had he 
taken juſter meaſures and improved his ſuperiority. Colon- 
na died ſhortly after, and Lanoy viceroy of Naples took the 
command of the imperial army. Ihe ſeaſon was fo far ad- 
vanced, that nothing remarkable paſſed in thoſe parts till the 
end of the year, when the duke of Bourbon came and took 
the command of the emperor's troops, not without Lanoy's 
great diſguſt, who unwillingly reſigned his poſt to a to- 
reigner, 


The allies, as I ſaid, were reſolved not to invade France Campaign in 
till September, becauſe it was to be preſumed, the king would Bean. 


then be employed in Italy. For this reaſon it was the be- 


Mezetai. 
P. Daniel. 


ginning of that month before the emperor aflembl-d his army Herbert, 


in Spain. Lautrec, who commanded in Guienne, hearin 

the Spaniards were drawing together, haſtened to the fron- 
tiers, to provide for the detence of Bayonne and Fontarabia, 
which were moſt expoſed. Frauget, an officer of note, was 
governor of Fontarabia, having been left there the Jait year 
by marſhal de Chabanes. Lautrec relying upon Fiauget's 


o Galeazzo, viſcount of Milan, meet- by capitulation, whence he might reap 


ing him, and deſiring him to ſtay till 
he had raiſed a tumult in the city, 
(which he aſſured him of in two or 
three days) made Bonnivet loſe the 
opportunity, Herbert, p. 59, Accord- 
ing to others, Galeazzo put Bonnivet 
in hopes, that this city would ſurrender 


great advantages, and at leaſt get a 
large ſum of money. P. Daniel, tom. 
VII. p. 516. 

p And which Janot d' Herbouville, 
the governor, had kept for the French 
near two years together, after the tak - 
ing of tn- town. Ibis, 


braver 
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1523. bravery and experience, left him in the ſame poſt, aſter 
having reinforced the garriſon, and laid in ſome ammunition, 
After that, he did not queſtion, the place would be able 
to maintain a long ſiege, Theſe precautions being taken 
with regard to Fontarabia, he repaired to Bayonne. He was 
no ſooner arrived, than the Spaniſh army appeared before 
the walls, ſupported by a fleet, which thiew the inhabitants 
into great conſternation, the town being weak towards the 
ſea, But Lautrec ſo managed it, that the Spaniards were 
diſappointed, though they had expected to carry the place 
The Spani- without oppolition. Perceiving therefore, that the ſiege would 
_—— * employ them too long, they ſuddenly raiſed it, and inveſted 
Fontarabia, Fontarabia, which was baſely ſurrendered by Frauget, in 
P. Daniel, very few days. 4. He was like to have loſt his head for a 
fault of that conſequence. But though he preſerved his life, 
he faved not his honour being publickly degraded, 
Campainin The emperor was not ſo ſucceſsful in Burgundy and 
Bell Champagne. Lamothe of Noyers, the duke of Bourbon's 
officer, was gone ſome time ſince into Germany, to con- 
duct into Burgundy, count de Furſtemberg, who, with ſeven 
or eight thouſand Landſquenets, was to join there the duke 
of Bourbon. Though. this project ſeemed to be fruſtrated 
by the duke's flight, count de x urſtemberg however entered 
eee with his army. He immediately took Coifty 
and Monteclair, ſmall places which made no great reſiſtance. 
But the duke of Guiſe, who commanded in that province, 
knowing Furſtemberg had no cavalry, aſſembled all the no- 
bles of the country, and forming ſome ſquadrons, cloſely 
Forftemberg followed the Germans. Furſtemberg finding himſelf too 
defeated by weak in the heart of the enemy's country, and having no 
28 of horſe to oppoſe to thoſe of the duke of Guile, reſolved to re- 
viſe, TW a | 

tire into Lorrain. He could not however make his retreat 
without receiving a terrible check near Neufchatel, where 

the duke of Guile defeated the beſt part of his troops. 
Whilſt the war was carrying on in Italy, Bearn, and 
Champagne, Henryembarked his troops under the command 
of the duke of Suffolk r, who landing at Calais, joined the 
count de Bure, the 20th of September. "Theſe two bodies 


made 


4 Being deſirous to fave his goods, ed by ſeveral lords and gentlemen, 
Herbert, p. 59, But P. Daniel lays whoſe names ſee in Hall, fol. 113. 
the blame on don Pedro, fon of the The vanguard was commanded by the 
. marſhal of Navarre, who held intelli- lord Sandes; the right wing by fir 
gence with the Spaniards, tom. VII. William Kingſton; the left by fir 
p. 529. Everard Digby; the rear by fir Richard 
7 Charles Brandon, He was attend» Wingficld ; and fir Edward Guildford, 


Was 
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made together an army of twenty five, or thirty thouſand 1523. 
foot, and about fix thouſand horſe. The duke de la Tri. 
mouille, who commanded in that country, was fo inferior Campaign in 
in number of troops, that he durſt not keep the field. All he ee 
could do was to throw ſuccours into the places moſt ex- Imperialifts 
poſed, and ſpeedily inform the king of what paſſed in thoſe — 
arts. Francis I. being then at Lyons, was extremely embar- — — 
raſſed to withſtand ſo many unexpected invaſions. Tis prefs. 
ſaid, that deceived by falſe advices from England, he had Bella. 
been in hopes Picardy for this year would be unmoleſted, wy _ 
and yet, he ſaw it was there his enemies intended to make Stow. 
their greateſt effort. In this perplexity, he immediately dif- Hollingſh. 
patched the duke of Vendome, with all the troops he could 
aſlemble, both to defend Picardy, and ſecure Paris, where 
he did not queſtion, the alarm was very great. Indeed, 
the duke of Suffolk, and the count de Bure paſſing by Hall. 
Terouenne, Heſdin and Dourlens, had taken Roye and 
Montdidier, and were advanced as far as Corbie. But the 
news of the duke of Vendome's march cauſing them to be 
more circumſpect, they thought proper to proceed no far- 
ther, and the rather becauſe the ſeaſon began to be very 
incommodious, and they were afraid of being engaged be- 
tween the dukes of Vendome and la Trimouille. 'T hefe con- 
ſiderations induced them to think of retreating. In their re- 
turn, they became maſters of Bouchain, the governor whereof 
brought him the keys, though they had no thoughts of at- 
tacking the place. Then leaving an Engliſh garriſon in 
Bouchain, they retired into Artois. But preſently after, the 
French recovered that town. Thus the progreſs of the con- 
federate army was nat ſo great as Francis had reaſon to fear. 
Had the army taken the Feld ſooner, he would have been 
greatly embarraſſed. But, as I ſaid, the hopes the em- 
peror, and the king of England had conceived of the duke 
of Bourbon's undertaking, was the cauſe of their not begin- 
ning the campaign in any place, till about the end of September. 
When Adrian VI. came into the league, he had no de- 
ſign to ruin France, in order to compel Francis to wage war Death of 
with the Turks, but he had been told, it would be a certain Trang 
means to oblige that prince to conſent to the truce. Mean 
while, without the pope's knowing any thing of it, the em- 
was captain of the horſe, This army whom were added ſeventeen hundred 
conſiſted of fix hundred demi lances, men out of the fortreſſes of Guiſnes, 
two hundred archers on horſeback, and Calais, So that his whole army 
three thouſand archers on foot, five was thirteen thouſand one hundred 


thouſand bill men, two thouſand fix firong. Hell, fel. 114. 
hundred pioneers and labourers : te 


| 3 peror 
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1523. peror and Henry had combined to invade France, and di- 
aide it between them. Probably, if he had lived to the 
end of this year, he would have ſeen that their deſigns did 
not correſpond with his, but he died about ſix weeks after 
His charac- ſigning the league againſt France. He was a good man, of 
Geier. A Character very different from thoſe of his predeceſſors. In- 
Cimar, ſtead of thinking to enlarge the eccleſiaſtical ſtate by unjuſt 
Sardi, confiſcations, he had given the duke of Urbino the inveſti- 
ture of his duchy. He had done the ſame by the duke of 
Ferrara, knowing that the former popes had quarrelled with 
theſe princes only to gratify their defire of enriching their 
own relations. He would have even reſtored Modena and 
Reggio to the duke of Ferrara, if the cJamours of his coun- 
cil, who could not underſtand that juſtice ought to be the 
foundation of policy, had not prevented him. He thought 
likewiſe of reforming the court of Rome, but death ſuffered 
him not to execute his deſign. All theſe proceedings, ſo re- 
mote from thoſe of his immediate predeceſſors, who had uſed 
the courtiers and people of Italy to ſee the popes purſue the 
looſe maxims ot temporal princes, cauſed it to be ſaid, that 
he was indeed an honeſt man, and a good chriſtian, but an 
Guicciard, indifferent pope. Accordingly the Italian writers ſpeak of 
Adrian VI. in terms importing no great eſteem for him, 
ulio de The beginning of this year, cardinal Julio de Medici, 
dice. who retired to Florence upon the death of Leo X. returned 
prime mi- 295 . 
niſter to to Rome, and was very civilly received. In a ſhort time, 
Adrian VI. he gained the good will of the pope to ſuch a degree, that 
he ſupplanted the cardinal of Volterra, the prime mini— 
ſter, and cauſed him to be committed to the caſtle of St. 
Angelo. From thence forward he had the ſole manage- 
ment of the pope's affairs, gaining more and more his eſ- 
teem, by putting on the devout, and expreſſing a great zeal 
to unite all the chriſtian princes againſt the Turk. By 
this artifice he led him to publiſh the bull for a triennial 
truce, and at length to ſign the league againſt France. A 
miniſter like this was doubtleſs, too politick for ſuch a pope. 
Adrian VI. died the 14th of September, at the very time 
the armies began to take the field. Had he lived any longer, 
he would without doubt, have perceived, the league he had 
imprudently engaged in, was by no means proper to pro- 
cure the union, he ſo much deſired among the chriſtian 
priaces, 
Cardinal Wolſey having notice of the pope's death, writ 
to the king to inform him of it, deſiring his aſſiſtance and 
| | protection. 
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protection . The next day he writ to him again, praying 1523. 1 
nim to recommend him to the emperor, by a letter under his | 
own hand. He flattered himſelf that the emperor would Cardinal 
ave a grateful ſenſe of his late ſervice, in cauſing the kin — 

his maſter to declare againſt France, and would now at leaſt obtain the 

keep his word with him, fince he had no preceptor to be papacy. 

elected as in the former conclave. But if the Italian hiſto- Herbert. 

ians are to be credited, the emperor little thought of pro- Fiddes. 

curing him the papacy, and the conclave much leſs, who 

met preſently after Adrian's deceaſe. Of the thirty nine car- Recital of „ 
dinals which were in the conclave, Julio de Medici had what paſſed 
ifteen or ſixteen at his devotion, beſides three who had hung A 
promiſed not to be againſt him, if he was like to ſucceed Guicciard. 

n the conclave ; fo that he had only ſeven or eight to gain, 

in order to have two thirds of the voices. But this was not 

eaſy. Cardinal Colonna, his adverſary, was at the head of 

much more numerous party, who would have infallib] 

ar tied it, if the cardinals of that faction could have as rea- 

dy united in chuſing a pope, as in preventing the election 

of Julio, This made the conclave hold fifty days. As for 

Wolſey, if he had any cardinals for him, they could not 

de many, ſince he had againſt him the Frency party, and 

the emperor's adherents were tne ſame with thoſe of Julio 

de Medici. In ſhort, Colonna's faction not agreeing upon 

ihe choice of a pope, becauſe the head would have one e- 

ited who was not liked by his friends, his indignation at 

their obſtinacy cauſed him to be reconciled with the cardi- 

al de Medici. Guicciardini fays, Julio gave him a pro- 

miſe under his hand to make him his vice chancellor and pre- 

ent him with his palace, one of the moſt magnificent in Rome. 

ze this as it will, Colonna giving him ſeven or eight votes 

which were at his diſpoſal, there was no farther obſtacle to 

us election. It being reported in the conclave, that the 

cardinal de Medici would be elected the next ſcrutiny, moſt 

if the cardinals ſtayed not till day appeared, but went and 

nade their court to the perſon who was toon to be their 

naſter. Their example drew in the reſt, who finding it 

ot in their power to hinder the election, were willing allo 

o ſhew, they freely concurred. So, that very night, be- 

ween the 18th and 19th of November, all the cardinals 

vent and paid obeyſance to the new pope, and the next 


He proteſts, in that letter which deys with the king. Which was ſtrange 
$ dated September 30, that he thought difſembling. Sce Burnet's Ref. tom. 
umſelf unfit for the papal dignity, and III. p. 19, 

lat he defired much rather to end his 
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1523. morning his election was confirmed by a ſolemn ſcrutiny, 
xy wherein he had all the voices. Thus it is that the holy 
ghoſt influenced the cardinals in the choice of a pope, who, 
contrary to their intention, was to be the cauſe of the deep- 
eſt wound the church of Rome had ever received. The 
new pope aſſumed the name of Clement VII. on account of 
St, Clement's day, which was to be very ſhortly ſolemniz- 
ed., He was natural ſon of Julian de Medici, uncle to Leo 
X. But this defect of birth, though contrary to the canons, 
was not conſidered. Leo X. who made him cardinal in the 
beginning of his pontificate, took care to have it legally 
atteſted, that Julian promiſed his mother marriage. So, 
taking for granted that a bare promiſe was equivalent to a 
marriage, he declared Julio legitimate, Alexander VI. took 
the ſame courſe when he made Cæſar Borgia his baſtard ſon 
cardinal. He produced witneſſes, who depoſed, that Cæſa- 
was born of a married woman, whence it was inferred th+ 
child was to be deemed the huſhand's ſon. In this manns. 
did the vicars of Jeſus Chriſt abuſe laws divine ad human 
to gratify their paſſions. 
Wolſey hides he news of Clement's election was a great mortification 
his diſguſt. to Wolſey, who, after the promotion of Adrian VI. had ex- 
pected to be pope upon the firſt vacancy, He muſt have 
been extremely incenfed with the emperor, who had twice 
deceived him. So, it may be aſſured, confidering his vin- 
dictive temper, he reſolved from that moment to be re- 
venged. But as he could not execute this reſolution with- 
out his maſter's aſſiſtance, he was to take care not to dil- 
cover that he acted from a motive of revenge; otherwiſe 
he would have run the hazard of being diſappointed. He 
concealed therefore, under the maſk of a feigned modera- 
Fiddes Coll, tion, the reſentment he harboured in his breaſt, and con- 
p. Sa. tented himſelf with telling the king, that ſeveral had voted 
for him in the conclave, but his abſence had turned to his 
prejudice, and the ſituation of the affairs of Italy cauſed the 
Fiddes, ibid, Cardinals to chuſe Julio de Medici. A few days after, the 
p. 96. king's ambaſlador at Rome had orders to notify to the new 
He demands pope, the king's and Wolſey's joy at his promotion “. At 
22 che fame time, Wolſey deſired the continuance of his le- 
legateſhip, gateſhip, affirming, that by reaſon of the King's prerogative, 
Herbert. 
A diſpatch was ſent for that pur- Thomas Hanyball, maſter of the rolls, 


poſe to John Clarke, biſhop of Bath and refident at Rome, Herbert, p. 59. 
and Wells, ſecretary Pace, and dr, 


it 
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it was not worth to him a thouſand duczts a year. Clement 1523. 

VII. was entirely of the emperor's party, and knowing of 

what chnſequence the king of England's aſſiſtance was at 

the preſent juncture of affairs in Europe, gladly embraced 

the opportunity to gratify cardinal Wolſey, and make him 

his friend, by whoſe means he might gain the favour of the 

king his maſter, In this diſpoſition, he granted the cardinal 

more than he deſired. By a bull of the gth of January 1524, Clement 

he gave him the legantine power for.life. This is the firſt 2 * 

and perhaps the only inſtance of a perpetual legateſhip. Herbert. 
Wolſey was now raiſed to the higheſt point of grandeur Ad. Pub. 

that a ſubject can aſpire to. He was archbiſhop of Vork, * Tug 

biſhop of Durham, Abbot of St. Albans, cardinal legate a al wy 

latere for life, lord chancellor of England, prime miniſter day more 

and favorite, careſſed by the emperor, reſpected by the pope, Proud. 

regarded by all the princes of Europe, with almoſt an ab- 

ſolute power in England, where nothing material was tranſ- 

acted, either in ſpirituals or temporals, but by his ſole di- 

rection. It is eaſy to fee, ſo many advantages were but 

too capable of rendering him proud and inſolent. He look- 

ed upon the king's ſubjeEts as ſlaves, and untortunately for 

them, inſpired the king by degrees with the ſame principles, 

and infinuated to him, that he ought to conſider the par- 

liament only as an inſtrument to execute his will. "Theſe 

inſinuations were but too etfectual, as will be ſeen in the 

ſequel. In order to render him independent of the parlia- He cauſes 

ment, he perſuaded him to exact from his ſubjects " at once, the —_ 

the ſubſidy given by parliament, and payable in four years, f, —_ 

Every one aſcribed to the cardinal this illegal proceeding, be paid at 

which eſtabliſhed a very dangerous precedent. But he lit- once. 

tle regarded the complaints of the people, fince he w "x" apts 


- Of ; 28 Hall, 
ſecure of the king's countenance, and the pope's protec- Stow, 


tion. 

He undertook this year a thing he would never have Ie forms 
ventured upon, had he not been fully ſatisfied that the _— e 
pope could not be without the king's aſſiſtance, And that two collins, 
was, to cauſe ſeveral religious houtes to be ſupprefied, in Herbert, 
order to appropriate the revenues to two colleges, which he . 
intended to found at Oxford and Ipfwich. If the pope had © 
reaped any advantage, his conſent would not have been very 
ſtrange. But that he thould agree to the ſuppreſſion of ſe— 
veral monaſteries to gratify a private perſon, is what could 


u From all perſons worth forty pounds, Hall. Herbert, p. 50. 
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1523. hardly be expected, and perhaps had never happened. Ac- 
( cordingly, the pope would never have granted it, had not 
| the ſatisfying the paſſion of this ambitious miniſter been ab- 
ſolutely neceſfary to his deſigns. The cardinal's project was 
to found a magnificent college at Oxford by the name of 
cardinal college, which was to conſiſt of one hundred eighty 
ſix perſons, with ſalaries. The other college was to be 
founded at Ip{wich, the place of his birth, but only for gram- 
mar, and to qualify young ſcholars for his college at Ox- 
ford. But as theſe projects were not accompliſhed this year, 
I ſhall ſpeak of them on another occaſion, and cloſe the 
year 1523, with an account of what paſted in Scotland, 

where affairs were no more undiſturbed than elſewhere, 
Henry forms Henry being engaged in a war with France, juſtly dreaded 
deſigns de- the diverſion the Scots might make on the frontiers. On the 
. to other hand, the king of Scotland's minority frequently temp- 
Buchanan, ted him to become maſter of that kingdom, after the exam- 
Herbert. ple of Edward III. his predeceſſor, who diſpoſſeſſed the king 
— his nephew at a like juncture. The factions in Scotland in- 

He foments 

their divi- Creaſing his hopes, he never ceaſed to foment them by means 
ſions; of his adherents, who were very numerous, becauſe he had 
and would wherewithal to give penſions. He uſed for pretence his be- 
remove the ing obliged by nature to take care of the king his nephew's 
9 concerns, who was not of age to diſtinguiſh what was ad- 
*  vantageous from what was prejudicial. So, as an affectionate 
uncle, he did his endeavour to remove the duke of Albany, 
under colour there was danger of that prince's ſeizing the 
crown. He knew he ſhould never accompliſh his defigns fo 
long as Scotland was guarded by ſuch an Argus. The queen 
his ſiſter had made him very uneaſy in joining with the re— 
gent, becauſe he was thereby deprived of all pretence of ſay- 
ing the king was in danger. Indeed, it was not likely, 2s 
the parliament of Scotland wiſely intimated in their anſwer, 
that the queen ſhould join with the regent to deftroy the 
king her ſon. Henry however, to give ſome colour to the 
| accuſation, was pleaſed to ſuppoſe, the queen his ſiſter de- 
and make ſigned to marry the duke of Albany. But finding at laſt, 
his ſiſter this ſuppoſition had not the deſired eſſeg, he had recourſe to 
regents another expedient, which was, to gain his ſiſter by pro- 
miſing to procure her the regency. That done, he prelled 
et more earneſtly the parliament of Scotland to remove the 
duke of Aibany, and confer the regency on the queen. But, 
to render his inſtances more effectual, he reſolved to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to hinder the duke's return into Scotland. 
To that end, he tent out a fleet to take him in his py 
| age, 


| 
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ſage v. At the ſame time, he ordere] the earl of Surrey to 1523. 
march into Scotland *, to ſhow the Scots what they were to 
expect in caſe they did not give him ſpeedy ſatisfaction. The modo yg 
Scots being without a leader, and unprepared againſt this in- yang? 
vaſion, ſuflained great damages during the campaign. The Herbert. 
earl of Surrey took - Jedworth, and carried fire and ſword 

into the country Y, without mecting any oppoſition, Mean 

while, Henry's adherents ceaſed not to cry, that a peace 

muſt be 8 with England, ſince it was the only way to 

fave Scocland from utter deſtruction. Henry ſupported them and offers 
by offering to the king his nephew his only daughter Mary Air dug 


- - Bb e ter in mar- 
in marriage, and magnitying the advantages the Scots would nage to the 


receive from the aJhances But withal, he required of them king his 


that they ſhould break all their engagements with France. quad 
It was however very unlikely, he ſhould ſeriouſly think of — 
giving his daughter to the king o Scotland, fince ſhe was 

aſhanced to the emperor, and he ſtrictly united with that 

prigee. Beſides, ſuch a marriage would have been of no 
advantage to himiclt or the nation. To this the oppoſite Oppoſition 
party replied, the king of England ſought to diſengage Scot- Nr 
land from France, o ly the more eaſily to ruin the kingdom, Pol, Virg, 
and that to make an alliance with England by abandoning 

France, was the ready way to be ſlaves to the Engliſh : that 

this was not the firſt time the kings of England by ſuch 
marriages had attempted to become maſters of Scotland, and 

the worlt was to be feared from neighbours who had ever 

aſpired to the poſſeſſion of all Great Britain, In a word, the 
deſtroying with fice and ſword a country whoſe friendſhip was 

courted, was a ſtrange way of deſiring an alliance, and pro- 

poſing a marriage. All theſe reaſons were anſwered by the 

other party. But it tended oniy ſo to increaſe diſorder and 
confuſion among the Scots, that it was impracticable for 

them to come to any reſolution. Man while, Henry, who The Englifh 
only intended to tercity them, by making them feel the ef- gun 
tects of his arms, ordered the carl of Surrey to quit Scotland, ; 


Sir William Fitzwilliams, with near Dieppe and Boulogne, Herbert, 
thirty fx great ſhi:s cruized on the p. 56, 
coaſts of France, ang Anthony Pointz, x With fix thouſand men. And or- 
with a good fieet, guarded the weſtern dered Thomas Grey, marauis of Dor- 
ſeas, As Fitzwilliams was cruiſing a ſet, warden of the Eaſt and middle 
bout, he diſcovered twelve French ſhips, marches, and the lord Dacres, warden 
in which the archbiſhop of Glaſcow, of the Weſt marches to join him, 
and other | perſons of quality were, Herbert, p. 56. Hall, fol. 114. 
whom the duke of Albany had ſent y He teck all the caſtles in Merch 
before him into Scotl ind. Giving chaſe and Teviotdale, Buchanan, 
to theſe ſhips, two of them were loſt 


O 3 and 
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1523. and return into England. But he had ſcarce ſent his men 
( into winter quarters, when the Scots made inroads on the 
borders of England, which obliged him to march a ſecond 
time into Scotland, where he became maſter of Jedbur- 
rough. 
The dukeof Mean time, the duke of Albany hcaring what paſſed in 
Avany den Scotland, burned with defire to repair thither, to appeaſe by 
ceives the : g a , 
vieilance of his preſence the troubles eaufed by the king of England's ad- 
tie Engliſh, herents, and to ſtrengthen the French party which was in 
* goes to danger of being ſurmounted by the other. Francis 1, had 
cotland. , arti . : 
Buchanan, granted him an aid cf three thouſand foot, and two hundred 
Hall, men at arms, to enable him to make a diverſion upon 
Henry. But it was not poſhble to tranſport theſe troops into 
Scotland, whilſt the Englith fleet kept the ſea to hinder their 
paſſage. Policy therefore was to be recurred to. For that 
purpoſe, he feigneil to defift from his deſign of going into 
Scotland, and ſent his troops into quarters remote from the 
coaſt, with orders however to be ready to march upon the 
firſt notice, The tran{port ſhips were likewiſe ſent away to 
certain ports, from whence they were ordered to fail to the 
appointed rendezvous the moment they heard from the duke. 
This ſtratagem deceived the Engliſh admiral, who being in- 
formed by his ſpies, that the duke of Albany was returned 
to court, and had diſmiſſed his troops and veſſels, thought 
there was nothing more to fear this year, and ſo returned 
with the fleet into England. The duke was no ſooner in- 
formed of it, but he aflembled his troops and ſhips, and em- 
barking about the middle of September, arrived in Scotland 
the 24th *, the ſame day the earl of Surrey became maſter of 
Jedburrough. 
He marches The regent's arrival revived the courage of the French 
with an at- party, who began to be greatly diſmayed, and drew from 
my to the . ” ya | 
borders. the King of England ſeveral perſons who had only favoured 
Buchanan, him out of fear. Some time after, the regent ſummoned 
Bol, Virg. the nobility to Edinburgh, and endeavoured to convince 
9 them that the kingdom would be in great danger, unleſs the 
king of England's deſigns were timely and vigorouſly op- 
poſed. But all his eloquence was not capable of cauſing a 
change of opinion in thoſe who preferred Henry's penſions 
to all tne arguments that could be alledged. However, he 
allembled an army, and advanced towards the borders, 


where he arrived the 22d of October. But when he came 


1 With Richard de la Pole, bro- in the th of this reign, and three 
cher of tne car, of Lincoln, beheaded thouſand French. Herbert, p. 57. 


to 
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to march into England, he met with the ſame obſtacles that 1523. 
had ſtopped him the laſt year. That is, the generals and 
officers of the Engliſh party refuſed to follow hin, main- 2 refuſe 
taining it was manifeſtly againſt the intereſt of Scotland to hint 1808 
provoke the Engliſh, and therefore it was ſufficient to be England, 
upon the defenſive, They added, if the deſign was to 
ſerve France, it could not be done better than by keeping an 
army on the frontiers, which would oblige the Engliſh to 
have the like in thoſe parts. But in the preſent circum- 
ſtances of Scotland it was too much to hazard a battle, the 
loſs whereof would prove the ruin of the kingdom. In ſhort, Hall. 
the regent ſeeing it was in vain to perſuade them to follow ings p 
him, ordered Werk caſtle to be aſſaulted by the French 3 
troops; but they were vizorouſly repulſed. Mean while, proaches, 
upon notice of the earl of Surrey's approach at the head of a 
numerous army , he did not think proper to expect him, but 
choſe to retire. Indeed, it would have been too dangerous The regent 
to give battle wich an army wherein the Engliſh had ſo vretired. 
many favourers. The ſeai-n being no longer proper for 
one or other to keep the field ®, the earl of Surrey, content 
with having ſtopped che Scots, ſent his troops into winter 
quarters, and the regent followed his example. 

Whilſt the flames of war were kindled in almoſt all parts Progreſs of 
of Europe, the reformation made great progreſs in Germany, _ revors 

. . 1 - ation, 

and began even to fprgad in Switzerland, France, and Eng- Sleidan. 
land. In the beginning of this year the canton of Zurick, 
moved by the preaching of Zuinglius, renounced divers arti- 
cles of religion they had hitherto profefled, though Zuinglius 
and Luther differed about the euchariſt . Many likewiſe in 
France and England began to diſlike a religion, that ſeem- 
ed to be founded more upon the pope than upon Jeſus Chriſt. 
Adrian VI. hearing of the daily progreſs of Luther's doc- 
trine in Germany, diſpatch-d a nuntio to the diet of Nu- 


remberg, to exhort the German princes to deſtroy Luther 
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a Forty thouſand men. There were 
deſides fix thouſand in Berwick, Bu- 
chanan, 1, 14. Hall, fol. 115. 

d It was about the. middle of No- 
vember. See Hall, fol. 116. 

Their differences about conſubſtan- 
tiation much hindered the progteſs of 
the reformation. And not being able 
to be compoſed, Zuinglius's party were 
called Sacramentarians, and Luther's, 
Ubiquitarians. Calvin ſucceeded Zu- 
inglius, who by his doctrines of pre- 
tion, &c, ſo widened the breach 


O 4 


between the Lutherans and Calviniſts 
that they became irreconcileable. In- 
ſomuch that the Lutherans at Leipſick, 
where they are very rigid, have ſet up 
in their great church the picture of Ig- 
natius Loyola, Calvin and the Devil 
in one frame, with this inſcription, 
the three great enemies of Chriſt and 
the Chriſtian religion. Such enmity 
does the differing in opinion prepoſte- 
rouſly breed among Chriſtian ſects, 
eſpecially where both fides are in the 
wrong ! 


and 
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and his followers. He conſeſſæd however, in a letter to them 


◻◻i̊ upon the fame ſubject, that many abuſes and diſorders were 


Luther 
anſwers the 
king of 
England's 
book. 
Sleidan. 
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Affairs of 
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Cuicciard. 


Capella. 
P. Daniel. 


crept into the church ©, throwing the blame upon thoſe who 
had governed before him. But he ſaid, to reform all at 
once, would be the way to ſpoil all, and therefore it was ne- 
ceſſary to proceed by degrees in this reformation. Luther 
having ſeen the letter, publithed it in German with notes of 
his own, wherein he ſaid among other things, that the de- 
grees the pope mentioned were fo large, that there was a 
hundred years iriterval between each of them. On the other 
hand, the diet taking advantage of the pope's confeſſion, 
demanded a free council in Germany, where every one 
ſhould be obliged upon oath to ſpeak his real opinion, and 
that numberleis abufes under which Germany had fo long 
groaned, ſhould be reformed, 

Mean while, Luther ſtill continued to write in defence of 
his doctrine. Among other things he publiſhed an anſwer 
to the king of England's book, wherein he uſed no cere- 
mony. This behaviour obliged Henry to complain of him 
to the princes of the houſe of Saxony. At the ſame time 
he exhorted them to hinder the publication of Luther's Ger- 
man bible, for fear the tranſlation ſhould be prejudicial to 
the truth. But his letter had no great effect. 

The progreſs of the reformation was not yet conſiderable 
enoueh to be regarded by the chief fovereigns of Europe, 
whoſe thoughts were wholly intent upon war. Cle- 
ment VII. reſuſed to renew the league, though himſelf had 
engaged his predeceſlor in it, and declared he would ſtand 
neuter. This declaration at firſt extremely embarraſſed the 
duke of Bourbon, becauſe the emperor not having provided 
for the payment of his troops, it was not poſſible for the 
duke to ſatisſy them, ſince the pope and the Florentines 
withdrew their uſual ſupplies. He found means however to 
draw ſome money from the inhabitants of Milan, and at laſt 
perſuaded the pope to give him twenty thouſand ducats, and 
cauſe the Florentines to furnith him with fifty thouſand, on 
condition of ſecrecy, 

Not long after, the duke of Bourbon receiving a ſupply of 
fix thouſand Landſquenets, and the Venetian army under 
the command of the duke of Urbino joining him, he took 
the field with thirty-five thouſand men. Mean while, Bonni- 
vet was greatly embarraſſed. He had not above twenty thou- 


d Hie words are, In hac ſancta fede aliquot jam annis Multa Abominanda 


fuifte, 
{and 
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had no money to pay his troops. "This was a misfortune 
common to both ſides. It is true, he expected ten thouſand 
Switzers, and five thouſand Griſons, but foreſaw they would 
be of little ſervice, becauſe he had not wherewithal to con- 
tent them at their arrival, This made him reſolve to go in 
queſt of the imperialiſts, and give them battle. But as they 
were informed of his condition, they determined to avoid it, 
though they were {uperior in number, in the expectation of 
diſperſing his army without an engagement. Ard indeed, 
the ive thouſand Griſons who were coming to join the admi- 
ral, and were advanced as far as Bergamo, not receiving the 
money promiſed them, immediateiy returned. As for the 
teu thoufand Swi zers, they arrived indeed at Jurea, and even 
advanced to the banks of the Seſta; but it was not poſſible 
to perſuade them to continue their march for want of money 
to pay them. Mean while, the imperialiſts became maſ- 
ters of ſeveral towns, which very much annoyed the French 
camp, and at laſt forced the admiral to retire to Novarra. In 
the mean time, the cdſtle of Cremona, which the French 
had hitherto kept, ſurrendered to tne imperialiſts. 


Bonnivet, finding that the Griſons were returned, that the The French 

army repaſs 
the Alps. 
Guicciard, 


Switzers would not ſtir without being ſecure of their pay, 


and that his men deſerted in great numbers, reſolved at laſt 
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ſand men, having loſt the reſt of his army by death or de- 1 524. 
ſertion during the laſt campaign. But what was worſe, e- 


to repaſs the Alps. As ſoon as the duke of Bourbon had Bellai, 


notice of his march, he purſued him with all ſpeed, to com- 
pel him to a battle, "There were even between the two ar- 
mies ſeveral ſharp ſkirmiſhes, in one of which the brave 
Bayard was ſlain. But notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 


imperialiſts, Bonnivet retreated in good order. When the 2 Frenck 
Ole the 


Milaneſe, 


French had repaſſed the mountains, the places they ſtill 
had in the Milaneſe ſurrendered by capitulation to the impe- 
rialiſts. 

The French were no ſooner out of Italy, but the empe- 
ror and the king of England thought of means to invade 
Francis in his own kingdom. They had expected great 


The empe- 


ror's and 
Henry's de- 
hgns upon 


matters from the duke of Bourbon's revolt, but hitherto it France. 


Guaicciard. 


was not pothble to make any uſe of it, becauſe the coutpi- RI 
racy was diſcovered too ſoon. The affairs of Italy having Riererai. 
proſpered beyond expectation, they reſolved to make ule of Herbert, 


the duke of Bourbon to carry war into France, imagining 
if he could have ſome conſiderable advantage, he would 
cauſe part of the kingdom to rebel. The duke himſelf fed 
them with theſe hopes, becauſe that was the thing which 
rendered 
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1524. rendered him conſiderable. He would have been glad to act 
LA ii ſome place near his own territories, from whence he ex- 
The duke of pected great ſupplies. But it was thought more proper that 
Bow bon he ſhould enter Provence with an army, by reaſon he could 
E. de Pro. Eaſily be afliſted by the Spaniſh fleet, which kept at Genoa z 
mance. * whereas by engaging in the middle of the kingdom, the fleet 
Henry binds would be of no ſervice. This reſolution being taken, Henry 
himielt to. readily promiſed to find the duke a hundred © thouſand 
— N crowns a month, on condition that after the firſt month, 
AR. Pub. he ſhould be free to diſcontinue the payment, provided he 
XIII. p. 9a, acted. himſelf in Picardy at the head of a royal army, from 
7" :arq, the firſt of July to the end of December. 

The duke of Though the emperor had put the duke of Bourbon in 
Pourbon hopes he would lend him all his army in Italy for his expedi- 
e tion into Provence, he could not however diſpenſe with 
Guicciard, leaving a good part at Milan, and other places of that 
P. Daniel. duchy, under the command of Lanoy viceroy of Naples. 
On the other hand, the Venetians withdrew their troops, 
becauſe they had promiſed by their private treaty only to de- 
Mezeraji. fend the Milaneſe. So, the duke of Bourbon began his 
march the 24th of June much weaker than he expected f, and 
He beſieges entered Provence the ſecond of July. He preſently became 
Narfei des. maſter of A:x and ſome other places, and at laſt came be- 
4 fore Marſeilles, the taking whereof was the chief end of his 
expedition. But a few days before, Renzo de Ceri an Ita- 
lian captain in the French ſervice had entered with a ſtrong 
garriſon. Whereupon the duke found he ſhould meet with 
nore reſiſtance than he had imagined, but however he 

opened the tiege. 
Francis J. Mean while Francis I. having intelligence of Bourbon's 
flies tots march, ordered his forces to be aſſembled, and ſome troops 
1 fent to Avignon, for fear the enemy ſhould ſeize it. There 
he reſolved to aſſemble his army, and came himſelf to com- 
mand in perſon. It is ncedleſs to ſpeak either of the ſiege 
of Marizilles, or of the king's great diligence in aſſembling 
and forces his troops. It ſuffices to a, that the very day he departed 


the duke to from Avignon, in order to fight the imperialiſts, namely, the 


_ into l oth of September, the duke of Bourbon raiſed the ſiege ot 
Belfai, Marieiles, and retired into Italy. Whilſt the king was at 


P. Daniel, Avignon, he received the news of his queen's death, who 
died at Blois in July. 


e According to the computation in XIII, p. 
Rvmer, it amounted to one hundred f He 144 thirtaod thouſand foot, 
aud twenty four thouſand crowns, tom, and three thouſand horſe, Rapin. 
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The duke of Bourbon's retreat entirely changed the face 1524. 
of affairs. Francis I. who had been in danger of loſing Cw 
Provence, ſaw himſelf at the head of above forty thouſand The 0g 
men, ready to be employed in any important undertaking. 3 
So, percelving that the imperialiſts took a great compaſs to way, 
retire into italy, he refolved to improve that advantage, and Anz 
the ſuperiority of his army, to recover the Milaneſe. This "PP 
reſolution being taken, he began his march, and tried to 
reach Milan before them. On the other hand, the duke of 
Bourbon having notice that the king was taking the ſhorteſt 
road to Milan, made incredible ſpeed not to be prevented, 
perceiving that thereon would depend the preſervation of the 
duchy. Thus the two armies marching by different routs, The two 
arrived the ſame day, one at Albe, the other at Vercclli. A 1 

Ton : ved on the 
few days after the duke of Bourbon joined the viceroy of Na- fame gay, 
ples at Bavia. 

Whilſt the imperial army was in Provence, the court of Henry alten 
England was otherwiſe diſpoſed than before, and ſeemed to birgt, 
intend to follow new maxims. Henry made no diverſion in eee 
Picardy, though he had paid but one month of the ſubſidy Herbert. 
he was to give the duke of Bourbon. This was ſufficient to Suicciard. 
create ſuſpicions in the emperor, which were confirmed by 
Henry's unſeaſonable demand of the money lent him at his 
departure from England 8. He could not believe, Henry 
would demand his money at ſo improper a time, inftead of 
performing his own engagements, unlcis he intended to ſeek 
an occaſion of quarrel, His uneaſineſs ſtill increafed upon Hall 
advice from his ambaſſador in England, that a perſon “ was ts, Fo 
come from France to London from the ducheſs of Angou- * 
leme regent of that kingdom, and had long and frequent 
conferences with cardinal Wolſey. All this added to the 
cardinal's revengeful temper, whom he had vaialy amuſed 
with hopes of the pap:cy, made him juſtly appreheni:ve that 
the king of England was thinking to abandon him and join 
with his enemy. However, in the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs, there was no other meaſure to take, fince all depended 
on the ſuccels of the war which was going to be renewed in 
Italy, where his generals were not a little embaraſſed. 

As ſoon as the duke cf Bourbon and the viceroy of Na- The impe- 
ples were joined, they conſulted upon what was to be done Ry 


band 
at ſo ill a juncture. At firſt, they reſolved to leave ſtrong Milan. 


8 And likewiſe the yearly penſon hundbed ducats, &c. Guicciard. 1, 15. 
that uſed to be paid Henry by France, h fohn Joathim, a Genoceſe, Hall, 
(fee above, p. 194.) as alſo the car- fol. 135, 
dinal's penſion of two thouſand five 


garriſons 
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1524. garriſons in Pavia and Alexandria, and take refuge in Milan. 
But the plague had made ſuch ravage in that city, every 
TT thing there was in fo great confuſion, and money and pro- 
Hai, viſions fo ſcarce, that they were forced to defilt from their 
| deſign and abandon Milan. So, having well ſtored Pavia 

and Alexandria, they withurew to Soncino, where Franceſco 
Sforza al'o repaired with them. 
The French Mean while, Francis I. continuing his march towards li- 
enter the lan, and hearing the imperialiſts were retired, cauſed his 
TL caltle is troops to enter the city, and ordered the caſtle to be inveſt- 
beſieged. ed, If, inſtead of going to Milan he had marched directly 
Guicciard, to the imperialiſts, who were little able to withſtand him, 
prog Ba ot he would have infallibly difperfed chem. But Bonnivet's un- 
Feancis I, fortunate advice induced him not only to march to Milan, 
He beſieges which muſt have fallen into his hands if he Hai defeated or 
. routed the imperialiſts, but allo to tetolve to b ſiege Pavia. 
The impe- When he appeared before that place, the generals of the im- 
—_— = perialiſts began to take courage, in expectation that the 
Germany, length of the ſiege and the winter ſeaſon would afford them 
time to take ſome meaſures. Mean while, they ſpeedily ſent 
for a ſupply of ten thouſand Germans. The pope, the Ve- 
nctians, and the Florentincs failing them all at once upon 
the French king's coming into Italy, their only refuge was 
the length of the ſiege of Pavia which began in November, 
The pope Clement VII. who in the late pontihcate had openly de- 
. yr clared azainft the king ot France, being in great perplexity, 
the king. {cnt a nuntio to the two armies to procure a truce; but not 
Guicciard, ſucceeding, he made his peace with the king of France, More- 
Hervert, over, he propoſed to him the conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Naples, and concluded with him a private treaty, promi- 
ſing free paſſage to the French troops. 
Francs ends Preſently after, Francis detached five or fix thouſand men 
a detzch- under the command of the duke of Albany, who had leſt 
ment to 1 . . 
Naples. Ssotland the beginning of the ſpring, with orders to march 
Belli. towards Naples. As they were neceilarily to pals through 
1 e the ecclcfiaſtical ſtate, Clement VII. pretended for ſome time 
eifembl:s to Oppoſe it, to make believe it was againſt his will. When 
with the the French were in the middle of his dominions, he pub- 
emperor, liſhed his agreement with the king of France, as if newly 
| made, and ſent the emperor notice, excuſing himſelf on the 
ko is much neceflity and conſtraint he was under. Though the empe- 
2 „tor was very flegmatick, he could not help ſhowing, on this 
tnicciars, OCCaſion, an extreme reſentment againſt the pope. He faid, 
It was fulely at the inſtance of Leo X. that he had under- 
taken the defence of Italy: That Clement himſelf had * 
ſe 
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ſed Adrian VI. to ſign the league, and now he was become 1524. 
pope, forſook him in his greateſt need, and left him io pro- Wyn 
ſecute alone a war kindled by himſelf: that however he 

hoped to come off with honour, and to the confuſion of thoſe 

who ſo baſely deſerted him. The event ſhowed however, 

the pope had done him ſignal ſervice, in perſuading his ene- 

my to carry war into the kingdom of Naples, fince he 

thereby cauſed him to divide his forces. But it is uncertain 

whether the pope had any ſuch intention, 

Another accident farther contributed to deprive Francis Francis ſents 
of his great ſuperiority over his enemies. Renzo de Ceri, another de- 
who detended Marſeilles, having received the king's orders Sense te 
to embark ten thouſand men on the gallies, and join the Guicciard, 
duke of Albany, who expected him in Tuſcany, took Sa- 
vona in his way. This ſucceſs which feemed very advan- 
tageous for Francis, turned to his real misfortune, as it put 
him upon ſending a freſh detachment to Savona, under the 
conduct of the marquiſs of Saluzzo, to take againſt Genoa 
what advantages ſhould offer. The two detachments for The impe- 
Naples and Savona i, fo weakened the French army, that 3 
the imperialiſts no longer feared to take the field, in order 
to prolong the ſiege of Pavia, till the arrival of the Ger- 
man ſuccours, which the duke of Bourbon himſelf was gone 
to haſten, And indeed, within a few days Peſcarra be- They annoy 
came maſter of Caſſano, a poſt very convenient for his pur- **>clicgers. 
poſe. With this event ended the year 1524. But before 
I proceed to the next, it will be neceſſary briefly to men- 
tion what had paſſed this year in Scotland. 

The duke of Albany returning into France in May, the Afairs of 
queen dowager and the earl of Arran of the houſe of Ha- Pot 
milton, adviſed the young King, who was between thirteen n 
and fourteen years old, to aflume himſelf the reins of the Hall. 
government. {This advice was very intereſted, but James 
was too young to perceive it, He followed it, and ſum- End of Al- 
moning the ſtates, declared the authority of the regent was ,s be- 
ended, and for the future all orders were to be received as 
from the king himſelf. Aſter that, the queen and the earl 
of Arran governed in the king's name. This change was not 
made with univerial approbation. The earls of Lenox and 
Argyle, concerned to fee the earl of Arran in poſſeſſion of 
the government, under colour of the King's anticipated 
majority, ſent for the earl of Angus from France, to ſup- 
port themſelves by his intereſt, becauſe he was entirely fallen 


I Both which were Gxtcen thouſand men, Herbert, p. 62. 
out 


' dinal's col- 
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1524. out with the queen his wife. Upon that lord's arrival, they 
combined with him, and on pretence of freeing the king 
Hall, from the pretended captivity, the queen and the earl of Arran 

held him in, levied troops and took Sterling, after which 
The earl of they marched to Edinburgh where the king was. At their 
Angns '5 approach, the queen and the earl carried the king into the 
declared DO 
0 caſtle, but as they had not taken care to lay in proviſions, 
gent, 
were forced in few days to deliver the king to the three 
lords, who aſſumed the title of regents. Thus the king 
was again put in guardianthip under theſe three lords, who 
agreed to rule by turns, four months each. The earl of 
Ad. Pub. Angus begun, and as he was in the king of England” s in- 
XIV. p. ac, tereſt, ſent ambaſſadors to treat of the ing of Scotland's 
21, 2328. 1; 
Hall, marriage with the princels Mary, according to Henry's own 
Hollingſh. ſcheme. To facilitate this negotiation, the truce which was 
to expire the 1ſt of December, was prolonged to the 26th 
of January 1525. 
Clement As England was very quiet during the whole year 1524. 
2 the affairs of that kingdom will not take me up long. 1 
tle or ge. ſhall only obſerve, that Clement VII. finding himſelf in a 
fender of Very ill ſituation between the emperor and the king of France, 
the faith. ſhewed great regard for the court of England, whoſe af- 
Heſappreſſes ſiſtance. he thought, he might want. To that purpoſe, he 
monaſteries Confirmed the king's title of defender of the faith, conferred 
for the car- on him by Leo Nr. and, to pleaſe cardinal Wolſey, ſup- 
preſſed St. F ride(wid's priory in Oxford, on the ground where- 
leges. 
p. 15. of the cardinal intended to build his college, and appropti- 
Bull granted ated the revenues to the new foundation. But as this was 
to the car - not ſufficient for the maintenance of the college, the cardinal 
dinal, 
>. 16. procured powers to viſit all the religious houſes, notwith- 
ſtanding their immunities, and particularly thoſe of the Fran- 
ciſcans, who pretended to be exempted. This was to make 
a certain lift of ſuch as might be ſuppreſſed, in order to 
transfer the revenues to his colleges. The bull which gave 
Another him theſe powers, was dated the 21ſt of Auguſt. On the 


bull. 11th of September following, the pope granted him another 
Kia bull, empowering him to ſappreſs as many monaſteries as 
Stow. he pleaſed to the value of three thouland ducats a year for 


the ſame uſe l. 
In the beginning of December, cardinal Laurentius Cam- 
pejus, who had been the pope's legate in Germany, Was 


k This bull is dated March 5, and 1 In this bull the pope ſays, there 
has a golden ſeal appendent to it, which were ſome monaſteries which had not 
is engraved in Rymer's Fed, tom. above five or ſix perſons, Ibid, p. 24- 


XIV, p. 14. 
3 mace 
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made biſhop of Saliſbury with the king's conſent. We muſt I524. 
now return to the ſiege of Pavia, to hehold an event which 
made a very great alteration in the affairs of Europe, wherein Cardinal 
England was deeply concerned n. ka + 
X f 8 2 biſhop 

F rancis I. ſtil] per ſiſted in the ſiege, though without mak- of $:1;ury. 
ing much progreſs, becauſe of the rigour of the ſeaſon, and Ad. Pub. 
the imperial army, which being poſted at Caſſano, annoyed V. P. 29. 
his convoys very much. Beſides, he had made three de- , 125. 
tachments, one to beſiege the caſtle of Milan, another for GY 
Naples, and a third for Savona. On the other hand, the Bel'ai. 
duke of Bourbon came from Germany about the end of Ja- Mezerai. 
nuary, with a ſupply of ten thouſand foot, and a thouland 1 
horſe n, which made the imperial army two and twenty brings 
thouſand ſtrong. As the generals wanted money, and for that troops from 
reaſon were not ſure of hindering the army from dilbanding, ang. 
they reſolved to attempt the relief of Pavia, Jo that end, 
they began to march the 3d of February towards the town, 
bent to improve what opportunities ſhould offer. But as the 
camp of the beſiegers was ſtrongly intrenched, they waited 
three weeks before they executed to dangerous à teſolution, 
which might be attended with terrible conſequences. Mean 
while, the Griſons having recalled their fix thouſand men 
in the French ſervice, and theſe troops departing, no*withe 
ſtanding all the king's endeavours to detain theme, the 
duke of Bourbon thought he ſhould no longer defer at- 
tacking the enemy's camp. This reſolution was executed 
the even of St. Matthias , with a ſucceſs very fatal to The French 
Francis, ſince his army was routed, and himſelf unfortu- aesttacked, 


o_ and their 
nately taken priſoner 34, king made 


The pritoner, 
Guicciard, 


m In the beginning of the year 1524, 
fr Anthony Fitzherbert, one of the 
juſtices of the Common Pleas, fir Ralph. 
Egerton, and dr. Denton, dean of 
Litchfield, were ſent commiſſioners in- 
to Ireland; where they reformed ſeve- 
ral abuſes, and conſtituted Gerald Fitz- 


gerald, deputy of that kingdom, of 
which the earl of Ormond was ap- 
pointed treaturer, Hall, fol. 130. 
Hollingſh. p. 883. About this 
time alſo, divers thinęs were newly 
brought into England, whereupon this 
ry me was made: | 


Turkeys, Carps, Hops, Piccarel and Beer, 
Came into England, all in one year. 


a Five hundred men at arme, and 
1 thouſand Landſquenets. Guicciard. 
15. 

v Beſides, three thouſand Italians, 
Whoſe commander Genovanni de Me- 
ai was hurt, diſbanded themſelves, 
Herbert, p. 62, 


p Being the emperor's birth day, 
Guicciard, 

q In this battle Richard de la Pole, 
often mentioned before, was flain, 
Stow, p. 522. It appears from Du 
Tillet, that June 20, 1523, king 
Francis concluded a treaty with ſome 


male · 


— — 7— — — 


—— — 
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1525, The ſucceſs of this battle filled all Europe with con- 
— ſternation and dread. The emperor was without a rival, 
The empe- and in condition to overrun Italy with his victorious army, 
1 whilſt the king of England his ally, had it in his power 
to all to give France a mortal wound on the ſide of Picardy. 
Europe, Conſequently, the balance of Europe being taken away, 

the ſovereigns, for the moſt part had great reaſon to dread 
The Vene- falling at laſt into ſlavery. The Venetians alone, perfect! 
bo pro- knowing the danger, propoſed to the pope a league ink 
* a- the emperor, not queſtioning the king of England would 
gainſt the alſo join in it, becauſe it was his intereſt. This league 
Saag. added to the forces France could ſtill bring into the field, 
and the ſupplies which might be received from the Switzers 
by paying them well, would have been ſufficient to keep the 
emperor in awe, if it could have been ſpeedily concluded, 
The pope But the pope preferring his own intereſt to that of Europe 
dend not in general, haſtened his treaty with the viceroy of Naples, 
upon it, who acted in the emperor's name. By this treaty, the em- 
He treats ror, among other things, was to give the inveſtiture of 
— Milan to Franceſco Sforza. There were alſo three ſepa- 
Guicciard, rate articles concerning the pope” in particular, namely, 
1. That the inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould furniſh them- 
ſelves with ſalt from the pope's territories, 2. That the em- 
peror ſhould compel the duke of Ferrara to reſtore to the 
church the town of Reggio, ſeized after Leo X.'s death, 
3. That the pope ſhould have the diſpoſal of the benefices 
in the kingdom of Naples. By this treaty, which was of no 
force till ratified by the emperor, the politick viceroy found 
means to defer the project of league againſt the emperor, 
propoſed by the Venetians, and to render the other powers 
jealous of the pope. This was the greateſt ſervice he could 

poſſibly do his maſter on this occaſion, 
The empe- Mean while, the emperor's generals were greatly em- 
_—— baraſſed after fo glorious a victory, for want of money to 
tod. pay their troops. They had indeed received a hundred 
Theydiſband thouſand ducats from Florence, but that not ſufficing to pay 
part of their the arrears and ſubſiſtznce of the army, they were forced 
Cad, to diſband the beſt part of the troops, when by the treaty 
with the pope, they were ſure of having no league to tear. 


Beſides Triulzi, who was beſieging the caſtle of Milan, had 


malecontents in Ireland, wherein he for the ſaid Richard de la Pole, who 
engaged to ſend over fifteen thouſand had ſome pretenſions to it, as being ton 
men, not only to conquer part of that of Elizabeth, filter of king Eduatd 
kingdom, but alſo from thence to in- IV. Du Tillet, p. 397, 412, 

vade England, and procure the crowa 


now 
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F 
now repaſſed the Alps, and the duke of Albany was only 1525. 1 
thinking of retiring into France with his army, This di- | 1 
banding of troops, would have been of very great conſe- | j 


quence to the emperor, whoſe intereſt it was to prevent b 
his moderation the meaſures which the alarmed ſtates of 
Italy might take againſt him, if his generals had-proceeded 
accordingly. But proſperity cauſing them to be wanting 
in policy, they treated the ſtates of Fraly, and eſpecially the 
Venetians, with a haughtineſs that gave them occaſion to 
think their liberty in danger, and made them reſolve to uſe 
all poſſible endeavours to avoid the threatened ſlavery. 

The emperor could better diſſemble his ſentiments. He The empe- 
received the news of the victory of Pavia, and the French noun 
king's captivity, with great moderation, forbidding any de- neus of the 
monſtrations of joy, and ſaying, chriſtians ought to rejoice viftory of 
only for victories over infidels. He ſeemed to ſympathiſe Aa F 
with Francis's misfortune, and, as I may ſay, to put him- * Ou 
ſelf in his place, by acknowledging it to be a mere chance, 
and no prince, how brave ſoever, exempt from the like 
accident. Preſently after he called his council to debate what He debates 
was to be done with the priſoner, His confeſſ.r, who ſpoke about what 


firſt, was for releaſing him without terms. He repreſented 3 you 
to him, that by ſuch a generous action, he would not only priſoner. 
acquire immortal fame, but alſo make the king of France His conſeſ- 
his real friend, who, not to be outdone in generoſity, would Gus darg“e 
doubtleſs {trive to expreſs his gratitude: that with his help, P. Daniel, 
he would give law to Germany and Italy, without being 

obliged to demand the aſſiſtance of other inferior princes. 

But the duke of Alva anſwered all theſe arguments, and The duke of 
concluded it was belt to reap from this victory, all the ad- NY phe 9 
vantages it could naturally procure ; and the emperor em- i, followed, 
braced his opinion. This plainly ſhows, that his pretended 
moderation was but a diſguiſe to hinder the princes of Europe 

from being alarmed, and from concerting meaſures to oppoſe 

the execution of his ambitious deſigns. 

To continue this diſguiſe, he ſent the count of Beaurain Th<-mperor 
into Italy with certain terms, on which he was willing to 22 
releaſe his priſoner. He was very ſure Francis would not Iberty. 
accept them. But it was his intereſt to make the world be- Guicciard. 
lieve it was not his fault that the French king was not releaſed. AN 
Wherefore, it was every where induftriouſly reported, that 
the emperor had ſent the king very reaſonable terms. But 
great care was taken not to publiſh them. Among other 


things, he demanded for himſelf tne duchy of Burgundy *. 


And that Francis ſhould renouncg all pretenſions to Italy, Guicciard. I. 16. 
Vor, VI. P More- 
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1525. Moreover, he had a mind to join to the duke of Bourbon's 

War territories, Provence and Dauphine, and erect the whole for 

that prince into a kingdom independent of the crown of 

France, Laſtly, he demanded that Francis ſhould give the 

king of England entire ſatisfaction, concerning what was 

due to him. The firit of theſe conditions in juſtice and equity, 

contained nothing ſtrange. King Lewis XI. took poſſeſſion 

of the duchy of Burg gundy, aſter the death of the laſt duke, 

under colour of a title which was conteſted, and of which 

however he made himſelf judge. It could not therefore be 

taken ill, that the emperor ſhould demand reſtitution of what 

Was wreſted from Mary of Burgundy his grandmother, at 

leaſt, till the cauſe was legally decided. But what was ſur- 

prizing, and very hard in the emperor's prop! oſals, was, his 

deſire to eſtablith in the heart of France, an independent 

kingdom, to gratify a rebellious ſubject, the prime author of 

The king the King's misfortune. Probably, he, inſiſted on this article 

rejects them. Only to make the firſt paſs the better, or to give occaſion 

for a rupture, Francis I. rejected theſe conditions with the ut- 

moſt indignation *, and ſwore, he would rather be a captive 

He offers all his life than accept them *. But he offered, in his turn, 

3 . conditions which he thought very advantageous to the con— 

e queror, namely, that he would marry Leonora queen dow- 

ager of Portugal the emperor's fitter, and give the duke of 

Bourbon his ſiſter the ducheſs of Alengon, who had lately 

loſt the duke her huſband : that he would agree to hold the 

duchy of Burgundy as the queen dowager's dowry, and leave 

it to their male heirs: that he would reſtore to the duxe 

of Bourbon, all his confiſcated eſtates: that he would re- 

nounce ali claim to Naples and Milan: that he would fatisfy 

the king of England concerning what was due to him: final- 

ly, that he would pay the fame ranſom as King John, when 

taken priſoner at the battle of Poictiers. But the emperor 

Theemperor Was not ſatisficd with thele offers, He ſtill inſiſted that the 

rejects them, duchy of Burgundy ſhould be reſtored to him without con- 

dition. Morcover, he affmed that Francis had no right 

to Naples and Milan, and theretore his ofter to relinquiſh 
it, was neediel> and cl; imerical, 


s Adding, that it was nct in his to Francis, he was ſo diſpleaſed at 
power to alienate any of the demeins ages that he is ſaid in a fury to draw 
belonging to the crown cf France, his dagger and cry, it is better for 3 
without the conſent of the Parliament, king of France to die thus: upon 
and other perſons ve! ic witch the go- which Hernando de Alengon who was 
vernment of the kingdom. Ibid. preſent, haſtily took the dagger from 

t When: the articles were oreſeiited him, Herbert, p. 66, 
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It was not without reaſon that the emperor perſiſted in 1525. 
his demands. It is eaſy to judge the conſternation of France, Cy 

5 after the loſs ſhe had lately ſuſtained, the king was a cap Orrat con- 
7 tive, and almoſt all her generals taken or ſlain in the bat- Fibten in 
tle of Pavia. The kingdom being exhauſted by continual Guicciard, 
wars under this and the former reigns, was deſtitute of men 

and money. The Switzers were diſh artened. The canton 

of Zurich which had retuicd o furnun the king with troops 

for the war, was ſtill in the fame diſpoſition from a prin- 

ciple of conſcience, Zuinglius, who had great intereſt in 

that canton, perſuaded the ſenate, that to, barter the blood 

of their citizens for money, and ferve the ambition of prin- 

ces, was an infamous thing. But though all the cantons 

had been equally inclined to find troops, it was well known, 

they would not do it without being paid; aid to procure 

the money was no ealy thing. On the other hand, there 

was reaſon to fear, the king of England would improve 

the opportunity to invade France through Picardy, whilſt the 

emperor attacked the provinces bordering upon Spain. In 

fine, there was nothing to be expected from Italy, ſince the 

pope had made his peace with the emperor, it being impoſ- 

ſible the Venetians would alone maintain the war for the 

ſake of France. Thus was ſeen on all ſides juſt cauſe of 

alarm. Certainly, had the emperor and Henry renewed 

their league, and vigorouſly attacked France, that kingdom 

in its preſent ill circumſtances, muſt have been ruined, But 

at the time the regent, and all true Frenchmen were under 

theſe apprehenſions, a ray of hope appeared, which hin- 

dered their courage from ſinking entirely, "The pope and Several 
the emperor could not agree, though outwardly they ſeem- things con- 
ed willing to unite, The Venetians were inclined to join 1 e 
in a league with the other ſtates to oppoſe the emperor's courage of - 
progrels. In ſhort, the king of England, inſtead of taking the French, 
advantage of the king of France's misfortune, generouſly Gs 
took his part. On the other hand, Franceſco Sforza, ſee- 
ing himſelf as it were the emperor's ſlave, ſtrove to throw 

off his yoke, and though he miſcarried his attempt however 

produced a good effect, as it ſhewed the emperor the dit- 

poſition of the princes who entered into the plot, which it 

will be neceſſary to explain, in order to give a diſtinct idea 


6 WEI 


of the affairs of thoſe times, wherein England was concerned. 

: But firſt it muſt be ſeen what became of the captive king. 

1 The unfortunate priſoner was kept in the caſtle of Piz- Francis I, [ 
s 2 2ighitone till Eaſter, but with ſo much uneaſineſs on the part!“ sed 1 
m 3 into Spain. 


| of the imperialiſts, that they durſt not remove their troops 
: P 2 from 


Juns. 
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1525. from that quarter, for fear of his being reſcued. At laſt, 
Ly Lanoy hearing, the Venetian ambaſſador at Rome had fre- 
1 quent conferences with the pope, was afraid ſome plot was 

nen forming to deliver the priſoner. Wherefore, without impart- 
ing his deſign to the duke of Bourbon, whom perhaps he 

miſtruſted, he reſolved to convey him into Spain. But this 

was difficult, ſince he had no naval force, and the French 

gallies were at ſea, To remove this obſtacle, he inſinuated 

to the king, that the only way ſpeedily to obtain his liberty 

was to confer in perſon with the emperor : that as the em- 

peror was a generous prince, and had ſhown a concern for 

his misfortune, their interview could not but produce a good 

effect, and promote a ſpeedy peace, Francis agreed to it, 

full of hopes that he ſhould do more himſelf in two or 

three conferences with the emperor, than his miniſters in 

many months. He even lent the viceroy his gallies to carry 

jun into Spain, where he arrived about the middle of 
une. 

He is hut up He flattered himſelf, he ſhould be treated in Spain as king 

in the caſtle John was in England: but at his arrival, he had the morti- 

8 fication to be confined in the caſtle of Madrid, where the 

emperor, inſtead of treating with him in perfon, did not ſo 

The ducheſs much as pay him a viſit. All he could obtain was a ſafe 

of Alengon conduct for his ſiſter the ducheſs of Alengon, who came to 

treat about Madrid in September. She was empowered by the regen! 

"Ea her mother to negotiate with the emperor. But at laſt ſhe 

He falls ſick. Was forced to return and nothing obtained. When ſhe came 

to Madrid, ſhe found the king her brother ſo ill, that his 

Theemperor recovery was deſpaired of. As there was no room to doubt, 

er, that his grief at ſeeing his liberty ſo remote occaſioned his 

illneſs, the emperor poſted from Toledo to Madrid, to viſit 

and comfort him, in the apprehenſion of loſing by his pri. 

ſoner's death the advantages he expected from his captivity. 

Difficulties He put him therefore in hopes of his deliverance in the two 

about the viſits he made him, though in general terms, which howe- 

1105 ver produced the deſired effect, ſince the king recovered his 

health. But when after his recovery he would have renew- 

ed the negotiation, he quickly perceived he was farther from 

his deliverance than he imagined. The emperor {till inſiſted 

upon the reffitution of Burgundy, and when the king offered 

to eſpouſe the princeſs Leonora and hold that duchy as her 

dowry, Charles excuſed himſelf as having promiſed to give 

the queen his ſiſter in marriage to the duke of Bourbon. It 

was no ſmall mortification to Francis to ſee one of his ſubjects 

preferred before him, But what troubled him ſtill more was, 
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that he ſaw it to be only a pretence to retard the concluſion 1525. 
of the treaty. So, in the deſpair the emperor's rigor threw Wy 
him into, he gave the ducheſs of Alengon a writing under Francis or- 
his hand, whereby he conſented and even ordered, that the NT Tin ks 
ſtates of France ſhould crown the dauphin his ſon. This in to be 
France is called the edict of Madrid. But the parliament crowned. 
of Paris thought not fit to record it, either becauſe it was a- Ped ory 
ainſt the laws of the realm, or they deemed ſuch an imper- ris refuſe, 
fect edict to be of no authority ſince the king was not free. P. Daniel. 
It may be, Francis thereby defigned to let the emperor ſee, 
that inſtead of having a king in his power, he ran the hazard 
of having only a prince without dominions. 
Whilſt the emperor amuſed his priſoner in Spain, he acted Theemperor 
with no greater ſincerity with the pope, who did not know * 2 
; = f - . ully with 
what to think of his proceedings, The victorious monarch the pope, 
had courted him very earneſtly, But after making a treaty He fends an 
with him by the viceroy of Naples, he long delayed to ratily \mp-rfect 
it, and at laſt had ſent his ratification without including the TION: 
three ſeparate articles. He ſaid, that as to the duke of Fer- of Rome. 
rara, he could not oblige him to deliver Reggio to the pope, Guicciard, 
being a fief of the empire. As to the ſecond article, whereby 
the emperor was bound to oblige the inhabitants of the Mi- 
laneſe to take their ſalt of the pope's ſubjects, he ſaid, that 
concerned only the duke of Milan, and for his part he could 
not promiſe for others, That for the henefices of Naples, 
he could not agree to that article, unleſs a limitation was 
added, which rendered it of no effect, namely, that what 
had been practiſed in the reigns of the former kings of Na- 
ples ſhould he conformed to. The pope finding, the empe- The pope 
ror refuſed to ratify theſe three articles, would not accept of. 
the ratiſication, and they both remained upon the ſame terms 
as before the treaty. But the emperor had obtained his de- Theemperap 
lires, ſince he had obſtructed the league which was project- 8 
ing againſt him, in rendering the pope ſuſpected by the reſt lan to 
of the ſovereigns. Sforza, on a 
There was another thing which ſhewed the emperor's in- 2 
fincerity, namely, having ſent the inveſtiture of Milan to performed. 
Franceſco Sforza, he clogged it with the condition that Sfor- Guicciard, 
za ſhould pay him twelve hundred thouſand ducats in re- 
compenſe for his charges in keeping that duchy for him. 
As it was evident, Sforza could not poſſibly perform this 
condition, it was no leſs fo that the emperor only fought a 
pretence to continue maſter of Milan, "Theſe things alarmed The pope 
the pope, who heard beſides, that the council of Spain was _ ede 
not favourable to him. And indeed, ſome of the emperor's e 
3 miniſters 
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miniſters had adviſed him to chaſtiſe the pope for joining 
with France at ſo critical a juncture, and compel him to re- 
ſtore Modena to the duke of Ferrara, and Bologna to the 
Bentivoghos. 

On the other hand, the Venetians ſeeing there was no 
likelihood, that the emperor really intended to reſtore Storza, 
could not but be alarmed at his keeping the duchy of Xli— 
lan. Wherefore, they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to per— 
ſuade the pope and the king of England to join with then 
and France againſt the emperor, well knowing that other- 
wile all Italy would fall under the dominion of the houle of 
Auſtria, A letter of Andrea Gritti their dove to cardinal 
Wolſey of the 31ſt of March, extant in the collection of the 
publick acts, ſhows, that theſe able politicians had formed 
this project ſhortly after the battle. The letter indeed 1s 
only an ambaſſador's credentials, who had orders to treat 
with the king upon a very important aſtair. But at ſuch a 
juncture, this important affair could be only the league they 
were projecting. 

Mean while, the pope was extremely embarraſſed, Tn 
attempting to manage too artfully, he made fo many alle 
ſteps, that he knew not which way to turn, This is fre- 
quently the cafe of thoſe, who qunting the great road walk 
through by-ways. Clement VII. could not reſolve either 
to be ſatisfied with the emperor's offers, or enter into a 
league againſt him, In this uncertainty, he choſe to follow 
the example of Leo X. and Julius Il. his predeceſſors, that 
is, to treat with the emperor and his enemies at the ſame 
time, in order to be determined by the events in what 
would be moſt advantageous. 'T'o that end, whillt he was 
treating at Rome with the Venetians, he ſent cardinal Sal- 
viati to Spain, to negotiate with the emperor, putting into 
his hands a diſpenſation, deſired by that monarch, to marry 
his niece Iſabella of Portugal. But the diſpenſation was not 
to be delivered to the emperor till after the concluſion 0i 
the treaty. 

The affairs of Italy being in this ſituation, another acct- 
dent happened, which plainly ſhowed the emperor only ſought 
to amuſe all the ſovereigns by a feigned moderation, whilſt in 
truth he was ſolely thinking of extending his dominions. 
His league with Adrian VI. and the reſt of the ſtates of Italy, 
was founded upon Franceſco Sforza's reſtoration to the duchy 
of Milan. As this was the common intereſt of Italy, fo 
was it likewiſe the only bond by which the emperor had 


found means to unite all the potentates againſt France, then 
in 
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in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. That league had ſuceceded 
according to the defires of the allies. The French were 
driven out of Italy, and Sforza reſtored. But though the 
emperor had pretended to give him the inveſtiture, he had not 
et done it, becauſe Sforza was nat able to pay the twelve 
hundred thouſand ducats he demanded. Ee was made to 
hope he ſhould obtain more moderate terms, but that was 
only to amuſe him, and remove his as well the pope's and 
Venetians ſuſpicion, that the emperor intended to keep the 
duchy for himſelf, or give it to his brother the archduke 

Ferdinand. 
What was then but a bare ſuſpicion, ſoon became a cer- 
tainty, The duke of Bourbon going into Spain, to take care 
of his concerns, Ferdinand d'Avalos, marquis of Peſcara, 
was commiſſioned by the emperor to command in Italy, 
Shortly after, Pefcara affected to appear very ditjatished, and 
openly to complain of the emperor's ingratitude. He car- 
ried his diſſimulation ſo far, that at laſt he inipired Jeronimo 
Morone, the duke of Milan's chancellor, with the boldneſs 
to ſound him, to ſee whether by his means the Spaniards 
might be driven out of the Milaneſe. Peſcara hearkened to 
his infinuations, had ſeveral conferences with him, and ma- 
naged fo dexterouſly, that he engaged Morone to cauſe the 
duke himſelf to ſpeak to him about the affair. Morone's 
project was to kill all the Spaniards in the duchy of Milan, 
and make Peſcara king of Naples. As this could not be ef- 
tected without foreign aid, Peſcara propoſed to engage in the 
plot, the pope, the regent of France, and the Venetians. 
Accordingly, thele three powers came into it, and promiled 
their aſſiſtance. When matters were almoſt 1ipz, Peicara re- 
ceived the emperor's orders to diſpoſſeſs the duke of Milan 
entirely, He began with ſeizing Morone, and then con- 
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ſtrained the duke, who was not able to reſiſt, to reſign the the caſtl: of 
city of Milan and all the reſt of the towns in his poſſeſſion. Milan. 


Only the caſtle of Milan Sforza would not deliver, which 
was therefore immediately beſieged. Thus the emperor had 
a plauſible colour to render himſelf maſter of the duchy, and 
the pope and Venetians could not complain of his punithing 
Sforza's treachery, ſince there were evident proots that they 
themſelves were concerned in the plot. 

The artifice practiſed by the emperor to ſeize the M:laneſe, 
ſerved only to confirm the Venetians in their reſolution to 
hazard all to hinder that duchy from remaining in the hands 
of the houſe of Auſtria, Without troubling themſelves to 
Juſtify their conduct, they plainly told the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
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1525. dor, who preſſed them to join with the emperor, that Sfor- 
2h24 reſtoration was a preliminary they would never depart 
from. If Clement VII. had ſhown the ſame reſolution, the 
The pope is emperor would have been a little embarraſſed. But the pope 
yo" tulpence by acting too politickly ſuffered himſelf to be deceived, as he 
o declare © 3 
himſelf, had been before. He had a legate in Spain, who was treat- 
ing with the emperor, whilſt himſelt was negotiating at 
Rome with the French and Venetian ambaſſadors a league 
againſt that monarch. He impatiently waited the ſucceſs of 
his legate's negotiation, and as the concluſion was Jong de- 
layed, he appointed a day to fign a league with France and 
He ſuffers Venice. But in the interval, receiving advice that his treaty 
_ 32 was concluded at Madrid, he would hear no more of the 
by the Spa- league. Soon after, the emperor ſent him by an expreſs the 
niſh ambaſ- treaty concluded in Spain, which he found ſo equivocal and 
2 ambiguous, that he refuſed to ratify it. The Spaniſh am- 
uicciard. Bn * 238 
baſtador pretending to be himſelf ſurpriſed at the ambiguities 
of the treaty, ſtrenuouſſy maintained, they were ids, 
and told the pope, he might draw the treaty as he pleaſed, 
and engaged to have it ſigned by the emperor within two 
months. This delay was only to hinder the pope from en- 
tering into the league during that time, and Clement ſuffered 
himſelf to be deceived by the aſſurance wherewith the am- 
Pefcara's baſſador ſpoke, This was tranſacted in December 1525, 
death. and in the ſame month died Peſcara. 
Henry Having thus ſhown the ſituation of affairs in Italy, we mult 
vag oo ſee what paſſed at the court of England, where was no lels 
Frs Caballing than at Rome and Venice, ſince it was then really 
Guiccard, debating to preſerve the balance of Europe, which leaned 
Hollinsch. too much to one fide, The equality between the two houſes 
of France and Auſtria was properly what made England 
conſiderable, and conſequently was an advantage not to be 
neglected. But there were other reaſons that incited Henry 
Theemperor to forſake the emperor, and join with France, Though the 
oy 1 treaty of Bruges or Windſor ſeemed to have inſeparably uni- 
ed with one ted the emperor and Henry, it is however certain, they were 
another, not pleaſed with one another, becauſe each was deſirous to 
make their union ſubſervient to his own affairs, without any 
regard to his ally. Probably cardinal Wolſey, who was 
very angry with the emperor, did not a little contribute to 
diſpoſe his maſter to a rupture. 
Cauſes of The princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, was affianced to 
their falling the emperor, and yet the king her father had offered her to 


out. 


Guicciard, the king of Scotland. On the other hand, the emperor had 
not ſcrupled to conclude his own marriage with Iſabella of 
; Portugal, 
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Portugal, as if he had not been engaged to Mary, and from 
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hence theſe two monarchs ſhowed they had very little regard wy 


for one another. Charles hearing that Henry was treating of 
a marriage between his daughter and the king of Scotland, 
took that occaſion to throw upon him the rupture of his 
marriage. In March » he ſent into England the lord of Bu- 
ren, and the preſident of the council of Mechlin, to require 
the king to ſend him immediately the princeſs, pay down the 
covenanted dowry, and purſuant to their league, enter Pi- 
cardy with a powerful army, as he ſhould have done the 
laſt year. It was eaſy for Henry to perceive, the emperor 
ſought only to juſtify himſelf, without any intention to ac- 
compliſh his marriage with Mary, and this way of proceed- 
ing was not very proper to preferve a good underitanding. 
But on the other hand, the emperor had no leſs reaſon to 
complain of him. Henry had promiſed to find a hundred 
thouſand crowns a month for the duke of Bourbon's expedi- 
tion into France, or to make a powerful diverſion in Picardy. 
But after ſetting the affair on foot by the firſt monthly pay- 
ment, he had ſtopped there without making any attempt 
againſt France, Nay, he had demanded the money due to 
him, when he knew the emperor was not able to pay him. 
This proceeding ſeemed to demonſtrate he only ſought a 
pretence. Moreover, the emperor was informed, that in 
October laſt, when Francis I. was marching into Italy, a 
perſon without character came to London from the regent, 
and had ſeveral conferences with cardinal Wolſey. But then 
Charles had promiſed to invade France on the ſide of Spain, 
without having done any thing towards it. And yet he took 
it very ill that Henry ſhould diſappoint him. Thus theſe 
two monarchs who were thought ſo ſtrictly united, and whoſe 
union made France and Italy tremble, were in reality eſ- 
tranged from one another, and ready to quarrel. In all ap- 
pearance, the conferences of the perſon from France with 
cardinal Wolſey had taken effect. Beſides, the cardinal who 
was very revengeful, muſt have been extremely incenſed 
with the emperor for deceiving him twice, after a politive 
promiſe to help him to the papacy, 

It was in the beginning of March that the emperor's two 
ambaſſadors diſcharged their commiſſion. But before they 
had received an anſwer, the news of the battle of Pavia, 
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and the taking of the king of France reached England =, by 
a letter from the governeſs of Flanders, with another from 
Lanoy, written on the very day of the battle. As the court 
of England then ſtood inclined, this news was by no means 
agreeable, Nevertheleſs, as it was ſtill neceſſary to diſſem- 
ble, Henry ordered a folemn maſs to be celebrated at St, 
Paul's, where he was pleaſed to be preſent in perſon Y, with- 
out however cauſing te deum to be ſung *. His aim was to 
make the emperor's ambaſſadors believe, it was on account 
of the victory, and withal to ſhow a regard for France, by 
avoiding to expreſs any joy at her misfortune. 

Some days after, the council was aſſembled to conſider 
what was to be done at this juncture. The queſtion was, 
whether the opportunity ſhould be embraced to make con- 
queſts upon France, in proſecuting the king's title to that 
kingdom, or whether it was more expedient to aſſiſt and 
preſerve France entire, and oppoſe the growing power of the 
houſe of Auſtria, As to the firſt point, it is certain, if on 
this occaſion, England had ſtrictly united with the emperor, 
and made vigorous efforts on the ſide of Picardy, France in 
her preſent condition would have been irrecoverably loſt. For, 
inſtead of being able to withſtand the arms of theſe two 
powerful enemies, it was not poſſible for her to reſiſt the em- 
peror without the king of England's aſſiſtance. But on the 
other hand, it was conſidered, that France could not be ruined 
without rendering the emperor too powerful : that he was 
already in poſſeſſion of Spain, and had alſo an eye upon Por- 
tugal, by marrying his niece Iſabella as it was publickly re- 
ported: that his late victory in Milan gave him ſuch a ſupe- 
riority in Italy, that probably the pope and the Venetians 
would not be able to make head againſt him: that he poſ- 
ſeſſed almoſt all the Low Countries with large and rich pro- 
vinces in Germany ; not to reckon the imperial dignity which 
was become as hereditary in his family : that if by a power- 
ful diverſion, an opportunity was given him to conquer the 
French provinces bordering upon Spain and Italy, the mot 
the king could expect was, to ſhare France with him: but 


it was to be feared, that afterwards the emperor would be- 


come his enemy, and the more formidable, as there would 
be no proportion between their forces, nor any ſtate in Eu- 
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rope capable of ſupporting the weakeſt : thatetherefore, ſup- 
poſing the king had in France all the ſucceſs he could wiſh, 
in aggrandiſing himſelf in that kingdom, he would only be 
involved for the future in an unequal war with the emperor, 
who very probably would never be ſatisfied till he had diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Engliſh of their conqueſts : that what had palled 
between Lewis XII. and Ferdinand, in reſpect of the king- 
dom of Naples, was a clear evidence how difficult it is for 
ſuch partitions long to ſubſiſt: that upon all theſe accounts, 
it was more for the intereſt of England, to make a vigorous 
effort to ſupport France, and enable her to be always a ba- 
lance to the power of the houſe of Auſtria : that the happi- 
neſs and glory of England conſiſted in the equality between 
the king of France and the emperor, ſince thereby England 
was always in condition to remain arhiter of Europe, and 
make herſelf courted by both ſides: that there was no other 
way to cauſe trade to flouriſh, wherein conſiſted all her 
ſtrength, and without which the Engliſh could never hope to 
render themſelves formidable: that if, on the contrary, it 
was reſolved to complcat the deſtruction of France, and 
a war ſhould afterwards happen with the emperor, of which 
there was great probability, at once would be loſt the trade 
with France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, Germany, which 
would quickly reduce England to exireme poverty : that at 
leaſt, it would thereby be out of her power to have land 
and ſea forces ſufficient to balance the emperor's pawer. In 
ſhort, if France came to be divided between the emperor and 
the king, Scotland would certainly join in alliance with the 
emperor, and continue to annoy England by frequent diver- 
ſions as ſhe had always done in favour of France. Jo theſe 
conſiderations another of greater weight was added, namely, 
that a league with the emperor to conquer France was not 
the ſame thing, as one with the regent in defence of that 
kingdom: that in the firſt, the emperor's fole aim would 
be to make the Engliſh forces ſerve to enable him to puſh his 
conqueſts elſewhere ; but at the ſame time he would oppoſe 
directly or indirectly the king's increaſe of power: that this 
was the uſual! policy of princes when they joined with thoſe 
weaker than themſelves : that it could be the leſs doubted that 
the emperor would follow this maxim, as even before the 
battle of Pavia, he had ſhewn, that he conſidered the king 
only as his inſtrument to promote his deſigns in Italy; bur 
if the king joined with France, the two allies having the fame 
view, would as is uſual in defenſive leagues act unanimouily : 
that on the other- hand, in the preſent juncture, France not 
being 
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1525. being able to ſupport herſelf without the aſſiſtance of England, 
Way —— would readily accept what terms ſhould be impoſed upon her, 
- which was an advantage more real and certain than any to 
be expected from the invaſion of that kingdom : in a word, 
nothing could be more glorious for the kingdom, than to re- 
lieve France in her diſtreſs and free her captive king: that 
by ſo doing he would truly acquire the title of arbiter and 
deliverer of Europe, and make of the king of France a friend, 

who probably would eternally remember ſuch a favour. 
Henry re- Theſe were the reaſons that induced the king and council 
ſolves tolup- to take part with France. They were perfectly agreeable to 

France, D * i Þ y 4g 

He uſes for to the king's and the cardinal's inclinations, and to the mea- 
pretence the ſures they had now begun to take, The only buſineſs was 
re Ants _ to ſeek a pretence to break with the emperor by throwing up- 
— on him the blame of the rupture. This is a thing to which 
princes are very attentive. When they wage unjuſt Wars, 
they would perſuade the world that they are founded upon 
juſtice and equity, without any motive of envy, jealouſy, am- 
bition and avarice. The war Henry was meditating againſt 
the emperor was, as we have ſeen, wholly founded upon po- 
licy. And that would have been ſufficient to juſtify it. But 
he choſe rather to ground it upon the pretended injuries re- 
ceived from the emperor. The reaſon of this conduct is evi- 
dent. It ſeldom happens that policy and equity agree, and 
Henry, like moſt princes, had rather be counted a great po- 
He ſends litician than an honeſt man. However, the reſolution being 
nip taken to ſupport France, Cuthbert Tunſtal biſhop of London 
—r and fir Robert Wingfield were ſent into Spain, to demand of 
Stow, the emperor ſeveral things which it was known he would not 
— 4, grant. Firſt, That as the war was made at a common 
upon the Charge, it was reaſonable the king of England ſhould par- 
emperor, take of the fruits of the victory of Pavia. That therefore, 
purſuant to their alliance, it ſhould be ſtipulated in the treaty 
with the captive king, that Henry ſhould be reſtored to what 
belonged to him in France. Secondly, That if this could 
not be obtained by fair means, the emperor, according to the 
treaty, ſhould prepare to invade France from Spain, whilſt 
the Engliſh acted in Picardy, and that the war ſhould not 
ceaſe till the king of England had acquired all that belonged 
to him: that the emperor ought to be the readier to aſſiſt 
the king of England in obtaining his deſires, becauſe by his 
marriage with the heireſs of England, all theſe acquiſitions 
would finally devolve to him. Thirdly, That as it was ſaid 
in the treaty of Windſor, the two allies ſhould mutually 
deliver all uſurpers upon each other's right, Henry required, 
purſuant 
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purſuant to that article, that the king of France ſhould be 1525. 
delivered to him the ſame day princeſs Mary was conſigned to Wynn 
the emperor. 

Theſe demands were for the moſt part of ſuch a nature, Theemperor 
that the emperor eaſily perceived, Henry only ſought a pre- _ in 
tence to break with him. Indeed, he could not receive the kerns. 

rinceſs Mary, ſince he was determined to marry Iſabella of 
Portugal, and much leſs would he deliver the captive king, 
and fo part with the advantage he expected from his victory. 
Having therefore framed his anſwer in general terms, deno- 
ting his unwillingneſs to grant what was demanded, he af- 
forded Henry the pretence he was ſeeking to join with the re- 
gent of France. When this reſolution was divulged, the court Henry re- 
of England took care to publiſh the reaſons of the rupture gie ice 
with the emperor. They were briefly theſe : that the governeſs laber. 
of the Low Countries, inſtead of providing for the war her He publiſhes 
quota of forces, had privately treated with France : that the the reaſons, 
Flemings had broken the treaty of commerce in ſeveral arti- Heibert. 
cles * : that the emperor had not paid the king the ſums due 
to him: that in the terms on which he had offered to releaſe 

the king of France, he had very neglizently and in general 
only mentioned Henry's right, as a thing of little moment : 
that he was now treating of his marriage with the princeſs of 

Portugal, in contempt of the princeſs Mary to whom he was 
contracted. Laſtly, That the Turks being about to invade 
Chriſtendom d, it was neceſſary that all chriſtian princes 

ſhould join their forces againſt them, which could not be done 

without a general peace; but this peace could not be effected, 

whilſt the emperor remained in arms to aggrandize himſelf at 

the expence of other princes. Theſe are the reaſons alledged 
in vindication of the king's conduct. But the true reaſon was 
the Juſt jealouſy with which the emperor's power inſpired 
England and the reſt of Europe. However, Henry did not 
think proper to proclaim war againſt the emperor, being un- 
willing by ſo raſh a ſtep, to prejudice his intended treaty with 
France, He contented himſelf with ordering his ambaifadory 
in Spain to intercede in his name, in behalf of the captive 
king, though he expected little from that interceſſion. Mean Embaſly of 
while, he acquainted the regent of France, that if ſhe would Arr 


® They had not only infolently Flemings, Rapin hath, by miſtake, 
freated divers of our merchants, but, Florentines, See Herbert, p. 65. 
contrary to a remonſtrance made in that b They had now taken Belgrade 
behalf, had raiſed the value of our coin, and Rhodes, and thereby opened ſeve- 
and thereby ſecretly derived great ſums ral ways into Italy and Germany, Her- 
into their country, Inſtead of the bert. 


fend 
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1525. ſend ambaſſadots to treat with him, there might follow a 
LH — treaty advantageous to the Sing her ſon and to both king- 
NN doms. The regent immediately appointed ſean Joachim 
* r. 37 de Paſſau lord of Vaux, the ſame that had begun the ne- 
Hollingh, gotiation with cardinal Wolſey, and Jean Brinon preſident 
of Roan. Their commiſſion was dated at Lyons, June the 
th. 

Wolſey re- ; Whilſt the treaty between France and England was nego- 
folves to lea tiating at London, Henry, knowing how it would end, com- 


money with- a : 
bat the par- Mitted the raiſing of money to cardinal Wolſey's care. The 


lament. moſt natural way was to apply to the parliament. But Wol- 
1 ſey was too haughty to expoſe himſelf to a refuſal or conteſt 
Hall. with the houſe of commons, as it had once before happen— 
Hollingh, ed. So, reſolving to uſe a ſpecdier means and more agree- 
; able to his temper, he granted commiſſions in the King's 
name e, to levy throughout the kingdom the fixth part of 

every lay-man's goods, and the fourth of the clergy's ©. Theſe 
commitions were no ſooner publiſhed, but the nation was in 

a great fermentation. This method of raiſing money was u- 

niverſally deemed a maniſeſt breach of magna charta, and an 
incroachment of ſo great conſequence, that there was like to 

The king have been a general rebellion, The king being informed of 
dilavows it. it, immediately iſſued out a proclamation, diſavowing theſe 
commiſſions which had been publiſhed in his name, and de- 
claring he would exact nothing of his people by force, nor 
demand any thing but by way of benevolence, as practiſed in 
He demands the reign of Edward IV. But it was quickly perceived, this 
TOY? was only an artitice to extort under another name, what the 
people refuſed to give by force. For, the benevolence de— 
manded by the king was almoſt equal to what was at firſt re- 

The city of quired by way of authority. The Londoners being taxed firſt, 
—_— ®P- the magiſtrates excuſed themſelves as benevolences were abo- 
The cardinal liſhed by Richard III. The cardinal exclaimed againſt it as 
keeps his if it had been the moſt extravagant aſſertion in the world. 
"pg He told them Richard III. was a tyrant and uſurper, and 
Stow. tnerefore laws made in his reign could not limit the ſovereign's 
power. But as this argument had no great effect, he ſent 

tor the chief of the common council of the city one by one 


To the moſt conſiderable perſons - ſhillings and four pence z of ſuch as 


in each county, Hall, fol, 137. were worth twenty pounds, two ſhil- 

d The cardinal pretended, that this lings and eight pence 3 and of thoſe 
money was (0 be applied towards car- that had from under twenty pounds to 
rying war 1% France, See Hall, fol. twenty ſhillings, twelve pence in the 


1:7, 138. He demanded of perſons pound, Hall, fol. 138. 
that were werth fifty pounds, three 


to 


=> © 
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to intimidate them, deſiring at any rate to compaſs his ends 1525. 
without being obliged to call a parliament. But whilſt he Cy 
was thus employed, there was an inſurection near London ©, Inſurrection 
which probably would have drawn in the whole kingdom, if 2 
a timely ſtop had not been put to it. The ſpeedy courſe that Hall, 
was taken to diſperſe the ſeditious ſucceeded as the court could It is ap- 
wiſh. They who had taken up arms ſeeing themſelves not yet Veaſed. 
ſufficiently ſupported, ſubmitted to the king's mercy, and 
ſome of the ring-leaders were impriſoned. The king finding The kiag 
how the nation ſtood affected, thought proper to ſatisfy them throws the 
by ſhewing he was not concerned 1n the violent proceedings — r _ 
of his miniſter. Wherefore he declared in full council, that Hall. 
his intention was not to puniſh any perſon for the commoti- Stow. 
on. The cardinal perceiving, the king threw all the blame Hellinsch. 
upon him, vindicated himſelf as well as he could, without 
accuſing the king, alledging, he had the judges opinion for 
what he had done. It ſuch an excuſe were admitted, it 
would be no longer neceſſary for a king of England to apply 
to the parliament f.r money. The judges being appointed by 
the king, it would not be difficult for him to have their opi- 
nion on his fide. But though there have been judges ſo 
hardy as to decide points of this conſequence, as in the 
reigns of Richard II. Charles I. James II. very few eſcaped 
the puniſhment due to their preſumption. The parliament 
never intended that the privileges of the nation ſhould depend 
upon the deciſion of the judges. The council finding the king The affair 
was not inclined to ſupport what the cardinal had done, and ends mildly, 
on the other hand, not daring to come upon the cardinal | 
himſclf, thought fit to throw all the fault, without naming 
any perſon, upon thoſe that had given the king wrong infor- 
mation, and to releaſe the priſoners after a ſevere reprimand. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the priſoners being brought before 
the council, the cardinal ſharply rebuked them, aggravating 
the heinouſneſs of their offence, and adding that the king was 
pleaſed to grant them his pardon, provided they would find 
ſureties for their good behaviour for the future. But the pri- Herbert, 
foners replying, they could find none, the cardinal and duke Hall. 
of Norfolk ſaid, they would be bound for them; whereupon 
they were diſcharged. | 

When the king had diſcovered that he approved not all Heary re- 
the cardinal's actions. People ventured more boldly to com- cvs /everal 


: ' ' plaint 
plain of his conduct. The truth is, he oppreſſed the nati- 3 


cardinal. 
e In Suffolk, where the weavers and number of about four thouſand, Hall, T 


other artificers aſſembled out of Lan- fol, 141. 
ham, Sudbury, Hadley, &c, to the 


on, 


. 


— 
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1525. On, and more eſpecially the clergy, in a ſtrange manner. 
Ly) The inſtrument of his oppreſſions was John Allen * his chap- 
Merbert. lain, who kept no meaſures, well knowing his maſter's pro- 
Hall, tection would not fail him on occaſion. Mean while, how 

great ſoever the cardinal's power was, a private perſon ven- 
tured to commence a ſuit againſt Allen, and profecuted him 
ſo vigorouſly that at laſt the affair came to the king's know- 
ledge, who was informed at the ſame time of ſeveral other 
complaints of the people. He had hitherto fancied, there had 
never been in England ſo mild a government as his, being ig- 
He is like to Norant of the ill uſe Wolſey made of his authority. This in- 
turn him out formation threw him into fo terrible a rage, that the cardinal 
1 was like to have been entirely diſgrac'd. It was not with- 
appeaſes Out the utmoſt ſubmiſſion that he appeaſed the king's anger, 
him, ſhowing him withal his laſt will, wherein he had made him 
his heir. This he did to intimate that he was labouring for 
him, and that the outrages he committed were only to increaſe 
the inheritance the king was one day to enjoy. Nothing can 
more fully expreſs the king's ſentiments concerning him, than 
his letter to the cardinal atter having pardoned him. A trag- 
ment whereof inferted by lord Herbert in his hiſtory, is as 
follows : 


The king's “ 


S touching the matter of Wilton s, ſeeing it is in 
letter to the cc 


no other ſtrain than you write of, and you being al- 


re ans e fo ſo ſuddenly (with the falling ſick of your ſervants) afraid, 
p. 67. „ and troubled; I marvel not that it over- ſlipped you as it 


« did. But it is no great matter, ſtanding the cale as it doth; 
te for it AN in my hand, as I perceive by your letter, and 
« your default was not fo great, ſeeing the election was but 
conditional. Wherefore, my lord, ſeeing the humbleneſs 
© of your ſubmiſſion, and though the caſe were much more 
„ heinous, I can be content for to remit it, being right glad, 


f John Allen, doctor of law, the 
ſame that was judge of the cardinal's 
court, was made archbiſhop of Dublin 


in 1528, and barbarovſly murdered by 


Thomas Fitzgerard, eldeſt fon to the 
earl of Kildare, 1534. Antiq. Oxf. 
This Allen, who is ſaid by Hall to 
have been a man of more learning than 
virtue, or good conſcience, was com- 
miſſioned by the cardinal, in conſe- 
quence of his legatine power, to viſit 
all religious houſes; and accordingly 
he 11d from one religious houſe to ano- 
ther, with a great train, in a kind of 


perpetual progreſs or viſitation, and did 
the cardinal no little ſervice, Hall, 
fol. 148. Herbert, p. 67. 

E This matter of Wilton was this: 
the cardinal had elected a perſon pri- 
or 15 of the nunnery there, for whom 
the king had ſome way previoully ex- 
preſſed his diſlike, _ The priorets of 
the nunnery of Wilton, was a barone!s 
hy her title, as were alſo thoſe of 
Shaftſbury, Barkin, and St. Mary's, 
in Wincheſter, which were the only 
ones that were ſo in England, See 


Fiddes Lif, Wolf, p. 398. 
| 6 that 
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that according to mine intent, my monitions and warnings 1525. 
have been benignly and lovingly accepted on your behalf Cy, 
promiſing you, that the very affection I bear you cauſed 
« me thus to do, As touching the help of religious houſes 
&« to the building of your college, I would it were more, ſo 
« it be lawfully ; for my intent is none, but that it ſhould fo 
« appear to all the world, and the occaſion of all their 
«© mumbling might be ſecluded and put away; for, furely 

there is great murmuring of it throughout all the realm, 
* both good and bad. They fay not that all that is ill- gotten 

is beſtowed upon the college, but that the college is the 
& cloak for covering all miſchiefe; This grieveth me, I aſ- 
% ſure you, to hear it ſpoken of him, which I fo entirely 
% love. Wherefore, methought I could do no leſs, than 
thus friendly to admoniſh you. One thing more I perceive 
by your own letter, which a little methinketh toucheth 
conſcience, and that is, that you have received money of 
e the exempts for having of their old viſitors. Surely, this 
can hardly be with good conſcience, For, and they were 
% good, why ſhould you take money? And if they were ill, 

it were a ſinful act. Howbeit, your legacy herein might, 
peradventure, apud homines, be a cloak, but not apud 
„Deum. Wherefore, you, thus moniſhed by him who ſo 
entirely loveth you, I doubt not, will deſiſt, not only from 
this, (if conſcience will not bear it) but from all other 
things which would tangle the ſame ; and, in ſo doing, 
we will ſing, te laudant angel: atque archangeli, te laudat 
omnis ſpiritus : and thus an end I make of this, though 
rude, yet loving letter, defiring you as benevolently to take 
it, as I do mean it, for I enſure you, (and I pray you think it 
ſo) that there remaineth, at this hour, no ſpark of diſplea- 
ſure towards you in my heart. And thus fare you well, and 
«* be no more perplext. Written with the hand of your loving 
* ſovereign and friend, 


an © 
R == 


HENRY- KR. 
This letter ſhews the king was informed of ſeveral of the The cardinal 
f cardinal's miſdemeanours. But he did not yet thoroughly n Gurt 
| know him, his affection for him combating in his heart the thoſe whom 
bdeinouſneſs of his proceedings, and making him believe, that he miſtruſts, 
bo faults were the pure effects of his great zeal for the found- 
nig of his college. Had he not been thus prepoſſeſſed in his 


favour, he might have been more fully informed. But it was 
very dangerous to ſpeak directly againſt a favourite, to whom 
the king ſtill ſhowed ſo great kindneſs. Mean while, the 
Vol. VI. Q cardinal 
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Stow. 
Herbert. 


The king 
reſtores him 
to his 
friendſhip. 
AR, Pub. 
XIV. p. 39. 
Henry the 
king's natu- 
ral fon made 
duke of 
Richmond. 
Act. Pub. 
XIV. p. 42. 
July 16. 
Negotiation 
with the 
French 
ambaſſadors. 
Hall. 
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cardinal finding by this inſtance, what his enemies would be 
capable of doing againſt him, if they had the king's ear, was 
very careful to remove from court all he ſuſpected. At the 
ſame time, he ſtrove to preſerve the king's love and eſteem 
by all ſorts of condeſcenſions. He had now built at Hamp- 
ton Court a ſtately palace, which outſhone in beauty all the 
king's houſes, But what had lately happened convincing him 


it might breed a jealouſy in the king, he made him a preſent 


of it b, as if from the very firſt he had intended to build it 
for him. He meant to inſinuate by this preſent, that he heap- 
ed up riches purely for his ſake, which ſucceeded accord- 
ingly. The king had the ſame confidence in him as before, 
which the murmurs of the people feemed to have altered a 
little. This year he obtained the king's letters patents for 
founding the college at Oxtord. 

About the ſame time, the king created Henry Fitz-Ro 
his natural ſon duke of Richmond and Somerſet, and high- 
admiral of England, though he was but tix years old i. As 
he had no legitimate fon, he was extremely fond of this 
baſtard, whom he had by the lady Elizabeth Blunt k. 

Whilſt thele things paſſed, the cardinal was employed in 
treating with the French ambaſſadors. The beginning of 
June the regent had (ent general full powers to her two am- 
baſſadors. But in the courle of the negotiation they found 
they ſhould have occaſion for more particular powers, to ſet- 
tle the ſums due from the king of France to the king of Eng- 
land, and which conſiſting of ſeveral articles were to be put 


h And the king, in exchange, per- 
mittea him to live in his palace at 
Richmond : at which, it ſeems, the 
people were highly offended, See Hall, 
fol. 144. 

i He was born in the prior's houſe 
at Blackmore, in Eſſex, and firſt made 
knight of the garter, then earl of 
Nottingham, and the ſame day duke 


of Richmond and Somerſet, on the 


18th of June, He was. conſtituted 
likewiſe lieutenant general beyond the 
Trent, and warden general of the 
marches of Scotland. After which he 
was bred up with Henry, earl of Sur- 
rey, at Windſor, from whence they 
went both together to ſtudy at Paris, 
Their friendſhip was endeared by the 
duke's marrying Mary, the earl's lifter, 
daughter to Thomas, duke of Nor- 
folk, by whom he had no iſſue, He 
wes very perſonable and of great ca- 


pectation, and for abilities of mind and 
body, one of the rareſt of his time, 
But he departed this life in the 17th 
year of his age, and was buried at 
Thetford, in Norfolk. Herbert, Dug- 
dale's Baron. vol. II. p. 305, —On 
the ſame 18th day of June, was Henry 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, created 
marquis of Exeter, Henry Brandon, 
ſon of the duke of Suffo!k, earl of 
Lincoln, fir Thomas Manners, earl of 
Rutland, fir Henry Clifford, earl ot 
Cumberland, fir Robert Ratcliff, lord 
Fitzwalter, viſcount Fitzwalter, and fir 
Thomas Bulleyn, viſcount Rochford. 
Hall, fol. 148. 

k Daughter of fir John Blunt, widow 
of fir Gilbert Talboys, who was thought 
for her rare endowments of nature and 
ornaments of education, to be the beau- 
ty and maſter piece of her time, Ibid. 


inte 


B 


into one according to Henry's intention. Theſe new powers 1525. 


were diſpatched the 16th of Auguſt, Upon ſuch an extraor-- - 


dinary occaſion, the French ambaſſadors had properly nothing 
to do but to comply with the king of England's pleaſure. 
Their aim being to diſingage him from the emperor, and u- 
nite him with the king their maſter, there was no diſputing 


upon the terms. But it muſt be confefled that on this occa- Henry's ge- 


fion, Henry behaved with uncommon generoſity. Though — 


he might have demanded towns and even provinces, in return France, 
for the friendſhip he was pleaſed to contract with Francis I, 

and for the charges he was going to be engaged in, he con- 
tented himſelf with ſecuring by new treaties the ſums that 

were juſtly due to him. Theſe treaties being ready, were 
ſigned at Moore, a houſe of the king's , on the 3oth of 
Auguſt. 

The firſt contained a defenſive league between France Treaty of 
and England, againſt all powers ſpiritual or temporal, that Moore — 
ſhould invade either of the two kingdoms. The allies of the Hie! 
two kings were included by name in the league n, but with treaties, 
the limitation, that this article was not to be underſtood of 4: Pub. 
thoſe who had uſurped any thing upon either of the two prin- . 
cipal contractors ſince the league concluded at London, Du Tillet, 
October the iſt, 1518. Hence the emperor, who had lately Herbert. 
conquered the duchy of Milan, was excluded. Moreover, 

Henry I. engaged to uſe his beſt endeavours to procure the 
liberty of Francis. 
The ſecond treaty concerned the payment of the ſums due AR. Pub. 


to Henry from the king of France, namely, 1. by a treaty XIV. b. 5%. 


of the 7th of Auguſt, 1515, one million of crowns of gold. 
2. By another of the 12th of January, 1518, for the reſtitu- 
tion of Tournay, five hundred thouſand crowns of gold. 
z. By another of the ſame date, twenty three thouſand livres 

ournois. 4. By another of November the 13th, 1520, 
four hundred fixty two thouſand crowns. For all theſe ſums 
the regent bound herſelf in the king her ſon's name, to pay 
Henry two millions of crowns of gold, of thirty five pence 
Tournois each, which being reduced to crowns de ſoleil, of 


In Hertfordſhire, and his mother : thoſe named by king 

m Their common allies were the Henry, were the emperor, and his bro- 
pope, Venice, the kings of Hungary ther Ferdinand, the king of Denmark, 
and Portugal, and the duke of Ferrara; the queen dowager of France, Marga- 
and thoſe named by France in parti- ret, archducheſs of Auſtria, the biſhop 
cular, the kings of Scotland and Na- of Liege, the dukes of Urbino, Cleves, 
varte ; the dukes of Savoy, Lorrain, and Juliers, the houſe of Medicis, the 
Gueldres ; the Switzers ; the marquis Florentines, and the Hanſe towns, Ry- 
of Saluzzo, the marquis of Montferrat, mer's Fad, tom, XIV, p. 51. 
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1525. thirty eight pence, amounted to the ſum of eighteen hundred 
and ninety four thouland, ſeven hundred, thirty ſix crowns, 


p. 65, 67, 
90—101. 


p. 69 


p. 74. 


and thirty two pence Tournois . This ſum was to be paid 
at ſeveral times, viz. forty ſeven thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty eight crowns, within forty days after the date of the 


| treaty ; the like ſum on the firſt of November next, and the 


ſame every ſix months till the whole was paid. This made 
in all forty payments, conſequently the whole ſum was to be 
paid in twenty years, 

It was farther agreed by the ſame treaty, that if Henry died 
before he had received the two millions, the arrears were to 
be paid to his heirs and ſucceſſors. But in caſe he out lived 
the payment of the whole, he ſhould receive during life, a 
yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns to ceaſe at his 
death. 

To ſecure the performance of the treaty, the regent was to 
ſwear to it ſolemnly before the Engliſh ambaſladors, and 
Francis I. was to ratify and ſwear to it immediately after his 
return into France, Loans, Henry had for ſecurity, the 
cardinal of Bourbon, the dukes of Vendome and Longueville, 
the earls of St. Paul, Maulevrier, Brienne, the lords of 
Montmorency, Lautrec, and Breze, the cities of Paris, 
Lyons, Orleans, Toulouſe, Amiens, Bourdeaux, Tours, 
and Rheims e. 

It muſt be obſerved, that in the ſum of two millions of 
crowns due to Henry, there was no deduction of what he had 
received from Francis I. from the year 1515, to their rup- 
ture. This was all the advantage Henry made, which was 
not very great, conſidering how little punctual the king of 
France was in hus payments, | 

By a third treaty, the regent engaged to pay to Mary, 
Henry's ſiſter, queen dowager of France, all the arrears of 
her dowry at ſeveral payments, namely, five thouſand crowns 
within forty days after the date of the treaty, and a like ſum 
every ſix months till the whole was diſcharged. Moreover, 
ſhe pcomilcd to let her enjoy her dowry for the future. 

There was allo @ fourth treaty, which ran, that the 
king of Scotland ſhouid be reckoned in the number of the 
allies of France, but on condition the Scots committed no 


n —Deges, octies centum millium o All theſe lords and cities were to 
coronarum auri de ſole, & ncnaginta ſend a bond with their ſeal annexed, 
quatuor millium coronarum auri de ſole, within two months, under the obli- 
ſeptingentarum triginta ſex coronarum gation and forfeiture of all their goods, 
auri de ſole, & triginta duorum ſoli- Ibid. p. 65. 
dorum turonenſium.—Ibid. p. 59, 


act 
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act of hoſtility againſt England, after the 25th of December 1525. 

next. — 
Laſtly, by a fifth treaty it was agreed, that the court of p. 75. 

France ſhould conſent neither directly nor indirectly, that 

the duke of Albany ſhould return into Scotland during the 

minority of James v. | 
All theſe ſeveral treaties, which properly were only diffe- p. 76, 126. 

rent articles of one and the ſame treaty, were ratiſied and 

{worn by the regent of France o, and confirmed by the par- 

liaments of Paris, Toulouſe, and Bourdeaux. he lords 

and cities that were to be ſecurities, gave their bonds. Fi- p. 1:3. 

nally, Francis I. himſelf ſent a ratification under his own 


hand, and dated the 27th of December. 


But after having done the king's affairs, the cardinal for- Grant of the 
got not himſelf. There is in the collection of the publick 4 the 
acts, the regent's bond of the 18th of November, to pay aa. Pub. 
the cardinal the arrears of the penſion granted him in lieu of XIV.p. 100- 
the adminiſtration of the biſhoprick of Tournay, being four 
years and a half, amounting to the ſum of twenty nine thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ninety three crowns of gold de ſoleil 4, 
Moreover, ſhe declared, that for ſeveral other weighty rea- 
ſons, there was due to the cardinal a hundred thouſand 
crowns of gold, theſe two ſums making together one hundred 
and twenty one thouſand eight hundred and ninety eight 
crowns de ſoleil, were to be paid in ſeven years, by half 
yearly equal payments. 

The defenſive league between France and England being The regent 
thus concluded and ſigned, the regent began to be a little dates hearts 
more at eaſe, and better able to diſpute upon the terms of 
the king her ſon's liberty. Beſides, ſhe had reaſon to hope, 
the king of England's declaration would help to determine 
the pope and 3 whoſe fears alone hindered them 
from forming a league againſt the emperor. And indeed, it Henry and 
will hereafter be ſeen, they altered their meaſures upon hear- bar peerage 
ing what the king of England had done. Mean while, the ambaiavors, 
emperor receiving advice of the treaty of Moore, recalled Hall. 
his ambaſſadors, who were till in England *, and Henry Sucetedt. 


did the fame with reſpect to his in Spain. Shortly after, +a N 


p In October, fir William Fitzwil- q Crowns ſol, or de ſoleil, were 
liams, treaſurer of the houſhold, and golden coins, of old worth thirty eight 
dr. Taylor, were ſent into France, to Tour nois. 

lee the queen regent ſwear to the ob- r Monſieur de Prat, his ambaſſador, 
ſervance of thels treaties, Hall, fol, departed out of England April 9. Hall, 
145, fol. 139. Hollingſh, p. 89 r. 
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THE HIS TORT 
Charles concluded his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, 


Was by virtue of a diipenfation brought him by cardinal Salviati, 


Affairs of 
Steed. 
2 zchanan. 


Truce be- 
tween Eng- 
Jand and 
Scotland 
prolonyed, 
Act. Pub. 


wo delivered it to him after the concluſion of the foremen- 
tioned treaty. 

Whiltt the affairs of Europe took a new turn, by the ef- 
fects of the battle of Pavia, and the French king's captivity, 
there was no other alteration in thoſe of Scotland, except that 
the earl of Angus, who was to hold the adminiſtration but 
four months, did not think fit to reſign when his time was 
expired. Whereupon the earl of Argyle withdrew greatly 
diſſatisfied, but the earl of Lenox, though likewiſe diſpleaſed, 
{till remained at court, Mean while, the queen, and the 
earl of Arran, who had been diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmind- 
ful of their affairs. The earl of Lenox's diſcontent giving 
them room to hold intelligence with him, they perſuaded 
him to inſtill into the king a defire to be freed from the ear] 
of Angus, But as there was occaſion for great precaution to 
deceive that lord's vigilance, it was not till the next year that 
the king found an opportunity to attempt the exccution of his 
deſign. 

In the beginning of the year, the court of Scotland had 
ſent an embaſly to England, at the head whereof was the ear! 
of Cafhils, to treat of the king's marriage with the princeſs 
Mary. But as ſeveral difficulties occurred, the truce which 
was to expire the 26th of January, was prolonged to the 


XIV. p. 30. 23d of March, to give the earl of Caſlils time to take a 


journey to Sgotland for new inſtructions. Mean while, it 
was not peſfible to conclude any thing, becauſe, in all ap- 
pezrance, Henry had no intention to give his only daughter 
and heir to the king of Scotland. Indeed, it does not ap- 
pear what advantage could be reaped by the marriage. Be- 
ſid e, as he then intended to join with France, it was no 
longer his intereſt to manage the Scots *. 


This year, the king following his Spaniard, reſiding at Panama, firſt a“. 


hawk, and leaping over a Citch with a 
pole, fell in upon his head, and had 
not one Edmund Moody, a f.otma::, 
jumped in, and raifed up his head, 
which was ſtuck faſt in the clay, he 
had been drowned. Hall, fol. 139. 
Stow, p. 523-—Viaſco Nannez, have 
ing in 1513, firſt diſcovered th South 
ſea, and Hernando de Magellanes, paſſ- 
ed in 1520, through the Straits in 
South America, that bear his name ; 
this year 1525, Franceſco Picarro, a 


tempted the diſcovery of the South ſea 
coaſt, and at laſt came to Peru, which 
he ranſacked. — Hernando de Magel- 
lanes aforementioned, dying in the voy- 
age, his companions went on to Bor- 
neo, and the Moluccas, whence one 
of the ſhips returned to Spain, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, ſo firſt com- 
paſſed the Globe; Juan Sebaſtian de 
Cano, a Biſcainer, being pilot. Her- 
bert, p. 70, 


Before 


oo 
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Before the treaty of Moore was concluded, the emperor 1526. 
had a great advantage in his „ ee at Rome and Ma- 
drid. By reſtoring Sforza to Milan, he was almoſt ſure the way 99"HNge 

pe and Venetians would abandon France, and by defiſting Ouiccizr, 
from his demand of the duchy of Burgundy, he could be 
certain Francis would readily reſign Milan, and not trouble 
himſelf much with the concerns of Italy. But he could not 
reſolve to do either, and that made the negotiations ſo tedi- 
ous. After the treaty of Moore was ſigned, the ſtate of his 
affairs was changed. The pope was grown more courageous, The pope | 
and finding himſelf deceived by the emperor, who in a ſe- [Evi all. | 
cond ratification of their treaty, left the reſtoration of Sforza t Seeg 
in a ſtate of uncertainty, plainly told him, that without the reſtoration. 
reſtitution of the Milancſe, there was no peace to be expec- Guicciard, 
ted. The emperor had alſo reaſon to fear, that Francis I. 
ſeeing himſelf like to be fo well ſupported, would be ſtill 
more incompliant with reſpect to Burgundy. So, perceiving 
there was no way to prevent a league which was going to 
unite ſo many princes againſt him, he was in great perplexity. 

There was a neceſſity of ſpeedily reſolving either to main- 

tain, without any ally, the impencing war, or to make peace 

with France, Both were equally perplexing. In choofing Thremperor 3 
war, he knew not where to find money, and in making with Sen 
his priſoner a forced peace, he could not expect to reap from Herbert. 

his victory the advantages he propoſed. Happily for him, 

Francis, tired of his captivity, freed him from this perplex- 

ity, by offering to reſign the duchy of Burgundy, which had 

hitherto been the main obſtacle to a peace. After that the þ 
emperor readily and ſeriouſly treated with him, whereas be- ; 
fore he had only amuſed him. Shortly after, they concluded 
together the famous treaty of Madrid. The chiet articles to 
which Francis ſubmitted were theſe, beſides many others 


which it would be needleſs to recite. 


That the king of France ſhould marry queen Leonora, the Treaty of 
emperor's ſiſter, and have with her two hundred thouſand 8 
crowns of gold. ue 

That Francis ſhould be releaſed on the roth of March, Ac. Pub. 
and the ſame day ſhould deliver to the emperor his two ſons X!V-p-303. 
in hoſtage 55 | Guicciard, 

That he ſhould reſign to the emperor the duchy of Bur- Hall. 
gundy in full ſovereignty. 


145 


t And ſome other lords, among whom was the duke of Albany. See Ry- 
mer, tom, XIV, P 311. : | 
Q 4 That 


Herbert. 1 a 
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1525, That he ſhould deſiſt from the homage, the emperor owed 
Lend Mm {or Flanders and Artois. © | | 

That he ſhould renounce all claim to Naples, Milan, Aſti, 
Tournay, Lille, and Heſdin, &c. | 

That he thoul4 perſuade Henry d'Albret to reſign the 
kingdom of Navarre to the emperor, or at leaſt ſhould give 
him no aſſiſtance. 1 1 | 

That, within forty days, he ſhould reſtore the duke of 
Bourbon and all his party to their eſtates. 

That he ſhould reſtore Philibert de Chalons, prince of 
Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluzzo, to their princi- 

alities. 
That he ſhould give no fort of aſſiſtance to the duke 
of Guelders, and = that prince's death, ſhould uſe his 
beſt endeavours to cauſe his towns to fall into the emperor's 
hands. 

That he ſhould pay the king of England five hundred 
thouſand crowns which the emperor owed him. 

That when the emperor went to Italy to receive the im- 
perial crown, he ſhould lend him twelve gallies, four large 
ſhips, and a land army, or two hundred thouſand crowns 
inſtead of the army. 

Laſtly, he promiſed upon the word and honour of a 
prince, to execute all theſe articles, or in caſe of non-perfor- 
mance to return priſoner into Spain. 


State of the If F rancis had not been ſo haſty to offer the duchy of Bur- 


emperor's gundy, he would probably, have ſaved himſelf many trou- 


affairs at 1 . : 
ay hae bles, and avoided reproaches which much concerned his ho- 


the treaty Nour u. At the time, the treaty of Madrid was concluded, 
of Madrid. Charles was under very great perplexities. Beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, he knew that the princes and Hans- 
Towns of Germany, that had embraced Luther's doctrine, 
began to take meaſures to ſecure themſelves from the calami- 
ties they were daily threatened with. To this was added 
the dread of a Furkiſh invaſion in Hungary, which greatly 
concerned the emperor, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of 
Auſtria. So, in all likelihood, if Francis had not been fo 


uv At the concluſion» of this treaty, break it. Herbert, p. 74. But it 
Francis coming to the altar, and put- ſeems all this was a farce : for before 
ing his right hand upon the bible, did Francis figned the treaty, he made a 
ſwear by the ſacrament and the holy formal, though private proteſtation a- 
evangeliſts, not to break this capitu- - gainſt it, in the preſence of a few 
lation all the days of his life, nor to truſty witneſſes and notaries, Sce P. 
tive countel or favour that any ſhould Daniel, tom. VII. p. 614, 


haſty, 
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haſty, the emperor would have rather deſiſted from Bur- 1526. 
gundy, than been expoſed to ſo many enemies at once, Wyn 
'Thefe were the real motives that obliged him to haſten the 
concluſion of the treaty of Madrid, contrary to the inſtances 

and oppoſition of many of his counſellors, who repreſented 

to him, that he would be infallibly diſappointed. His ehan- Gvicciard, 
cellor even refuſed to ſign it, but as he believed he had ftrpng 

reaſons to run that hazard, he abſolutely concluded, in a be— 

lief that it was the ſole means to prevent the league agniuſt 

him, Whatever happened, he hoped to come oll by rello- 

ring Sſorza to Milan, which however he did not intent > &þ 

but at the Jaſt extremity. Mean while, by reſo] ving e in- 

fiſt upon that article, he rendered all his meaſures iu efte cue]: 

he loſt his priſoner, without obtaining Burgundy, or pet 

ing the league; in ſhort, after. ſuſtaining many attacks, k. 

was, as will be ſeen, forced to part with the duchy of Milan, 

But where is the prince, let his abilities be ever o grea:, 

that can foreſee all the conſequences of his own pie? 

when Charles V. ſigned the treaty of Madrid, he thought it 

very advantageous. Indeed Francis would haye dearly pur- 

chaſed his liberty, if, when he figned the treaty, he had re- 

ally intended to keep it. But it is too manifeſt, that when he 

gave his word, he deſigned to break it, ſince he had no ſooner 

ſet foot in his own dominions, but he refuſed to ratify the _ 
treaty. This was ſo little expected by the emperor, that Theemperor 
immediately after the concluſion of the peace, he wrote to woe Berna 
the pope, that though he had promiſed to reſtore Storza to TS 
Milan, it was however on condition that Sforza cleared him- to Sforza. 
ſelf of the crime of felony and treaſon laid to his charge. Guicciard, 
Adding, that ſince the princes of Italy wiſhed, he would nat 

give the duchy of Milan to the archduke Ferdinand his 

brother, he would preſent it to the duke of Bourbon, in cafe 

Storza was found guilty. Clement VII. being informed of * pope 
the conditions of the treaty of Madrid, preſently gueſſed preteen 
that Francis had accepted of them only to obtain his veleaſe, not keep the 
without intending to perform them. In this belief, he ſtill treaty of 
inſiſted upon Sforza's reſtoration without terms, being will- 33 
ing, before he engaged with the emperor, to ſce what the upon Sfor- 
king of France would do. The ſenate of Venice being of za's reſtora- 
the ſame mind, not a little contributed to keep the pope in n. 

his reſolution. | 

What theſe ſubtle politicians had foreſeen, came to paſs, Francis ar- 
Francis was no ſooner arrived in his own territories, but he % 40 ts 


mounted a 'Turkiſh horſe and rid full ſpeed to St. John de nions. 


Luz, from whence he went the next day to Bayonne, T » 
17 
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1526, 17th of March, he ſigned bonds to the king of England for 
LW, — the ſums in which his mother the regent had engaged him. 
Hall. By the way, the þiftoriang place this prince's deliverance on 
Wm the 18th of March, and yet theſe bonds are dated at Bayonne 
Guiceiard, - Ute 17th of the fame month. When he came to Bayonne, 
Hervert. Lauoy, who accoinpanied him as ambatlador, prayed him to 
Lan P95 ratify the treaty of Maid. But the king told him, that 


him to ra- : g f 
tify the Having execcded in the treaty, the power of a king of France, 


* — * 
tend. in granting the duchy of Burgundy to the emperor, he 
He ſhitts it . di 

, mut endeavour to obtain the conſent of the Burgundians, 

off. , . © 
Gn,.cia:d, nd the approbation of the reſt of his ſubjects: that how- 
Herbert, ever, he de{izned to execute the treaty, but wanted a little 
— time to prepare for it. This anſwer might have ſufficiently 
He ratifies ſhown the ambaſlador the king's intention. He followed 
the teu! him however to Bourdeaux, where the king's firſt care was 
of Moore. : 
AR. Pub. to ratify the treaty concluded at Moore with the king of 
XIV. p. 132, England . From Bourdeaux he came to Cognac, where 
—1<4,175. he made fome ſtay, with the viceroy of Naples ſtill in his 
Lanoypreſſes - {l; : : . . 
him. train, who preſſed him from time to time to ratify and exe- 
Guicciard, cute the tieaty of Madrid, or return to Spain, according to 
2 his oath, Lo this the king to be exculed, alledged three 
P. angel. reaſons, which were far from being ſatisfactory to the am- 
The king baſſador. "The firſt was, that it was not in his power to 
wt 2 reſign Burgundy, becauſe the kings of France not being pro- 
— prictors of their dominions, it was not lawful for them to 
Hall. alienate any part . The fecond, that he was compelled to 

ſign the treaty of Madrid. The third, that by his corona- 

tion oath, he had ſworn not to alicnate any part of his king- 


Lanoy's dom, and this oath annulled that which he had taken at 


( 

| | = 1 

he could not alienate any of his provinces, that was not to , 
! 


reply. Madrid. The ambaſlador replied to the firſt, that though 
be underſtood of dominions unjuſtly acquired by the crown 
of France, as was the duchy ot Burgundy. To the ſecond t 
he anſwered, that it was left to his choice either to remain | 1 
in the ſtate, the chance of war, and the will of God had 1 
thrown him into, or to be freed by a treaty : that he had 18 
even ſollicited it, and it was difficult to conceive, wherein h 
the force he complained of conſiſted. Jo the third he | * 
ſaid, that when the king ſwore to the treaty of Madrid, he 1 
was not ignorant of his coronation oath, and probably, did th 
not believe the ſecond contrary to the firſt; that if it was 10 

w Before fir Thomas Cheney, who x Without the conſent of the prin- | 

was diſpatched by king Henry to con- cipal perſons of the eſtate and parlia- * 


gratulate him upon upon his releaſe, ment, Ihid, 
Herbert, p. 75. 8 
otherwiſe, 
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otherwiſe, there would be reaſon to think, he had intended 1526. 
to impoſe upon the emperor's eaſineſs. Without exam 
ning here either the king's reafons, or the ambaſlador's 
anſwers, it ſuffices to ſay in a word, the king was already 
reſolved, | 
The pope, the Venetians and the duke of Milan, plainly The pope's 
foreſeeing, Francis would ſcruple to execute the treaty of *** bag 
Madrid, had fent ambaſſadors to him, who found him at 3 = 3 
Cognac. They were received with great civilities, and the th king at 
king immediately entered into treaty with them concerning Cognac. 
a league againſt the emperor. The league was concluded League at 
indeed at Cognac, the 17th of May, between the pope, the ber N 
king of France, the duke of Milan, and the Venetians 7 ; — 
but it was not publiſhed till a month after, Francis pre- Guicciard. 
tending he could not ratify it till he had feen the ratiſica- = N 
tions of the other allies. The viceroy of Naples, having * 
ſome notice of it, ſummoned the king, for the laſt time, to Lanoy calls 
execute the treaty of Madrid. Whereupon Francis told him e _ 
plainly, it was not in his power to reſign Burgundy, though n IF 
he had promiſed it. But to ſhow him, he deſired to live plainly he 
in friendſhip with the emperor his maſter, he offered to give will not ex- 
him two millions of crowns of gold as an equivalent for warden 
Burgundy, and punctually to perform the reſt of the treaty. He offers 
Thus the emperor's meaſures were entirely broken. He two millions 
had the king of France no longer in his power, and yet, gat 
was not Jeſs obliged to ſuſtain the efforts of the league newly 88 
concluded againſt him; not te mention the king of England, will abate 
who probably would ſooner or later act offenſively. His 29198 
whole refuge conſiſted in having the king of France's two 
tons in hoſtage, But his embaraſiment was not capable of 
making him yield on this occaſion. He choſe to run all 
hazards rather than conſent to the leaft alteration of the trea- 
ty of Madrid. His reſolution being notified to Francis, the The league 
league was publiſhed at Cognac the 11th of June, LWwo 2 
things haſtened the concluſion of the league. The firſt, Bellai, 
that the caſtle of Milan, belieged by the imperialiſts, being P. Daniel, 
hard preſſed, wanted a ſpeedy relief, and the pope and Ve- 
netians durſt not fend their troops into the held, betore they 
were aſſured of the league with France. The ſecond, that 
the king of France deſigning to offer the emperor two mil- 


lions of crowns in lieu of Burgundy, he believed the offer 


See the articles of this league in fays, it was concluded the 1oth, and 
Guicciardini, 1, 17; and P. Daniel, others the 22d of May, Hall, fol. 
tm, VII. p. 620, &, Guicciard, 149, &c, 
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would meet with a readier acceptance after the concluſion of 
the league. It is certain, this was his ſole aim, and, if his 
offer had been accepted, he would never have ratified the 
league of Cognac. Nay, after the league was publiſhed, 
neither himſelf nor the king of England, ever made any con- 
ſiderable effort againſt the emperor, their intent being only 
to frighten him, and to obtain the reſtitution of the two 
hoſtages upon reaſonable terms. Thus, for once the Italians 
were the dupes of the French and the Engliſh, which de- 
ſerves notice, as a thing very uncommon. Mean while 
Francis and Henry, to purſue their ſcheme, made a new 
treaty, promiſing never to make peace with the emperor, 
unleſs he would reſtore the hoſtages and pay Henry what he 
owed him. But this treaty obhged them not to take up 
arms to procure each other the ſatisfaction they demand- 
ed. | 
The pope and the Venetians relying on the aſſiſtance of 
France and England, fent their troops into the field under 
the command of the duke of Urbino, who ſuffered the caſtle 
of Milan to be taken, and cauſed an attempt upon Genoa 
to miſcarry, for want of ſending the allies a ſupply of fif— 
teen hundred men. Guicciardini infinuates, in ſeveral pla- 
ces, that the duke acted but faintly againſt the emperor, 
who was very weak in Italy, and that the duke of Bour- 
bon, who was returned to Milan, would if the leaſt preſſed 
have been infallibly conſtrained to abandon the city, 

Whilſt the duke of Urbino indirectly favoured the em- 
peror, the duke of Seſſa the Spaniſh ambaſlador at Rome, 
and Hugo de Moncada, who commanded at Naples in the 
viceroy's abſence, ſupplied by other means the weakneſs of 
the imperialiſts, by exciting the Colonnas to make war 
upon the pope, whilſt his troops were in the duchy of 
Milan. This unexpected invaſion, with the pope could al- 
cribe only to the ſollicitations of the emperor or his mi- 
niſters, cauſed him to refolve to fend into the kingdom of 
Naples the army commanded by the duke of Urbino in 
the Milaneſe, and to that end he obtained the conſent of 
the Venetians. But the duke of Sefla, to avoid the inva- 
ſion, the kingdom of Naples was threatened with, fo ordered 
it, that the Colonnas gave the pope all the ſatisfaction he 
defired. The agreement was made at Rome the 22d ct 
Auguſt, and the duke of Urbino was countermanded. 

But about a month after, when the pope leaſt expected 
it, the Colonnas with five or ſix thouſand men entered 
Rome in the night between the 19th and 20th of En, 

all 
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and ſo alarmed the pope that he retired in a fright to the 1526. 
caſtle of St. Angelo. As he was not very ſafe in that caſtle, wwyn, 
where he had nothing to maintain a fiege, Moncada went The pope 
to him, and gepreſenting the danger he was in, and that 4 
beſides Rome was going to be plundered, he perſuaded him Angelo. 

to make a ſeparate truce with the emperor for four months. Guicciard, 
This was more than the emperor wanted, who had now guts in, 
ordered levies to be made in Germany, and was going to ſend pope and 
back Lanoy to Naples with a good body of Spaniſh troops. emperor. 
When the truce was ſigned, the pops's forces which ſerved 

under the duke of Urbino were recalled to Rome. 

Mean while, the pope was extremely ſurprized at Francis's Clement 
ſlowneſs, who, though principal author of the league, made II. feigns 
yet no effort to oblige the emperor to reſtore his ſons. The ma py, =Hag 

ing of England's indolence aftoniſhed him no leſs, becauſe Guicciard. 
not knowing that the league concluded at Moore was only F. Paniel, 
defenſive, he had imagined the two kings were to attack the 
emperor with all their forces. So, to excite them by raiſing 
their jealouſy, he declared he intended to go into Spain and 
concert means with the emperor to procure the peace of 
Europe. This declaration very much confounded the French 
and Engliſh ambailadors. T hey were afraid there was ſome 
hidden myſtery in ſo extraordinary a journey, and therefore 
uſed their beſt endeavours to difſuade the pope from it. But Henry 
Henry uſed a more effectual means, namely, a preſent of makes him 
thirty thouſand ducats, which entirely diverted the preten- iiber“ 
ded defign of this journey. : 

Shortly after, Clement VII. broke his agreement with The pope 
the Colonnas, and ordered the troops, he had ſent for to breaks the 
Rome, to march into their territories, having excommuni- ren 
cated them and deprived Pompeo Colonna of the cardinalate. Colonnas, 
He affirmed that his treaty with. them was void, becauſe he A n 
was forced to it. He thereby, juſtified, in ſome meaſure, n 
Francis's proceedings, whom, on the ſame pretence he had 
abſolved from his oath at Madrid. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, the baron de Frondſ- Frondſperg 
perg was marching from Germany towards Italy with an _— oY 
army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand men, raiſed for the The duke of 
emperor's ſervice. Whereupon, the duke of Urbino, who Urbinoraiſes 
kept the duke of Bourbon as it were beſieged in Milan, quit- 3 
ted the neighbourhood of that city, under colour of oppo- Guicciard. 
ling the paſſage of the Germans. Mean while, the pope Bella. 
was not a little embaraſſed. The truce was ſoon to ex- Hall. 
pire. Frondſperg was marching to Italy, and the viceroy 
ef Naples was now in the iſland of Corſica, leading to Naples 

a ſtrong 
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1526. a ſtrong reinforcement of Spaniards, Mean time, the king 
ok France making no preparations to ſupport his allies, and 
2 »*$ the king of England ſhowed the ſame remiſſneſs. Frondſ- 
fairsof Italy, berg, ſtill continuing his march, arrived in the Mantuan, 

where the prince of Orange came and ſerved under him ag 
a volunteer. Afterwards, about the middle of December, 
he repaired to the borders of the Milaneſe, the duke of 
The duke of U. bino nat being able or willing to oppoſe his march. Here 
pare} he expected the duke of Bourbon who was to come and 
want of join him, but was not yet in condition to execute that de- 
| money, ſigu. The difficulty ſprung from his having no money to 
Guicciard, pay his troops, who poſitively refuſed to go out of the 
city before they had received their arrears, and even threat- 
ened to fack the town. There was no other way to hinder 
them from executing their threats, than to take the plate 
belonging to the churches. This ſerved to pay part of what 
was due to the troops, who had ſcarce received any thing 
ſince the battle of Pavia, fo deititute of money was the em- 
peror, The duke of Bourbon made uſe of another expedi- 
ent to encreafe his treaſure : and that was to cauſe the chan- 
cellor Morone to be condemned to die, who to redeem his 
life gave him twenty thoutand ducats. He afterwards be- 
came one of his chief countellors. 

Lanoy ar- Whiltt the duke of Bourbon was employed in raiſins 
keg money, Lanoy, who was come to Naples with a body ot 
He anus Spanith treops, amuſed the pope with negotiations tending 
the pope. only to hinder him from taking ſure meaſures, by putting him 
A in hopes of a ſpeedy agreement with the emperor, I hci 
; hopes however became more remote after Frondiperg's ar- 
rival, Whilſt Milan was in danger, the emperor had in- 
timated to the pope, that if he deſned Franceſco Sforza to 
be brought to his trial, it was only to ſave the honour of 
the empire, and he would give the judges private orders t0 
declare him innocent. But after the arrival of the Ger- 
mans, he demanded fuch à pecuniary reparation, that Sforza 
was by no means able to raiſe the ſum required. Wherefore 
the emperor pretended that the pope, the Venetians, and the 

Florentines ſhould be his ſecurities, 
Francis de- The pope and the Venetians had expected that immedi- 
ala _ ately after the concluſion of the league of Cognac, Francis 
8 would fend a ſtrong army into Italy, and with the king of 
Guicciard, England, make a powerful diverſion upon the borders of 
Spain and Flanders, But, as we have ſeen, they were very 
much miſtaken. Francis had concluded the league only to 
frighten his enemy, and in hopes it would Cauſe him to ac- 
J cept 


cept of the offered equivalent. He was defirous to avoid 1526. 
a war, and even thought himſelf fo ſure of ſuceceding by 
that means, that he had made with the klar of Eng and no PEEK. 
treaty to oblige them to take up arms unleſs they were at- 

tacked. Thus Henry knowing the king of France's diſpo- 

ſition, took care to go no faſter than he. Expreſſes and en- who {ellicit 
voys from the pope and the Venetians frequently came to hm to no 
the two courts to ſollicit them to war, but it was to no N 
purpoſe. On the contrary, even aſter the pope and the Ve- 
netians had ſolemi iy declared war againſt the emperor, Francis 
ſent the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to make him again the ſame 
offer of two millions of crowns in lieu of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy. But the emperor rejected it with diſdain, and charg- Theemperor 
ed the ambaſlador to tell his maſter, he had acted like a og 
knave and a villain, and ought not to have forgot their laſt 8 
converſation . Probably, the ambaſſador thought not prop- 


er to diſcharge ſo ungrateful a commiſſion. Tunis afterwards f 
occaſioned a miſtake which was not favourable to the king 4 
of France. | 


Whilſt Italy, France and Spain were in agitation, Henry Walch ob- 
lived peaceably in his kingdom, and the cardinal his favou- 3 
rite was wholly employed about his college at Oxford, for tn.. 
which he inceſſantly obtained freſh grants from the pope and Ad. pub. 
the king. The pope durſt not retuſe him any thing at a XIV. p. 155 
time when he thought he wanted his credit, to incline the "4 
king his maſter to war; and Henry was always readv to 
give him marks of his aftection, by conhirming whatever was 
granted by the pope. This condeſcenſion of the pope and 
the king proved fatal to ſeveral little monaſteries *, which 
were ſuppreſſed by the cardinal, and the revenues applied to 
his college. 

Ever ſince the publiſhing of the league of Cognac, the The pops 
pope and Venetians had uſed their conſtant endeavours, to endeavoure 
perſuade Henry not only to come into it, but declare him- 8 
lelf protector. It is eaſy to gueſs with what view they paid the league 
him this deference. They hoped to find him the {ſame as of Cognac, 
formerly, ever ready to be inſnared, and to laviſh away his ar" Po 179% 4 
money for the affairs of others. There are, in the collection 1 | 
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2 It ſeems before Francis went from a The following monaſteries are 
Spain, the emperor (aid to him one day, named; Daventre, Raverſton, Tyke- 
Are you willing to perform all that is ford, Sandwell, Eanwell, Lytlemore, 
capitulated between us? Francis re- Poghley, Thobye, Blackmore, Staneſ- 
plied, yes; and when you find that I gate, Typtre, Wykes, Dodneſh, Snape, 
do not keep my word with you, Iwiſn Lyeſnes, Tonbridge, Begbam, and Ca- 
and conſent that you hold me for a licete. See Rymer' Fad, tom. XIV. 
«nave and a villain, Herbert, p 7g, p. 183-183 
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of the publick acts, ſeveral credentials of the Venetian am- 


LL baſſidors addreſſed to the king, the queen, and the cardinal, 


Joly. 


Auguſt, 
p. 187, 


Battle of 
Mouhatz in 
Hungary. 
Auguſt 18. 
Guicciard, 


Hall. 


Afﬀiirs of 
Scotland, 
Buchanan. 


probably, to preſs the king to come into this league. There 
is likewiſe Clement VII. 's commiſſions to Hubert Gambara 
and Giovanni Baptiſta Sanga to treat with Henry. In this 
commiſſion the pope ſaid, that the circumſtances of the times 
forcing the allies to conclude a league without the king of 
England's participation, they had however agreed, to de- 
clare him protector, Wherefore he empowered his two 
envoys to treat with that monarch upon his entering into 
the league, and to change or alter the articles, as ſhould be 
agreed with him, nay, to annul it entirely, if it was thought 
neceſſary, and conclude another, Moreover, he gave them 

wers to ſettle with him the penfion which was to be ad- 
judged to him as protector of the league, if he would pleaſe 
to accept of the title. But ths penſion, as appears elſe- 
where, was to be raiſed upon the duchy of Milan and the 
kingdom of Naples, after they were conquered. Thus, upon 
the hopes of an imaginary penſion, the pope meant to per- 
ſuade Henry to declare war with the emperor, and conſe- 
quently to draw him into very great and real expences. But 
tor once, Henry would not be his dupe. He knew by ex- 
eg what it was to join with the popes for the Italian 
affairs. 

This year was fought the famous battle of Mohatz in Hun- 
gary between Lewis XII. king of that country, and Soliman 
emperor of the Turks. Lewis loſt the day, and was drown- 
eJin a Morals d. The death of this prince was a freſh 
ſource of calamities for Hungary. Ferdinand of Auftria the 
emperor's brother, who had married Lewis's ſiſter Anne, 
pretended to the crown of that kingdom, and had for com- 
petitor John de Zapol, wayvode of Tranſilvania. They were 
both elected by two different parties. But John put himl-!? 
under the protection of Soliman, who cauſed him to be 
crowned at Buda, whilſt Ferdinand was taking meaſures to 
profecute his right. 

The affairs of Scotland ſtill remained in the ſame fitua- 
tion, except that in the courſe of this year, the queen's and 
earl of Arran's or Hamilton's faction attempted to take away 


b Lewis, with an army of twenty Turks in the following rencounters. 
the::and, engaged three hundred thon- This Lewis was born without a ſkin, 
ſand Turks. By his defeat and death, Had a beard at fifteen years of age, at 
moſt part of Hungary was loſt, with eighteen his hairs were grey, and he 
the lives of two hundred thouſand was drowned in his 20th, Heylin, 
Hungarians, who were cut oft by the 


the 
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the king's perſon from the earl of Angus. But the attempt 1526. 
miſcarrying, the carl was ſeverely revenged of the perſons rr? 
concerned. 

The pope and Venetians had begun the war in Italy, in Francis and 
the ſole expectation that Francis would ſend thither a pow- POE was 
erful army, and the king of England make a diverſion trom expectations 
the Low Counties, or at leaſt, according to cuſtom, furniſh of the pope 
money for maintaining the war. The eaſineſs wherewith he 1 
had been amuſed in the former wars, cauſed his money to be Guicciard- 
relied on as a ſure aid, though when a peace or truce was | 
made his intereſts were not thought of. But the ſcene was | 
changed. Henry, grown more wife by experience, was no 
longer willing to find money for the aftairs of others, Betides, 
the treaſure left him by the king his father being long ſince | 
exhauſted, he could raiſe money only by means of the par- wt 
lament, who always framed difficulties, or made him pur- | | 
chaſe their ſubſides with ſome extraordinary favours. S0 4 
Francis not finding in him the fame diſpoſitions as formerly, 
feared to engage too far, before he was ſecure of his aſſiſ- 
tance ©. He perceived, he was no longer inclined to favour 
the emperor as before. But that did not ſuffice. It was | 
alſo neceſſary to perſuade him to join in the league of [taly, $8.4 
otherwiſe the whole charge of the war muſt have fallen upon 1 
France, which was drained of men, money and generals. 
For this reaſon, his aim was to induce the emperor, through 
fear of the league, to accept the equivalent offered him for 
Burgundy, and to continue the war in Italy, only till that . 
prince was reſolved, or the king of England entirely engaged. | 
To that end, he made the pope and Venetians large promi- 
ſes, to hinder them from being impatient, but performed 
them very ill. A ſmall body of troops levied in Italy, under 
the command of the marquiſs of Saluzzo, was hitherto all 
that he contributed for the league whereof he was himſelf 
the author and head, Mean while, the pops was extremely 
uneaſy at ſeeing the ſlowneſs or rather coldneſs of the two 
monarchs, on whom he relied. Indecd he had no cauſe to 
complain of Henry, who had made him no promiſe, and 
yet he ceaſed not earneſtly to preſs him to undertake the 
defence of the church, as if the church could not have ſub- 
liſted if the emperor remained maſter of Milan. But he 


received only general anſwers, Henry being unwilling to en- 
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© In Auguſt 1526. John, lord of cal engagement between the two kings 
Vaux, his ambaſſador, concluded with their maſters. Sec Rymer, tom. XIV, 
fir Thomas More, chancellor of the p. 18 5—189. Herbert, p. 79. 
cuehy of Lancaſter, a treaty of recipro · 
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1526. gage in the affairs of Italy, where he could reap no advan- 
L— tage. In the mean time, the pope was at an expence which 
Clement ſets threw him into great ſtreights. For which reaſon he pri- 
on foot the vately continued with the viceroy of Naples a negotiation, 
negois 22 with intent to haſten or retard it, according to the proceed- 


with the l . F X 

viceroy of ings of the kings of France and England, Herein he acted 

232 l agrecably to his real temper, which made him conſider the 
vICCIard, 


of policy. But he was always fo unfortunate as to reap 
from his artihces, fruits contrary to his hopes. As his ſole 
aim was to hinder the emperor from keeping the duchy of 
Milan, to that end it was, that he would have the kings 
of France and England make conſiderable efforts; after 
which, he would not have ſcrupled to forſake them, pro- 
vided the emperor had fatished him upon that article. Francis 
was in no better diſpoſition with regard to his allies. His 
view was to recover his ſons out of Spain; and, could he 
have ſucceeded by treating alone with the emperor, he would 
have little regarded the concerns of the pope and Venetians. 
As for the republick of Venice, it was of great conſequence 
to her that the emperor ſhould not remain maſter of the 
Milaneſe, and her expences to hinder it was nothing in 
compariſon of the prejudice ſhe would have received, if the 
emperor had peaceably held that duchy. So, never ceaſing 
to ſollicit the kings of France and England, ſhe continued 
the War, though faintly, in expectation that theſe two mo- 
narchs would bear the greateſt part of the charge. The ne- 
gotiations which the pope ſtill continued with the viceroy 
of Naples, afforded the Venetians a plauſible reaſon not to 
exert themſelves, becauſe they were afraid, his inconſtancy 
1527, would render all their endeavours ineffectual. The em- 
——yeror on his part was no leſs embarraſſed. As he had but 
The empe- little money, a vigorous war mult have annoyed him very 
ror s embar- much. And therefore finding the king of France made no 
ORs great efforts, he did not haſten the ſending of freſh ſup- 
plies into Italy, for fear of raiſing the attention of his ene- 
mies. Beſides, ſince Frondſperg's arrival with the German 
troops, he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to keep the duchy 
of Milan, which was then his chief aim. Such was the 
diſpoſition of theſe potentates in the beginning of the year 
1527. We muſt now fee what paſled in Italy during this 
year, becaule it ſerves for foundation to all the events ſpok- 
en of hereafter, 
The duke of Bourbon was under inconceivable difficulties 
for want of money to pay his troops. After frequent exac- 
1 ons 
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OF ENGLAND. 
tions upon the inhabitants of Milan, he ſaw no way to 1 527. 
maintain his army any longer, without danger of cauſing a 
general revolt in that great city which was reduced to deſ- The duke of 
pair. On the other hand, the Germans brought into Ital ber ak 
by Frondſperg, had received no pay ſince their liſting, It ney and at 
was neceſſary therefore, either to pay them what was due, 2 great loſs, 
or furniſh them wherewithal to make themſelves amends in Sci. 
ſome other place, or reſolve to ſee the army diſband, on 

which the emperor wholly relied. To ſatisfy the troops, He ſees no 
there was no other way but to lead them into the territories her way 
of the church, of Florence, or of Venice. But the Vene- . 
tian towns were too well provided, to afford any hopes of the pope's 
booty from thence ; eſpecially as the duke of Bourbon had ferritories, 
no artillery. Beſides, very likely, he was ſure the duke of ure wg 
Urbino would not oppoſe his deſigns, provided he did not vours him, 
moleſt the republick. So, determining to maintain his army He joins 
upon the pope's territories, he left ſeven or eight thouſand Frondſperg. 
Germans at Milan, under the comniand of Antonio de Le- 

va, and went and joined Frondſperg in the Plaiſantin, where 

he ſtaid ſome time to raiſe contributions. 

Before the duke of Bourbon departed from Milan, the Watbetween 
viceroy of Naples had brought an army upon the borders of veg * 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to make a diverſion, and force the —— 
pope to recall the troops he had ſent to the duke of Urbino, 
ſince the expiration of the truce. The approach of that 
army had obliged the pope to raiſe troops to defend his 
dominions, not having thought proper to recall thoſe in 
Lombardy. Hence he ſaw himſelf engaged in an unuſual ClementVIT 
expence, Hitherto the popes had found means to wage i te. 
war at the charge of others, and Clement VII. had been in exgence. 
hopes to do the ſame. He had granted Francis a tenth up- Guicciard, 
on the clergy of France, which he was to divide with him. 

Beſides that, Francis had promiſed to find forty thouſand 

crowns a month for the league, and twenty thouſand for the 

pope in particular. But of all this, he had yet paid but ten Francis 
thouſand crowns. Thus the pope ſaw himſelf over bur- 799k 
cened, without knowing how to get clear of the incum- ic bins: 
brance, ſince it was no leſs difficult to raiſe money, than 

dangerous to make a ſeparate peace in ſuch a junctute. Mean Henry fende 
while, Henry VIII. being informed of his neceſſities, and Hun à Pre- 


. . x : | ſent, 
fearing he would relinquiſh the league, ſent him thirty . 


| thouſand ducats 4, which helped to comfort him a little, and 


keep him in the reſolution to continue the war. 


By fir John Ruſſel. Sce P. Daniel, tom, VII, p. 635, 
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1527. It is needleſs to give the particulars of this war between 
| [ the pope and the viceroy of Naples. It ſuffices to obſerve, 
| | Truce be- that whilſt it laſted, the pope receiving advice of the duke of 
—＋ * Bourbon's march, concluded a truce with the viceroy. He 
vicerey, had ſtrong reaſons for taking that courſe. He was not only 
| | Guicciarl, burdened with the maintenance of two armies, but alſo ſaw 
| Ahern himſelf daily more remote from his hopes with reſpect to 
4 France and England. Francis performed nothing of what 
he had promiſed, and Henry ſhewed no great inclination to 
come into the league. On the other hand, the duke of Ur- 
bino's proceedings, who commanded the army of the allies 
in the Mlilaneſe, daily grew more ſufpicious. Beſides, Flo- 
rence was in danger, and the pope unſafe in Rome itſelf, 
The conditions of the truce were: | 
Guicciard, That it ſhould laſt eight months: that the pope ſhould 
pay ſixty thouſand ducats to the duke of Bourbon's army; 
namely, forty thouſand on the 21ſt of the preſent month, 
and the reſt within eight days : and that the imperial army 
ſhould march out of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. The truce be- 
ing publiſhed, the pope diſbanded all his troops, except two 
thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, and laid up his gallics 
before he knew the duke of Bourbon's intentions, who was 
in the midſt of his march to Bologna. | 
The duke of The duke's troops conſiſted of tive thouſand men at arms, 
arent: oy making about two thouſand horſe, thirteen or fourteen thou- 
ſand Germans, five thouſand Spaniards, two thouſand Italian 
foot, and a good number of light horſe of the ſame nation, 


Guicciad, This army departed from about Placentia in February, with- 

out money, provittons, waggons, artillery, and ſubſiſting 

only by means of the contributions raiſed upon their rout, . 
| The duke not being able to enter Bologna, by reaſon the þ 
| marquis of Saluzzo had thrown himſelf in with twelve : 
| thouſand men, ſtaid ſome time in the Bologneſe, where his 1 
. The duke army made a prodigious booty. Here he was informed 0 5 
refuſes the the concluſion of the truce, to which he would not conſent, _ 
! truce cons 4 * ä ; he 
| tides t becauſe the fum he was to have was not ſuthcient to pay * 
| Rome. what was due to his troops. Whereupon the viceroy cf fe 
Naples, who was at Rome, came to Florence, where the Fr 


The viceroy duke ſent an officer to confer with him. As the viceroy 
3 intention was to cauſe the duke of. Bourbon to accept of the 
with him. truce, in order to ſend the imperial army into the ſtate d 
Guicciard, Venice, he agreed with the meſtenger that the duke ſhould 
withdraw in hve days; that fourſcore thouſand ducats ſhould 
be paid him down, and ſixty thouſand ſome day in May. 


The pope hearing of this new agreement, diſbanded the tuo 


| 5 | thouſa 


OF ENGLAND. 


thouſand men he had kept to be eaſed of the charge. But 1527. 
the duke of Bourbon, whether he had intended to deceive 
the viceroy, or could not reſtrain his army, after feigning to = uy 
attack Florence, ſuddenly took the rout to Rome, leaving far u * 
behind him the army of the pope and Venctians, who had Rome. 
thrown themſelves into Florence. Guicciard, 
Great was then the alarm at Rome. The pope ſeeing The pope's 
himſelf without troops and money, knew not what courſe to Ares. 
take. In this diſtreſs, he committed the defence of Rome e 
and himſelf to Renzo de Ceri, who made him hope, that 
with an army, raifed within the walls, he would ſecure the 
city from being inſulted. Ihe pope truſting to his general's 
promiſes, would neither leave Rome himſelt to provide for 
his ſafety, nor ſuffer any thing to be carried from thence. 
Mean while, the duke of Bourbon purſuing his march The duke of 
without meeting any obſtacle, appeared before Rome on the Bou bon 
S comes before 
5th of May. The ſame day, pretending a defign to proceed Rome. 
to Naples, he ſcnt a trumpet to the pope to deſite a paſſage, Guicciard, 
which being refuſed, the next morning at break of day he Du Bella. 
He ftorms 
approached the ſuburbs by means of a very thick miſt, and the cite. 
ſtormed a breach which they had not had time to repair. But He is ſlain, 
in the beginning of the aſſault, his thighbone was broke with 
a muſket ſhot, of which he immediately died. The prince 
of Orange, who was near him, throwing a cloak over his 
body, continued the affau't. At length, after two hours The breach 
reſiſtance, the breach was forced, and the imperialiſts en- ps 
tered the ſuburbs. Whereupon the pope withdrew to the te 
caſtle of St. Angelo, accompanied bv thirteen cardinals, all St. Angelo, 
the foreign ambaſſadors, and ſome other perſons of diſtinc- Guicciard, 
tion, Mean while, the imperialiſts were employed in be- 
coming maſters. of the 'T'yber, which was not difficult, con- 
ſidering the conſternation the whole city was in. The pope 
might ſtill have withdrawn from the caftle of St. Angelo, 
and ſecured his perſon. But by a ſtrange blindneſs, upon 
news of the duke of Bourbon's death, he was obſtinately 
bent, without any juſt reaſon, to ſtay in a place where he 
had neither proviſions, nor ammunition, nor a garriſon ſuf- 
hcient to defend it. So many hiſtorians have deſcribed the Sacking of 
ſacking of Rome, that it is needleſs to inſiſt on it here. "The Rome. 
reader my eaſily conceive, what the deſire of plunder may Ss. 


a 9 ; : Guicciard, 
cauſe an ill diſciplined army without a general, like this, to Herbert, 


commit. Some hiſtorians have been pleaſed to caſt the whole Hall, 


blame of the rapine and cruelty committed on this occaſion 


upon the proteſtants in Frondſperg's troops. But moſt have 


3 | made 
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1527. made no ſuch diſtinction, agreeing that the Spaniards ſhew- 
ed no more regard for the holy city than the Germans ©. 
Overſight of If the army of the allies had cloſely followed the imperia- 
the allies. liſts, they might have fallen upon them whilſt moſt intent 
1 upon the plunder, and probably with ſucceſs. But if we 

es may believe Guicciardini, the duke of Urbino fo ordered it, 
that the army came not before Rome till the end of May, and 
then raiſed ſo many objections againſt attempting the relief of 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, that the generals agreed to leave the 

The pops pope to come off as well as he could. The allies retirin 

capiulates. the firſt of June, Clement capitulated the 6th, having ſent 

June ® for the viceroy of Naples to treat with him. But the army, 
having choſen the prince of Orange for general, had no great 
confidence in the viceroy, neither would be guided by his 

Guicciard, counſels. The pope therefore was forced to ſign with the 

Herbert, prince of Orange and the chief Officers of the army, the 
following capitulation : 


Articles of That the pope ſhould pay the army four hundred thouſand 


= capitula- ducats, namely, one hundred thouſand down, fifty thouſand 
jon, 


in twenty days, and two hundred and fifty thouſand within 
two months, aſſigning for that -..poſe a tax upon the whole 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 

That he ſhould deliver nto the emperor's hands the caſtles 
of St. Angelo, Civita Veccnia, Oſtia, Citta Caſtellana, 
Parma, Placentia, and Modena, 

That the pope with the thirteen cardinals ſhould remain 
priſoners in the caſtle of St. Angelo, till a hundred and fit 
ty thouſand crowns were paid, and then ſhould be conducted 
to Naples or Gaeta, there to wait the emperor's pleaſure, 

That the chevalier Gregorio Caſſali the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor, Renzo de Ceri, and all the reſt that were retired to thc 
caſtle, except the pope and the thirteen cardinals, ſhould be 
at liberty to go where they pleaſed. 

That the ee ſhould be abſolved from all cenſures. 

That when the pope ſhould go from Rome, he ſhould 
leave a legate and the court of the Rota f. 


e They ranſacked the city, without a much greater ſum for ranſoms, I. 13. 
diſtinction of places, for the ſpace of f This court conſiſts of twelve pre- 
fix or ſeven days, (two whole months, lates, called auditors of the rota, (eight 
ſiys P. Daniel, tom, VII. p. 640.) of them Italians, two Spaniards, orc 
killing above five thouſand men. and Frenchman, and one German) who 
committing all manner of rapine and judge by appeal of all matters eecleſi- 
cruelty, Herbert, p. 82. It was te- aſtical and civil, between clergyme"- 
ported, ſays Guicciardini, that the The court takes its name from the 
plundering ſoldiers got above a million marble pavement of the room whe? 
of ducats, in gold, filver, and jewels; aud they mect, reſembling a wheel, bat 

a d 
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That the capitulation being ſigned, captain Alarcon, the 1527. 
ſame that had the cuſtody of Fei I. when a priſoner, e- 
tered the caſtle of St. Angelo with three companies of Spa- The pope 
niards, and as many of Germans, and ſtrictly guarded the e“ 
pope and the cardinals. During the confuſion cauſed by the ad ab: 
pope's impriſonment, the duke of Ferrara became maſter of terations. 
Modena, the Venetians took Ravenna and Cervia, Sigiſ- Guicciard, 
mund Malateſta feized Rimini, and the Florentines expelling 


the pope's legate, recovered their liberty. 


Some time after, all the troops which were in the king- Theimperial 

dom of Naples repaired to Rome to ſhare in the booty, and * we 
lean what the avarice of the Spaniards and Germans had "* pip 

left. The imperial army then at Rome conſiſted of twelve Guicciard, 

thouſand Germans, eight thouſand Spaniards, and four thou- 

ſand Italians, But the plague which preſently after raged bt 

among the troops ſo diminiſhed them, that it is ſaid, when 

they came to go upon action, there was not ten thouſand 

men able to bear arms. Mean while, the eager deſire of 

plunder cauſed the emperor's affairs to be ſo neglected, that 

the army remained unſerviceable till the end of the year; 

whereas Bologna and the towns of la Romagna might have 

been taken, which would have rendered the emperor invinci- 

ble in Italy. Beſides, this negligence gave Francis time to Guicciard, 

ſend troops into thoſe parts, of which he wouid never have 

thought, if the emperor's generals had reaped from the 

taking of Rome and the pope's captivity, the advantages 

they might have naturally expected for the ſervice of their 

maſter. It is time now to ſpeak of the affairs of England, 

the recital whereof has been interrupted. by the relation of 

this year's events in Italy, becauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary 

for the underſtanding of the ſequel. 

Since Francis had refuſed to execute the treaty of Madrid, Henry re- 
he had never ceaſed to preſs Henry to come into the league ſolbes to 
of Cognac. But whether Henry perceived that prince's _ 
views, or hoped by managing the emperor to make himſelf fenfive and 
umpire of the peace, he had kept within the bounds of the defenfive 
defenſive league concluded at Moore. At length, finding pati“. 
that probably the pope and Venetians could not long main- p. Naniet. 
tain the war, he was afraid, the emperor would become maſ- Hollinghh. 
ter of all Italy, and with that increaſe of power grow too 
formidable to 13 Indeed, it was eaſy to ſee, that to 
diveſt him of the ſuperiority he was going to acquire upon 
France, England would one day be forced to make greater 
efforts than were neceſſary to hinder his attaining it. Theſe 
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conſiderations were farther corroborated by the inſtances of 
cardinal Wolſey, whom Francis had taken care to gain to 
his intereſt, otherwiſe all theſe reaſons probably would have 
been ineffectual. So about the end of the lat year, Henry 
had ſent to Paris Sir William Fitzwilliams to acquaint the 
king of France, that he was ready to join in an offenſive 
league with him, and give him the princeſs Mary his daugh- 
ter in marriage. Francis gladly embracing the propoſal, the 
treaty Was begun at Paris by the biſhop of Bath and Wells, 

the Engliſh ambaſſador in ordinary, and Fitzwilliams. But 
as ſeveral difkcultics occurred, which depended upon the king 
of England's determination, Francis thought it more Proper 
to ſend ambaſiidors to London, and conclude it there, He 
made choice for that purpoſe of Gabriel d' Aigremont, or de 
(Gramont biſhop of Farbe and the viſcount of Furenne, with 
whom were joined the hrit preſident of Roan, and the lord de 
Vaux, who were already in England. "Theſe ambaſſadors s 

concluded with cardinal Wolſcy, appointed commiſſioner to 
negotiate with them, three treaties, which were ſigned the 


30th of April 1527, when the duke of Bourbon was march- 
ing to Rome. 


The hrit treaty ran: 

That the two kings ſhould jointly ſend ambaſſadors to the 
emperor, With offers concerning the ranſom of the two ho- 
ſtages, and to demand the payment of what was due to the 
king of England. 

That if he rejected the offers, or gave no anſwer with- 
in twenty days, the two kings ſhould proclaim war againſt 
him. 

Another article of this treaty contained a mutual engage- 
ment for the marriage of Francis or his ſon the duke of Or- 
leans with the princeſs Mary, at the king of France's choice, 
and upon ſuch terms as ſhould be agreed on when the time 
came “. Probably, this treaty was to be made publick, in 
order to induce the emperor to deſiſt from his claim to Bur- 
gundy and be ſatisſied with the offered equivalent, 


By the ſccond treaty it was 1 
That in caic the emperor rejected their propoſals or defer- 
red his anſwer, all commerce ſhould be forbidden with his 


8 They anived in Londen, March ſumptive heir, if he died without ſons, 
2. Hall, fol. 155. ſhe tucceeded of courſe to the throne, 
h Hall fays, the people were very and, on account of her marriage, it 
much againft this match, became the was feared ſhe would be too much un- 

princeis Mary being king Henry's pre- der the influence of France, 11 155. 
iu pjccls 
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ſubjects by the two kings, allowing them however for da s 1827. T9 

© Sine their effects. : 7 525 9 N 

That the two kings ſhould make war upon the emperor | 
in the Low Countries with an army of thirty thouſand foot . 
and fifteen hundred men at arms, and that two thirds of the TP; 
foot and all the horſe ſhould be furniſhed by the king of 10 
France. 

That they ſhould equip a fleet with fifteen thouſand 
men, whereof the king of France ſhould find ten thou— 
ſand. 

That if the king of Portugal or any other prince or ſtate 
ſhould join with the emperor, they ſhould be declared ene- 
mies to both the kings. 

T hat the pope and Venetians ſhould be deemed included, 
in the league, provided they continued the war in Italy. | 

That the king of France ſhould endeavour to perſuade the yi 
king of Navarre, the duke of Gueldres, and Robert de la 
Mark to make war upon the emperor. 

That the two kings ſhould uſe their joint 3 to en- 
courage John de Zapol to proſecute his right to the crown of 
Hungary, in caſe he had not already made an alliance with 
the Turk, in order to keep the emperor's brother F erdinand 
employed in thoſe parts. 

That the league ſhould be notified to the princes of Ger- 
many, and the two kings endeavour to prevent their aſſiſting 
the emperor. 


The ſubſtance of the third treaty was: 
1. That this treaty [ſhould not derogate from that of Moore, AR, Pub. 
which remained in ſorce. . Po 9 
2. That there ſhould be perpetual peace between Francis N 
and Henry and their reſpective ſubjects, 
3. That neither of them ſhould give aid or advice to a- 
ny perſon whatever that ſhould attack the dominions of the 
other. 
4. Henry renounced for himſelf and ſucceſſors all right and 
title to the kingdom of France *, and in general, whatever 
Francis now polleſled. 
5. In conſideration whereof, Francis bound himſelf and 
| ſucceſſors to pay to Henry's ſucceſſors an annual penſion 
| for ever, of fifty thouſand crowns, at two payments ; name- 
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i Twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen k — Jus, titulum, & verum domi- 
hundred men at arms. Sce Herbert, nium in regno Francie, 
p. 81. tom. XIV. p. 220. 
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1527. ly, on the 1ſt of May, and the iſt of November, and that 
y— the payment of the penſion ſhould commence, on the firſt 
of thoſe two days which ſhould happen after Henry's death, 
without deduction of what ſhould remain to be paid after 
Henry's deceaſe of the two millions ſtipulated by the treaty 

of Moore. 

6. Moreover Francis bound himſelf to give yearly to Henry 
fifteen thouſand crowns worth of ſalt of Bruage i, beſides the 
fore-mentioned fifty thouſand crowns. 

7. That, to prevent the objection which might hereafter 
be made, that a king can't bind his ſucceſſors, the two 
kings ſhould cauſe the treaty to be confirmed by the ſtates 
of their realms and held as a perpetual and inviolable 
law, 

8. That the treaty ſhould be approved and confirmed by 
the archbiſhops, biſhops, princes, dukes, earls, barons, and 
other great men of the two kingdoms, whoſe names were 
inſerted in this article, under forfeiture of all their goods; 
and by the parliaments of Paris, "Toulouſe, Roan, Bour- 
deaux, as well as by all the courts of juſtice in Eng- 


land. 


Alterations The news of the ſacking of Rome and the pope's capti- 
in the ſecond yity arriving ſhortly after the concluſion of theſe treaties, the 
det two kings thought fit to alter the article of the ſecond con- 
the ſacking Cerning their carrying war into the Low Countries, and 
of Rome. to agree to act only in Italy. But as the Engliſh troops could 
2 595 not be tranſported into Italy without great difficulties and lols 
c. of time, they agreed that the king of France ſhould under- 
Herbert. take the war alone for a certain ſum n, which Henry was to 
Du Tilt. pay him monthly till the end of October. The laſt treaty was 
ſigned the 29th of May about three weeks after the taking of 
| Rome. 
ll | Henry's de- In conſequence of the firſt of the three treaties of April 
| _ dan the Zoth, Henry ſent ſir Francis Pointz into Spain to demand 
Hai, of the emperor, that as by their former treaties the war with 
Stow, France was carried on at a common charge, he would give 
Herbert. him half the booty taken at Pavia, and one of the two ho- 
Pol. V's. ſtages received from the French king. Pointz was accompa- 


Hollingſñ. It. | | | 
nied with Clarenceux king at arms but incognito, that hc 
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A town in Saintonge, famous for m Thirty thouſand ducats, or, ther- 
its ſaltpits, about eight leagues from ty two thouſand, two hundred aud 
Rochel., The ſalt in this diftrit brings twenty two crowns de ſoleil, to be de- 
in the 2 cf France fourteen millions ducted out of what Francis owed him. 
of livre _ *r annum, Herbert, p. 83, Guicciard, I. 18. 
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4 might be ready to do his office when there ſhould be occaſtion. 1 $27. 
4 The emperor eaſily perceived, the king of England ſought Wyong 
I only a pretence of quarrel, But as it was his intereſt to pro- 
long the time, he told the ambaſſador he would ſend his an- 
ſwer to the king his maſter by an expreſs. 
While the ambaſſador was on his way to Spain, Francis Lautrec 
and Henry hearing what had paſſed in Italy thought proper 8 
that cardinal Wolſey ſhould go and confer with Francis at 88 ay 
Amiens, in order to concert meaſures agreeable to the ſitua- 
tion of affairs. Shortly after, Francis ſent Lautrec with the 
forces deſigned for Italy n. 

Cardinal Wolſey departing from court the third of July, Wolfey con- 
arrived at Calais the 11th ®, from whence he went to Abbeville = with 
and ſtayed till Francis came to Amiens. He was received at 1 8 
his entrance into the French territories, with the ſame reſpect Guicciarg, 
as would have been paid to the king of England, We find Herbert, 

: i IT, Fall. 

in the collection of the publick acts, Francis's letters patents Sto, 
empowering the cardinal, his deareft and great friend, to re- p. Daniel, 
leaſe the priſoners, wherever he came, what crimes ſoever AR. Pub. 
they were guilty of, except high treaſon, rapes, coining, XIV. p.202. 
ſacrilege, and the like, and to grant them a pardon by his let- 

ters patents. | 

Whilſt the cardinal was at Abbeville, he received a me- The empe- 
morial from the emperor, containing his anſwer to the king leerer 
of France's offers to the viceroy of Naples. He had, as was de RY 
obſerved, rejected theſe offers at firſt with diſdain and refuſed Ib. p. 200. 
to hear them mentioned. But the ſituation of his affairs be- 
ing altered by the league between France and England, he ik 
belieyed it would be better to end all differences by a peace, | 
than run the hazard of maintaining the war alone againſt 
ſo many powerful enemies. It was therefore in order to pro- 
cure a peace, that he ſent this anſwer to the cardinal, 


wherewith he imagined the king of France and Henry would 


F be ſatisfied. 9 

As this memorial is very proper to illuſtrate the hiſtory of 1 

thoſe times, it will not doubtleſs be unacceptable to inſert the 0 
ſubſtance thereof. 
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n He ſet out June zo, with eight 


chamberlain, Edward Stanley, earl of 
hundred lances, Guicciard. 1, 18. 


Derby, fir Henry Guildford, fir Tho- 


— 


o He was met at Boulogne by mon- 
ſieur de Byron, with a thouſand horſe, 
and after by John, cardinal of Lorrain, 
and the chancellor of Alencon, who 
accompanied him firſt to Montreuil, 
and then to Abbeville, He was at- 
tended by Cuthbert Tunſtall, biſhop of 
London, the lord Sandes, the kiog's 


fol, 161, Follingſh, p. 897. 
| 66 


mas More, with many knights and 
others, to the number of twelve hun- 
dred horſe. Hall, fol. 160. Stow, 
p. 531. Herbert, p. 83. He brought 
with him thirty thouſand crowns. Gu · 
icciard, I. 18, Hall ſays, it was two 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds, 
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« The emperor began with proteſting, that by what he 
offered in this memorial, he meant not to derogate from 
the treaty of Madrid, but in the points Ws. 7 which 
were contrary to it. He added, that as to the hoſtages, 
the king of France was not ignorant of the reaſon of 
their beipg in Spain, and had it in his power to recover 
them. Then he let forth the offers made by Francis to 
the viceroy of Naples, containing the four following ar- 
ticles : 


The king of FRANCE's offers to the emperor. 


« I. That he would execute the treaty of Madrid, 

provided Franceſco Sſorza was reſtored to the duchy of 
Milan. 

II. That he would give the emperor in lieu of Burgundy 
two millions of gold payable, namely, a good ſum in hand, 

when queen Leonora ſhould be delivered to him, and the 
reſt at a day to be appointed, and then his ſons ſhould be 
reſtored ; wileſs the emperor had rather have the whole ſum 
at once, and deliver at the ſame time the queen and the two 


| hoſtages. 


« III. That he would pay the king of England what was 
due from the emperor. 

IV. He demanded that the emperor ſhould increaſo 
queen Leonora's dowry in proportion to the ſum he was 


to receive, ſince he could do it without any charge to 
himſelf, 


The EMPEROR'S anſwer, 


The emperor replied to theſe four articles by the eight 


following declarations : 


9 


1 * 


e 


9 
cc 


. 


& I. That what ſhould be agreed upon ſhould not be pre- 

judicial to the treaty of Madrid, except in ſuch things 

as ſhould be altered by mutual conſent. 

& IT. That the emperor's right to Burgundy ſhould remain 

entire, as before the treaty of Madrid. 

„III. That all the articles of the treaty of Madrid, ex- 

cept ſuch as were mentioned in theſe offers, ſhould remain 

entire, 

IV. Theemperor in his fourth declaration ſaid, that he 

hoped the king of England and the lord cardinal woule 
6 Ccaule 
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cauſe the ſum of two millions of gold, offered by the king 1527. 
«K of F rance, to be augmented. However, if that could — nmmnd 
% not be, it ſhould be underſtood, that this ſum was over 
„ and above what the emperor owed the king of England, 
& as well for money lent, as for the indemnity he had un- 
e dertaken to diſcharge, which ſums the king of France had 
© taken upon himſelf in the treaty of Madrid; beſides like- 
& wiſe the reſtitution of the late Mr. de Bourbon s eſtate, it 
& being reaſonable that his heirs ſhould partake of the benefit 
& of the treaty, Item, That the king of France ſhould punc- 
e tually perform all the reſt of the articles concluded on his 
e part in the treaty of Madrid before his ſons left Spain; the 
* emperor not being able, after what had paſſed, to take any 
& ſecurity if the hoſtages remained not in his power till the 
„ treaty was fully executed. | 

V. That purſuant to the treaty of Madrid, what 

& ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould be ratified by the ſtates 
„ general of France, and approved by the parliaments. 
« Or if that could not be done by the ſtates general, 
eit ſhould at leaſt be ratified by the ſtates of each pro- 
% vince. 
„ VI. The emperor declared, That he could not ſend 
the queen his ſiſter to France til every thing was accom- 
5e pliſhed, and then the queen and the hoſtages ſhould be ſent 
together. 

„VII. That as for duke Sforza, the emperor would ap- 
6 point impartial judges to decide his affair, and if he was 
* found guilty of no crime for which he deſerved to be 
e deprived of his duchy, he ſhould be reſtored, But if 
« he was condemned, the ſtate of Milan ſhould re- 
« main in the emperor's diſpoſal, according to juſtice and 
© equity. 

« VIII. That the king of England ſhould be guaran- 
« tee of the future treaty, and by bis letters patents engage 
ce to aſſiſt at his own charge with a certain number of troops 
« him of the two parties that ſhould keep the treaty, againſt 
& him that ſhould not obſerve it. | 
„ Beſides theſe eight conditions, which the emperor call- 
ed declarations, he demanded moreover in his memorial, 
that the king of France ſhould ſatisfy him for the expences 
© of the leagues he had made with him, and of which he 
&« was the ſole author, empowering the king of England to 
*© ſettle the ſum, 

Finally, he ſaid, That he did not queſtion, the king of 
“ England, who perlectiy knew what had paſſed between the 
„% two 


* 


* 
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1527. „two parties would not cauſe the king of France's offers to 
by © be increaſed, and that the lord legate, whom the emperor 
always looked upon as his good friend, would alſo endea- 

© your the ſame to the wang | of his power : that however, 

* he was ſo inclined to peace, that if the king of England 

& defired, he ſhould make any farther conceſſions than what 

«© were contained in the eight foregoing declarations, he 

« would do more for his fake than for any prince in the 

« world. That he ſhould be very glad, all the poten- 

© tates of Europe knew how much he valued his friend- 

„ ſhip and aſcribed to him the whole glory of procuring the 

„ peace, This memorial was dated at Valladolid the——of 


« July 1527. 


Remark on If this anſwer of the emperor be cloſely examined, it will 
this memo- be manifeſt that he ſimply and abſolutely accepted of the 
rial, 8 
French king's offers, under terms denoting, it was he that 
gave rather than received law, and that by his declarations 
he only obviated all poſſible cavils. As to what he farther de- 
manded, it was under ſuch reſtrictions, that he ſeemed wil- 
ling to ſtand to the king of England's determination, which 
at ſuch a juncture was the ſame as departing from his de- 
mands. There was but one ſingle point concerning which he 
could not reſolve to ſubmit; namely, the duke of Milan's af- 
fair. But this was a point newly propoſed by the king of 
France, and which had no relation to the treaty of Madrid, 
where nothing like it was to be found. However, it is plain 
if that had been the only obſtacle to a peace, he would allo 
have granted it, fince he reſerved a way to come off with ho- 
nour, namely, by caufing Sforza to be declared innocent, 
in the manner he had himſelf propoſed to the pope. Perhaps 
Francis would have accepted the peace on the terms offered 
in the memorial, if the emperor had come to that reſolution 
at firſt, But ſince he had made theſe offers to the viceroy of 
Naples, the face of affairs was very much altered, as he had 
entirely gained Henry to his intereſt, and as after the taking 
of Rome i was to be feared the emperor would become maſ- 
ter of all Italy. Mean while, the emperor's offers, which 
were in effect the fame Francis had made to the viceroy of 
Henry ſends Naples, were either to be accepted or rejected, But as it was 
the memo- not Henry's buſineſs to return an anſwer, ſince the affair did 
rial to the . | 
king of not directly concern him, he only fent the memorial to the 
France. king of France, who no longer deſiring to make peace, diſ- 
Reply < engaged himſelf in this manner. He demanded in the firſt 
Beil., place, that Sforza ſhould be reſtored without condition. Se- 
Pr 13333 condly, 
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condly, that his ſons ſhould be delivered before he recalled his 1527. 
forces from Italy, where Lautrec was now arrived, offering 
to depoſit three hundred thouſand ducates in the hands of 

the king of England for ſecurity of his word. There could 

not be a plainer evidence of his little deſire to execute the 

treaty of Madrid, though the ſame terms only were demand- 

ed as were offered by himſelf preſently after his deliverance. 

He meant, after having withdrawn his hoſtages, to have the 
execution of the treaty in his own power, under colour of 
offering to depoſit for ſecurity three hundred thouſand ducats 

in the hands of a prince devoted to him, and who by a pri- 

vate treaty was engaged to make his intereſt his own, The 
emperor, unwilling to be thus inſnared, offered on his part 

to depoſit the ſame ſum in the hands of the 1 England 

for pledge that the hoſtages ſhould be reſtored. But his offer 

being rejected, the affair ſtopped there, and war was only 
thought of. Mean while, the emperor deſiring to let all the 

world ſee, it was not his fault that a peace was not con- 

cluded, gave the ambaſſadors of England, of the pope, and 

of the clans. the ſame anſwer he had ſent to cardinal 
Wolſey. They all ſeemed very well ſatisfied, and ſaid their 

maſters would doubtleſs accept a peace on theſe terms, and 

ſend orders to conclude it. But they knew not that the kings 

of France and England had altered their minds and taken new 
reſolutions. 

If Francis and cardinal Wolſey were to confer together Francis's 
at Abbeville, it was not to ſeek means to make peace, ——— 
but rather to take meaſures, on ſuppoſition that a war with wy gy, 
the emperor was infallible. Francis being come to Abbe- Three new 
ville the firſt of Auguſt, the cardinal waited on him, and N 
aſter conferring together, they concluded on the eigh- XIV. p. az. 
teenth three treaties, which properly were only ſupple- &c. 


ments, explanations, and reſtrictions of the three foregoing 
ones. 


By the firſt it was agreed: 

I. That, as he had left it to the king of France's choice 
to marry the princeſs Mary, or leave her for the duke of Or- 
leans his ſecond ſon, the duke ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs 
when they ſhould both be of age. That then, and not be- 
fore ſhould be ſettled the marriage articles concerning the 
dowry, the education of the duke of Orleans in England, and 
the like. Moreover, that, whether the marriage ſhould be 
conſummated or the two kings think fit to diſpoſe of their 
children 
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1527, children otherwiſe, their friendſhip ſhould remain inviolable, 
LW, che marriage being only to be conſidered as a ſupplement 
| to the treaties of the thirtieth of April, and not as part of 
| thoſe treaties. 

IT. That the treaty concluded at Moore ſhould remain in 
| full force. | | 
| | | III. That the project of the interview of the two kings ſhould 
'} be laid aſide, on account of the ſeaſon and circumſtances of 
| [ affairs. 

1 IV. As by the treaty of the twenty ninth of May, it 
1 was agreed that the king of England ſhould contribute a 


—— — 
— — 


ü certain ſum for the war of Italy, it was concluded by this, 
| that in caſe the emperor accepted the offers the two kings 
| ſhould make him by their ambaſſadors, the contribution 
0 ſhould ceaſe without any prejudice to the 1 of peace: 
But if he rejected them, the treaty of league offenſive and 
| defenſive ſhould ſubſiſt, on condition that during this cam- 
paign the king of England ſhould be deemed to have diſcharged 
. part of the treaty, by his contribution for the war with 
I | taly. 
V. That the king of England ſhould form no demands up- 
| on on king of France on pretence of his charges for the war 
of Italy. 

VI. "That to prevent all diſputes, without examining the 
number of troops which the king of France maintained in 
I | Italy, the king of England ſhould pay for the month of June 
1 | laſt twenty thouſand crowns, for the month of July lat 
thirty thouſand crowns, and thirty two thouſand two hun- 
dred and twenty two for each of three following months. 
On condition however, that if in theſe three laſt months, 
the Engliſh commilſturies found in the army of Italy, a Jets 
number of troops than what the king of France was to 
maintain, the contribution ſhould be leſſened in proportion. 
Moreover, if a peace was made during theſe three laſt 


montlis, the contribution ſhould ceaſe the day the peace was 
concluded. 


b. 209. By the ſecond treaty, which concerned only trade, Francis 


promiſed to give the Engliſh merchants ſuch privileges as 
ſhould be agreed upon hereafter. 


5. 416. By a third treaty the two kings were bound: | 

Herbert, Firſt, Not to conſent to the calling of a general council 
during the pope's captivity, 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, To receive no bull brief or mandate from the 


ope v till he was releaſed, 


Thirdly, That till the pope ſhould reſume the government 
of the church, whatever ſhould be determined in England by 
the cardinal legate, aſſiſted by the principal members of the 


cler 


, and in France by the clergy of the Gallican church, 
ſhould be punctually executed, 
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— 


Theſe treaties being concluded, Francis I. ratified them, Wolſey 
and ſwore to the obſervance before he left Abbeville *. car- turns to 
dinal Wolſey did the ſame thing in his maſter's name, by vir- 
tue of his full powers and title of vicar general, which he xIV. p. 216, 
Aſter that, he returned into 218. 
England to give the king an account of the ſucceſs of his 


had received on this occaſion. 


negotiation *, 


Henry 


of him by his ambaſladors, ſour things, which he knew 


could not then be performed. The firſt was, 


That he 


ſhould pay what was borrowed of him, or of his father kin 


Henry VII. 


The ſecond, that he ſhould pay him the five 


hundred thouſand crowns to which he was obliged, in caſe 
he married not the princeſs Mary, to whom he was affianced, 
The third, that according to the tenor of their treaty, he 
ſhould ſatisfy him for his penſion from the king of France, 
whereof there was now due four years and four monti:s, 
The fourth, that he ſhould releaſe the pope, and ſatisſy him Gviciare, 


for all the damages cauſed by his troops. 


ſwered the ambaſſadors, hrit, that he had never denied his 
debt to the king of England ; but was ſurpriſed he ſhould at 
this juncture inſiſt ſo much upon payment: that at leaſt, 


b Any way prejudicial to either of 
the two kings, their kingdoms, or to 
the cardinal of York's legatine juriſ- 
dition. Rymer, tom, XIV. p. 213, 
214. 

q —Accitis de mandato & auctori- 
tate prædicti—Angliæ regis in regno 
Angliæ, prelatis, circa ſtatum & ad- 
miniſtrationem rerum eccle{aſticarum 
in Anglia, &c. Rymer, tom, XIV. 
p. 214. Called together by the King's 
authority, and his conſent firſt obtain- 
ed to what ſhould be determined. And 
here (ſays lord Herbert) began the re- 
liſh our king took of governing the 
church, p. $5. 

t They were ratified at Amiens, 


Vor. VI. 


Auguſt 18. 
216, 218. 

s About the end of September, 
Francis not only richly preſented him, 
but conducted him through the town, 
and upon his way about a mile, being 
accompanied with the titular king of 
Navarre, the pope's legate, and his 
prime nobility. At his coming to Ca- 
lais, ke ordericd the mart to be kept in 
that town, inſtead of Antwerp, &c. 
Hall, fol. 159. Herbert, p. $5. 
About this time, Wolſey diſpatched 
Gambara to the pope, to defire him to 
make him his vicar general in England, 
France, and Germany, during his cap- 
tivity, Gvicciard, I. 18. 


Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 


when 


England. 
Act. Pub. 


being reſolved to proclaim war againſt the em- Henry's 


peror, but willing to conceal the real motives, demanded frei de. 


mands upon 


the emperor, 
Herbert, 
p. 86. 


The emperor an- The empe- 


tor's anſwer. 


Herbert. 
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1527. when the money was required, the obligations ſhould be 
e offered to be reſtored. Secondly, that he would write to the 
king their maſter to acquaint him, why he did not think 
himſelf liable to the penalty of the five hundred thouſand 
crowns, for not conſummating the marriage. In the third 
place, that orders were ſent into Italy to ſet the pope free. 
He ſaid nothing concerning making ſatisfaction for the pen- 
ſion, becauſe probably he conſidered it as included in the ar- 
ticle of the debts to which he owned himſelf bound, as in- 

deed nothing was more reaſonable, 
Aſſembly of The emperor's replies were not capable of ſatisfying Henry 
1 ·˖ who only ſought an occaſion of quarrel. On the other 
Fraxe, hand, Francis having called together the chief men, that is 
Mezerai, to ſay properly, perſons devoted to him, declared to them 
all the fteps he had made towards a peace with the emperor ; 
and it may be eaſily gueſſed, he was not very careful to ex- 
plain what the emperor might alledge againſt him. Having 
repreſented the matter as he pleaſed, he ſaid, he was ready 
to return into captivity, if it was judged that he was obliged 
The aſſem- in honour or conſcience. The aſſembly unanimoully re- 
nh bis plied, that his perſon belonged to the realm, and it was not 
: in his power to diſpoſe of it according to his pleaſure : that 
moreover, he could not alienate the provinces of the crown, 
but if the emperor would except of a ranſom for the two 
princes in hoſtage, they offered the king two millions of gold 
to redeem them. A man muſt have voluntarily ſhut his eyes, 
not to ſee what was the deſign of this farce, entirely ma- 
naged by the court. Mean while, the king believing, after 
this deciſion, that he might, with a ſafe conſcience, go to 
war with the emperor, thought only of means to recover his 
Francis's ſons by force of arms. He itil hoped however, the dread 
aum. of a war would induce the emperor to mitigate the treaty of 
Madrid. This was not now with reſpect to Burgundy, 
ſince he could not be ignorant that the emperor had accepted 
the offered equivalent. But he hoped by means of the war, 
to procure a new treaty, Which ſhould annul that of Madrid, 
Charles, Thus many princes play with their words and oaths, and ſeek 
Francis, and to blind themſelves, or at leaſt, the publick, whilſt none 


Henry, act 


with inſin. about them dare to tell them the truth. The emperor kept 
cetity. his word no better, with regard to the duchy of Milan; and 
Henry VIII. ſcrupled not to break his league with the em- 
peror, as he had before violated that with Francis. Princes 
never want excuſes when they have a mind to break a treaty. 
But the publick is not always impoſed upon, though fre- 
quently they appear ſo to be. Probably, the ſovereigus 
I - themlclves 
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themſelves are not ſo blind, but they ſee the irregularity of 1 $27, 
their conduct, though, countenanced by the diffimulation ft 
the publick, they affect a great ſecurity. But the time comes 


at laſt, when poſterity, leſs prepoſſeſſed, does juſtice to all ' 


the world, and calls things by their proper name. 
Francis, willing to preſerve the friendſhip newly contracted Francis and 
with Henry, ſent him the order of St. Michael *, by Anne 3 a 
de Montmorency, one of the knights. This lord had their orders 0 
power to diſpenſe with Henry's oath, in whole or in part, of knights cf 
as the new knight ſhould think fit, or even to be contented anc ye ws 
with his bare word. Henry was pleaſed to ſwear to obſerve 3 
all the ſtatutes of the order of St. Michael, which were not a. Pub, 
contrary to thoſe of the garter, or any other order he had XIV. p. aas, 


already received. Then he ſent the order of the garter to <4 


Francis, by Arthur [Plantagenet] viſcount Liſſe, natural ſon p. 233. * 


of Edward IV ». and Francis took the uſua] oath of the Hall. 
order, with the ſame reſtrictions. The French ambaſſador = nv 
who arrived in England about the end of October, was re- 
ceived with ſuch magnificence, that du Bellai, who accom- 
panied him, aſſures us, he had never feen the like. The 
Engliſh ambaſſador was received in the fame manner in 
France, there having ever been between Francis and Henr 
an emulation, which frequently threw them into needleſs ex- 
pences, But it was moſt inconvenient for Francis, by rea- 
on of his continual wars with the emperor, wherein Henr 
was no farther engaged than he pleaſed : nay, he paid the AR. Pub. 
very contribution for the war of Italy, by way of deduction F. 233. 
for the ſums owed him by Francis *, as appears in the col- 
lection of the publick acts. Thus Francis was forced to diſ- 
burſe all the money employed in that war, of which I muſt 
now relate the ſequel. . 

Clement VII. was ſtill confined in the caſtle of St. Angelo, Afirs of 
till he could pay the ſums exacted upon him. As he had but _ 
| uicciard, 
little money, he could only pay part of what he had pro- 


t The military order of St. Michael, 
was anſtituted by Lewis X11. in 1460. 
The knights wear a gold collar of ſhell- 
work, one within another, laid on a 
gold chain, whereon hangs a medal of 


St. Michael the archangel, the ancient 
protector of France. 


Anne de Montmorency, grand 


maitre arrived the 2oth of October, 


wich ſ hundred borſe at London, aud 


alter audience hed been given, they 
were, on November 10, entertained 
by our king at Greenwich, with a 


8 2 


ſumptuous feat, and with a comedy, " 


in which his daughter the princeſs Mary 
acted a part. Herbert, p. 85, | 
w He was accompanied by dr, John 
Taylor, maſter of the rolls, and arch- 
deacon of Buckingham, fir Nicolas 
Carew, fir Anthony Brown, and fir 
Thomas Wriothelley, garter king at 
arms, Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 232. 
x Which fums amounted to ſixty 
four thouſand five hundred and forty 
four crowns, See Rymer, tom. XIV, 


p. 234. 
miſed, 
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1527. miſed, and therefore his captivity was longer than he ex- 
Lys pected at firſt; they in whoſe cuſtody he was, not being 
willing to truſt to his word. The emperor had not advice of 
the ſacking of Rome, and the pope's impriſonment ſooner 
than the beginning of June, and it was above a month be- 
fore he came to any reſolution. As he did not queſtion this 
affair would make great noiſe in the world, he was willing 
to ſee, before he determined what to do, how the kings of 
France and England would take it, in order to proceed ac- 
Herbert, cordingly. The 2d of Auguſt, he writ to Henry to excuſe 
himſelt concerning the outrages committed by his troops at 
Rome, and the violence exerciſed upon the pope's perſon, 
wherein he proteſted, he was not concerned, At the ſame time, 
he aſked his advice about what was to be done on the occa- 
ſion, as if he ſtill deemed him his good friend and ally, 
But it was only to gain time, till he received Francis's an- 
Letter to fwer to the memorial ſent to cardinal Wolſey. On the other 
Henry from hand, the pope, though narrowly watched, had found means 
he ebe ans to Write to Henry v, and cauſe the thirteen cardinals, who 


impriſoned 


cardinals, were confined with him, to do the fame, deſiring his protec- 


Burnet, tion, and entreating him to uſe his beſt endeavours to free 
3 them from their unhappy condition. Henry, upon receipt of 
ttheſe letters, ſent orders to his ambaſſadors in Spain, to de- 
mand of the emperor the pope's and cardinals liberty: to 
which the emperor anſwered in general terms, that he would 
do what lay in his power for the king of England's fatis- 
faction. Mean while, he was thinking of conveying the 
pope into Spain, in expectation of making a better bargain 
with him than if he left him in Italy. Of this cardinal 
Wolſey informed Henry by a letter from Abbeville of the 
twenty ninth of July. | 
Theemperor It is certain, Henry's inſtances in the pope's behalf greatly 
tries to ſet embarraſſed the emperor. He found that Francis and 
. ild not fail to join their counſels and forces againſt 
Henry aa Henry would not fail to join their counſels and forces again 
variance, him, under colour of labouting for the pope, and this union 
could not but break all his meaſures, with reſpec to his at- 
fairs in Italy, He believed therefore, that before all things 
he ſhould try to divide them, by ſowing jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
Herbert. cions between them. One of his expedicnts to ſucceed, was 
ro propoſe to the cardinal a marriage between the duke of 
Richmond, natural fon of Henry, and Iſabella princeſs of 


y On September 24, By Gregory Herbert, p. 81, $3. Burnet, vol. III. 
de Caiſali, the Enylith agent at Rome, p. 34. 
who was naw tetutfſüng te England, 


Portugah 
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Portugal, with whom he offered in dower the duchy of Mi- 1527. 
lan. The cardinal acquainted the king with it by a letter ok 
the 31ſt of July, telling him withal, that the offer was not 
much to be relied on, but however, it was proper to ſeem 
to liſten to it, becauſe it was neceſſary ſtill to preſerve ſome 
correſpondence with the emperor, This related without 
doubt to the affair of the divorce, which I ſhall preſently ſpeak 
of, For, by a letter of the 1ſt of Auguſt, the cardinal in- A rumour in 
tormed the king it was reported in Spain, he intended to di- * of 
vorce the queen, but that it was requiſite to ſend orders to his 1 
ambaſladors at Madrid to ſtifle the rumour as much as poſh- part with his 
ble, That to this end, they might ſay, it had no other 23 
foundation than the biſhop of Tarbe's ſcruples concerning bert. 
the princeſs Mary's marriage with the duke of Orleans, as if 
there was room to queſtion the princeſo's legitimacy,  'I'he Theemperor 
emperor alſo uſed another means to divide Francis and Henry, 29 009 
by trying to gain cardinal Wolſey, by advantageous offers *. pol. Ving. 
But tor once, he could not ſucceed, whether Wolfey was 
now too far engaged with Francis, or was bent to be reven- 
ged of the emperui, who had twice deceived him, or whe- 
ther the buſineſs of the divorce was now ereſolved, in which 
caſe it was not poſſible for him to promiſe to eſpouſe the em- 
peror's intereſts, 
When Francis heard of the ſacking of Rome, he perceived Francis foins 

it was time to lay aſide artifice, and neceſſary to fend a d 2 
powerful aid into Italy, otherwiſe the Venetians would in- Venetians 
tallibly conclude a peace with the emperor, Inded, it was Guicciare, 
not likely, they could or would bear alone the burden of the 

ar. Wheretore his firſt care was to make a new treaty 
with them , to bring each into the field ten thouſan men, 
and levy ten thouſand Switzers at a common charge. The 
Venetians deſired nothing more than to be ſupported by 
France, becauſe they juſtly dreaded, that the army which had 
lacked Rome would be employcd againſt them. Indeed, if 
the duke of Bourbon had been alive, or the viceroy of Naples 
able to influence the army, the Venetians would undoubtedly 
have been attacked, being the only enemies the emperor had 
in Italy. But happily for them, the imperial troops being The plague 
wholly intent upon the plunder of Rome, without thinking 732% 4790s 
of any other undertaking, the plague which broke out among Refs 
them, ſwept away two thirds of the {oidiers. In ſhort, the Guicciard, 


» He offered him large ſims befides the cardinal! vehemently aſpired, he 
his penhon, But becauſe Charles had proved inexorable. Pol. Vug. I. 27. 
retuled Welſey the archbiſhoprick of Herbert, p. $5. 

Loledo, the richeſt in Spain, to which a On May 15. Guccciard. J. 18. 
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1527. diſtemper deſtroying them by heaps, they left Rome, and 
Ea diſperſed themſelves in the neizhbouring country. After 
which, having facked Terni and Narni, and extorted money 

from Spoleto,” the Germans parted from the Spaniards, and 

returned to Rome. Thus diſcord ariſing in the army, which 

ill obeyed the prince of Orange, though they had choſen him 

for general, they projected nothing to improve their victory 

Lautrec ge- for the emperor's advantage, On the contrary, by their neg- 


ne al of tlie ligence, they gave Francis time to ſend troops into Italy, un 
league. 


Quicetars. der the command of Lautrec, who was declared general of 


Herbert. the league he had newly concluded with the Venctians. As 
for the duke of Urbino, he continued in the Milanefe with 
part of the Venetian army, 

He arrives in Lautrec arrived in Piedmont in July, with part of the army 

Picdmont. he was to command. The marquis of Saluzzo was ordered 
to join him with his Italians, and the Switzers were to come 
preſently after. Whilſt he was employed in conqueſts of 

Doria re- little moment, waiting the Junction of all his forces, Andrea 

_ 8 Doria, who bad quitted the pope's ſervice, and commanded 

deminion of the French gallies, to which he had joined eight others of his 

France. . ow, found means to reduce the city of Genoa under Fran- 

1 cis's dominion. This was a good opening of a campaign, 

rbert, * - S 
which ſeemed to promiſe an advantageous ſucceſs in the rett 
of the war, eſpecially as Lautrec, after aſſembling his whole 
army, conſiſting of twenty five thouſand men, became nra(- 
ter of Vigevano, Alexandria, and Pavia. Sforza and thc 
Venetians earneſtly preſſed him to beſiege Milan, but he 
ſhewed them poſitive orders to march to Naples. The king 
of France took care not to employ his army to conquer the 
duchy of Milan, which by the treaty of league was to be re- 
ſtored to Sſorza, after which, the Venetians would give them- 
ſelves but little trouble to accompliſh his attempt upon Na- 
ples. Beſides, he ſtill hoped, that by conſenting the em- 
peror ſhould keep Milan he might recover his ſons, whereas 
in reſtoring Sſotza he ſhould deprive himſelf of that means. 

Lautrece Lautrec therefore began his march to the kingdom of Naples, 

2 to but with ſuch ſlowneſs and affected delays, that it was cvi- 

aples very 

outs: dent, he had private orders not to make too much haſte. 

Guicciard, And indecd, it was at the time that Francis expected the 

Hall, emperor's final anſwer to the offers made him by his and 
Henry's ambaſſadors. Lautrec long halted at Parma and 

The dukes of Placentia, which had opened their gates to him. Mean 

eg wi while, the duke of Ferrara joined with France, as well on 

wich France. account of Lautrec's march, who might have eaſily ravaged 


Sardi, his country, as of Francis's otter to give in marriage to "his 
ſon 
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7 ſon Hercules, Rence of France, ſecond daughter of Lewis 1527. 
5 XII. The duke of Mantua preſently after followed hi 
7 example, 
Mean while, the emperor ſeeing the ill effects of the pope's Negotistion 
captivity, had diſpatched the general of the order of St. 3 . 
I Francis, to the viceroy of Naples, with orders to releaſe the Caius: 
| pope. The general finding the viceroy ſeized with a diſtem- 
per whereof he died in a few days, delivered the orders to 
Hugo de Moncada to be executed. 'I he emperor had given 
general inſtructions, that the pope ſhould be bound to pay 
the arrears due to the army, and give ſecurity, after having 
his liberty, to forſake the league. But as it was not eaſy for 
the pope to find pledges, or the money neceſſary to pay the 
army, the negotiation was prolonged. Mean while, he con- 
tinually follicited Lautrec by private meſſengers to approach 
Rome, in order to facilitate his deliverance. But Lautrec 
had poſitive orders which hindered him from making haſte, 
and yet his march, though ſlow, was of good ſervice to the 
pope. Moncada ſecing the kingdom of Naples was going to 
be invaded, and that it was not poſhble to lead thither the 
imperial army which was at Rome, without giving them 


money, concluded at laſt > a treaty with the pope to this 
cttect : 


» Mood — _—— 
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I. That the pope ſhould not oppoſe the emperor in the Treaty for 
affairs of Naples or Milan. — aka 


. £ deliverance, 
IT. That he ſhould grant the emperor a cruſade in Spain, Guicciard, 


and a tenth in the reſt of his dominions. Herbert, 
III. That the emperor ſhould keep Civita Vecchia, Oſtia, 
Citta Caſtellana, and the caſtle of Furli. 

IV. That the pope ſhould pay down to the German 
troops, ſixty thouſand ducats, and thirty five thouſand to the Pry 
Spaniards, 4 

V. That in a fortnight after, he ſhould pay them another 4 
certain ſum, and within three months all the reſt that was 1 
due to the emperor, amounting. to above three hundred and 418 
fifty thouſand ducats, 3 1 

I. That till the two firſt payments were made, the pope 144 


ſhould be conducted to ſome ſafe place out of Rome, and | | 4 
give hoſtages. : | 1 
1 | 
| The treaty being ſigned, and the cardinals of Ceſis and The pope vi 
Orſino delivered in hoſtage, it was agreed, that on the 1oth Oe,“ , 4 ; 
NF Guicciard, i 161 a 
'* Ut ++ 
v On October 31. Ibid, ; 1 4 
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1527. of December, the pope ſhould be taken out of the caſtle of 

t. Angelo, and conducted to a place appointed. But as he 
was afraid of a longer confinement, becauſe he was unable to 
perform the treaty, he eſcaped in diſguiſe the night before, 
and ſhut himſelf up in Orvieto. 

Guicciaxad, When Lautrec heard that the pope was at liberty, he re- 
ſtored to him the city of Parma, and marched to Bologna, 
where he ſtayed three weeks expecting freſh orders from the 
king. Some days after, he received a letter from Clement 
VII. acknowledging himſelf indebted to him for his liberty, 
intimating withal, that having been forced to grant the im- 
perialiſts whatever they required, he did not think himſelf 
obliged to perform his engagements. 

Beginning Tt was whilſt the pope was priſoner in the caſtle of St. 

2 Angelo, that Henry's divorce was ſet on foot; a momentous 

; affair, if ever there was one, as well in itſelf, as on account 
of the parties concerned, and chiefly for its effects. It was 
not yet thirty years ſince Lewis XII. put away his wife with- 
out any difficulty, or much noiſe in the world. Henry VIII. 
had a mind to attempt the ſame thing, and though ſupported 
with much more plauſible reaſons, he met with inſuperable 
obſtacles, not to be ſurmounted without an extraordinary 
method, which gave occaſion to the eſtabliſhment of the re- 

Reaſon why formation in England. This effect diſtinguiſhed Henry 

mis vorce VIII divotce from ſo many others, which are but ſlightly 

+ noiſe, Mentioned by hiſtorians. The writers upon this ſubject be- 
ing either catholicks or proteſtants, have conſidered it vari- 
ouſly. The catholicks have drawn arguments from thence 

againſt the reformation in England, and repreſented Henry's 
divorce, as the next and immediate cauſe of the change of 
religion; whereas the proteſtants affirm, it was only the oc- 

Remarks on Caſion. Three Engiith authors eſpecially have writ the hiſ— 

- anna , fory of this divorce, beſides many others of the ſame nation, 

Burnet, or foreigners who have ſpoke of it in their works. Sanderus, 
or rather Sanders, author of the origin and progreſs of the 
Engliſh ſchiſm, makes it his buſineſs to defame Henry VIII, 
and ſhow that the reformation in England, which he terms 
ſchiſin, entirely ſprung from Henry's paflion for Anne Bullen. 
He fancied by that to give a mortal wound to the reforma- 
tion, and cauſe the world to think, that a ſuperſtructure 
raiſed on ſuch à foundation, could not be the work of God. 
The lord * in his hiſtory of Henry VIII. contents him- 
ſelf with a bare rccital of the events of this reign, whereot 
the divorce is one of che principal, without many reaſonings, 
leaving his readers to make inferences from the facts he re- 

ates. 
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lates. Doctor Burnet intending to write the hiſtory of the 1527. 
reformation of England, made it his chief aim, in {peaking ny 
of Henry's divorce, to ſhow, that though it occaſion:d the 
reformation, it was only by accident. F or this reaſon he has 
endeavoured to refute the palpable falſehoods aſſerted by 
Sanders in his hiſtory. He has ſucceeded ſo well, that no 
ſincere man can for the future acknowledge Sanders for a 
writer worthy of credit. | 

The ſequel of my hiſtory obliges me to ſpeak of this fa- 
mous divorce, I ſhould be inclined to reter the reader to 
the forementioned excellent hiſtory of the reformation of 
England, known to all the world, and to which it is difficult 
to make any additions, but it would not be reaſonable to 
oblige the readers to remember what they have read in that 
hiſtory, or to perule it again. Wherefore I ſhall chooſe, in 
purſuing the thread of my hiſtory, to relate this event, which 
is as the hinge whereon do turn numberleſs other things, 
which that illuſtrious author had. occaſion only to mention, 
but which I muſt more fully explain, becauſe our ends are 
different. His aim in ſpeaking of Henry VIII's affairs with 
the pope, the emperor, and the king of France, was to illuſ- 
trate the hiſtory of the reformation, and mine is, not to med- 
dle with the aftairs of religion any farther than they relate to 
the other events ot this reign. | 

Henry had been married eighteen years to Catherine of Henry re- 
Arragon, and by her had three children, whereof one was 2 an 
living, when he formed the deſign to put her away. He al- 8 
ledged, as the principal reaſon, his ſcruples for marrying his Hall, 
brother's widow. But, as it is pretended, theſe ſcruples N 

f k ollingſh, 

troubled him not till he was in love with Anne Bullen, one of Herbert. 
the queen's maids of honour, it is inferred, that his doubts Burner, 
concerning the validity of his marriage, ſprung trom this new 
paſſion, and without that, would never have exiſted ©. Ac- 
cordingly, ſome labour to ſhow his divorce had no other 
loundation than his love for that lady. Others again endea- 
vour to prove, that his love and his ſcruples were indepen- 
dent of each other, For my part, I ſhould think it needleſs It is not poſ- 
to accuſe or juſtify Henry, with regard to the concerns of te- o mcg 
ligion, if there was not fome necethty to illuſtrate this matter 11.,,'; tove 
with reſpect to the hiſtory, By illuſtrating, I mean, ſhewing wasthe caui 


of the di- 
Vorce, 


© It was at firſt reported, that king 
Henry was to marry Margaret, d»che!s 
dowager of Alencon, and that Thomas 


Ballen, viſcount Rochford, had brought 


over her picture with him, when he 
returned from his embaily to France, 
Hollingſhead, p. $97, Pol. Vug. 
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the impoſſibility of giving a certain judgment about it. But 
before all things, it is neceſſary to deſcribe the perſon, who, 
as it is pretended, was the prime cauſe of the king's divorce, 
and of all the conſequences thereof. 

Anne Bullen 4 was of a good, though not a noble family, 
Sir Thomas Bullen, her father, married a ſiſter cf the duke 


of Norfolk ©, and by her had Anne, born according to Cam- 


den in 1507, about two years before Henry VIIIs acceſſion 
to the throne. Thomas Bullen, her father, was twice am- 
baſſador to France, firſt in 1515, and again in 1527. He 
was made viſcount Rochford in 1525, and afterwards earl of 
Wiltſhire and Ormond f. Anne his daughter being but ſeven 
ears old, was carried into France in 1 514, when Mary the 
Ling 's ſiſter went and conſummated her marriage at Abbe- 
ville, with Lewis XII. That queen being re-married ſhortly 
after to the duke of Suffolk, and returning into England, 
Anne Bullen was left in France. It is pretended, ſhe then 
entered into the ſervice of Francis I's queen, though ſhe 
was but eight years of age, but it is not ſaid in what quality, 
It is certain, a girl of her age was not capable of doing much 
ſervice. So, it may be preſumed her beauty, genteelneſs, 
or the livelineſs of her wit, made queen Claude deſirous to 
keep her about her. Camden affirms, ſhe retained her in 
her ſervice to the day of her death, which happened in July 
1524, and fays not that Anne ever took a journey into Eng- 
land all that time. But du Tillet, and du Pleix, French 
authors, pretend, ſhe came over in 1522, The lord Her- 
bert ſays the ſame thing, but, without citing any particular 
author, contents himſelf with ſaying, it appears in hiſtory. 
Camden affirms, Anne remained in France, not only till queen 
Claude's death, but that, after ſhe had loſt her miſtreſs, ſhe 
was taken into ſervice by the ducheſs of Alengon, Francis's 
filter, However, he does not ſay when ſhe quitted it. 
Others affirm, fir Thomas Bullen brought his daughter to 
England when he returned from his embaſſy. His embaſſ/ 
of 1515, cannot here be meant, ſince it is unanimouſly 
agreed, that Anne was in queen Claude's ſervice after queen 
Mary s departure, and continued ſeveral years in the court ot 


d Her true name was Anne Boleyn, His father was fir William, and h. 
as it is always written in the publick grandfather fir Geoffrey Boleyn, or 
acts. The Engliſn write Bolen, or Bulleyn, lord mayer of London, in 
Bullen, and the French Boulen, Rapin, 1458, who married Anne, eldeſt daugh- 

e Elizabeth Howard, ter and co-heir of Thomas, lord Hoo 

f His mother was Margaret, one cf and Haſtings, Dugdale's Baron, vol. 
the daughters and co-heirs of Thomas II. p. 306. Camden, 

Boteler, earl of Wiltſhire and O: mond. 


France. 
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France. It muſt therefore be his embaſſy of 1527, But it 1527. 
is likely, Bullen was not ſent to France till September 1527, 22 
fince his ſole commiſſion was to ſee the treaty of the 30th of 
April of the ſame year ſworn to, which Francis had not ra- 
tified ſooner than the 18th of Auguſt, as appears in the col- Ad. pub. 
lection of the publick acts 2. But as before his departure, XVI. p.218. 
the affair of the divorce was already commenced, it may be 
affirmed, the king's love for his daughter was later than his 
reſolution concerning the divorce, if it be true that Anne te- 
turned to England with her father, about the end of the year 
1527. Indeed it may be cbjeRed, thut two French authors 
atfert, that Anne went over to England in 1522, and that it 
was then the king fell in love with her. But it may be re- 
plied firſt, that it is very ſtrange, theſe two hiſtorians, who 
wrote long after the fact, ſhould meet with memoirs of the 
journey of a maid of honour, and the more as they cite no- 
thing to ſupport their teſtimony. Secondly; ſuppoſing it 
were ſo, they do not ſay Anne ſtayed in England. Conſe- 
quently they deſtroy not Camden's teſtimony, who affirms, 
Anne ſerved queen Claude till 1524, and afterwards the du- 
cheſs of Alencon. But if it be true, that Anne took a jour- 
ney into England in 1522, and the king then fell in love 
with her, it cannot be ſuppoſed ſhe returned to France, be- 
cauſe the rupture between the two crowns happening that 
year, it is not likely that in time of war, an Englith wo- 
man ſhould go and ſerve a queen of France, Beſides, if the 1 
king was then in love, would he have ſuffered Anne to de- 14 
part the kingdom? Camden therefore, or the two French we 
authors muſt have been miſtaken, This is a difficulty not | 40 
to be eaſily ſolved. - of? 
But there is a fact which paſſes for certain, namely, that Cameen. —— | 
Anne Bullen being twenty years old, was taken into queen Fas 1 
Catherine's ſervice as maid of honour. Now this muſt have j 
been in 1527, ſince ſhe was born in 1507, Accordingly, this 
is the time to which the beginning of the king's love may 1 
molt properly be fixed. But ſtill this is only a conjecture, 11 
which, were it well grounded, would be à ſufficient proof | 
that the king's divorce was not an effect of his pathon, ſince 14 
it was reſolved before the end of the year 1526. My aim in 1 
this inquiry is to ſhow, that the time of Anne Bullen's return j | $i 
into England is very uncertain, and the beginning of the | 
king's afteCtion no leſs ſo. How then can it be fo boldly at- 
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8 Sir Thomas Bulleyn was accompanied to Paris by fir Anthony Brown, 
Hall, fol, 157, 
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firmed, as it is by ſome, that love for Anne Bullen inſpired 
the king with the thoughts of annulling his marriage with 
Catherine? we muſt fee now whether it be eaſter to diſcover 
the time when Henry reſolved to ſue for his divorce. 

When Henry VII. concluded his ſon's marriage with 
Catherine, prince Arthur's widow, archbiſhop Warham told 
him plainly, it was contrary to the law of God, which the 
pope could not diſpenſe with, The king without doubt was 
touched with this remonſtrance. The very day the prince 
his fon entered into his fourteenth year, he cauſed him to 
make againſt his marriage, a ſecret proteſtation, though be- 
fore truſty witneſſes, declaring, he was conſtrained to give 
his conſent. After that, the king on his death bed ſtrictly 
charged the prince not to conſummate his marriage with 
Catherine. Notwithſtanding all this, Henry VIII. being 
come to the crown, eſpouſed the princeſs contrary to War- 
ham's opinion, to which he preferred that of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, He had by her three children b, two ſons and 
a daughter, of whom the ſons died ſoon after their birth. 
He afterwards affirmed, that he conſidered the untimely 
death of his two ſons, as God's curſe on his marriage, eſpe- 
cially, when he ſaw the queen had done breeding. It hap- 
pened afterwards that Charles V. who, was affianced to the 
princeſs Mary, refuſed to marry her, upon the council of 
Spain's queſtioning the princeſs's legitimacy. After that, 
when a marriage was treating between Mary and king Fran- 
cis, or the duke of Orleans, the biſhop of Tarbe er 
ainballador, made the ſame objection, maintaining, that the 
princeſs could not be deemed born in wedlock, notwwith- 
ſtanding Julius II's diſpentation. 

All theſe things were more than ſufficient to raiſe ſcruple, 
in the king's mind concerning his marriage. But though in 
an aſſembly of lords which he afterwards called, to intorn 
them of his reaſons for a divorce, he affirmed, the biſhop oi 
Tarbe's objection inſpired him with the firſt thoughts ot in- 
quiring into the matter, it appears however, that his ſcruples 
began ſooner, For in a letter afterwards to Grynæus, he 
told him, he had abſtained from the queen ever ſince the 
year 152. 

But ſuppoſing it could be diſcovered at what time Henr) 
begun, either by himſelf, or by the ſuggeſtion ot others, tv 


be troubled with theic {cruples, it would ſignify nothing with 


h She had beſides, ſcveral miſcar- 1 Dated September 10, 1531. Jem. 


tages. Burnet, tom, I. p. 30. b. 38. 
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reſpect to his reſolution concerning the divorce, which in all 1527. 

appearance was taken much later. Polydore Virgil ſays,. 

Longland, biſhop of Lincoln, the king's confeſſor, laboured 

to perſuade him of the neceſſity of the divorce by cardinal 

Wolſey's order, but mentions not the time. All the hiſto- Burnet, 

rians affirm, the king had recourſe himſelf to Thomas Aqui- 

nas's works to clear his doubts, and cauſed the biſhops to be 

conſulted upon that ſubject. But none of them ſay at what 

time this was done. It is well known ſecretary Knight was Burnet, 

diſpatched to Rome about this affair in July 1527, but then — 

the rumour of the king's meditating a divorce had already 

reached the court of Spain, as appears in the cardinal's letter 

to the king from Abbeville *. It is alſo very probable, that 

before he engaged in this affair, Henry had confidered of it 

ſome time before. It is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed a reſolution of 

this nature can be taken lightly, or when taken, immedi- 

ately executed, without thoroughly weighing the difficulties, 

or waiting a favourable juncture. Henry ſaid himſelf that 

the biſhop of Farbe raiſed in him the thought of annulling 

his marriage. But if it be true, as ſome affirm, that the bi- 

ſhop ſpoke only as directed by cardinal Wolſey, it may be ö 

preſumed, the project of the divorce was formed ſome time 19 34 

before, and this ambaſſador made to ſpeak only to have an | 

excuſe to commence the affair. This is what ſeems to me 175 

extremely probable. Indeed it is not likely the ambaſſador. | bel 

after thus queſtioning Mary's legitimacy, would have conclu- | 

ded the marriage of the king his maſter, or of the duke of | 

Orleans, with that princeſs, had he not acted in concert with 

the court of England. Theſe then are my thoughts, which 

| ſubmit to the reader's judgment. | | 
Ever ſince Francis was freed from his captivity, he had Cole gute 2 389 

never ceaſed to preſs Henry to join with hem in an offenſive g Log 17 6 

league againſt the emperor. But Henry had conftantly ex j 

cuſed himſelf, without even ſuffering him to entertain the 0 

leaſt hopes in that reſpect. However, lord Herbert ſays, Wis 

that about the end of the year 1526, Henry of his own ac- 1 

cord ſent an ambaſſador to France to propoie the league, fo i 

eagerly deſired by Francis, and to offer him his daughter v 

Mary in marriage. "This proceeding gives occaſion to be- |: 

lieve, he had now refolved upon -the divorce, and foreſeeing ii 1:3 

how much the emperor would oppoſe it, intended fo to em- — 

barraſs him as to oblige him to court his friendſhip. Upon 144 

this ſuppoſition it may naturally be conjectured, that he pro- 10 1A 

290.6 
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1527, poſed the marriage of his daughter with the king of France, 
w——— only to convince the emperor, that he teally deſigned to be 


ſtrictly united with France, But at the fame time it is ver 
likely, he informed Francis of the obſtacle which would oc- 
cur in the execution of this pretended project, namely, the 
divorce of the princeſs's mother, which he was meditating. 
This conjecture is confirmed by the coldneſs wherewith 
theſe two' monarchs treated of the marriage. In the firſt 
place, Henry left it to the king of France's choice, to have 
Mary himſelf, or to leave her to his ſecond ſon, as if this 
alternative were the ſame thing. In the next place, when 
Francis declared he would leave Mary to the duke of Or- 
leans, the treating more wy concerning the marriage was 
deferred to another time. In the third place, in the treaty 
Francis and the cardinal concluded at Abbeville, they took 
care to inſert this clauſe: © that though the marriage ſhould 
not be effected, the treaty however ſhould ſubſiſt. In 
fine, though Knight was at Rome, or on his way thither, 
when the treaty of Abbeville was concluded, it does not ap- 
pear Francis ever complained to Henry, that he had oftered 
him a princeſs whom he was labouring to baſtardize by pro- 
ſecuting his divorce with the queen her mother. On the 
contrary, he aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of his power to obtain 
his defires. But he muſt have looked upon the offer as an 
aftront, had they not underſtood one another, If this con- 
jecture has any foundation, it may be inferred, that the 
reſolution concerning the divorce was taken at leaſt about 
the end of the year 1526, though the execution was de- 
ſerred till the middle of the next year. But in that caſe, it 
would therefore be true, that the king had refolved upon 
the divorce before his paſſion for Ahne Bullen, who, in 
all appearance, returned not into England fooner than Octo- 
ber 1527, 

From what has been ſaid it may be gathered, that to affirm 
with any probability, that Henry's pallion far Anne Bullen 
was the cauſe of his divorce with Catherine, theſe queries 
muſt be decided in favour of that opinion. At what time 
did Anne Bullen return into England? when did the king's 
love for her firſt begin? when was it that he came to a re- 
ſolution concerning his divorce? but upon all theſe queſtions, 
conjectures only, as I have obſerved, can properly be formed. 
Thus much is certain, that between the reſolution about the 
divorce, and the beginning of the king's love, there was no 
great diſtance of time Here we muff ſtop. But it is going 


doo far, to ground upon this nearneſs, as a certain fact, that 
Henry 


OF ENGLAND. 
Henry undertook the proſecution of his divorce with Cathe- 


rine, on purpoſe to marry Anne Bullen. I ſay, moreover, Cond 


that though there was no difficulty about the times, and the 
exactly correſponded, yet as to what paſſed in the king's 
breaſt, it would be only conjecture, 

ll have enlarged alittle on this point, becauſe the illuſtrious 
author of the hiſtory of the reformation ſeems to leave it 
in the dark. Beſides, I thought it requiſite to curb the over 
confident, by informing the readers of what is true, and 
what doubtful in the matter. We ſee it in many hiſtories, 
and hear it every day poſitively airmed, as if there was no 
difficulty, that Henry's love for Anne Bullen was the ſole cauſe 
of his divorce with Catherine of Arragon, though, as I have 
ſhewn, it can only be ſaid by conjecture, and the conjecture 
itfelf does not countenance that notion. Not that Henr 
VIII, is to be conlidered as a prince incapable of being miſled 
by his paſſion, even to the ſacrificing Catherine of Arragon 
to Anne Bullen. Why ſhould he have been more ſcrupulous 
with reſpect to Catherine, than he was with regard to Anne 
herſelf, whom he made no difficulty to ſacrifice to a third 
wife, as will hereafter be ſeen. He was a prince of an im- 
petuous temper, who could bear no oppoſition to his will. 
The flatteries of his ſubjects, and the extravagant praiſes con- 
tinually beftowed on him by the fovereigns who ſtood in need 
of him, had poſſeſſed him with ſuch a conceit of his own me- 
rit, that he imagined his actions ought to have been the 
ſtandard of good ſenſe, reaſon, and juſtice. When there- 
fore it is ſaid, his love for Anne Bullen cauſed him eager] 
to puſh the affair of his divorce, of which otherwiſe the- 
difficulties would perhaps have diſcouraged him, nothing is 
atirmed repugnant to his character. Only care mult be ta- 


ken, not to aſſert for an undoubted truth, what is but a bare 
conjecture, 


However this be, without dwelling longer upon the king's Motives of 5 
ſecret motives, and endeavouring to diſcover his thoughts, the divorce 1 


: lled 
which lie hid from human eyes, let us content ourſelves 2 by 
Burner, 


with what he publiſhed himſelf. In the firſt place, he ſaid, 
he was troubled in conſcience for his marriage with Cathe- 
rine,. and indeed he had but too much realon, The wonder 
>, that he had not theſe ſcruples more early. He had mar- 
tied his brother's widow, and found it forbidden by the law 
of Moſes. It is true, he. had the pope's diſpenſation. But 
he could not be ignorant that many learned d:vines were of 
opinion, that the pope could not diſpenſe with the laws of 
God. This was fufficient to 21ve him very juſt ſcrupies, As 
ſoon 


1527. 
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1527. foon as theſe doubts had poſſeſſed him, he was willing to clear 
- them, and found in Thomas Aquinas what he had perhaps 
He la ours jnattentively read many times: firſt, that the levitical laws 
* are moral and eternal: ſecondly, that the pope cannot diſ- 
bout his penſe with the laws of God, becauſe to diſpenſe with a law, 
doubts. one muſt be ſuperior [or equal] to the law-giver. This 
Burnet. 4eciſion of a divine, for whom he had a great eſteem, con- 

firming his ſcruples, he defired archbiſhop Warham, who 

had formerly declared againſt the marriage, to conſult the bi. 
Wolſerhelps ſhops of England upon the occaſion. Some affirm, that 
„ Longland his confeſlor cheriſhed his doubts, by the private 
Pol. Vee: orders of cardinal Wolſey, which is not improbable. The 
Burnet, queen was aunt of the emperor, with whom Wolſey had 
— reaſon to be diſpleaſed. Beſides, the favourite loved not the 
; queen herſelf, becauſe ſhe could not help ſhewing how much 
ſhe was offended, that a biſhop, a cardinal, a legate of the 

The biſhops holy ſee, ſhould lead fo ſcandalous a life. However this be, 
condemn his ſoon after the archbiſhop preſented to the king a writing, un- 
with Cache. der the hands and ſeals of all the biſhops, wherein they con- 
rine, demned his marriage as contrary to common decency, and 
Cavendiſh. the law of God. Only Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, refuſing 
Burnet. t ſet his hand, it is ſaid the archbiſhop made another write 
his name unknown to him I. But the biſhops were not the 

The people only perſons of this opinion. Since Luther's works began to 
are of the appear, many people in England were put out of their for- 
1 mer high conceit of the papal power. As therefore the va- 
lidity of the king's marriage was wholly founded on Julius 
I's diſpenſation, it was publickly diſputed whether the di 

penſat on could authorize a marriage ſo notorioully repugnant 

to the law of God: nay, many who were otherwiſe ſtrongly 

attached to the court of Rome, could not reliſh the doctrine 

of the pope's diſpenſing with the divine laws. All theſe 

things conſpired cither to breed or confirm the king's ſcruples. 

Reaſons of But it was not only ſcruples of conſcience that Henry al- 
_ _O_ ledged to juſtiiy his deſign. He pretended, that though he 
ties were regardleſs of his ſalvation, or able to overcome his ſcru- 

Burnet. ples, the good of his people required the prevention of an 

inconvenience which was eaſily to be foreſeen. He had but 
one daughter, and very likely thould have no more children, 
if his marriage were not annulled. If therefore, after his de- 


ceaſe, the validiry of his marriage with Catherine mould 


! This particular is not very certain, Tunſtal, Fiſher, and the biſhops of 
See Burnet's Ref, tom. III. p. 38. Cariifle, Ely, St. Aſaph, Lincoln, and 
It was figned on July 1, by Warkam, Path. 
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come to be queſtioned, he foreſaw England would again be 1527. 
involved, on account of the ſucceffion, in troubles from 
whence it was but juſt freed. Mary his daughter, the king 

of Scotland his a the queen dowager of France, could 

equally pretend to the crown upon very plauſible reaſons. 

Mary could alledge the pope's diſpenſation againſt ſuch as 

ſhould charge her with her being born of an unlawful marri- 

age. The king of Scotland, who was next heir after her, 

could maintain, the diſpenſation was not valid. The queen 

dowager the king's ſiſter could alledge, that the firſt was il- 
legitimate, and the ſecond, a foreigner, Theſe ſeveral claims 

might eaſily kindle a civil war in England, where it was 

but too viſible that each would find adherents, not to men- 

tion the foreign ſuccours they might be ſupported with. 

Henry therefore imagined there was but one way to prevent 

this danger, namely, by annulling his marriage and taking 

another wife, by whom with God's blefling he might have 

ſons. He to whom the ſecrets of all hearts are open, can 

only know tor certain, whether this thought was inſtilled * 
into him by the danger he foreſaw, by his averſion to the | 
queen, or by his love for Anne Bullen. But however this 14 
may be, independently of the ſeveral motives aſcribed to him, | 
it is certain, there was great danger of the kingdom's being 1 
one day expoſed to a civil war, if the king remained till death | 
in his preſent ſtate, and he ſaw no other way to come out of | 
it than by annulling his marriage, It is true, he foreſaw Reaſonsput- 
great oppoſition from the emperor the queen's nephew, who nas H in * 
was then very powerful. But on the other hand, as that * 1 
monarch had himſeli ſhown on this occaſion ſcruples, which Burnet, . | 
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hindered him from eſpouſing Mary, Henry hoped, he would 
not obſtinately maintain what he had himſelf queſtioned. as 
Beſides, the juncture ſeemed very favourable for his purpoſe. 1 
The pope, who was priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo, | 
ſeemed to have no other reſource to be reſtored to his former f 
ſtate, than the aſſiſtance of France and England, and Henry $1} 
did not queſtion that Francis, who ſtood in need of him, 14 
would promote his proceedings to the utmoſt of his power. 1 { 
As to the reſt, he never doubted the pope's authority, reck- | +4. 
oning that Clement VII. could revoke a diſpenſation granted Ji: 1 
by Julius II. Nay, cardinal Wolſey warranted the tucceſs $4: 
of the affair, whether he had already gained the pope, or j fi 
imagined that Clement in his preſent circumſtances could de- VR |: 
ny the king nothing. So, it was reſolved the ſuit ſhould be 10 


moved in the court of Rome, to cauſe the marriage to be 1444 
annulled. | | | | | 
Vor, VI, x © The 1 
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The beſt reaſon that could be alledged was, That Julius's 


Wn diſpenſation was contrary to the divine law, and that alone 


Reaſons to 
be laid be- 
fore the 
Pope. 
Burnet. 
Nullities in 
Julius's bull. 


night is 
ſent to 
Rome 
ahout the 
di vorce. 
Herbert. 
Burnet. 


ought to have been ſufficient. But it would have been im- 
prudent to begin with diſputing the prerogative of the Roman 
pontiffs, when a favour was to be aſked-of the court of Rome. 
Recourſe therefore was to be had to another expedient, which 
was to find nullities in Julius's bull, and to ſhow it was pro- 
cured by falſe ſurmiſes and untrue ſuggeſtions, which ren- 
dered the bull revocable even according to the rules of the 
court of the Rota w. And this was not very difficult. The 
bull was grounded upon Henry's and Catharine's requeſt, ſet- 
ting forth that their marriage was neceſſary to preſerve peace 
between England and Spain. And here were found two 
reaſons for revoking the bull. The firſt, that Henry being 
then but twelve years old could not be deemed to have any 
political views, whence it was inferred that the requeſt was 
not his own. The ſecond, that the ſuggeſtion was falſe, ſince 
a3 matters then ſtood between Spain and England, the mar- 
riage was not at all neceſſary for the preſervation of peace be- 
tween the two crowns, and conſequently Julius II. had been 
ſurprized. Another nullity was found, As the bull having 
no other foundation than the maintenance of peace and union 
between Henry VII. and the king and queen of Spain, this 
reaſon ceaſed when the marriage was conſummated, fince 
Henry VII. and Iſabella were now dead. In fine, it was al- 


ledged, that Henry VIII. having proteſted againſt his marri- 


age before conſummation, thereby renounced the liberty 
granted him by the bull, and therefore another bull was ne— 
ceſſary to render the marriage valid. But all theſe reaſons 
were produced only to afford the pope a pretence to revoke 
Tulius's diſpenſation. For, if the repugnancy of the diſpen- 
lation to the divine law was not the real foundation of ſuing 
tor the divorce, nothing would have been more eaſy for the 
pope, than to quiet the king's conſcience, by confirming 
whatever had bcen done by a new bull. 

Mean while, as the pope's compliance was not doubted 
in his preſent circumſtances, the king ſent doctor Knight tc- 
cretary of ſtate to Rome, to defire him to ſign four inſtru- 
ments drawn in England. The firſt was a commiſſion to 
cardinal Wolfey, to try and decide the affair with ſome En- 
gliſh biſhops. The ſecond was a bull decretal, declaring the 
king's marriage with Catherine void, becauſe Arthur's with 


m Tt is a maxim in law, that if the and untrue ſurmiſes, they may be an- 
pope be ſurpriſed in any thing, and nulled afterwards, Burnet, tom. 1: 
balls be procured upon falſe ſuggeſtions p. 40. 
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the ſame princeſs was conſummated. By the third, the pope 

granted the king a diſpenſation to marry another wife. 

the fourth; he promiſed never to repeal any of the three fore- 

going acts. Fs 
Knight departed from England in July, about the time the H merit 

cardinal began his journey to confer with the king of France *, WT 5 

But as the pope was priſoner, and guarded by a Spaniſh cap- Burner, 

tain, it was impoſſible for Knight to have an audience. He Herbert. 

found means however to convey to him a memorial se, con- 

taining the ſum of his commiſſion, to which the pope return- 

ed a favourable anſwer. He made believe he would grant 

whatever the king deſired, though the emperor had already 

required him by the general of the Franciſcans, not to do 

any thing in that affair, without communicating it to his mi- 

niſters, By the way, this ſhows, Henry had refolved long 

before to ſue for his divorce, ſince the emperor had time to 

hear of it and fend to the pope. As it was not practicable for 

Knight to treat with the pope in perſon, the matter was car- 

ried no farther at that time. At length, the news of the e th 

pope's going to be releaſed reaching England, cardinal Wol- Caffali,. 

ſey writ to {ir Gregory Caſſali v the king's ordinary ambaſſa- Burnet, 

dor at Rome, to order him to join with Knizht and preſs the 

pope to grant the king's requeſt. This letter was worded in 

very ſtrong terms, and ſhowed the cardinal's defire that the 

divorce ſhould be effected. It was dated the 5th of Decem- 

ber 1527, the cardinal not yet knowing that the pope had 

made his eſcape the gth of the ſame month 4. : 
Clement VII. being retired to Orvieto, Knight went r and mg and 

talked with him about the affair. The pope owned he had Iich the 

received his memorial, and promiſed again to do all that lay pope ; 

in his power for the king's ſatisfaction, but prayed him not to Furnet. 

be too haſty. His circumſtances then were ſuch, that he did ho tries ts 

not yet know, whether he ſhould want the king of England,“ bine, 

or whether the emperor would-agree with him. Wherefore 

he defired to gain time, in order to proceed as ſhould beſt 

ſuit with his intereſt. But for that reaſon and becauſe the 

king's orders were . and poſitive, Knight would not 


delay his negotiation. He earneſtly preſſed the pope, who pro- 


n Knight had orders to adviſe with 


net. tom. I. p. 45 
the cardinal by the way. Herbert, p. 


. 


q The letter is dated the 5th of De- 


99. cember, and not the 25th, as Rapin 
o By corropting ſome of his guards. ſays by miſtake; the original is yet 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 47. extant in the Cotton. Libr, Vitel. B. 


The fam ly * Caſſali being 
three brothers, wete entertained by the 
king as his agents in Italy, both at 
Rome, Venice, and other places, Bur- 


IX. See Burnet's Collection, N. zd. 
B. II. vol. I. 

About the end of December, Bur- 
net, tom, I. p. 47, 
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1527. miſed at laſt to ſign the inſtruments, on condition no uſe 
GW I ſhould be made of them, till the Germans and Spaniards were 


He promiſes 


to do what 
the king 
deſires. | 


departed out of Italy. Knight willingly accepted of the con- 
dition, imagining, when the inſtruments ready ſigned were in 
the king's hands, he would uſe them when he pleaſed. But 


the pope was not eaſily to be deceived. Whilſt he feigned 


to have no other view than to ſatisfy the king, he was only 
contriving to gain time, being ready to * him if he 
found it for his advantage. He uſed therefore all his art to 
prolong the affair by means unſuſpected by the king. To 
that end, he told Knight that before the inſtruments were 
executed, he ſhould be glad to talk with the cardinal Sancto- 


rum quatuor. 


But he finds The pope having thus engaged himſelf, Knight and Caſ- 


means to de- 
lay the per · 


ſali fancied they had no more to do than to prepoſſeſs in the 
king's favour the cardinal, whom the pope intended to con- 


—— ſult. They were at no great pains to ſucceed, ſince, beſides 
ny ten thouſand ducats which they had in hand to reward ſuch 
Urnet. 


as ſhould do them ſervice, they were empowered to make 
what farther promiſes, they ſhould think fit in the king's 
name. The cardinal examining the inſtruments ſent from 
England, found very great faults particularly in the legate's 
commiſſion, and took upon him to draw one more perfect. 
Which done, Knight and Caflali waited on the pope and 
preſſed him to ſign. He did not abſolutely refuſe, but ſaid, 
The emperor having required him not to act in that bufine(s 
without imparting it to him, it was neceſſary to find ſome 
expedient to excuſe fo haſty a proceeding : That therefore it 
would be proper to cauſe Lautrec to march towards Orvieto 
and preſs him in his maſter's name to give the king of Eng- 
land ſatisfaction. Lautrec being then at Bologna, to get him 
to march to Orvieto, there would have been occaſion for or- 
ders from the court of France, which would have taken up 
much time. | Wherefore Henry's agents rejected the expedi- 
ent, their aim being to finiſh the affair before the emperor 


Burnet, p. 48 had notice thereof. At laſt the pope, finding himſelf ex- 


tremely preſſed, delivered to them the commiſſion for cardi- 


nal Wolſey with the bull of diſpenſation for the king *, and 


promiſed to ſend into England the bull decretal to null the 
marriage. But here the pope uſed an artifice, which the 


'$ But he begged with many fighs t The cardinal Sanctorum quatuo! 
and tears, that the king would not got of the Engliſh ambaſſadors four 
precipitate things, or expoſe him to thouſand crowns for a reward for his 
be undone, by beginning any proceſs good ſervice. Ibid, 
upon the bull, Burnet, tom. I. p. 48. 
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agents perhaps did not ſufficiently conſider. He dated theſe 1527. 


293 


two inſtruments from the time he was priſoner in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo. So, when the king had them in his power, The pope's 


he did not think fit to make uſe of them, left it ſhould be 
objected that the pope had granted them only with deſign to 
obtain his liberty by the affiſtance he expected from Eng- 
land. Beſides, all acts executed by a priſoner may be deem- 
ed void, whereof the treaty of Madrid was a late inſtance. 
Thus, how urgent ſoever the king was to end the affair, he 
found at the cloſe of the year 1527, that he had yet made 
no progreſs. | 
lement VII. had time during his captivity ſeriouſly to re- 


fle& upon his paſt conduct, which had been very unſucceſs- Wynn 


ce to 


gain time, 
Burnet, 


I 528, 


ful, becauſe he had ſwerved from the maxims of his moſt The pope 


able predeceſſors. He had prepoſterouſly engaged in a war 
with the emperor, whereas Alexander VI. Julius 1. and 


reſolves to 
keep fair 
with the 


Leo X. after ſowing diſſention among the princes, left empers:, 


them for the moſt part to decide their quarrels, and then 
ſided with the ſtrongeſt, or if they engaged in a war, 
it was commonly at other people's expence. But Cle- 
ment VII. after draining his treaſure in maintaining an army, 
had loſt Florence, Parma, Reggio, Rome itſelf, with the 
beſt part of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and ſeen himſelf captive 
and ranſomed. This was ſufficient to make him wiſer and 


take another courſe. As ſoon as the ambaſſadors of France, Guicciard, 


England, and Venice, ſaw him ſecure at Orvieto from the 
outrages of the - imperialiſts, they preſſed him to declare 
againſt the emperor. They thought if he could not affiſt the 
league with temporal arms, he might at leaſt by means of 
his ſpiritual embroil the common enemy, whom he ſeemed 
to have no reaſon to regard. But he himſelf conſidered the 
affair in a different light. Having learned by fad experience, 
that he had been the dupe of his allies, he reſolved to be no 
longer guided by their intereſted counſels. So, without dif: 


* He refuſes to 


covering his thoughts, he only told them, that his joining in join in the 


the league would only draw upon him freſh miſchiefs, with- leag 


out procuring them any advantage :' that beſides, it was ne- 
ceflary for the benefit of Chriſtendom, there ſhould be a me- 
diator for procuring peace, and that was all he could do in 
the ſtate he was reduced to, Nevertheleſs, he intimated to 
them that he might take other meaſures, if Lautrec approach- 
ed to oblige the emperor's troops to abandon Rome. This 
indeed was his ſole aim, to free the eccleſiaſtical ſtate from 
that foreign army, in order to be able to act more agrecably 
to his intereſt. 
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1528, At laſt, Lautrec departing from Bologna the gth of Janu- 
Li ary, took the road to Naples, having firſt ſent the prince of 
LET. e. Vaudemont and la Trimouille to the pope to preſs him to 
ds declare, But Clement found means to excuſe himſelf with- 
Naples, out however a poſitive denial, He ſaw, as I may ſay, all 
td. Europe in motion, and was willing to wait the ſucceſs of the 
Reafonswhy war, in order to take juſter meaſures than before. So, it was 
the pope not poſſible by any means to bring him to a declaration. He 
would not only made believe, that if Francis and Henry would cauſe 
55 — Ravenna and Cervia to be reſtored to him, * would join 
with them. This was aa advantage he would willingly have 
reaped from their inſtances, without being debarred from find- 
ing ſome other evaſion, to prevent his declating after the re- 
covery of theſe two places. Mean while, he was thinking 
how to treat ſecretly with the emperor, from whom he had 
greater expectations than from his allies. Indeed, his chief 
aim being to reſtore the houſe of the Medici to the government 
of Florence, he perceived that he could not accompliſh it 
without the emperor's help, ſince the allies were concerned 
to ſupport the Florentines, who were become parties in the 
league, But it would have been imprudent in him to declare 
for the emperor, when that monarch was weak in Italy, and 
io powerful an army was marching to invade the kingdom 
of Naples. It was therefore neceflary for him to wait, till 
the event of the war enabled him to reſolve with ſafety. This 
was the true reaſon which obliged him to uſe many artifices, 
to try to diſpleaſe neither the emperor, nor the king of 
France, nor the king of England. If, inſtead of unadviſedly 
engaging in a war, he had before taken this courſe, he might 
have ſold his favours at any rate. At leaſt, he would not 

have had the mortification to be a captive in Rome itſelf. 
Francis and But though the pope refuſed to declare, the kings of 
Feary pr0- France and England were not the lets eager in the purſuit of 
againſt the their projects. On the 21ſt of January 1528, their ambal- 
emperor, fadors in Spain demanded the emperor's leave to retire, and 
2 ...z the next day Clarenceux and Guienne, heralds, one of Eng- 
Hollingh. land, the other of France, proclaimed war againſt him, 
Herbert, This was done with great ſolemnity, the emperor being 
Þ, Daniel. ſeated on his throne, and attended by all his grandees. He 
anſwered each in particular, but in a very ee manner. 
Theemperor Speaking to the Engliſh herald, he made uſe of civil and 
22 honourable terms, denoting, he was not all pleaſed with 
dnnseg. having the king his maſter for an enemy. He complained 
however that Henry had uſed him ill, in deiigning to give 
bim in marriage a princeſs whom he propoſed to d 
ince 
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ſince he was ſuing to be divorced from the queen her mo- 1528, 
ther. But he threw all the blame on the boundleſs ambition AY 
of cardinal Wolſey. He ſaid, the cardinal would have ob- P. Danicl, 
liged him to employ his arms in Italy to'make him pope, Fs 
and thought himſelf injured, becauſe he would not diſturb 

the peace of Chriſtendom for his ſake. As for the ſums, of 

which Henry demanded payment, he denied, he had ever re- 

fuſed to diſcharge the debt. But added, that the Engliſh am- 
bafladors not having brought with them the original obliga- 

tions, nor even a power to give him a diſcharge, Henry was 

in the wrong to complain. As to the indemnity he demand- 

ed, he knew the king of France had taken it upon him in 

the treaty of Madrid, As for the penalty of five hundred 
thouſand crowns, in caſe he refuſed to marry the princeſs 

Mary, he replied, it was not his fault : that he had demand- 

ed her of the king her father by ambafladors ſent on purpoſe, 

and that Henry had refuſed to ſend her: that beſides, before 

that time Henry had offered her to the king of Scotland : in 

ſhort, that he could not lawfully claim that ſum, before he 

had proved that he had himſelf performed all the articles of 

the treaty of Windfor. Such was the emperor's anſwer to 

the declaration of war made by Henry's herald. In his an- 

ſwer to the French herald, he fpoke not with ſo much regard 

and caution, He plainly accufed Francis of breach of faith, Hollingfh, 
and charged the herald to put him in mind of the meſſage he Hebt. 
ſent, him by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux his ambaſlador, 
That it would be better for them to decide their quarrel 

by ſingle combat,” but that he had not received any 

anſwer. Probably, the ambaſſador had not thought ht to de- 

liver that meſſage to the king, ſince he ſeemed extremely ſur- 

priſed when he heard it from the herald's mouth. In a few P. Daniel, 
days, he ſent the ſame herald to the emperor, with a chal- 3 
lenge under his own hand, wherein he gave him the lie in . 
form, and required him to aſſure him the field to fight hand 

to hand. The challenge was dated March 28. 1528. The 
emperor fent his anſwer by one of his heralds, who was 

charged to tell him by word of mouth very diſagreeable | 
things. The herald coming to Paris could not obtain leave Herbert,. 
without great difficulty, to put on his coat of arms when 

he entered the city. The king expected him on his throne, 
ſurrounded with a great number of princes and lords. But 

he had ſcarce begun to ſpeak, before the king interrupted 


uv Or rather to wear it, He put it on as ſoon as he came into the French 
tertitoxies. Herbert, p. 94. | | 
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1528. him, and demanded whether he had brought the ſecurity of 


y—— the field, and that all the reſt was to no purpoſe; Thus 4 
73 ended the affair, which had now made great noiſe. The two 
monarchs gave publick marks of their courage by their mu- I 
tual challenges, and yet there was no great labour required 
to prevent them from deciding their quarrel in a way fo un- 
common to great princes. - = 
Bold act of FHugo.de Mendoſa the emperor's ambaſſador at London, 
2 hearing what had paſſed in Spain, would have retired. But 
en him the Cardinal Wolſey * ſent. him word that Clarenceux had ex- 
king's an- ceeded his: inſtructions in proclaiming war againſt the empe- 
laben. kor, and ſhould be puniſhed at his return. Whereupon the 
l. ambaſſador ſent an expreſs to inform the emperor of what the 
cardinal had ſaid. Clarenceux, who was ſtill in Spain, ſur- 
priſed that he ſhould be made accountable for what he bad 
expreſs orders, demanded and obtained an authentick copy 
of the ambaſſador's letter . Upon his arrival in England, 
he waited on the king , before he ſpoke with the cardinal, 
and ſhowed him the letter, with three others, writ with the 
cardinal's own hand, whereby he gave him expreſs orders 
to declare war againſt the emperor. Henry, aſtoniſhed at 
his miniſter's . wee fell into a great paſſion with him 
' before the whole court, Nay, he would perhaps have en- 
 tirely diſgraced him, had he not been with-held by the conſi- | | 
-_ deration of the affair of the divorce, wherein he could not | 
_ Proceed without him. He made him however undergo a ter- | 
rible mortification, by cauſing the affair to be examined in 
the council. This inquiry would doubtleſs have been fatal 
to the minifter, if the king had been pleaſed to purſue it, but 
he, was contented with the cardinal's proteſtation, that he 
| thought $0 have acted agreeably to his majeſty's intentions. 
The cardinal The emperor's anſwer to Clarenceux being made publick 
aſſemblesthe in England, by the Spaniſh ambaſſador's means, the cardi- 
Ei nal was afraid it would cauſe ill effects among the people, 
Juſtify the conſidering, the weakneſs. of the motives alledged by the 
wa againſt king for undertaking the. war, For that reaſon he aſſembled 
Hal. in the Star Chamber all the great lords then at court *, 
=” to whom he made a ſpeech, aggravating as much as poſſi- R 
ble the injutics, the king had received from the emperor, 18 


| 
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tody;*&c. *- Hall, fol. 1751. | th | Y At Hampton Court, Ibid, . fai 
x As the conriet went through Bay- Z February 13. Hall, fol. 171. = <1 
| onne, the letter was opened, and co- a All juſtices of the peace and oth the 
pied by the goyergour of that place, honeſt perſonages, Ibid, be 
| who ſhewed it to Clarenceux. Hall. | | | 
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| 
and his reaſons to demand ſatisfaction by arms. But let 1528. | 1 
4 him ſay what he would, though every one outwardly af 8 
[ plauded him, what the emperor faid to the herald, that the 4 
3 war was cauſed only by the cardinals private diſcontent, 
made deeper impreſſion than all the arguments the miniſter 
could alledge*. The people openly exclaimed againft a The people | Bi 
war which was 8 ruin the kingdom, to gratify the fr“ 1 
favourite's paſſion. Nay, ſome went farther than murmurs. 4 
As the trade with the Low Countries was interrupted by Mutiny of 
the declaration of war, and the merchants would buy no — 
more cloth which they could not vend, the clothiers roſe in The cardinat 
arms. Whereupon the cardinal ordered the merchants to threatens 
buy the cloths as uſual, threatening in caſe of refuſal to buy hem in vain. 
them himſelf, and ſell them to the foreigners. But they 
made a jeſt of this threat, and continued obſtinate, reſolv- 
ing not to render themſelves liable to inevitable loſſes for his 
ſake. An embaſſy from the governeſs of the Low Coun- Embary 
tries 4 to the king whilſt theſe things were in agitation, on the 1 
freed the cardinal from his embaraſſment. The ambaſſa- — 7 
dors acquainting him, that if the king pleaſed to conſent to Hall. 8 
a truce with the Low Countries, for the mutual benefit of Herbert. ; 
trade, the governeſs would readily agree to it; this overture ue — 
being debated in council, it was refolved, notwithſtanding land and a 
the French ambaſſador's oppoſition, to agree to a truce for Flanders. | 
eight months, which was ſigned the 8th of June. ————t 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the affairs of Ital 1 i 
were in ſuch a ſituation as gave Francis room to expect Hollingfh, 
Lautrec's expedition in the kingdom of Naples would be 2 - = 
crowned with ſucceſs, though afterwards it ended very un- Naples, 1 
unfortunately for him. Lautrec going from Bologna the Guicciard, 4. 
gth of January, arrived the 1oth of February on the bor We 
ders of Naples, and marching into Abruzzo, became ma- A 
ſter of that province, and afterwards of part of Apulia. It 
was not without extreme difficulty, that the prince of Orange 
obliged the imperialiſts to quit Rome, where for ten months 


they had exerciſed all forts of rapine and violence. Though us | 
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b Hall ſays, that after the conclu- happen with the emperor, becauſe out 
hon of his ſpeeeh, ſome of the hearers of his dominions they had lately been 19 
knocked one ancther on the elbow, ſupplied with corn, when it was fo 16 7 
and ſaid ſoftly he lieth; others ſaid dear in England, that it was ſold for 1 
that evil will never ſaid well; others twenty fix ſhillings and eight pence a 4:40 
faid, that the French crowns made him quarter, Hall, fol. 166, 172. 1 
ſpeak evil of the emperor; but they c Eſpecially in Suffolk, Hall, fol. ; 
that knew all ſaid, it was a ſhame to 173. 
lie in ſuch an audience, The common Jon May 29. Fall, fol. 174. | 
people were very ſorry that a war ſhould | x 
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the imperial army went not from Rome till the ryth of Fe- 


—y— bruary, they got before Lautrec, who had taken a longer 


Lautrec be- 
fieges 

N aples. 
Guicciard, 


The plague 
in the 
French 
army. 
Guicciard, 


way in order to procure money, which he wanted exceed. 
ingly, the king of France, according to cuſtom, not having 
ſent him what he had promiſed. The imperialiſts being 
poſted at Troya, he offered them battle, but as they thought 
proper ,to retire to Naples, purſued his march, and arrived 


in the beginning of May before that capital, which he be- 


ſieged in form according to his orders. Sixteen French 
gallies commanded by Andrea Doria, eight more under the 
conduct of Philippino Doria his nephew, with twenty two 
from Venice, were to block up Naples by ſea, whilſt Lau- 
trec with thirty thouſand men inveſted the city by land. 
But when he opened the ſiege he had only Philippino's eight 
gallies. Thoſe of Venice came very late, and Andrea Doria 
who was diſpleaſed with the king of France, and had thought; 
of entering into the emperor's ſervice, detained the ſixteen 
gallies at 1 under divers pretences. Mean while, a 
ſea-fight between Philippino and the imperialiſts, wherein 
Moncada was ſlain, and the Marquiſs del Vaſto taken pri- 
ſoner, made Lautrec hope he ſhould reduce Naples by fa- 
mine, though himſelf wanted all things in his camp. His 
hopes were encreaied by the arrival of the two and twenty 
Venetian gallies, which joined thoſe of Philippino. The 
buſineſs now was to ſee who could bear famine longeſt, 
the beſiegers or the beſieged, who were equally in want of 


' proviſions. - But the French had, beſides ſcarcity, a very great 


diſadvantage, as the plague made terrible ravage among them, 
and continually diminiſhed their number. At length, An- 


drea Doria having agreed with the emperor, recalled his ne- 


phew.Philippino with his eight gallies. Shortly, after, the 
Venetian gallies being obliged to go upon the coaſt of Co- 
labria to provide themſelves with biſkets, the beſieged took 
that opportunity to ; convey into the city abundance of pro- 


- viſions, whilſt Lautrec remained in a very bad condition, 


Lautrec“s 
death, 
CGuicciard, 


The ſiege 
raiſed and 
army du- 


Perſed. 


without victuals or money, and with an army grievoully af 
flicted with the plague. Moſt of his general officers were 


dead or ſick, and to compleat the misfortune, he was him- 
{cf ſeized with the peſtilence, which carried him off the 16th 
of Auguſt * The marquis of Saluzzo, who took upon him 
the command of the ruined army, reſolving at laſt to raiſe 
. | the 

ECW þ 
» © Of the plague died alſo fir Robert Tancis, who. had the command of two 
Jerningham, - gentleman of the bed hundred horſe in the army, paid by 
chamber both to king Henry and our King. John Carew, his My 
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the ſiege, with great difficulty retired to Averſa, where he 1528. 


was immediately befieged, and in few days, forced to ca.? 
pitulate, ſurrendering himſelf with all the principal officers 

of his army, into the hands of the imperialiſts. "Thus, the 

fine army Lautrec had led before Naples, was entirely diſ- 

perſed. Moreover, France had lately loſt Genoa, taken by Doria re- 
Andrea Doria, in the emperor's name, after which, pur- def Genoa 
ſuant to his agreement with that monarch, he reſtored his Hit. de Gen. 
country to liberty, and eſtabliſhed a government which ſtil] 

ſubſiſts to this day. Thus the affairs of Italy, which in 

the beginning of the year had fo promiſing an aſpect for 

Francis, were ſo entirely altered, that he had ſcarce any 

thing left in that country, 

The knowledge of what paſſed in Italy this campaign, Continna- 
will be of no little ſervice to diſcover the motives of the r of che 
pope's conduct in the affair of the divorce. Henry deem- — 
ed the affair ended, when he heard the pope had left it to 
cardinal Wolſey's deciſion. But when, after many diffi- 
culties, he had obtained the commiſſion for the cardinal, 
with a bull decretal, declaring the marriage void, and a dif- 
penſation to marry again, he found however there was yet 
nothing done. he commiſſion was dated from the caftle The pope's 
of St. Angelo, whilſt the pope was a priſoner, which ren- he's 
dered it entirely null, and conſequently there was a neceſl- king. 
ſity of renewing it. The decretal had no clauſe to hinder 
the pope from revoking it if he pleaſcd. In fine, the diſpen- 
ſation was only conditional, in caſe the king's marriage 
with Catherine ſhould be declarcd void. Beſides, there were 
certain reſtrictions inſerted, leaving the pope at liberty to 
repeal it. For inſtance, he granted the diſpenſation, “ as Herbert, un- 
far as might be without oftending God. Notwithſtand- 3 * 
ing any prohibitions of the divine law, or other conſtitu- 8 
* tions and ordinances whatever to the contrary, as far 
as the authority apoſtolical reached f“ Henry was not Henry ſend 
2 little concerned to fee that he could not uſe theſe bulls, © mart 
without being liable to be moleſted, Nevertheleſs, in the Ban. 
velief, that all this was owing to inadvertency, he ordered 
fir Gregory Caſſali his 8 at Rome, to demand 
bulls leis liable to diſpute. Caſſali ſpoke of it frequently to 
the pope, but could obtain no poſitive anſwer. Only the 


had his company, but he died of the fir William Compton, and William 
lame diſeaſe. Herb. p. 98.—As the Carew, eſq; Hall, fol. 176. 

plague rayed in Italy, ſo did the ſweat- f Lord Herbert gives not this bull as 
ing ſickneſs all this ſummer in Eng- authentick, but as very probable. Ra- 
land, whereof died fir Francis Pointz, pin, 
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1528. pope finding himſelf preſſed, told him as a ſecret, that he 
LA adviſed the king to proceed, and get his marriage annulled, 
Pope's a'!- by virtue of the commiſſion given the legate x, but with as 
king, little noiſe as poſſible, and marry the woman deſired. He 
Herbert, grounded this advice upon its being much eaſter to confirm 
Burnet. a thing when done, than to permit him to do it. He 
charged Caſſali however, not to let the king know, this ſug- 
ſtion came from him. Henry looked upon this advice as 

a2 ſnare laid for him by the pope. He conſidered, it was 

not poſſible to have ſuch a cauſe tried without noiſe, ſince 

it was neceſſary the queen ſhould be heard, otherwiſe the 

fentence would be evidently void. In the next place, had 

he done what he was adviſed to, he would have been en- 

tirely at the pope's mercy, who, according to the opinion 

of the canoniſts, might have refuſed to confirm the legate's 

ſentence, as well as the conſequent marriage. So, the af- 

fair being taken into conſideration, it was thought more 

' Gardiner proper to apply directly to the pope for new bulls. Pur- 
and Fox ſent ſuant to this reſolution, the king ſent ® Stephen Gardiner, 
ee cardinal Wolſey's ſecretary, and Edward Fox i, to manage 
bulls, the affair. Their inſtructions were to demand for the car- 
Their in- dinal a new commiſſion, appointing him judge of the cauſe, 
—— with powers to null the king's marriage, if he thought proper, 
Burnet, and yet to declare his daughter legitimate ; to preſs the pope 
Strype. to give him a promiſe under his hand, not to revoke the 
legate's commiſſion; to demand a bull decretal to null the 

king's marriage, and a diſpenſation to eſpouſe another wife 

without any reſtriction. In ſhort, the envoys had orders to 

acquaint the pope, that the divorce was not adviſed by the 

cardinal, and to Ile the extraordinary merit of the lady 

the king intended to eſpouſe. This was Anne Bullen, as 

may eaſily be gurſſed, fince the king no longer concealcd 

his love for her. It was very proper to tell the pope, that 

the cardinal was not author ot the counſel which had in- 

duced the king to ſue for a divorce, fince he was required for 

Vol. I. &. Sa. judge. And yet the letters he ſent by Gardiner and Fox, 
Coe: and which are in the hiſtory of the reformation, clearly ſhow 
?- 25, *© he was infinitely deſirous the thing ſhould fuccecd, Finally, 
it appears that the king was ſtill willing to have ſome con- 


7% 

Ut ſtatim committat cauſam, aliam i Provoſt of King's college in Cam- 
uxorem ducat, litem ſequatur, mittatur bridge, and the king's almoner, Gar- 
pro legato, &c, Burnet's Collect. T. diner was looked upon as the ableſt ca- 
I. p. 26. noniſt, and Fox as the beſt divine in 


They were ſent February zo, England, Burnet, T. I. p. 52. 
Burnet, I, I. p. 32. 
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deſcenſion for the queen and the emperor her nephew, ſince 1528. 
he. required that the legate ſhould have powers to declare 
Mary legitimate. Perhaps too this was an effect of the love 
he had for her. | ; 7 
When Gardiner and Fox came to Orvieto *, Lautrec The pope's 2 
was marching to Naples. But his progreſs was yet ſo in- 2 we 
conſiderable, that it was difficult to judge of the. ſucceſs of 1 1 
his undertaking, eſpecially as the imperialiſts were now de- Cuicciud. | | 
parted from Rome in order to oppoſe his paſſage. Nay, i 
it was likely, there would be a battle, and as the event was 
doubtful, the pope took care not to incur the emperor's re- 
ſentment, in caſe his arms were victorious. So, to gain 
time, he ſent the king a letter in cypher, as if he meant to 
acquaint him with a ſecret, and yet it was not poſhble to 
diſcover his intention. The letter not being very welcome, 
the envoys had orders to inſiſt upon their demands. But, at His intereſt 
that time the face of affairs was a little altered. Lautrec nd projets. 
had now made conqueſts in the kingdom of Naples, and the 
prince of Orange, unable to ſtop his march, was retired to 
the metropolis, which probably, was going to be inveſted, 
It would therefore have been very imprudent to diſoblige 
Henry, when the king of France his ally was upon the point 
of becoming very powerful in Italy. So, Clement bei 
reatly embarraſſed in fo nice a juncture, had recourſe to 
is uſual artifices, to try to gain time. He feigned to de- 
fire nothing fo ardently as to ſatisfy Henry, though he was 
reſolved in his own mind to do nothing effectual in his favour. 
His aim was to become maſter of the affair of the divorce, 
and prolong it till the events of the war ſhould determine 
him to content either the emperor or the king. "The inte- 
reſt of his houſe required that he ſhould manage the empe- 
ror, becauſe it was by his means that he hoped to reſtore Ne 
the Medicis to Florence. That of his ſee was no leſs im- 4.01 
portant, Henry demanded that he ſhould revoke a diſpen- 
ſation granted by a pope his predeceſſor, upon the ſuppoſi- 461 
tion that this pope had not power to grant it, that is, pro- {if 
perly ſpeaking, that he ſhould declare the Roman pontiffs | ws | 
had hitherto aſſumed a prerogative which belonged not to 1 
them. This was a very difficult ſtep to be taken, at a 
time when great part of Germany had thrown off the pope's 1 
dominion, and nothing was every where heard but com- 
plaints and murmurs againſt che exorbitant power they had 


Py e Wei K 
uſurped. So, Clement's real deſign was to amuſe the king 


* March 20. Strype's Mem, vol. I, p. 90. 
| with | 
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1528. with hopes he would gonſent to his divorce, till it was in 
his power to | oppoſe it with fafety. There is no occaſion 
to look for other myſteries in the pope*s conduct, as will 
more plainly appear in the ſequel. As for the arguments 
and authorities alledged on both ſides, with reſpect to the 
main point in queſtion, from the holy ſcriptures, the fathers, 
and the canons, they were only ſo many amuſements which 
were extremely ſubſervient to the pope's defigns, but made 
little or no impreſſion upon him. 
The pope Clement VII. being in this diſpoſition, ſcrupled not out- 
gives Wolſey yardly to grant the king whatever he required. On the 
* fn 13th of April 1528, he ſigned a bull, appointing cardinal 
AR. Pub, Wolſey judge of the cauſe, jointly with the archbiſhop of 
XIV. p.237. Canterbury, or any other Engliſh prelate he ſhould think 
Herbert, . 
Burner, fit to chuſe, and gave him as ample powers as the king de- 
fired. But beſides the abovementioned inconveniences in 
the decretal and diſpenſation, the king's council found two 
in cardinal Wolſey's new commiſſion. The firſt was, that 
there was no clauſe to hinder the pope from revoking it. 
The ſecond, that to appoint for ſole Judge of the cauſe, 
a cardinal devoted to the king, and actually his prime mi- 
The king niſter, would be a manifeſt nullity. Theſe conſiderations 
defires the obliged the king to deſire the pope that he would join 
PP... another legate with cardinal Wolſey, and poſitively promilc 
date with not to revoke the commiſſion. As, when this was demand- 
Wolſey. ed, Lautrec was now before Naples, and it was not doubted, 
he would become maſter of the city, as well as of all the 
reſt of the kingdom, the pope granted whatever was de- 
Another fired ', He appointed therefore by a bull dated at Orvieto 
commitho? the 6th- of June, Thomas Wolſey cardinal of York, and 


RE Lorenzo Campegio cardinal biſhop of Saliſbury for his le- 


eio. gates a latere, giving them the ſame powers he had granted 
e to Wolſey alone, appointing them his vicegerents in the 
as fra 95 affair of the divorce, and committing to them his whole 


Burnet, authority ®, He gave likewiſe, the 13th of July, the pro- 
The _— miſe under his hand deſired by the king. In a word, he de- 
9 livered to Campegio a decretal, nulling the king's marriage, 
5 expreſſed in the very terms which had as it were been dic- 
tated to him. It ſeemed Henry could deſire nothing more. 

But all the artifices of the court of Rome were not yet known 


in England. The pope only intended to gain time, in or- 


1 Dr, Fox returned to England in m Campegio was perhaps named for 
the beginning of May; but Gardiner legate in the month of April, as doctot 
went to Rome, to Campegio, Stryps's Burnet ſays, but his commiſſion bears 
Mem, p. 103, 104. Cate the 6th of June, Rapin. F 

et 
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der to ſee the iſſue of the Naples expedition. To that end, 1528. 
he always placed ſome interval between his favours to tb! 
king. Wolſey was made ſole judge in the affair of the di- 
vorce, the 13th of April; Campegio, was in a conſiſtory, 
declared his aſſociate, about the end of the ſame month; 
but the bull was not drawn till the 6th of June. His pro- 
miſe not to revoke the commiſſion was not ſigned before the 
23d of July- In all appearance, the decretal was not drawn 
till Auguſt, nor did Campegio begin his journey till after 
| Lautrec's death, or perhaps after the raifing the ſiege of Na- 
ples; that is, when the pope was no longer in dread of 
France, and it was more neceſſary than ever to manage 
the emperor. So, it may almoſt be affirmed, that when 
Campegio departed from Rome, the pope was reſolved not 
to grant the divorce, It was however requiſite, he ſhould 
ſtill ſeem willing to fatisfy Henry, in order not to be deli- 
vered to the emperor's mercy, with. whom he was deter- 
mined to agree, and nothing was more capable to procure 
him advantageous terms, than his ſeeming union with France 
and England. This was moſt certainly the ſecret of the 
pope's policy, and the real motive of all his artifices in this 
affair. In purſuance therefore of the reſolution he had taken, InftruQuon» 
he gave the following inſtructions to his legate. Firſt, to . 
prolong the affair as much as poſſible. Secondly, not to 
give ſentence upon the divorce before the reception of his 
commands in writing, "Thirdly he expreſsly enjoined him 
not toſhow the bull to any perſon but the king and cardinal 
Wolſey, nor to part with it out of his hands, without his 
order, upon any pretence whatever. 

Campegio departing with theſe inſtructions, arrived not He retard: 
in England till October, fix or ſeven months after he was his journey 
appointed legate. Whilſt he was on the road, the empe- 8 
ror's miniſters at Rome raiſed a freſh obſtacle to the divorce, The impe- 
by. the pretended diſcovery of a brief of Julius II. à con- tialiſts pro- 
firming the bull of diſpenſation for Henry's marriage with pur zer 
Catherine, But there was this difference between the bull tara the af- 

and the brief, that the pope in the bull ſaid, the marriage fair. 

was perhaps conſummated, whereas in the brief, the word — 1 
perhaps was omitted. They inferred frust thence, that p. 39. 
Julius II. Was not ſurprized, ſince he looked upon Cathe- Herbert, 
rine's fitſt marriage as conſummated. But the brief of which 


2 It was neither in the records of England, at the time of the conelu- 
England, or Spain, but ſaid to be found ſion of the match. Burnet, T. I. 
among the papers of D. de Puebla, p. 57. 

Who was the Spaniſh ambaſſador in 


they 
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1528. they only gave an authentick copy, without ſhowing the 
original to the king's miniſters, was, probably, propoſed 
ſolely to caule time to be loſt in examining it. For, there 
were two reaſons, a many others, which manifeſtly 
Proofs of proved it to be a fo The firſt was, that this brief granted 
= being at Catherine's requeſt, ſuppoſed that princeſs's marriage 
order. with Arthur to have been conſummated, and yet ſhe had 
ſworn the con And upon that her agents had ground. 
ed the validity of Julius's diſpenſation. 'T'he ſecond reaſon 
was ſtill more ſtrong, namely, that the brief was dated the 
26th of December 1503. Now as in the date of the brief, 
the court of Rome begins the year the 25th of December, 
being Chriſtmas-day, this date anſwered to the 26th of 
December 1502, of the common year, that is, ten monthy 
before Julius II. was pope. | 

Campegio Campegio being arrived in England, began his legateſhiy 
hp; vg with gravely exhorting the king to live in a good underſtand- 

ry to keep : 
Catherine, ing with the queen, and deſiſt from a farther proſecution of 
Burnet, the matter. This was taken very ill from a legate who wa; 
thought to be ſent into England to judge the cauſe in favour 
and Cathe- of the _ After that, he talked the quite contrary to the 
_ ——— queen, endeavouring to perſuade her, that ſhe ought to com- 
marriage, Ply with the king's deſire e, and even intimated, it would be 
Herbert. in vain to oppoſe it. But whether the queen was told be- 
forehand what ſhe was to ſay, or naturally ſpoke her own 
thoughts, ſhe anſwered, ſhe was the king's wife, and would 
He feigns to be fo, till parted from him by the pope's ſentence 7. Cam- 
2 io not being able to prevail with the king or queen, af- 
Herbert. firmed, he could not proceed without freſh orders, as if his 
whole commiſſion was only to make theſe exhortations. But 
it was ſix months before his inſtructions arrived. Mean 
while, he kept the king in hopes of obtaining his deſires, 
and even inſinuated, that he was himſelf ſatisfied of the juſtice 
He ſhows of his cauſe. To amuſe him the better, he ſhowed him the 
the decretal bull he had brought with him, and gave the cardinal his 
and Wolley, collegue a ſight of it alſo, But when he was preſſed to ſhow 
Burnet. it to ſome of the lords of the council, he replied, he had very 
ſitive orders to let no perſon ſee it but the king and Wolſey. 
Henry ſurpriſed and angry at ſuch a proceeding, complained 
The. pope of it to the pope, who, inſtead of blaming his legate, an- 
approves his ſwered, he had done very well to follow his orders: that the 


conduct. 
Burnet, 


© He perſuaded her to renounce the p Adding, the would not admit fuck 
world, and to enter into ſome religious partial judges as they were to give ſeu- 
life, Herbert, p. 103. tence in her cauſe, Ibid, 


5 decretal 
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decretal was granted on condition it was ſhown to none but 1528. 
the king and cardinal Wolſey, and on purpoſe to prevent 
Wolſey's ruin, which otherwiſe, he was told, would be in- 

fallible : that in fine, the bull was not to be publiſhed, unleſs 

the legates gave ſentence for the king 4. 

Whilſt Campegio amuſed Henry in England, the pope The pope 
was taking meaſures to conclude his treaty with the emperor, hone 
and ſeeking pretences to leave the kings of France and Eng- the emperarg 
land, whom he no longer feared, ſince the Naples expedition Guicciard, 
had miſcarried. He complained that theſe two monarchs 
had diſappointed him, in not cauſing Ravenna and Cervia to 
be reſtored to him according to their promiſe z thereby inſi- 
nuating, that it was not to be thought ſtrange, he made no 
haſte to ſatisfy Henry, ſince that prince had neglected to do 
him juſtice by the Venetians r. He would fain have had it 
believed, that the affair of the divorce was retarded ſolely on 
that account, and was very deſirous to have theſe two places 
in his power, before he concluded with the emperor. But, 
what caution ſocver he uſed, his negotiation in Spain could 
not be ſo private, but Francis and Henry had ſome intelli- 
gence of it. They complained to him by their ambaſſadors, 
but he conſtantly denied he intended to depart from his neu- 
trality. Mean while, under colour of removing theſe ground- The ifficul- 
leſs ſuſpicions, he diſpatched into England one Campana, to "=" — 
give the king freſh aſſurances of his good intentions, but deres 2 
withal, ſent by him expreſs orders to cardinal Campegio, to creaſe. 
burn the bull decretal, and defer the ſentence of the divorce 1 
as long as poſſible. Campegio immediately obeyed the fuſt * 95 
of theſe orders, and as for the ſecond, never ceaſed finding 
ſteſh pretences to retard the proceedings. | 

At laſt, Henry tired to ſee ſo many affected delays, and Vannes and 
perceiving they came from the pope, ſent, about the end of 3 
the year, fir Francis Brian and Peter Vannes to Rome, to : 


E diſcover the true cauſe, They had likewiſe ſeveral other 


commiſſions. Firft, to ſearch the pope's records for the pre- Their in- 


tended brief of Julius II. Secondly, to propoſe, as of them- 3 


. ſelves, ſeveral expedients, ſpeedily to end the affair of the di- Hewert, 


| vorce, and to conſult, under feigned names, the canoniſts 


4 He wiſhed he had never ſent it, France and England had promiſed to 


| ' faying, he would gladly loſe a finger to intercede and ule their intereſt with 


recover it again, and expreſſed great the Venetians to reſtore them, Ibid, 

grief for granting it, Burnet, tom, I. An Italian; and the king's ſecre- 

5. 59. tary for the Latin tongue. Herbert, 
The Venetians had taken Cervia p. 103. 

and Ravenna from the pope, and 
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of Rome, whether they were practicable. Thirdly, in cafe 


they ſaw the pope over awed by the emperor's threats, they 


The pope's 
anſwer, 


The envoys 
threaten 
him. 
Burnet, 
Gol. Tc. 1h 
t. 48. 
Strype. 


had orders to offer him a guard of two thouſand men. 
Laſtly, if this had no effect, they were to balance the empe- 
ror's menaces with others for the king. They found the 
pope in a real or pretended fright, at the imperial miniſter's 
threats to have him depoſed for a baſtard. His anſwer there- 
fore to the offer of two thouſand men for a guard, was, that 
it would not be capable of ſecuring him, but rather render 
him more ſuſpected. He took care not to put himſelf in the 
king's power, when he was thinking to break entirely with 
him. The two envoys ſeeing the pope inclined to the em- 
peror's ſide, plainly told him at laſt, "That if he continued 
to deny the king their maſter the ſatisfaction he demanded, 
«© he might be aflured England would be loſt to him: that 
«© the Engliſh were already but too much diſpoſed to with- 
draw their obedience from the holy ſee, and upon the leaſt 
« encouragement from the king, would openly publiſh what 
c they yet kept concealed in their hearts: that the king their 
« maſter, and the king of France, were powerful and very 
« ſtrictly united, and therefore the pope would run a great 
„hazard, if he ſhould cauſcleſsly make theſe two monarchs 
„ his enemies: that though the Naples expedition had mi- 
„carried, he could not be ſure it would be the ſame with 


* thoſe that ſhould be hereafter undertaken ; nay, it was ca 


to ſee, by the dangerous ſtate of the emperor's affairs, 
* what might happen another time: that if out of exceſſive 
* condeſcenſion for the emperor, he dealt fo unjuſtly by the 
king of England, as to refuſe him what even equity and 
„ the law of God required, he mult likewiſe expect no fa- 
« vour or regard, when affairs ſhould be altered: that he 
& ought to confider, the king of England had engaged in this 
« war to free him from captivity, and if, inftead of making 
« a grateful return, he ſhould join with his enemy, all 
« chriſtians would abhor his ingratitude.” All this was not 
capable to divert the pope from his defign, and yet he would 


He feigns to ſtill be thought unreſolved. Hz replied with a ſigh, that he 


be unre- 
ſolved. 
Burnet, 


was between the hammer and the anvil, and, which way ſo, 
ever he turned, faw nothing before him but dangers ; and 
therefore he placed all his hopes in the protection of God, 
who would not forſake his church: that as to the reſt, he had 
done for the king of England more than could be realonably 
expected, in committing the trial of his cauſe to two legates, 
who were both devoted to him: that not content with this, 
he {till preſſed him to do more, and to diſregard the culto- 
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mary rules of the church on the like occaſions, and publickly 1528. 
ſacrifice to him, the emperor, the archduke his brother 
queen Catherine, the honour, dignity and intereſt of the holy 

ſee : that this was aſking too much, and the king ſhould at 

leaſt ſuffer the affair to be decided by the legates, appointed 

for that purpoſe : that it was not his fault if matters were 

delayed, and in caſe it was owing to Campegio's negligence, 

he had acted contrary to his orders. This anſwer was a 

plain indication of the pope's thoughts. Accordingly, the The envoys 
envoys told the king, nothing was to be expected from the Geng 
pope, and that the only way was to cauſe the legates to give nothing to 
a ſpeedy ſentence. The truth is, the pope was now reſolved expect from 
to agree with the emperor ; and if he ſhowed any farther re- the pope. 
gard for Henry, it was only to avoid an open rupture with 

him, for fear the emperor ſhould take advantage of it in 

the treaty they were concluding. 

The expedients Brian and Vannes were commiſſioned, to Expedients 
propoſe, were, 1. whether, it the queen vowed religion, propores * 
the king ſliould have liberty to marry again? 2. or if the king Rag 
ſhould vow religion as well as the queen, whether the pope T. I. p. 60. 
would diſpenſe with his vow, and allow him to take another 
wife whilſt the queen was alive? 3. or whether the pope 
would grant him a diſpenſation to have two wives ? but it 
does not appear how theſe points were decided. As for the 
brief produced by the imperial miniſters, there was not the 
leaſt trace of any ſuch thing among the pope's records, of 
which the Engliſh envoys * had good certificates. In this 
manner paſied the whole year 1528, at the cloſe whereof the 
king tound himſelf no more advanced than at the beginning, 
except that he had ſtill ſome hope from Campegio, who al! 
along pretended to be intirely in his intereſt. It may be at- True cavfe 
firmed, that Francis, in neglecting to aſſiſt Lautrec, was the © dhe Pope's 
cauſe of the turn which the affair of the divorce took, fince fiber, 
he thereby gave occaſion to the pope to jcin with the em- 
peror ?, 


t Theſe Engliſh envoys were the bi- 


ſhop of Werceſter and dr. Lee, They 
gave the emperor an overture of the di- 
vorce, and made ſeveral objections a- 
gainſt the genuineneſs of Julius 11's 
brief, which the reader may ſee in Her- 
bert, p. 104, 105. 

u About this time, ſome murmurs 
and ſeditious words being diſperſed a- 
mong the common people, on account 
of the divorce, king Henry proteſted 
Fublickl, in an aflembly of lol ds, 


| 


U 2 


judges, &. at his palace at Bridewell, 
that no hing but deſire of giving ſatis- 
faction to his conſcience, and care of 
eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion to the crown 
in a right and undoubted line, had firſt 
procured him to contrevert this mar- 
riage; being, for the reft, as happy in 
the affection and virtues of his queen, 
as any prince living. To confirm which 
alſo, he cauſed Anne Bullen to depart 
the court, Herbert, p. 106. 


Whilſt 
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1528, Whilſt the king was thinking of his divorce, cardina! 
yd Wolſey was very —_—_— employed in founding his colle- 
Several m0- pes, As the pope made the king very uneaſy at his affected 
vrefſed for delays, he endeavoured to gratify him otherwiſe, in granting 
Wolſey's his favourite whatever he deſired for his foundations. Among 
He the publick acts of the year 7528, there are ten or twelve 
XIV. p. 40 bulls, as well for the ſuppreſſion of ſeveral ſmall monaſteries , 
258. as for other things concerning the two colleges, the endow- 

ment whereof the cardinal ſo paſſionately deſired. Where- 
fore, knowing how fair an opportunity preſented to obtain 
private favours from the pope, he forgot not to improve it. 
Had he ſtayed a year longer, he would have run great riſk ©: 
leaving the work e 
Affairs of I have for ſome time been ſilent concerning the affairs of 
e Scotland, becauſe there has been no occaſion to ſpeak of 
anan, . . . 
them. But as their ſituation was changed during the courſe 
of this year, it is neceffary briefly to relate what had paſſed 
in that country. The earl of Angus, George Douglaſs his 
brother, and their uncle Archibald, had ſtill the king's per- 
ſon in their power, and governed in his name. Queen 
Margaret however, who had cauſed her marriage with the 
ear] of Angus to be annulled, and was married again to 
Henry Stewart, had ſtill a powerful party in Scotland. But 
as her party could not act openly without being liable to be 
deemed rebels, ſince the king was in the hands of the 
Douglafles, the queen made uſe of another expedient to ac- 
compliſh her deſigns. She perſuaded the king her ſon, by 
ſome perſons about him, to make his eſcape and retire to 
Sterling. The contrivance ſucceeded according to her wiſh, 
Joes aſ- James took his opportunity, and efcaping from the earl of 
ſures ihe. Angus, withdrew to Sterling, where it was publiſhed that the 
government Douglaſſes ſhould be no longer acknowledged for regents, and 
before he withal were forbidden the court. This order was notified 
was of age. to the Earl of Angus, whilſt he was marching to recover the 


king's perſon. As he had but few troops, and was unable to ; 
enter Sterling by force, where ſeveral great men were come : 
to the king's relief, he obeyed and retired. : 
Shortly after, the king called a parliament at Edinburgh 
the third of September, and came himſelf to hold it. Ihe 
Douglatles, perceiving what was preparing againſt them, at- ho 
tempted to ſurprize Edinburgh, and become maſters of the 0 
king's perſon, with deſign to diſſolve the parliament. But 
w Thoſe of Romboro, Fylſton, Bromhil, Bliborow, and Montjoy, | of 
*Rymer's Fad, tom, XIV. p. 230. | du 
being 
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being repulſed, they were forced to retire, Whereupon the 1528. 
parliament confiſcated their eſtates to the king. But they wad 
continued in arms, and made incurſions even to the gates of 
Edinburgh. 

Henry being informed of what paſſed in Scotland, and Truce 8 
fearing the young king might ſuffer himſelf to be prejudiced ten Kage 
againſt him, thought it adviſeable to ſend ambaſladors to land and 
make peace, ſince a war with Scotland could not be but very Scotland. 
inconvenient in his preſent circumſtances, But it was not . 
poſſible to ſucceed. A truce only for five years was con- —282, 286. 
cluded at Berwick, and ſigned the fourteenth of December. 

It was agreed by a ſeparate article, that the Douglaſſes be 
might take refuge in England, on condition they delivered into Eng. 
to their ſovereign the places they held in Scotland; and in land, 

caſe they entered the kingdom, and committed any diſorders, 

Henry ſhould be reſponſible as if done by his own ſubjects *. 

Since the pope had determined to agree with the emperor, 1529. 
his feeding the allies with hopes was only to obtain the bet 
ter terms from that monarch. On the other hand, Francis How the 
ſuſpecting the pope's intentions, perceived likewiſe that a . 
peace only would procure him his ſons, and therefore affected to 
continued a ſecret negotiation with the emperor. But at the emperor. 
the ſame time, he made great promiſes to the Venetians, Flo- aca. 
rentines, duke of Milan, and the pope himſelf, to Jet the 
emperor ſee, in caſe he did not make haſte and conclude, it 
would perhaps be too late when he deſired it. About the 
ſame time, the emperor had certain advice, that the Turks 
were making great preparations to invade Hungary, and 
penetrate even into Germany. So finding that a diverſion in 
Italy might greatly embarraſs him at ſuch a juncture, he 
was the more inclined to peace. Theſe diſpoſitions in the 
principal parties could not in the end but produce the peace 
which was univerſally expected with impatience. Mean 
while, the war was continued, though faintly, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and the duchy of Milan, where the French 
and Venetians had kept ſome places, but it was eaſy to ſee 
that nothing deciſive would happen. 

In the mean time, the pope was wholly intent upon his 
own private affairs. His aim was not only to be reſtored to 
Florence, but alſo to become maſter of Peruſa and Ferrara, 


and recover Ravenna and Cervia, taken by the Venetians 


* This year, on June 28, the king land, and the Low Countries, from 
of France ratified the eight months June 15, to January 1529, See Ry- 
Tuce concluded between France, Eng- mer's Fad, tom, XIV. p. 258, &c. 
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1529. during his captivity. Under colour of uſing his intereſt to pro- 
bony cure 2 2 general peace, he had ſent a nuntio to Spain to conclude 


The pope 
falls ill, 
Herbert, 
Wolley 
takes ſome 
ſteps to at- 
t in to the 
papacy. 
Purnet, 


Herbert, 


The king 
uſcs all his 
intereſt for 
him. 
* ef, 

. 1. p. 64. 
Hobart: 


a private treaty with the emperor. During the negotiation, 
the affair of the divorce was at a ſtand. Clement VII, 
was fully reſolved to ſatisſy the emperor, and by that Hen: 
daily loſt the hopes of ſucceeding in his purſuit. Mean while, 
a violent diftemper, which ſeized the pope in the beginning 
of the year 11595 had like to have very much changed the 
face of affairs V. Cardinal Wolſey having notice of the pope's 
dangerous illness, had fent an expreſs to Gardiner, to con— 
jure him to neglect nothing that he thought capable of pro. 
curing him the papacy. Henry himſelf had writ to feveral 
cardinals in his behalf, and the king of France, who was 
not yet ſecure of a peace, had given him all thoſe of his 
faction. It is pretended, Wolſcy would have been ſure of 
more than a third of the votes, in caſe the pope had dicd. 
Indeed that was not ſufficient to make him pope ; but it was 
enough to hinder any other from being fo. This affair was 
even carried ſo far, that the king had ordered his ambaſſa- 
dors at Rome, that if, notwi ichſtandi ing the cardinals of 
Wolſey's faction, an other perſon ſhould be deſigned, they 
ſhould ſo manage that thefe cardinals ſhould proteſt againſt 
the proceedings in the conclave, and then withdrawing t» 
ſome ſecure place, ſhould themiſelves come to a new election. 
I do not know, whether it would have been ealy for the am- 
baſfadors to obtain ſo abſolute a reſignation to the king“ 
pleaſure. However, it is not ſtrange 1 that Henry ſhould be 
ſo very detirous of procuring the papacy for his miniſter and 
favourite, But it is ſurpriting that a prince who was called 
protector of the Church, and defender of the faith, ſhould 
not icruple. purpoſely to enceavour to form a ſchiſm in the 
church, in order to gratify his paſſion. As for cardinal Wol- 
ſey, nothing in his conduct ought to be thought ſtrange; 
ſince it is certain, he was ready to ſacrifice every thing to his 
ambition. The pope's recovery put an end to all theſe ca- 
bals, which however could not "be ſo private but they came 
to his knowledge. This made him confider Woltey as 2 
dangerous rival, and capable of ſupplanting him if an op 
portunity offered, by uſing for pretence the deſect in his 
birth. 

W on Clement VII. was fully recovered, the proceedings 
for the divorce continued upon the fame foot as before. The 
pope gave hopes, the affair ſhould be decided in England tor 


His pb; ſicians ſuſpected that he was poiſoned. Burnet, T. I. p. 63: 


the 
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the king, by a ſentence of the legates which he would him- 1529. 
{elf confirm to make it more authentick. His aim was to 
gain time, and prevent the appearance of any miſunderſtand- 1 
ing between him and the court of England, before he had t pur of che 
concluded his treaty with the emperor, becauſe it was a affair of the 
means to obtain better terms. To this end, and to hinder dvorce- 
Henry from being impatient, he had put into Gardiner's CET: 
hands a biief, promiling not to revoke the powers given the 

legates. But, beſides that the brief was expreſſed in ambi- 

guous terms, he knevy ſentence would not be paſted without 

his poſitive orders. This management which the pope con- 

tinued with many artifices, afforded the king ſome hopes 

of gaining him to his intereſt, To ſucceed the better, he Burner. 
prevailed with the king of France to ſend to the pope the 

biſhop of Bayonne, with orders earneſtly to ſollicit the de- 

ciſion of the affair. He could have wiſhed that the pope of 

his own accord would have granted a bull to annul his mar- 

riage, and diſpenſe with his taking another wife, or at leaſt 

have given the legates ſuch a commiſſion, as it ſhould not be 

in their choice to judge otherwiſe than in his favour, The 

pope, pleaſed at his being ſo intent upon his own projects, 

ſtill fed him with hopes of ſucceſs. But withal he expreſſed 

great fear of what the emperor might do againſt him, and 

uſed that pretence to delay the favour he ſeemed to intend to 

grant, In every thing elſe he was always ready to content The pope 
the king. The biſhoprick of Wincheſter being vacant by 8 
the death of Richard Fox, and Henry deſiring him to beſtow fr 
it on Wolſey, the bulls for that purpoſe were immediately Wincheſter, 
diſpatched. It is true, they were rated at fifteen thouſand A& Pub. 
ducats, But Wolſey would give but fix thouſand, alledging, —_ 5 
he did not want them, ſince the king had already granted Burnet. © 
him the temporalities of the biſhoprick. This ſhows in 

what ſpirit he thus heaped upon him the church preferments. 

But herein is nothing ſurpriſing, fince the pope himſelf made 

no ſcruple to own in his bull that he conterred the biſhop- 

rick on the cardinal, to help him to bear the expence to 

which he was obliged by his rank. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the emperor haſtened, as much The pope's 
as poſhble, the concluſion of his treaty with the pope, being gase 
reſolved to grant whatever he required rather than give him 3 
occaſion to join with his enemies. Before the pope was aſſured Burnet, 
of this agreement, policy required, he ſhould keep the em- 
peror in fear that the affair of the divorce would be deter- 
mined to the king of England's ſatisfaction. Conſequently, 


it was his intereſt that the affair ſhould remain undecided to 
U 4 let 
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1529. let the emperor ſee, it depended on the ſucceſs of the nego- 

tation at Barcelona, But when he had juſt brought him to 

his own terms, he began inſenſibly to ſeek pretences to break 

his engagements with Henry. So, the reſtitution of Ravenna 

and Cervia was again moved, the pope feigning to believe 

that if Henry had defired it, he ſhould have had theſe two 

cities before now, and from thence took occaltion to be dil- 

Proteſtation pleaſed, On the other hand, the emperor knowing the 

Gather: POPC'S intention, proteſted © in queen Catherine's name a. 
ws r 0 " | 

Ane. gainſt whatever ſhould be done in England in the affair of 

Burnet, the divorce, declaring that ſhe excepted againſt the two le- 

gates, as one was notoriouſly devoted to the king, and the 

other, biſhop of Saliſbury. "The king's miniſters uſed thei: 

utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the pope to reject the pro- 

teſtation, But he replied, he could not, without ſhewing 

himſelf too partial to the king, fince a proteſtation was no 

prejudice to the cauſe itſelf. "That it would be a very ſtrange 

thing to refuſe a queen the right of proteſting, which the 

meaneſt perſon could claim. All this, added to many other 

circumſtances, and to certain advices that the pope was treat- 

ing with the emperor, took from the Engliſh miniſters all 

hopes of prevailing with him. Wherefore, they writ to 

the king that they were only amuſed, and if the proceſs was 

not ſpeedily decided in England, there was danger ot its 

Henry re- being brought to Rome, Whereupon, the king reſolved to 

ſolves to try proceed before the legates, and not ſuffer himſelf to be any 

8 ſed by deceitful promiſes. Mean while, whe: 

before the longer amuſed by deceittul promiſes. ean while, when 

Yegates, the inſtrument whereby the pope had promiſed not to revoke 

Burnet. the legates commiſſion came to be examined, it was found 

to be worded in general or ambiguous terms, which left him 

He tries in at liberty to do what he pleaſed. So, to know whether he 

reich due had acted with fincerity , when he figned that inſtrument, 

pope. Gardiner was ordered to repreſent to him, that the paper on 

which it was written being wet by the careleſſneſs of the cou- 

rier, and the words almoſt quite defaced, the king deſired 

he would ſign another. But Clement found ſome artifice to 


be excuſed. Wherefore the king, being ſatisfied there was. 


nothing to be expected from the court of Rome, where the 
emperor's intereſt was too great, recalled Gardiner“ ard 


2 May 15. Burnet, tom. I. p. 67, p. 68. 
= Or rather, to obtain an enlarge- b He was thought the fitteſt perſon 
ment of the committion, with full- to manage the proceſs in England, be- 
er power to the legates: and when it ing efteemed the ableſt canoniſt in the 
was new drawn, they were to endea- kingdom, and was ſo valued by the 
vour to get as many pregnant and ma- king, that he would not begin the pro- 
deri words added as poſlible. Idem, ceſs till he came, Burnet, 15 . 
Han, 
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Brian, and ſent Bennet to Rome, only to hinder as much 1529. 
as lay in his power the avocation of his cauſe. Bennet car- Gyn 
ried a letter from the two legates, directed to the pope and Eetter from 
cardinals, wherein they ſaid, That the principal point in the ET w 
cauſe they were to judge, conſiſted in knowing whether Ju- pope. 
lius II. could grant a diſpenſation, or exceeded his power: Burnet, 
that ſince the ſole point was to decide concerning the autho- J. . b. 68. 
rity of the head of the church, they conceived it to be be- 
yond their commiſſion, and therefore were of opinion, the 
pope would do well to avocate the cauſe : that they doubted 
not, the king would conſent to it, provided he had ſome aſ- 
ſurance it ſhould be decided in his favour. It is hard to con- Remark on 
ceive, what could induce cardinal Wolſey to ſign ſuch a let- 2 A 
ter, ſo directly contrary to the king's intereſt, For, though to Welley. 
the legates ſeemed to ſuppoſe his conſent, it was evident the 
reaſon of the avocation ſubſiſted, whether the king conſented 
or not, Conſequently they attorded the pope a plaufible pre- 
tence to avocate the cauſe, which the king dreaded of all 
things. Was Wolſey deceived by Campegio, or did he ſa- 
crifice his maſter's intereſt ? Tt is difficult to believe either; 
and yet hiſtorians affirm, that one of the the principal cauſes 
of his diſgrace was a letter he had writ to the pope, which 
came to the king's knowledge by Bennet's means, and it 
might very well be this. Indced, he was inexcuſable if he 
ſigned it without the king's approbation ; and on the other 
hand, it cannot be conceived that the king ſhould be fo 
blind as not to ſee the conſequence of ſuch advice, 

Though Campegio came to England in October laſt year, The legates 
It was now the end of May, and nothing done towards the Are og 
trial of the cauſe which brought him thither, The king, Burnet, | 
having ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by the pope whoſe in- T. III. p.46. 
tereſt it was to gain time, had been ever in hopes of ob- Herbert. . 
taining a bull to null the marriage, without being obliged > ang 
to go through the uſual forms of a proceſs. But at length, 
his agents convincing him that his expectations were vain, 
he reſolved to proceed before the legates. To that end, on Add. Pub. 
the 3iſt of May, he granted them a licence to execute the F1Y-P-295- 
pope's commiſſion. They met the fame day and appointed Campegio to 
aſſiſtants © to examine the papers and evidences. From the ſpin out the 
very firſt ſeſſion, it appeared that Campegio intended to pro- es 
long the procets, ſince after the commiſſion was read, he MES? 
ordered the king and queen to be cited to appear the 18th 


© John Longland, biſhop of Lincoln; dr., John Taylor, maſler of the rolls. 
John Clark, biſhop of Bath and Wells; Herbert, p. 108. | 
John Iflip, abbot of Weſtminſter, and 


of 
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Wolſey lets 
Campegio 
preſide. 


Proceedings 
in the pro- 
ceſs. 
Burnet, 

T. I. p. 73. 
and III. p.46. 
Hall. 

Stow. 
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of June. This was too long a term, if there had been 
any deſign to diſpatch the affair, eſpecially as the parties were 
in London, or in one of their palaces near the city. Though 
Wolſey was the ſenior cardinal, he let Campegio prefide, to 
ſhow he intended to act without partiality. So, from the 
firſt day to the laſt, Campegio did all, without Wolfey's 
ever appearing to oppole the affected delays of his collegue 
between the ſeſſions. I ſhall not enter any farther into the 
particulars of this famous proceſs, which may be ſcen at 
large in the excellent hiſtory of the reformation of England, 
known to all the world, but content my felt with relating in 
general the molt remarkable circumſtances. 

In the ſecond ſeſſion, the queen's proctors 4 excepted a- 
gainſt the two legates. But the exception not being deein- 
ed valid, ſhe had a further day given her to the 21ſt ©. On 
that day, the king and queen appeared in perſon fo But 
the queen, without ſaying any thing to the legates, went 


and kneeled down before the king, and made a very mov- 


ing ſpeech, concluding with imploring his juſtice and pity ; 
after which, ſhe withdrew and would never more appear, no: 
ſuffer any perſon to defend her cauſe 5. As ſoon as ſhe was 
retired, the king declared he was very well pleaſed with the 
queen, and in ſuing to be divorced from her, acted folely 


d Wüllam Warham, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Nicolas Weſt, biſhop of 
Ely, John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and Henry Standiſh of St. Aſaph, 
Hall, fol. 181. 

e On the 18th of June, the citation 
being returned duly executed, Richard 
Sampſon, dean of the chapel, and 
Mr. John Bell, appeared as the king's 
proxics, But the queen appeared in 
perſon, and excepted againſt the legates 
as incompetent judges, alledging the 
cauſe was already avocated by the pope, 
and defired a competent time to prove 
it, The legates aſſigned her the 21f, 
an adjourned the court till then, Bur- 
net, T. I. p. 72. 

t Biſhop Burnet, from the original 
regiſter of the proceſs ſays, the king 
was never in the court. Ref, T. III. 
p. 46, But the contrary is affirmed 
dy the king himſelf, in a letter dated 
June 23, to his ambaſſadors at Rome, 
in theſe words, Both me and the queen 
appeared in perſon, See Collect. to 
vel. I. p. 78, To reconcile this con- 


trom 


tradition the biſhop ſuppoſes, thu 
they were indeed together, in the Hal! 
where the court fat ; but that it was 
before the cardinals ſat down, and had 
formed the court, Pref, to vol. II. 

8. 

2 When the king and queen were 
called on, the king anſwered, here ; 
but the queen riſing from her {er, 
kneeled down and ſaid to the king, 
«© She was a poor woman and 2 
«« ſtranger in his dominions, where 
« ſhe could expect ncither good coun- 
« cil, nor indifferent judges ; ſhe has 
© long been his wife, and defired to 
« know wherein ſhe had offended him: 
« ſhe had been his wife twenty year: 
6e and more, and had borne him fe- 
cc yeral children, and ever fiudi*! 1 
« plegſe him, and proteſted he bas 
« faund her a true maid, about which 
ce ſhe appealed to his own confcierc”, 
« It ſhe had done any thing amits, 
« ſhe was willing to be put away 
« with ſhame, Their parents wer 
« eſteemed very wiſe princes, and 
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ſrom a motive of religion and conſcience b. Adding, that 1529. 
his ſcruples concerning his marriage ſprung from thoſe of wn 
the biſhop of Tarbe, and were confirmed by the opinion of 

all the biſhops of England. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
confirmed what the king ſaid, concerning the biſhops. But 

Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter denied, he ever ſet his hand to 

the writing which was preſented to the king, Mean while, AR. Pub, 
the queen was cited again for the 25th of June, but inſtead nels de 
of appearing, ſhe ſent in her appeal to the pope in form, The queen 
from whatever had been or ſhould be done hereafrer, Ne- appeals from 
vertheleſs, ſhe was declared contumacious. The ſame day, ar rf 
the proceſs was reduced to twelve articles, upon which wit- jw. © 
neſſes were to be examined. The principal article was, Burnet. 
prince Arthur's conſummation of his marriage with Cathe - Hervert, 
rine, which the queen had denied with an oath, and which!“ *'3 
notwithitanding was proved by the teſtimony of ſeveral per- 

ſons, as far as a thing of that nature can be. Theſe proofs 
conſiſted in the age, health, and vigorous conſtitution of the 
prince, and in his diſcourſes the next morning after the nup— 

tials : fo that Arthur and Catherine muſt not have ſpoken 


the truth, the one out of vanity, or the other out of in- 


&c, 


tereſt i, 


Whilſt the trial was proſecuting in England, the empe- Thepope re- 
ror's miniſters were earneſtly preſſing the pope to avocate the © us 


O 


of the con- 


cauſe to Rome, and Henry's as vehemently foliciting the <ugon of his 


contrary. 
him, on account of his bein 


The pope feigned 


and this ſeeming fear to 


declare for either, afforded him a pretence to remain unde- 
termined, till he received advice of the concluſion of his 


** doubt had good counſellors and learn- 
ed men about them when the match 
*© was agreed: therefore ſhe would 
** not ſubmit to the court, nor durſt 
her lawyers, who were his ſubjects, 
and affigned by him, ſpeak freely 
** for her, So ſhe defir. d to be excuſed 
till ſhe had heard from Spain.“ 
That faid, ſhe roſe up, and making 
the King a low reverence, went out of 
court, Her council were the biſhops 
of Rocheſter and St. Aſaph, and er. 
Ridley, Burnet, vol. I, p. 72. 

h He cleared likewiſe cardinal Wol- 
ſey from being the firſt mover of the 
matter, as had been ſuſpected. Ibid, 

i Particularly Robert, viſcount Fitz - 
| Walter, Thomas, duke of Noxiolk, 


and fir Anthony Willoughby, depoſed, 
that they heard prince Arthur ſay pub- 
lickly, I have been this night in the 
midſt of Spain, The king's council it 
ſeems inſiſting moſtly on the conſum- 
mation of the marriage, it led them 
to ſay many things that were indecent; 
of which the biſhop of Rocheſter com- 
plained, and ſaid they wee things de- 
teſtable to be heard; but cardinal 
Wolſey checked him, and there paſſed 
ſome ſharp words between them, Lord 
Herbert has given the ſubſtance of all 
the depoſitions, p. 115, Compl. Hiſt, 
The place appointed for hearing and 
determining the cauſe, was a great hall 
in Black Friars in London, commonly 
called the parliament chamber, Ibid. 
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What is more, both ſides threatened to depoſe treaty with 


ga baſtard, 


to be terrified by theſe menaces, 


the emperor, 
Herbert, 
Burnet, 
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1529. treaty with the emperor. At length the agreeable news 

— being come, he reſolved to avocate the cauſe before the pub- 
lication of the treaty, left it ſhould be thought to be one of 
the ſecret articles. Weak precaution to efface or prevent 
ſuch a ſuſpicion. 

Conditions The ſubſtance of the treaty, which was ſigned at Barce- 

of the treaty. Ilona the 29th of June, was, That the emperor ſhould re- 

Puicciard. ſtore the family of the Medici to Florence, on the ſame foot 
as formerly : that he ſhould cauſe Ravenna and Cervia to 
be delivered to the pope : that he ſhould put him in poſſeſſion 
of Modena and Reggio, faving the rights of the empire : 
that he ſhould aid him to become maſter of Ferrara : that 
Franceſco Sforza ſhould be reſtored to Milan, if innocent, but 
if guilty, the emperor ſhould not diſpoſe of the quchy to 
any prince the pope ſhould diſlike : that the pope and em- 
peror ſhould employ their temporal and ſpititual arms againſt 
the hereticks of Germany : that Alexander de Medici ſhould 
eſpouſe Margaret the emperor's natural daughter: that the 
pope ſhould grant the emperor a fourth of the eccleſiaſtical 
revenues in his dominions to wage war with the Turks: 
that he ſhould abſolve all that were any way concerned in 
the taking and ſacking of Rome. What greater advantages 
could the pape have expected, ſuppoſing he had been victo- 
rious in the late War ? but the emperor believed he could not 
purchaſe the pope's friendſhip too dear, who might ſtill have 
greatly embarraſſed him, if he had joined with F rance, Eng- 
land, and the republick of Venice, 


The pope The pope having concluded his treaty with the 1 0 


eee e the told the Engliſh anibaſſadors himſelf on the gth of July 
Roe reſolution to avocate the cauſe to Rome. T hey uſed al 5 
Burnet. ſible endeavours to diſſuade him from it, repreſented to him 
Herbert. that the holy ſee was going irrecoverably to loſe England. 
But it was all to no purpoſe. By his late treaty with the 
emperor, the family of the Medici was to be reſtored to the 
government of Florence. This alone was ſufficient to out- 
weigh i in his mind, all the dangers to which he expoſed the 
holy ſee, ſo great was his affection for a family from whence 
he was deſcended, though not born in wedlock. So, the 
15th of July he ſigned the bull of avocation. The next 
day he notified it to Caſſali the king's ambaſſador in ordina- 
ry, and to Bennet who had been ſent to him laſt. He al- 
ledged in excuſe of the avocation ſeveral reaſons which might 
have been of ſome weight in the beginning of the proceſs, « on 
juppoiition he had been entirely impartial, but which had loft 
al their force after all his proceedings, and the concluſion of 


his 
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his treaty with the emperor. Three days after, he diſpatched 1 529. 
a meſſenger with the bull of avocation into England, where 
proceedings were "oy dilatory by the artifices of cardinal He ſends a 
Campegio, who preſided in the affair. Tockad, 
The queen, who was cited for the 25th of June, not ap- Continua- 
pearing that day, ſhe had farther time given her to the 28th, tion of the 
and was ſummoned again to appear by the biſhop of Bath 3 
and Wells, though in vain. On the 28th, ſome depoſitions Herbert. 
were read, after which the ſeſſion was adjourned to the g$th Campegio's 
of July, when by reafon of certain holidays kept at Rome, * 1 
the ſeſſion was deferred till the 12th. The court met again XIV. p. 300. 
on the 12th, the 14th, the 17th, the 21ſt, and the 23d. 
As there was nothing more to do but to pronounce the ſen- He adjourns 


tence, every one thought all would be ended the laſt ſeſſi the court to 


| | ON 3 the firſt of 
but people were ſtrangely ſurpriſed when cardinal Campegio o0&Qober, 
was heard to adjourn the court to the firſt of October. He Burnet, 
alledged for hw ry that it was the time of the great vacation —— 
. * /* p OW. 
at Rome, and he was indiſpenſably obliged to comply with 
that cuſtom &. 
Thus did that legate, who was in the pope's ſecrets, a- 
muſe the king in the ſame manner as the pope had amuſed 
him at Rome near two years, ever ſince the affair was be- 
gun. Henry was as much enraged as ſurpriſed at the pro- 
ceedings of the legates, but diſſembled both his ſurpriſe and 
reſentment, Shortly after, he plainly perceived to what all 
theſe affected delays tended, when he came to know that not- 
withſtanding his engagement, the pope had avocated the 
\ cauſe, The bull of avocation being arrived, he would not The bull of 
ſufter it to be notified to him, but intimated to the legates aten 
that he was content they ſhould obey the pope's orders. It 2 
was not without reaſon that he would not have the bull noti- Burnet. 
hed to him. He was cited therein to appear at Rome within The king is 
forty days, which he could not have done without aCting _ 85 
_—_ ome . 
contrary to the Jaws of the land, which prohibited to obey 
ſuch citations, and carry cauſes to a foreign court. Upon 
this foundation it was that he had alwas inſiſted, that the 
proceſs ſhould be determined in the kingdom, Belides that, 
cenſures were denounced againſt him in the bull as againſt a 
private perſon, if he obeyed not the citation. Some ume af- The pope 
ter, the pope made him a fort of reparation, in revoking vate his 
cenſures. 


* He pretended that they ſat there October was in a vacation, and heard 
5 2 part of the conſiſtory of Rome, no cautes. Burnet, tom. I. p. 77. 
and therefore muſt follow the rules of | On Auguit 4. Idem. p. 78. 
Wat court, which from that täus till 
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1529. theſe cenſures by a brief *, wherein he proteſted they were 
La—) inſerted contrary to his intention, But as to the citation it- 
Ar Pub. ſelf, he only prolonged the day to Chriſtmas. 
Rem it” The figure cardinal Wolſey made during the pretended 
cardinal judgment of the proceſs was very extraordinaty. Of all 
Wolſey's mankind he was the proudeſt and moſt haughty ; he was ſe. 
Burnet, Mor Cardinal to his collegue, and yet gave place to him in 
Herbert, every thing, and ſuffered him to act as he pleaſed, without 
ever oppoſing his opinion. If the affair had ſucceeded ac- 
cording to the king's deſire, his conduct would doubtleſs 
have been praiſed. But as every thing turned againſt the 
king, it was not poſſible for the cardinal to avoid the ſuſpi- 
cion of betraying his maſter's intereſts, or at leaſt of ſerviny 
him very ill, Henry himſelf thought fo, though he did not 
preſently ſhow it v. On the other hand, Anne Bullen, who 
had always believed the cardinal in her intereſt, was ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed when ſhe was informed of what had paſſed 
Britt. The king had removed her from court e, whilſt the legate: 
were employed in the judgment of the proceſs, but the was 
tent for the moment the bull of avocation was arrived. *Tis 
pretended, the did not a little contribute to confirm the 
king's ſuſpicions of the cardinal, She was perſuaded, if 
Volſey had pleaſed, the affair would have taken another 
turn, but that he had altered his reſolution, Whether her 
opinion was well grounded, or the vexation to fee herfelt 
till ſo remote from her hopes, exaſperated her againſt the 
cardinal, ſhe looked upon him as an enemy deſerving her 
whole vengeance, So tinding the king diſpoſed to give cat 
to whatever was ſaid againſt his miniſter, ſhe neglected no- 
thing that could help to ruin him. In this ſhe Was affiſted 
by ſeveral perſons of the higheſt rank, who had no realon to 
love that proud prelate, 
The king is It is eaſy to guels Henry's concern to ſee himſelf on a ſud- 
extremely den ſo remote from his aim. Ihe pope had joined in league 
with the emperor, which was properly his party. Francis |, 
from whom he had expected a powertul aid in caſe of neec, 
had juſt concluded at Cambray a treaty with the emperor, 
whereby he engaged not to aſſiſt that prince's enemies. Ina 
word, queen Catherine remained obſtinate not to accept any 
expedient that might debar her from being his Wife. On 


Burnet, 


n Dated Auguſt 29. Rymer's Fad, do what was done, Burnet, T. I. 
tom. XIV. p. 347. p. 78. 

= King Henry received information By Wolley's advice, as ſhe thought: 
of his having juggled in the buſineſs, Ibid, 
and that he ſectetly adviſed the pope wo 
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the other hand, Henry's love for Anne Bullen, which he 

had pleaſed himſelf with the hopes of gratifying by a lawful Cy 

marriage, helped not a little to increaſe his concern, He 

did not know which way to get rid of the queen, who by 

her obſtinacy had very much leſſened that eſteem and affection 

he had always had for her“. With a mind full of theſe He takes a 

troubleſome thoughts, and uncertain what to determine, he progress. 

reſolved to take a progreſs into ſome of his counties, to try Hal. 

to diſpel his melancholy. Stow. 
During his journey, he lodged one night at Waltham, Dr. Cran- 

where Edward Fox and ſecretary Gardiner happened to mer opens 

lie at a gentleman's houſe 9 who had two ſons committed to — 5 

Thomas Cranmer's care. Cranmer was a doctor in divi- his troubles, 

nity, who, having been profeſſor at Cambridge *, had loſt Buract, 

his place upon being married. He had travelled into Ger- 

many, where he had read Luther's works, and embraced ' 

his doctrine, but with more moderation than was uſual] 

ſeen in the firſt diſciples of that reformer. Whilit they were 

at ſupper, Cranmer being at table with Fox and Gardiner, 

the converſation ran upon the affair of the divorce, and as 

the maſter of the houſe had informed the two courtiers of 

Cranmer's merit and capacity, they deſired him to give his 

opinion upon that ſubject. Cranmer at firit modeitly de- 

clined it, but they preiled him ſo much that he could not ex- 

cuſe himſelf. So, aſter ſtating the queſtion, he ſaid, he 

ſaw no better way to extricate the king out of his difficulties, 

than to procure iu writing, the opinions of all the univert- 

ties in Europe, and of the moſt eminent divines and civilians 5. 

That one of theſe two things would follow, either the uni- 

verſities and the learned would judge Julius the ſecond's diſ- 


- Þ Even after Campegio's arrival in 
England, the king and queen did eat 
at one table, and lodged in one bed ; 
there being no viſible ſign of any breach 
between them, But after the ſuit con- 
cerning the divorce was commenced, 
they parted, See Stow, p. 546. A- 
bout December, Anne Bullen return- 
ed to court, and was more waited on 
than the queen had been for ſome 
years. At this the people appearing 
uneaſy, and ſeeming inclincd to revolt ; 
it was refolved to ſend all the ſtrangers 
out of the kingdom, Burnet, T. III. 
p- 42, 44+- 

4 Mr. Creſly. | 

r Rapin by miſtake ſays Oxford. 
He was bred up at Jeſus College in 


Cambridge, where he was reader of 
divinity in Buckingham, now Magda- 
len College, and commenced doctor in 
1523. He was born at Aſſockton, in 
Nottinghamihire, 1489, being ſon of 
Thomas Cranmer, eq; a gentleman 
of a very ancient family, He had no- 
thing to do with Oxford before he was 
carried there to be burnt. He was in- 
deed invited to be a reader of divinity 
in the cardinal's college at Oxford, but 
declined it, Burnet, tom, I. p. 70, 
&c, 

s Though Fox and others affirm, 
that Cranmer was the firſt adviſer of 
conſulting he foreign univerſities, yet 
Cavendi”;, Wolſey's gentleman uſher, 
ſays, © _ caidinal ti: t propoſed it. 


pen'2ton, 


1529. * 
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1529. penſation ſufficient, or deem it invalid. That in the firſt 
key) caſe, the king's conſcience would have reaſon to be eaſy, 
and in the ſecond, the pope would never venture to paſs 
ſentence contrary to the opinion of all the learned and able 
men in Chriſtendom. Fox and Gardiner reliſhing this ad- 
vice, imparted it to the king, who immediately taking the 
author's meaning, cried out in a tranſport of joy. That he 
had got the right ſow by the ear, an exprefſion, which in its 
coarſeneſs ſhowed how much the king was pleaſed with the 
The king expedient. At the ſame time he ſent for Cranmer, who 
a 2 explaining more at large what he had but juſt hinted at table, 
fer Cane. fo gained his eſteem, that from that moment he was ordered 
to follow the court. This is the ſame doctor who will quickly 
be ſeen to make a conſiderable figure in England, and lay the 

firſt foundations of the reformation in that kingdom. 
Campegio The king being returned from his progrefs, cardinal Cam- 
— to pegio, whoſe commiſſion was revoked, took his audience of 
Herbert, leave, as having no farther buſineſs in England. Henry had 
Hall, ſo much command of himſelf as to take no notice of his 
They ſearch proceedings, and looked pleaſantly upon him. But juſt as 
his baggage. the Cardinal was going to embark, the cuſtom-houſe officer 
ſearched all his baggage under colour of looking for contra- 
band goods *, Probably, the king hoped to find the de- 
cretal bull, which he had ſeen in his hands, not knowing it 
He com- was burnt ®, Campegio loudly complained of the inſult, and 
plains of it writ to the king to demand ſatisfaction, as for an attront 
in vale, done to the legate of the holy ſee. Henry coldly aniwered *, 
that his cuſtomers had done their duty, in executing orders 
long lince eſtabliſhed with regard to perfons going out of 
the kingdom: that he was ſurprized he ſhould talk of his 
being legate when recalled, and much more that being 
biſhop of Saliſbury, he thould be ſo ignorant of the laws 
of the land, as to dare to allume that title without his li- 
cence, Campegio perceiving by this anſwer, that the King 
intended not to give him ſatisfaction, thought himſelf very 


happy in being ſuffered to depart, 


t It was ſuſpected he was carrying them in the library, and knowing 
over Woltey's treaſuc. Burnet, tom, Henry's hand too well not to be con- 
III. p. 49. | vinced they were writ by him, got dt. 

elt is thought they ſearched alſo Fall, to copy them for him, They 
for ſome love letters of the king's to were very ill wrote, the hand is ſcarce 
Anne Bullen, which ſome way or o- legible, and the French ſeems faulty. 
ther were conveyed out of the king's Burnet, vol. III. p. 42. 
cabinet, and ſent to Rome. They w In a letter dated October 22, 
now lie in the vatican. Burnet ſaw Herbert, p 123, T 
he 
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g i reat ſeal 
deliver it, but he obeyed a ſecond command, and in few — aim. 


days the king gave the great ſea] to Sir Thomas More, a Act. Pub. 
perſon univerſally eſteemed for his great integrity. The XIV. p.349. 
cardinal had no ſooner delivered the great ſea), but the at- 

torney general preferred other articles of impeachment againſt 

him. The king having given him leave to appoint attor- Ibid. 

nies to anſwer for him, he choſe two who appeared for hin, . 345, 35% 
and proteſted in his name, that he did not know the ob- 
taining of the bulls whereof he was accuſed, was contrary 

to the laws of the land, and prejudicial to the prerogative 

royal. As for the particulars wherewith he was charged, 

they ſaid, he confeſſed them, and caſt himſelf entirely upon 

the king's _ He was accuſed twice, as J faid, namely, 

on the gth and 18th of October, and both times found 

guilty, and declared to be out of the protection of the laws. He is put 

robably he was indicted firſt, for obtaining ſeveral bulls ede. o 
without the king's expreſs licence, and the ſecond time for the law. 
exerciſing in England the office of legate a latere, without Herbert, 
the king's letters patents to that end, contrary to the intent 48 
of the law. 

As ſoon as the cardinal was out-lawed, the king com- Inventory of 
manded him to leave York Place, and retire to a country ws, card. 
houſe belonging to him as biſhop of Wincheſter. Then he jg. 
ordered an inventory of all his goods to be taken, which Stow, 
contained immenſe riches *, acquired by many acts of in- {9g 
juſtice. Tis ſaid, that of fine holland alone, there was endick. 
found in his houſe a thouſand pieces. One may judge of 
the reſt by this ſample: Some time after, he cauſed a very 
humble petition to be preſented to the king, praying a pro- 
© (tion for his perſon, without which, he faid, he was ex- 


* Chriſtopher Hales, I. p. 80. 
And delivered it to the dukes of 2 They were valneJ at five hundred 
Norfolk and Suffolk. The king of- thouſand crowns, Burnet, tom, III. 
„n to archbiſhop Warham, but he p. 50. 
Leclined accepting of it, Burnet, tom, 


Vor. VI. X poſed 
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n. power to anſwer 
= protection. entered againſt him for the future. 
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1529. poſed to the inſults of the meaneſt enemy that would abuſe 
The king granted it, November the 17th, with a 
Be himſelf in all actions that ſhould be 


Moreover, he left hin 


Act. Pub, the archbiſhoprick of York, and the ſee of Wincheſter. It 
XIV. p. 351. is difficult to account for the king's behaviour with reſpect ty 
the cardinal, ſince at the very time he ſeemed moſt incen- 
ſed againſt him, he ſent him a certain ring, which wa 
a token betwixt them of the continuance of his aftection, 
The cardinal, who was then on the road to his country 
houſe near Wincheſter a, was ſo tranſported with joy at the 
ſight of the ring, that he alighted from his horſe, and {| 
upon his knees in the dirt to receive it b. But his hopes were 
not long lived. His enemies, who had the king's ear, tock 
ſo much pains to exaſperate him againſt him, that at laſt his 
affair was brought betore the parliament e. 

Lord Herbert has inſerted in his hiſtory the forty four ar 
ticles of impeachment preſented to the king againſt the 


e ſeems 1n- 
clined to 
metcy, 


Burnet, 
Fiddes. 
Stow. 
Wolſey's 
affair 
brought be- 
fore the par- 
liament. 


cardinal by the houſe of lords, which differ much from tho{: 
preferred by Hales the attorney general, either in the Stzr- 


a It was not near Wincheſter, but 
at Eſher or Aſher, near Hampton 
Court, that he was ordered to with- 
draw, 

b And having no other preſent to 
make to the king, he ſent him his 
fool Patch, Stow, p. 548. 

This parliament met on Novemb. 
3. and was on Decemb. 17, proro- 
xued to the 2 1ſt of April enſuing. The 
moſt remarkable ſtatutes enacted now, 
were theſe: 1. That part of the cxe- 
cutors which take upon them the 
charge of a will, may ſell any land 
devited by the teſtator to be ſold, 2. 
That for probates of wills, where a 
man dies worth only five pounds clear, 
there ſhall be paid but fix pence; if 
worth forty pounds, three ſhillings and 
ſix pence ; and it worth above forty 
pounds clear, five ſhillings, 3. That 
mortuaries ſhall be paid only where they 
have been uied to be paid; and ac- 
cording to the following rate: when a 
man dies worth in moveables aboye ten 
marks clear, there thall be paid three 
ſhillings and four pence; it worth a- 
bove thirty pounds, tix ſhillivgs and 
eight pence 3 and if worth above forty 
pounds clear, ten ſhillings; and this 
to be paid only by houſckeepers. None 
to be paid in Woles or Berwick. 4. 


That ſervants embezzling their maſt; 
goods to the value of forty ſhillings 
ſhall be puniſhed as felons. 5. That 
no ſpiritual perſon ſhall take any land 
to ferm, upon pain of forfeiting te: 
pounds a month. That no clergymaa 
having one benefice with cure of tous 
of the yearly value oi eight pounds or 
above, ſhall take another, unleſs qu: 
lified, as being a doctor or bachelt 
of divinity, or chaplain to a nobleman, 
In this ſame act the number of cha- 
lains every peer may qualify is thus ſhe- 
cified : an archbithop eight; 2 ui: 
or biſhop ſix ; a marquis and earl ve; 
a viſcount four; the high chancellor, 
every baron, and knight of the ganz 
three; every ducheſs, marchione!; 
counteſs, and baroneſs, being widows; 
and the treaſurer, and controller of t 
houſhold, the king's ſecretary, dean" 
the chapel, almoner, and maſter of 
rolls two; the chief juſtice of the Kings 
bench, and warden of the Cingit 
Ports, one. See Statut. 21, Hen.“ 
Hall, fol. 187, &c, There Was, f. 
nally, a very extraordinary act paſſe 
by which the king was difcharged“ 
all the obligations or aſſignations mas 
for the payment of all the ſeveral 123 
lent him at feveral times by his ſubject 
Burnet, tom, I. p. 83. Coll. p. 02, 
Chambd 
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Chamber or elſewhere. Hales had accuſed him of breaking 1529. 
the ſtatute of præmunire, and exerciſing the office of legate wy 
a latere, without the king's licence. Therein, he proceeded nag 
according to the tenor of the ſtatute of præmunire, which —_ ; 
ran, that no perſon ſhould be exempt from the penalty, but the houſe, 
* thoſe to whom the king ſhould be pleaſed to grant his letters and the at- 
patents, Now, as the cardinal had not taken care to have 113 
a licence in form, he was liable to the penalty, according to ment, 
the rigour of the Jaw. But in the articles of the houſe of Herbert. 
lords there was no ſuch thing. And indeed, it would have Ha, _ 
been contrary to equity to accuſe the cardinal of exercifing fol. 180. 
the authority of legate without the king's permiſſion, ſince Hollingſh. 
the king was known to conſent to it, though not in the 
manner preſcribed by the law. The attorney general did 
well to keep to the letter of the law, purſuant to the duty 
of his office. But it would have been wrong in the houſe 
of peers to take advantage of the want of a formality to 
deſtroy one of their body. So, the articles exhibited by the 
lords, ran upon crimes which had no relation to the ſtatute 
of præmunire. The cardinal was chiefly accuſed of abuſing 
his legatine power, contrary to his oath, when admitted to 
the exerciſe of his legateſhip : of unjuſt proceedings as chan- 
cellor : of making himſelf, on ſeveral occaſions, equal to 
the king ©: of iſſuing out divers orders of moment without 
the king's knowledge : of acting arbitrarily on many occa- 
ſions, as if he was rather ſovereign than miniſter, All the 
| reſt of the articles were of the ſame nature, importing the 
ill uſe he had made of his power, as legate, chancellor, 
prime miniſter, and favourite, But I cannot pats over in Art. VI. 
ſilence, a very extraordinary article, namely, that the car- 
e dinal knowing he had the great pox upon him, had the 
; confidence daily to approach the king's perſon, frequently 
IF whiſpering in his ear, without fearing to infect him with his 
F breath. Theſe articles being ſent down to the commons, Thomas 
Thomas Cromwell member of parliament, and the cardi- as 
nal's ſervant, ſo undertook his defence, as did him great 32 
honour, and was one of the principal cauſes of his future houſe of 
advancement. It is true, he pretended not to clear him of ens, 
: the crimes he was charged with, but only to ſhow he was 
> Not guilty of treaſon, as the houte of peers atlerted, wherein 
he ſucceeded to his wiſh. 


on } 6 He uſed to write in his letters and and I give unto you cur hearty thanks, 
is, : nftruQtions, the king and I, And I &c. See Herbert, p. 126. Strype's 
= would ye ſheuld do thus, Thc ung Mem. tem, I. p. 119. 
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1529, lt is neceſſary now to ſpeak of the peace of Cambray, 
L-—— which was only mentioned by the way. The differences 
Remarks af between Charles V. and Francis I. ſo concerned all Europe, 
Canibray, that it is very difficult to underſtand the hiſtories of the 
Guicciard, Other ſtates, without a clear notion of the affairs of theſe 
P. Daniel. two monarchs. Francis laboured, during the firſt part of 

erbert. the year 1529, to negotiate a peace with the emperor. After 

his ill ſucceſs in the war of Naples, he ſaw there was no 
other way to recover his two hoſtages. He knew the pope 
continued a ſecret negotiation in Spain, and that it lay in 
the emperor's power to make peace with all the ſkates of 
Italy, by reſtoring Sforza to Milan. So, though France 
and England had made the greateſt efforts, probably, it 
would have ſerved only to haſten the peace of Italy. But 
the king of France was not even ſure of prevailing with 
Henry to act, who was ſtill deſirous to manage the pope 
and emperor, in hopes of obtaining their conſent to his di- 
vorce rather by fair means than by. arms. Beſides, though 
he was bound to contribute large ſums for the war, he 
payed them only in paper, by acquittances of what was due 
to him from Francis. So, properly ſpeaking, this was no 
aſſiſtance to France, drained by the former wars of men and 
money. Francis had therefore no buſineſs to ſtand in ſuſ- 
pence, It was neceſſary for him to make peace at any 
rate. However, to obtain as good terms as poſſible, he 
amuſed the Venetians, the duke of Ferrara, and the Floren- 
tines,. with great promiſes, for fear they ſhould prevent 
him, and after they had made their peace with the empe- 
ror, his condition became worſe. He told them, he was 
reſolved to lead in perſon a ſtrong army into Italy. He 
continued this management till he had concluded the treaty 
of Cambray, wherein he left them all to the emperor's 
mercy. Probably, Henry was the only ally that knew his 
intentions. The emperor was not ignorant of the ficuation 
of the French king's affairs, and doubtleſs, would have made 
it turn more to his advantage, had not the invaſion, the 
Turks were preparing againſt Hungary and Auſtria, and 
the commotions raiſed by the proteſtants in Germany, 
made him defirous to leave Italy in quiet. Beſides, he ſaw, 
that a peace was the only way to break the ſtrict union 
of France with England. If theſe two monarchs had joined 
in the league which the proteſtants of Germany were pro- 
jecting for their common detence, they would have created 
him troubles which might have broke all his meauures. 


Theſe were the motives tliat inclined the emperor to pe 70 
Whic 
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which however he made France purchaſe very dear. Charles 1529. 


ſecret negotiations, upon the chief articles of the peace, the 
whole honour whereof they were pleaſed however to leave in 
appearance to the ladies, In July, Margaret of Auftria, 
the emperor's. aunt, and governeſs of the Low Countries, 
and Louiſa of Savoy, ducheſs of Angouleme, Francis's mo- 
ther, repaired to Cambray , and ſigned the 5th of Auguſt, 
a treaty, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows : 


That the emperor ſhould renounce his demand concern- Chief arti- 
ing Burgundy, his right to that duchy remaining however „ 
entire. 3 
That the king of France ſhould pay him two millions of Guiceize, 
crowns of gold de ſoleil, for the ranſom of his fons, and Mezerai. 
withdraw all his forces out of Italy, 8388 

That he ſhould reſign to him the ſovereignty of Flanders &c. 
and Artols, | Herbert, 

That he ſhould reſtore to him the earldom of Aſti, with _ Py 
whatever he held in the duchy of Milan. * 

That he ſhould renounce al his pretenſions to the king- 
dom of Naples. 

That he ſhould marry queen Leonora, with whom the 
emperor her brother would give in dower, two hundred 
thouſand crowns, 

In ſhort, beſides ſeveral other private articles, he pro- 
miſed to reſtore the heirs of the late duke of Bourbon to 
all that prince's forfeited eſtates. 


The treaty being ratified ©, it was ſome time before Francis Francis de- 
durſt give audience to the ambaſſadors of Venice and Flo- elves his 
rence, becauſe he could not without confuſion hear their _ 
juit reproaches. At laſt, he put them off with ſome poor 
excuſe and freſh promiſes, which he performed no better 
than thoſe before the peace. What was very ridiculous, 
even after the peace was concluded, the biſhop of Farbe 
his ambaſſador at Venice, not having timely notice, ſtre- 
nuouſly ſollicited the ſenate to ſupport the war, upon the 
hopes he gave them of a powerful aid. 


It was alſo very ftrange, that Henry having proclaimed Hen. 


war with the emperor by a herald, there ſhou!d be how- ri, 
d Our king's ambaſſadors there, e King Henry ſent fir Nicolas Carew, 

were Cathbert Tunſtal, biſhop of Dur- maſter of his horſe, and Jr, Samſon, 

ham, and fir Thomas More. Herbert, to Bologna, to ratify it in his name, 

p. 120, Hall, fel. 187. 
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and Francis being in the ſame diſpoſition, agreed together by.. 


XIV. p. 326, 
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goes to 
Genoa, 
Guicciard. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 


and after- 
wards to 
Bologna, 
where he 
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affairs of 
T:aly, 
Guicciard, 
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ever no particular treaty between them. Henry was ſatis- 
fied with an article inſerted in that cf Cambray, whereby 
the King of France was bound to pay him the two hun- 
dred and ninety thouſand crowns, due from the emperor, 
and redeem the rich flower- de- luce, pawned by the empe- 
ror Maximilian to Henry VII. for tifty thouſand crowns. 
He did more; for he generouſly forgave Francis the firſt ſum, 
and made a preſent of the ſecond to the duke of Orleans, 
his God-ſon *, this ſhows, that in making peace, Francis I, 
had not dealt with Henry as with the princes of Italy, but 
had convinced him of the neceſſity, he was under, to con- 
clude it. 

The emperor being agreed with Francis upon the princi- 


pal articles of the peace, departed from Barcelona before he 
Theemperor received advice of the concluſion, and arrived the 12th of 


Auguſt at Genoa with nine thouſand men. The peace of 
Cambray being publiſhed ſhortly after, the Venetians, the 
duke of Milan, the duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines, 
whom the king of France had forſaken, ſaw no other re- 


fuge than the emperor's clemency, who had it in his power 


to make them pay dear for their attachment to France. 
The diſcuſſion of their affairs being referred to a confe- 
rence, which tne emperor, was to have with the pope at 
Bologna, each ſent ambailadors to take care of their con- 
cerns. Here it was that the emperor enjoined the Vene- 
tians to reſtore to the pope Ravenna and Cervia, and to 
himſelf ſome places they ſtill held in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. Franceſco Storza was reſtored to the duchy of Milan, 
on condition of paying to the emperor four hundred thouſand 
crowns in hand, and five hundred thouſand in the ſpace of 
ten years, at ten payments. The duke of Ferrara having 
offered to make the emperor arbiter and judge of his diffe- 
rences with the pope, his offer was accepted, Clement VII. 
thinking nothing could be more for his advantage than to 
ſubmit to the emperor's deciſion, who was now bound by 
the treaty of Barcelona to procure him Modena and Reggio, 
and a{hit him to take poſſeſſion of Ferrara. As to the 
Florentines, it was not poſſible to reconcile them with the 
pope. They would not hearken to any agreement, unlets 
they were aſſured of preſerving their liberty, being reſolved 
to defend it to the laſt drop of their blood. They offered 


however to purchaſe it with a ſum of money. But the pope 


And alſo remitted ſome of the ccived from France, Rymer, tom. 
payments of the penſion he yearly re- XIV. p. 358. 


On 
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on his part, offered them all forts of advantages, provided the 1530. 
family of the Medici were reſtored to Florence, upon the Gon 
ſame foot as before the expulſion of the legate, The par- 

ties not agreeing, the emperor ordered the prince of Orange 

to beſiege Florence and reſtore the Medici. 

The emperor having ended his affairs in Italy, was impa- He promiſes 
tient to return into Germany, where the affairs of religion "Yon 
began to give him diſturbance. For ſome time, the pro- — 
teſtants had inſiſted continually upon a free council in Ger- Sbeidan, 
many, which was poſitively promiſed though never intended. 

During the late war, the emperor had all along amuſed them 
with the hopes of granting this council. But no ſooner was 
the peace concluded, than in his conference with the pope 
at Bologna he promiſed him to do his utmoſt to reduce them 
without a council, Mean while, the proteſtants knowing 
his deſign by his menacing anſwer to their envoys after the 
concluſion of the peace, were thinking of joining in a league 
for their common defence; and this made the emperor unea- 
iy, and obliged him ſpeedily to finiſh his affairs in Italy, in 
order to ſettle thoſe of Germany. Before his departure from He received 
Bologna, he received the imperial crown at the pope's hands e wah 


the 24th of February 1530 on St. Matthias's day, which was the pope. 
his birth-day, and which, on ſeveral occafions had been very Guicciard, 
fortunate to him *, He ſet out at length from Bologna on 

the 22d of March 1530, for Germany, being attended by 

cardinal Campegio, who was to aſſiſt from the pope at the 

diet of Augſburg. 

The prince of Orange inveſted Florence according to the Siege of 
emperor's order, and was ſlain at the ſiege, which the Flo- a 
rentines deſperately maintained. At length, on the LOth of tion. 
Auguſt, they were forced to capitulate, but however on ex- 
preſs condition that they ſhould enjoy their liberty, leaving 
it to the emperor to ſettle the form of their government. 

But ſome days after, the adherents of the Medicis raiſing a Phe Medicis 
tumult in the city, and finding themſelves ſupported by a great 2 * 
number of Spanith officers, who had entered on divers pre- government, 
tences, Clement VII. was again put in poſſeſſion of the go- | 
vernment, Then the emperor, without regarding the arti- 82828 
cle of the capitulation, eſtabliſhed Alexander de Medici his 2 5 
ſon-in-law at Florence, on the ſame foot that his anceſtors reign of 


had formerly been, and made the ſovereignty hereditary in Florence, 
his family. 


8 Since the time cf Frederic, 1442, no emperor had been publickly crown- 


ed, Herbert, p. 136, | 
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The iſt of June this year, Francis received his two ſons, 
who were hoſtages in Spain, upon paying the emperor twelve 
hundred thouſand crowns in hand, and giving ſecurity for the 
reſt of the ſum. Aſter that, he married Leonora purſuant 
to the treaty of Cambray. Had he been obliged to find rea- 
dy money to pay Henry what the emperor owed him, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the treaty, very probably he would not 
ſo ſoon have recovered his ſons, Bur Henry proved a gene- 
rous friend, who, to enable him to redeem them, freely gave 
him the emperor's bonds to reſtore them to him as well as 
the pawned jewel abovementioned b. Moreover, he te- 
nounced all demands of his charges in aſſiſting him, which 
according to Francis's confeſſion extant in the collection of 
the publick acts, amounted to the ſum of five hundred 
twelve thouſand two hundred twenty two crowns of gold (ol, 
two and twenty pence, fix farthings in ready money and 
acquittances upon the two millions Francis owed him. He 
clogged this great generoſity but with one ſingle condition, 
that in caſe Francis violated the peace and alliance they 
had made together, he ſhould ftill be accountable for all 
theſe ſums, to which Francis bound himſelf by letters pa- 
tents, | 

By the execution of the treaty of Cambray, the king of 
France ſaw himſelf at length in profound tranquility, though 
the late war had coſt him immenſe ſums, the loſs of Genoa 
and Milan, the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois, a year's 
captivity, numberleſs vexations, and perhaps ſome of his 
honour and reputation. But it was not fo with Henry. A/- 
ter a vaſt charge to ſupport the intereſts of his ally, he was 
ſtill embaraſſed with the affair of the divorce, and in danger 
of a ſpeedy quarrel with the emperor. However, as he was 
naturally ſteady in his projects, all theſe obſtacles were not 
able to diſcourage him, and he reſolved to ſee the end of the 
affair, let what would be the conſequence, Thomas Cran- 
mer being then very much in his he, he ordered hin to 
write upon the divorce ; and the doctor did it with univerſal 
approbation. After that, he was commanded to accompany 
the ambaſſadors ſent by the king to the pope and emperor, 
to try for the laſt time to find ſome expedient to end the at- 
fair, which ſo greatly embaraſſed him, "Theſe ambailidors 
found the pope and the emperor at Bologna, and had audi- 
ence of both. The pope ſhowed an inclination to content 


This jewe! in the form of a flower- wood A the true crofs in it. Herbert, 
de · luce, is ſaid to have à piece of the, p. 15,4. 
| the 
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the king, but durſt not act without the emperor's conſent, 1530. 
who openly proteſted, he would never forſake the queen his Conynd 
aunt. Cranmer maintained his maſter's cauſe with great 
warmth, which hindered not the pope from making him his 
penitentiary in England to pleaſe the king, whom he ſtrove 1 
to oblige in things of little conſequence, whilſt he did no- 1 
thing for him in the principal affair. 

ber while, Henty, purſuant to Cranmer's advice, had Moſt of the 
ſent able and learned men i into France, Italy, Germany, ever i 
Switzerland, to conſult the univerſities concerning the di- our of the 
vorce. We find in the collection of the publick acts, the king. 
opinions of the univerſities of Angers, Paris, Bourges, Or- TOS 1 
leans, Thoulouſe, Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, all uniform, XIV. p. 3go, 
declaring that Julius IId's diſpenſation for Henry's marriage &c. 
with Catherine being contrary to the divine law, could not 
be deemed valid. It might be objected, that the determina- 
tions of the French univerſities were ſuſpicious, by reaſon of 
the ſtrict union at that time between Francis and Henry. 1 
But the ſame thing cannot be faid of thoſe of Padua and Wit. 
Ferrara, and ſtill leſs of that of Bologna, a city belonging | 
to the pope. Dr. Burnet having largely handled this ſubject, Vol. I. p. 85, | 
thoſe who have a mind to examine the matter more fully, _ | 
may conſult his hiſtory of the reformation. It will ſuffice to &. 7 NY 
oblerve here, that the queſtion was, whether Henry's mar- 14 
riage with his brother's widow was contrary to the law of | 
God, and upon that ſuppoſition, whether the pope had pow- bl 
er to grant a diſpenſation. The univerſities maintained, that | 


ſuch a marriage was contrary to the law of God, with which 


the pope had not power to diſpenſe, Oxford and Cambridge 22 and 
being likewiſe conſulted decreed the fame thing, though not a Wag 14 
without great oppoſition from ſome of the members *. It greateſt | i 
ſeems at firſt very ſtrange, that the two Engliſh univerſities ſcruple, 13 
ſhould Buraet, | 

Fiddes, 


i To Orleans aud Thoulouſe were that the matter ſhon!d be left to a com- 


ſent fir Francis Brian, Edward Fox, 
afterwards biſhop of Hereford, and mr, 
William Paget. 'To Paris, Reginald 


Pool, of the blood royal, In Italy, 


the king's agents were dr, Richard 
Crooke, at Padua ; Hieronimo de Ghi- 
nueci, "biſhop of Worceſter, and fir 
Gregory Caſſali, at Rome; dr. Stoke- 
ſly, at Venice; dr. Cranmer, Andrew 
and John Callali, were likewiſe em- 
ployed in Italy. Burnet, T. I, 

* At Cambridge, it was carried at 
aſt with much ado in a conyocation, 


mittee of twenty nine, viz. the vice 
chancellor. Dr, Edmonds, head of 
Peter Houſe, ten doctors, ſixteen 
bachelors of divinity, and the two 
proctors; the majority of whom, voted 
the king's marriage nnlawiul, dit de- 
cided not whether the poe had power 
to diſpenſe with ſech a mariiage. The 
king's agents at Cambridge; were Gar- 
diner and Fox. At Oxford, the re- 
gent maſters ftrenuouſly oppoled the 
king, and the doors and heads were 
for him. So that the matter remained 

mn 
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ſhould be more ſcrupulous in the matter than the foreign, 
hut the ſurprize ceaſes, when it is conſidered that theſe ſcru- 
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ples aroſe, not from the queſtion itſelf, but from the conſe- 
quence, their determination might occaſion. Moſt of the 
members of the univerſities were furiouſly averſe to Luther's 
doctrine, which began to ſpread in England, and were afraid 
of countenancing it by deciding ag -ainſt the pope. Beſides, 
they ſaw that the King's marriage "with Anne Bullen would 
follow upon his divorce with Catherine, and this ſecond mar- 
riage they would have gladly prevented, becauſe Anne Bul- 


len was much inclined to the reform ation !, and expreſſed a 


very particular efteem for Cranmer, whoſe preferment for the 
ſame reaſon they dreaded. 

The ambaſſadors who had been ſent into Italy n, return- 
ing without effecting any thing, Henry, who till then had 
ſhown oreat regard for the nope, reſolved to alter his beha- 
viour towards him. He might have known by experience 
that Clement was to be gained only by his intereſt, It is 
certain, if at firſt he had proceeded with more vigour, and 
powerfully ſupported the war in Italy, the pope would never 
have thought of joining with the emperor. A good Engliſh 
fect in the Mediterranean would have made Francis mafter 
of Naples and ſaved the city of Genoa. The pope would 
thereby have been ſo kept in awe, that he would have been 
Zlad to have always the king of England for his friend. In- 
itead of acting in this manner, Heniy remaned quiet during 
the whole campaign of 1528, ſuffering himſelf to be amu— 
fed by the deceitful hopes given him by the pope. So the 
French were driven out of the kingdom of Naples, and the 
pope was at liberty to treat with the emperor concerniug the 
po ers of Flotence, which he would never have thought 

f, had the French been ſuperior in Italy. Henry perceived 


in agitation from the 12th of February, at Oxford, 


Burnet, tom, I. p. 85, 
to the Sth of April. At laſt it was 86. 


See Fiddes Coll. p. 180, &c. 


carried in a convocation (from which 
by an order from the chancellor, ſays 
Wood, all the maſters of arts were 
excluded, but according to Burnet, con- 
tifting of all the doftors and maſters) 
that the buſineſs ſhould be decided by 
thirty three doctors and bachelors of 
divinity, who declared the marriage of 
the brother's wife to be contrary to the 
laws of God and nature, and put the 
common ſeal of the univerſity to their 
decree, on April 8, Longland, bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, was the king's agent 


3 


| Having received ſome impreflions 
of it in the ducheſs of Alengon's court, 
Burnet, tom. I. p. $7. 

m The head of this embaſſy was 
Thomas Bullen, earl of Wiltſhete, 
and Ormond, (21 Hen, VIII.) wiv 
refuſed at his audience of the pope 3! 
Bologna, to kiſs his toe, though be 
graciouſly ſtretched it out to him, He 
was accompanied by John Stokeſley, 
elect biſhop of London, and Edwaid 
Lee, Burnet, vol, I. p. 87, 95- 


his 
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his error when it was too late to repair it, that is, after the 1530. 
pope was united with the emperor and Francis bound by the Cows 
treaty of Cambray, He was left alone to ſupport himſelf Heisat a 
againſt the emperor and pope, and it was very happy for him #*=t lo!s. 
that the Turks and the proteſtants of Germany ſo embaraſſed 

the emperor, as to hinder him from thinking of England. So, 

all means failing to accompliſh his deſign but what could be 

found in his own kingdom, he began, though a little too late, 

to make uſe of the inclinations of his ſubjects, who for the 

moſt part were not very fond of the pope. 

We have ſeen in ſeveral places of this hiſtory, how at all Diſpoſition 
times the Engliſh complained of the tyranny of the popes, N 
and the remedies applied by the parliaments to that grievance. popes, con- 
It is true, the private intereſt of the kings rendered theſe re- trary to the 
medies in ſome meaſure ineffectual, becauſe, as they fre- non of, 
quently wanted the popes for their temporal concerns, the 8 
laws were not put in due execution. But that altered not the 
inclinations of the Engliſh. The principles of the Lollards 
were ſtill deeply imprinted in the minds of great numbers. 

Beſides, Luther's books, whereof many were brought into 
England, had opened the eyes of multitudes ; fo that it may 
be affirmed, at the time I am ſpeaking of, the Engliſh in ge- 
neral had quite another notion of religion than their ance(- 
tors, eſpecially with reſpect to the papal authority. The 
three laſt popes, Alexander VI. Julius II. and Leo X. had 
ſhown ſo little of religion in their conduct, and Clement VII. 
ſo cloſely followed their ſteps, that it was naturally inferred. 
it was impoſſible, Jeſus Chriſt ſhould have given the govern- 
ment of his church to ſuch vicars. Thus the Englith were 
very ready to ſhake off the pope's yoke, if the king for the 
fake of his own private intereſt had not ſupported the exor- 
bitant po ver ſo long complained of. But Clement VII. had The %ing's 
no ſooner joined with the emperor, than the king's intereſt zd Peopic's 


: f intereſt be- 
became the ſame with the people's. To this chiefly are to be comes the 
aſcribed all the changes mentioned hereafter. ſame, 


Henry having reſolved to make the pope ſenſible of the Letters of 


danger of lofing England, if he continued any longer to fa- Seat en 


to the pope, 
vour the emperor, cauſed a letter worded in ſtrong terms to ag, ir 


be ſent him by the great men of the kingdom, according to XIV. p. 405. 
the example of their anceſtors in the reign of Henry III u. Herbert. 


They p. 141. 


Burnet. 


1 Lord Herbert ſays, it was done by no ſeſſion at that time, the houſes be- 
the parliament 3 but that is a miſtake, ing prorogued from the 21ſt of June, 
the letter being dated the 13th of July, to the iſt of October. The letter it 
it appears by the records there could be ſeems was ſent about to the chief mem - 
bers 
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1530. They plainly told him, That the king's cauſe being thei; 
© own, if he continued to deny them what was abſolute] 

* neceſlary for their quiet, they were reſolved to apply the 

& remedy themſelves, which was vainly expected from him.“ 

This was ſufficient to ſatisfy him, that the patience of the 

Engliſh was almoſt worn out, and they would not ſuffer 
themſelves to be curbed or even amuſed any longer by the 

court of Rome, Indeed, the letter had not the deſired effect, 

but however it ſhowed the pope the diſpoſition of the Eng- 

The pope's liſh, and how neceſſary it was to uſe them gently. Where. 
anſwer. fore he returned the great men a very moderate anſwer, vin- 


5 * dicating his conduct with reſpect to the king in the beſt man- 


Expedient ner poſſible. Mean while, he ſent for ſir guy Caſlali, 
i 


8 by the king's ambaſſador in ordinary, and hinted to him that the 

e pope, En, . 

Ibid, affair might be adjuſted by means of a diſpenſation for the 

p. 147, king to have two wives. his we learn from the ambaſſa— 
dor's letter of the 18th of September, wherein after acquaint- 
ing the king with what the pope ſaid, he added, that the em- 
peror's miniſters were alſo deſirous that the affair ſhould be 

Henry re- ended by this expedient. But Henry was ſo aware of all the 


jectsit, pope's artifices, that he took no notice of the overture, His 


reſolution was, either to have a bull to null the marriage, or 

| to procure himſelf at any rate the ſatisfaction he required. 
Proclama- And therefore, fearing that the pope would unexpectedly ſend 
ry phe nt into England a bull of excommunication or interdict, he i 
civing any ſued out a proclamation, forbidding under ſevere penaltics to 
bulls, &, receive any bull from Rome contrary to the prerogatives 6: 
r : the crown. His deſign was to bring the affair before the pat. 
_ liament and clergy, and after gaining theſe two bodies to his 


Stow, , a 
intereſt, to cauſe it to be determined in England, without 


Henry pub- regarding the pope's proceedings againſt him. The difficulty 


liſhes his ; 
reaſons for WAS (0 prepollefs the people in his favour. To that end, hc 


the divorce, Ordered to be printed and publiſhed an abſtract of the rea- 


| Burnet, fons for the divorce, that theſe reaſons being known to all the 


T I. p. 97 world, he might meet with leſs oppoſition in the parliament. 
: The abſtract contained two principal points. The fit: 


bers for their hands, and Cavendiſh the ſubje&, and out of all the tr2n- 
tells us with what chearfulneſs cardinal ſcripts of the manuſcripts, of father;, 
Wolſey ſigned it, It was ſubſcribed by and councils, to collect whatſoever did 
the two archbiſhops, four biſhops, two ſtrengthen it, Three of theſe manu- 
dukes, two marquiſſes, thirteen earls, fcripts are in the Cotton library. Al 
two viſcounts, twenty three barons, thele and many more were ſummed ap 
twenty two abbots, eleven commoners, in a ſhort book, and printed firſt in 
moſt of them the king's ſervants, Latin, then in Engliſh, with the de. 
Herbert, p. 142. | terminations of the univerſities betort 
o Learned men were appointed to it. See Burnet, vol. I. p. 97. 
compare all that had been written on 
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was, That the king's marriage with Catherine was contrary 1530. 

to the law of God. The ſecond, That Julius IL had 612 
wer to grant a diſpenſation for that marriage, and conſe- 

quently the diſpenſation could not render it lawful, As this 

affair was the origin of the great events which will hereafter 

occur, it will not be perhaps unacceptable to the reader 

to ſee the ſubſtance of the arguments alledged on both 

ſides. 


It was faid for the king, I. That the levitica! law forbid- 1 
ding a man to marry his brother's wife waz not a poſitive pre- | 
cept, which bound only thoſe to whom it was given, but o- { 
bliged all mankind without exception. T nat this evidently ap- 1 
peared, in its being found among many others, which forbid * 
the crimes wherewith the Canaanites were polluted. Now ; 
the Canaanites could not be polluted with crimes forbidden | 
only by a poſitive law given to another nation. 

II. Another argument was taken from what John the Bap- þ 
tiſt ſaid to Herod in the new teſtament, “ It is not lawful | |} 
e for thee to take thy brother's wife,” becauſe St. John could | 
allude only to the laws of Moſes, and conſequently owned | 
them to be divine. | 

III. It was ſhown from ſeveral ganges of Tertullian, and 9 
writings of the popes, that the church always deemed the | 
levitical prohibitions as parts of the univerſal law of nature i" 
and all mankind. To this was added the authority of divers | 
provincial ſynods, of the Conſtantinopolitan general coun- 1 
cil, of the council of Conſtance in the condemnation of Wt 
Wickliff, of many Greek and Latin fathers, and of ſeveral. | 


Schoolmen. 
| IV. It was proved by the authority of the popes and | 
| councils, that a. marriage is compleated by the mutual con- 433 
tract of the parties, though it be never conſummated, For got! 
that reaſon it was ſaid, Adonijah could not marry Abiſhag, 1 
who had been his father David's wife, though David never 19 
knew her. That upon the ſame account, Toſph could not Fl 
put away Mary without a bill of divorce ; a clear evidence * 
that their marriage was compleat, though not conſummated. 
Hence it was inferred, that though prince Arthur had not con- | | 
lummated his marriage, it was not the leſs valid, But it [2 
Wis maintained, that it war as certain as a thing of that na- 3 
tut could be, that the gu2reiaze was conſummated, It was 
proved firſt by violent prefampuons. Secondly, becauſe after | 
Arthur's death, the pringeſy his widow was ſuppoſed to be 1 
With child, and ſhe never ſaid any thing to the ET 1 
' | t 4 
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vorn, ſhe was never known by that prince. But it was 


Arguments 
for the 
queen. 
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It is true, it might be objected that Catherine had tincy 


replied, the canon law forbids the taking of oaths, when 
there are ſtrong preſumptions to the contrary. Beſides, 
the queen's oath could not be reckoned deciſive, ſince it 
was deſtroyed by the brief produced by her own adyg- 
Cates, 

V. Julius's diſpenſation being the ſole foundation on which 
the validity of the king's marriage was eſtabliſhed, it waz 
ſhown by a croud of witneſſes, both antient and modern, 
That the pope has not power to diſpenſe with the laws of 
God. Nay, it was affirmed, That if he diſpenſed with the 
decrees of the church, it was uſurpation, and that ſeveral bi. 
ſhops in England itſelf, had reſiſted the popes when they 
would have aſſumed ſuch a liberty. 


On the other ſide, the queen's advocates replied to these 
reaſons : 

I. That the prohibitions in Leviticus were not parts of the 

moral law, fince God himſelf had diſpenſed with them, in 
commanding the brother to marry his brother's widow. But 
of what nature ſoever the law was, if it were diſpenſed with 
by Moſes to the Jews, why might it not be as well done by 
the pope to the Chriſtians ? 
II. It was faid, the law in Leviticus again{t marrying the 
brother's wife muſt be underſtood of not taking her while the 
brother was alive; for after he was dead, by another law, 4 
man was commanded by God himſelf to marry his brother's 
wife, 

III. The crime St. John Baptiſt reproached Herod with 
might be adultery as well as inceſt, ſince according to Job- 
phus and Euſebius, Herod's brother Philip was alive when 
St. John ſpoke. 

IV. The popes daily diſpenſed, contrary to the laws of 
God, with vows and oaths, without being cenſured. Be- 
ſides, it was maintained, the pope was the only judge, whe- 
ther the prohibition was moral or not. 

V. It was alledged, the pope had granted the diſpenſation 
upon a very weighty conſideration, to keep peace between 
the two crowns of Spain and England, 

VI. It was urged, that the marriage had. ſubſiſted near 
twenty years, and never been thought invalid. | 

VII. Laſtly, It was affirmed, if there were any nullitics 
in the bull of diſpenſation, the pope was the only competent 
judge of it, 

The 
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The king's advocates replied to theſe arguments, and were 1 530. 
anſwered again by the writers on the queen's fide, bot 
practiſing what is very common on ſuch occaſions, that 
is, they evaded the force of the reaſons of the oppoſite 
party, by keeping to generals. I ſhall ſay no more of it. 

Thoſe that are curious to fee the arguments on both ſides, 

may be ſatisfied by reading the hiſtory of the reformation of Burner, 
England, where they are fully ſet forth. It will ſuffice to Vol. I. 5. 97. 
remark, that in theſe diſputes was ſpent the whole year 1530, 

Henry being very glad the people ſhould be thoroughly in- 

formed of the affair, before it was brought to the parlia- 

ment. | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, cardinal Wolſey remained at his Cardinal ; 
country houſe, living betwixt hope and fear, without being Wolley's 4 


uncertain 


p4 . 3 . 119 
able to form any probable conjecture of the king's behaviour Rar, 4 


towards him. Though all his goods were ſeized, and that 
ſeemed to denote he intended to how him no favour, yet he 
ſaw from time to time fome rays of goodneſs ſhine upon * 
him ?, which made him hope that his maſter, who had loved | 
him ſo well, would not be for ever inexorable. And indeed, The king 4 
the twelfth of February, the king granted him a general par- Frante him a . 
don of all his offences of what nature ſoever. Among al! ran Gy l 
the pardons in the collection of the publick acts, there are Ad. pub. | 
none ſo full and particular as this. Then, the king came to XIV. . 366, | 
an agreement with the cardinal, by which he left him the 4/7 e | 
archbiſhoprick of York, with all its revenues and dependen- to an ad | 
cies, except York Place, As to the fee of Wincheſter and went. | 
abbey of St. Albans, the king reſerved to himſelf the reve- : one” 

nues, though he left him the titles. But the cardinal was | 
bound to reſign theſe two benehces when required. In con- \ 
ſideration whereof the king aſſigned him a thouſand marks | k 
ſterling a year out of the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, with a Wes! 
promiſe to grant him the like penſion upon ſome other bene- | | | 
hce, in caſe this was taken from him. Moreover, he gave p. 375. Fi 
him to the value of ſix thouſand three hundred and ſeventy 3 
tour pounds, three ſhillings and ſeven pence halfpenny, in [0 
money and goods, part of thoſe belonging to the cardinal 8 
which had been confiſcated 3. All the reit remained to the 4 


| King ' i 
November 1, the king ſent fir now to what it did then, here is a liſt 619 
ar WE John Ruffel to him with a Turquoiſe of the money and goods as we find it 1 
| ring, as a token of his care and affec- in the original grant: firſt, in ready ; | 
„bd. Herbert, p. 125. Stow, p. 550, money three thoutand pounds, Item, {1 
: 4 That the curious reader may form in plate nine thouſand five hundred yo, 
fl an eſtimate from thence of the real ſixty five ounces and one eighth, at 1 7 
& Proportion the value of money bears thtee ſhillings eight pence the ounce, | | | i 
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naar favour that the king was pleaſed to leave him any thing. 
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king with the cardinal's conſent, who owned it as a particu- 


This was all he preſerved of the immenſe riches acquircd 


Wolſey tries during his credit. But what afflicted him moſt ſenſibly, was, 


in vain to 
ſave his 
colleges, 
Burnet, 
Herbert. 
8 | 
— 
p. 118. 


He has ſtill 
ſome hopes. 
Herbert. 
Fiddes. 

p. 512. 


that his two colleges, founded with ſo much pains, and called 
by his own name, to be an everlaſting monument of his glory, 
were likewife confiſcated, He writ to the king upon that 
ſubject, in a manner that perfectly ſhowed his extreme con- 
cern for that loſs. He even entreated Cromwell, to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to hinder his two colleges from being in- 
volved in his ruin. But it was all in vain. The king took 
poſſeſſion of all the lands belonging to them *, and depriving 
them of the name of their founder, endowed them anew in 
his own. 

Notwithſtanding all this, Wolſey had ſtill hopes, by rea- 
ſon of ſome marks of friendſhip given him by the king upon 


certain occaſions. 


mond, where he was nearer his perſon. 


He had permitted him to remove to Rich- 


Moreover, hear- 


ing he was ſick, he ſent a lord to viſit him in his name, and 


even cauſed Anne Bullen to write to him“. 


amounteth to one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred fifty two pounds thirteen ſhillings 
and ſeven pence halfpenny. Item, di- 
vers apparel of houſhold, as hangings, 
&c, amounting to eight hundred pounds, 
Item, eighty horſes and geldings with 
their furniture, valued at one hundred 
and fifty pounds, Item, in mules for 
the ſaddle, four, with their furniture, 
valued at fixty pounds, Item, in mules 
for carriage fix, with their furniture, 
valued at forty pounds, In Ling one 
thouſand, valued at fifty pounds. In 
Cod and Haberden eight hundred, va- 
lued at forty pounds, In ſalt eight 
waye, valued at ten pounds, In im- 
plements of the kitchen, as pots, &c, 
at eighty pounds. In mutton (ſheep) 
ſeventy, valued at twelve pounds. In 
fifty two oxen, valued at eighty pounds, 
In wearing apparel, to the value of 
three hundred pounds. Rymer's Fad, 
tom, XIV, p. 375. 

r They remained in the king's hands 
till 1532, in which time ſeveral of the 
manors and other eftates, particularly 
in Eſſex, and Oxfordſhire, were grant- 
ed to fir Richard Page, and other 
courtiers. In 1532, the king by 
Cromwell's and Gardiner's advice, 


founded anew the college in Oxford, 


| 


But at the 


{now called Chrift Church) and ſettled 
on it two thouſand pounds a year; 
but it was diffolved again, by commiſ- 
fion, in 1545, and rwo months after 
was revived by the king's letters pa- 
tents : and the next year the king re- 
moved the epiſcopal ſce from Olney to 
this college. As for the building, Wol- 
ſey finiſhed only the hall, and the 
kitchen, Eiddes life of Wolſey, p. 
306, c. Rymer's Fed; tom, XIV. 
P- 409, 410, 443. Beſides his two 
colleges, the cardinal founded, in the 
univerſity of Oxford, lectures of divi- 
nity, civil law, medicine, philoſophy, 
mathematicks, greek, and rhctorick, 
Fiddes, p. 209, &c. 

s The king ſeat him a ring ſet with 
a ruby, whereon was his own picture, 


by dr. Butte, aſſuring him he was not 


offended with him in his hcart, And 
in his letter to Anne Bullen, he ſays, 
good ſweetheart, as you love me, ſend 
the cardinal a token at my requeſt, 
and in ſo doing, you ſhall deſerve our 


| thanks, Whereupon ſhe ſent him 2 


tablet of gold which hung at her fide, 
The king ſent him alſo four loads of 
rich furniture, Fiddes's life of Wol- 


ſey, p. 513, $14» 
ſame 
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ſame time that the compaſſion expreſſed for him by the king 1530. | 19 
cheriſhed his hopes, it made his enemies apprehenſive of his 
return to court, and therefore they never ceaſed to exaſperate 
the king againſt him. In ſhort, as they could not ſee him ſo , 
near the court without fearing the revival of the king's affection 1M 
for a miniſter, he had fo paſſionately loved, they cauſed an 
order to be ſent him * to withdraw to his dioceſe of York. [4 
Very probably, Anne Bullen contributed moſt to his diſ- He is ſent 
grace, ſince none but a miſtreſs could poſſibly make the yen.“ 
king forget ſuch a favourite. However this be, the cardinal Fiddes. | 
being forced to ſubmit, began his journey u to the north Herbert, | 
with a train, though not ſo large as uſual during his proſpe- — 
rity, yet conſiſting ſtill of a hundred and ſixty horſe“. He 4 
arrived about the end of September at Cawood *, where he 
ſtaid according to the cuſtom of the archbiſhops of Vork, 
till things were ready for the ceremony of his inſtallment, 
which was to be performed in a month with a magnificence Pol. Virg. 
little ſuitable to his preſent condition. But whilſt he was Stow. 
preparing to enjoy in his archbiſnoprick the ſmall remains of 
authority, which he imagined would be {till left him, he was 
arreſted by the earl of Northumberland 7 for high treaſon, and arreſted 
He would have inſiſted at firſt upon his privilege as cardinal. ky. 
But the earl told him, that ſhould not hinder him from exe- Nox. 4. 
cuting the king's orders. At the ſame time his phyſician was Herbert, 
ſeized, and ſent to London with his legs tied to his horſe. — 
It is not known to this day, whether the king had been pre- 
poſſeſſed that the cardinal had a deſign upon his life, which 
however is not very probable. Be this as it will, he ſet for- He is con- 


5 l ducted t 
ward by eaſy journies to London, extremely concerned to , 1? 


think, he was going to appear as a criminal in a city, where He dies by 
he had before commanded with almoſt a ſovereign 2utho- the way. 
rity. But in all likelthood his grief turned to his advan- 

tage, as it threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, which conftrain- 

ed him to ſtop at Leicefter abbey, where he ended his days 

the zoth of November 2. Before he expired, he {aid to the His laſt 


kin g S words. 


t By Thomas Cromwell, his late that he had writ to the pope and ſeve- 4 
fervant, Fiddes, p. 514. ral princes, letters reflecting on the 13 
u But before he ſet out, he received king, and ſtirred them to revenge his =: 
from the king the ſum of ten thouſand cauſe, fol. 104. 
pounds, Cavendiſh. 2 In his way he ſtayed a fortnight 
And ſeventy two carts with his at the earl of Shrew{bury's, at Shef- | 
houſhold tuff, Burnet, tom. I. p. 81. field Park, where he was taken ill one 1 
_* A caſtle about twelve miles from day at dinner. Cavendiſh ſays, ſpeak- 10 
York, belonging to the archbiſhops. ing of the effects of his diſtemper, it 
Henry Percy; and by fir Walter was apparent he had poiſoned himſelf, ; 
Welch. Fiddes, p. 522. Hall ſays, By the mediation of the earl, fir Wil- $1 
Vo t. VI * liam 1 
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Herbert. 
Cavend. 
Stow. 


Hollingſh, 


The king 
thews ſome 
concern for 
his death. 
Herbert, 


Thus died this famous cardinal, 
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king's Ds who ſtood near his bed: “ If I had ſerve 

66 God as diligently as J have done the king, he would not 
& have given me over in my grey hairs.” But I do not 
know whether he had reaſon to boaſt of his zeal and diſinte— 
reſtedneſs in the ſervices he had done the king. He added, 
ſpeaking to the ſame othcer, that if, as he thought him wor- 
thy, he ſhouid ever be admitted to the king's council, he 
ſhould take care what he put in his head, for he would ne- 
ver be able to put it out again. This ſeems to intimate, he 
had counſelled the king to undertake the divorce, wh oh af. 
terwards he would have diſſuaded him from. And indeed, 
he defired the ſame perſon to tell the king, that he prayed 
him to call to remembrance what had patied betwixt them 
about the divorce, and hoped, that when he ſhould be les 
prejudiced, he would do him more juſtice. This ſhows that 
he looked upon that affair as the ſole cauſe of his diſgrace, 
the proudeſt and moſt 
pers op of men, and we may ad. the moſt ambitious and 
moſt greedy of eſtates and "honours, It is affirmed, that 
while he governed the king, he never gave him advice with- 
out a view to his own intereſt. This alone would be fuf- 
cient to obſcure all the fine qualities he might otherwiſe hac, 
but which in the-main amounted only to a great penetration, 
whereof he made an ill uſe. The king ſhowed a concern 
for his death 2. And yet, ſince he had ordered him to be 
arreſted for high treaſon, very probably his ruin was de- 
termined. Henry was of a temper to accompliſh whatever 


of Henry VII. But upon his death 
the king fe:zcd what was finiſhed and 
called it his. Thus the cardinal's tend 


liam Kingfton, conflable of the Tower, 
(the perſon to whom he ſpoke his laſt 
words) was ſent by the king to convey 


him to London, With much ado, had the ame fate with hi college. He 
being hardly able to fit his horſe, he is ſaid to behave mighty we'll 0ring be 
got to Leiceſter abbey, where upon time he was in the north, aer ns 
their coming out to receive him, he diigrace, and to become very pour, 


As no man (lav's 


ſaid, father abbot, I am come to lay Polydore] did erer 


my bones among you. He was buried rife with fewer virtues, {© rd 
in the abbey chapel, of which even Herbert) few that ever f. I! from fo 
the ruins are not at preſent to be diſ= high 4 place had letjer crin«s vbjcercd 
covered. He died the 2$th of Novem- again him. He is {a'd - (accord ng © 
ber, according to Burnet ; and accord- one of the articles of his Impact) 
ing to Fiddes the 29th, of a dyſentery, to leave two natural ſons behind um, 


p. 529, He had begun a monument 
for himſelf with nis own image, which 
one Benedetto, a ſtatuary of Florence 
took in hand 1524, and continued till 
1529, receiving for ſo much as was al- 
ready done, four thouſand two hundred 
and fifty ducats, The deſign whereof 


was ſo glorious, that it exceeded far that 


whereof one called Winter, ds 1046+ 
ed with church preferment-, Herberty 
Burnet, Stow, &c, Fiddce, p. $21, 
c. 530. | „ 
a He was very much aAicted with 
the news of it, and ſaid hie would have 
given twenty thouſand pounds he had 


but lived, Herbert, p. 148. 
he 
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they were accuſed of introducing many innovations in reli- 
Lion, in anſwer to that charge, they proteſted, their intent 
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he undertook d. "This will plainly appear hereafter, in his 1530. 
extraordinary ſeverity to perſons, who doubtleſs were not fo Loyd 
uilty as this favourite, 
The affair of the divorce © and its conſequences employ- 
ing Henry during the reſidue of his life, it will for the ſuture 
be the principal thing I ſhall have to fpeak of to the end of 
this reign, But as by the alterations introduced by this 
prince into his kingdom, his affairs led him to concern him- 
ſelf with the troubles of Germany, it is nec*flary, for the 
underſtanding of the ſequel, briefly to mention what palled 
in that country. 
The emperor's aim in calling the diet of Augſburg, was Air of 


rather to inflame than appeaſe the religious troybles. Since ©777Y 2? 


to relig. on. 


he made peace with France, and Italy was as it were ſubject Sleidan. 


to his yoke, he was forming vaſt projects. He ſaw himſelf 
maſter of Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries; his brother 
Ferdinand was now king of Bohemia, and had been elected 
king of Hungary. With theſe advantages, he hoped to be 
able to ſubdue the reſt of Europe. It was neceſſary to be- 

gin with Germany, where he had great power, as emperor 

and archduke of Auſtria, becauſe if he once became abſo- 

Jute in the empire, and could diſpoſe of the forces of the 
German princes, he imagined France and England would 

not be able to reſiſt him. The troubles cauſed by religion 

in Germany ſeemed to him a very ſpecious pretence to arm 
againſt the proteſtants, judging, that after ruining them by 

the help of the catholicks, theſe would in their turn be eatily 
ſubdued. I cannot be accuſed here of aſcribing to this mo- 
narch deſigns he never really had, ſince it is notorious that 
himſelf and ſucceſſors purſued gradually, and, I may ſay, 
openly the execution of the ſame project, The wars that 
afflicted Europe for more than a century, were ſolely excited 

by the boundleſs ambition of the houie of Auſtria, whom 

the other ſovereigns were concerned to oppole. | 

Since Luther's preaching in Germany, the reformation Pregreſs ef 

had made fo great progreſs, that ſeveral princes of the em- e reforma: 


wn, 


. : t 
pire, and many Hans Towns had openly embraced it. As Sleidan. 


was only to adhere to the doctrine of the goſpel and religion 


. of the primitive church. And therefore, they demanded 


d Biſhop Burnet juſtly obſerves, that lick diſcontents. Tom. I. p. 9. 
* Henry loved to raiſe mean perſons, c It was called the king's weighty 
and upon the leaft diſtaſte to throw affair. Buract, 


Y' 2 that 


; item down, and ſacrifice them to pub- 
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1530. that a free council might be held in ſome city of Germany, 
[ where the religious differences might be calmly examined b 

the word of God, But this was a method which their ad. 

verſaries cou d not allow, "They ſuppoſed, as a thing cer 

tain, that the religion profeſſed before Luther's appearance 

was the true religion, and being without ſpot, wrinkle, © 

the like, had no need of reformation. According to tha 

principle, they thought the point was not to examine it at al, 

but to compel the recuſants or hereticks to conform. I 

1 was the conſtant maxim, long ſince followed by the Rom 

FE clergy, and which cauſed them to uſe fire and ſword to «x. 
| tirpate thoſe they were pleaſed to term hercticks. D 
the ſituation of Germany, at the time I am ſpeaking +, 

was not eaſy to practiſe that maxim. It was not 

| perſons only who declared againſt the Roman church, |»; 

| Cities, whole nations, and ſovereigns. So the zealous get 

i. tors of the old religion were not in condition to reduc (hen 

| force. Wherefore they choſe to feed them with hes g 

a free council, till the affairs of Europe were ſc iipoke, 

that it might be hoped to reduce them by way of authority, 

Several diets had been held upon that ſubject in Germany, 


where, contrary to the opinion of the court of Rome, th: 


» * 
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emperor and the catholick princes had been obliged to con- | 

ceal their ſentiments and conſent to a toleration, which how- | 

| ever left them at liberty to act another time, according to a 
11 their real principles. 

When Luther began to appear, the religious diſputes tun- | i 

| ed only upon the exceſſive abuſes of the papal power, anda WF _ 

1 few other points. Then Luther had on his ſide almoſt al F* 

1 che lay princes of Germany, and many Hans owns, ect! 

38) of which was a republick. From that time, he made new Fo 

diſcoveries, and publiſhed them to the world. But he hat | A 

not upon all the articles the ſame number of followers, 7 

| upon that of the papal authority, Beſides, the emperor an! WW. 

I's. the zealous carholicks oppoſed with all their power the H. b 

I greſs of the reformation. Care was taken to intimidate d 0 

Xx as inclined that way, or to continue them in the old religion 18 

1. by promiſes, by places, by poſts, which did not a little bh ... 

1 to confirm them in their firſt ſentiments. So for ſome ge fen 

111 the reformers uſed all poſſible endeavours to gain proſchts WF 

1 and the Romiſh clergy were as diligent to hinder their p:0- KY 

| | | ores. Mean time, whilſt they ſtrove only in this mann, WE 

141 the reformation daily took, root, which obliged the ade end. 

11 ries to ſeek other means to prevent its growth, thofe hithew he 12 


uſed not proving very effectual. 
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In 1524 Charles V. coming to the diet of Worms, ſent 1530. 1 
for Luther, and after a hearing baniſhed him the empire | "ant 
with all his adherents, by a formal decree in the diet's name. 

But ſome pretend, the diet was not concerned in the decree. 

However, the emperor perſiſted to maintain it. But it ſeems 

the Germans conſidered it not as obligatory. The next | 
year, the diet held at Noremberg produced againſt the court | 
of Rome a hundred grievances, of which they demanded the 

redreſs by means of a free council. 

Another diet held at the ſame place paſſed a decree, where- 
by it was reſolved to demand a free council in Germany. | 
But upon their diſſolution, the catholicks aſſembled by them- | 
ſelves at Ratiſhon, and ordered the decree of Worms to be 
executed. | 

In another diet at Spires in 1526, the emperor cauſed it 
to be declared, that he meant not that any reſolution ſhould 


be taken concerning the affairs of religion, but only concern- | 
ing the method of executing the decree of Worms, till 1 
there ſhould be a general council. But as this council was | * 


yet very remote, the diet decreed, the emperor ſhould be 
prayed to procure a council in Germany within a year, and 
in the mean while, every one ſhould fo govern himſelf in 
point of religion, as to be able to give an account of his 
conduct to God and the emperor. 

During theſe tranſactions, the war which the Turks had 
carried into Hungary, ſuſpended for ſome time the execution 
of Charles V's projects againſt thoſe who had embraced the 

new religion, becauſe he wanted the aſſiſtance of all the Ger- 
man princes, as well proteſtants as catholicks 4. Beſides, 
his war then with France ſuffered him not to think much of 
the affairs of Germany. But in 1529, being upon the 
point of making peace with France, he thought he might 
talk in a higher ſtrain. He called a diet at Spires, where it 
was ordered that thoſe who had hitherto obeyed the decree = 
of Worms, ſhould continue to obſerve it, and the reſt that | 
had not fubmitted, ſhould make no innovations in religion, 
nor hinder tkeir ſubjects from going to maſs. Againit this 
decree the elector of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the land- 
grave of Heſſe, and the princes of Lunenburg, made a ſo- 1/1 
lemn proteſtation, from wheace all their party were called =: 


1 January 21, king Henry em- with the pope, the emperor, the kings | i 
ar powered Thomas, earl of Wiltſhie of France, Portugel, &c. againſt the 9 
la- 1 and Ormond, lohn Stokeſley, biſhop Turk, See Rymer's Fœd. tom. XIV. | | i 
10 = ect of London, dr. William Lec, and p. 354. | | | 


| &, Wilham Pet, to conclude a league 88 


1 1 proteſtants. | 1 
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1530, proteſtants. The emperor, who was then in Italy, very 
Ly roughly received the proteſtation brought to him by deputies, 


Leagne of 
Smalcald, 


and thereby obliged the proteſtants to unite for their common 
defence, the emperor diſcovering by his words that he had il 
deſigns againſt them. In the diet which was to meet at 
Augſburg in April 1530, but did not however aſſemble till 
June, he was reſolved to lay the foundation of his projected 
war againſt the proteſtants. 

At the opening of the diet, the emperor's chancellor made 


a long ſpeech, complaining in his maſter's name of thoſe whg 


had hitherto endeavoured to alter the ancient faith, and car- 
dinal Campegio exhorted' the Germans to extirpate the er- 
rors that were crept into Germany. That done, the pro- 
teſtants defired, they might declare their belief before the 
diet. This was denied them, and they were made to take 


as a favour the leave * them to deliver their confeſſion 


of faith in writing. The landgrave of Heſſe ſeeing ſo great 
partiality in the diet, withdrew without taking leave; where 
upon the emperor commanded the gates of Augſburg to be 
ſnut, ſhowing, he intended to uſe violence towards thoſe 
that remained in the city, But upon the elector of Saxony's 
remonſtrances, he ordered them to be opened. In ſhort, 
after many debates , he cauſed to be publiſhed in the diet 
name, a decree entircly againſt the proteſtants, and which 
upon the hopes he gave them of a general council, obliged 
them to deſtroy whatever had been done in point of religion 
to that day, 

The diet ending in this manner, the emperor ordered the 
archbiſhop of Mentz to aſſemble the electors, to proceed 
to the election of a king of the Romans, intending to caule 
his brother Ferdinand to be choſen. The proteſtants {tre- 
nuouſly oppoted this meeting, affirming, there was no 0c- 
caſion to elect a king of the Romans, and demonſtrating the 
inconveniencies which would ariſe from his deſign to render 
the imperial crown as it were hereditary to the houſe ot 
Auſtria. In fine, ſeeing that notwithſtanding their remon- 
{trances it was deſigned to proceed to the election, the) 
met at Smalcald the 22d of December 1530, and concluded 
a defenſive league againſt all who ſhould attack them on 
account of religion. Then they made a formal protetia- 
tion againſt the intended election of a king of the Roman: 


© In ont of which, upon the pro- pute himſe!f, which the Spanith . 
teftants affirming theirs was the ancient ters ſay he did wit): that cagerne: , 7! 
religion, the emperor would needs dii- be artrw his dagger, Liebert, .... 


1. 


2 without 
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without their conſent. In this ſituation were the affairs of 1531, 
religion in Germany about the end of the year 1530. — 

After the emperor had quitted Italy, the pope's nuntio Theemperor 
continually preſſed him to pronounce judgment upon the affair N N 
of the duke of Ferrara. The pope could not imagine but Ig of 
the judgment would be in his favour, confidering the em- Ferrara. 
peror's engagement with him, by the treaty of Barcelona, Cuicciard, 
But whether the emperor had more fully examined the 
matter, or for ſome other reaſon, he gave ſentence, that 
Modena and Reggio belonged of right to the duke of Fer- 
rara ; but to fatisty the pope, he ſhould pay a hundred thou- 
ſand ducats, for which the pope ſhould be obliged to give 
him the inveſtiture of Ferrara, as granted to his predeceſ- 
ſors; and to begin to execute this ſentence, he delivered 
Modena to the duke. The pope, extremely diſpleaſed 
with a judgment ſo different from what he expected, refu- 
ſed to ſubmit to it, and in hopes of ſeizing Ferrara, would 
not receive the hundred thouſand ducats offered him by the 
duke. 

Clement VII. being thus incenſed againſt the emperor, Francis I, 
had great inclination to be reconciled with the kings of *''*s to gain 
France and England, imagining he ſhould be received with _ 
open arms. Indeed, Francis J. had unwillingly agreed to 
the treaty of Cambray, and folely becauſe there was no other 
way to recover his ſons. But ſince he had received them, 
he had been thinking how to retrieve what he had luſt by 


that treaty, To this end, he privately laboured ro ſow jea- 


louſies among the princes, by making them apprehenſive of 
the emperor's ambition, and promiſing them aſſiſtance. As 
ſoon as he was informed of the pope's diſcontent, he thought, 
nothing ſhould be neglected to gain him to his intereſt at ſo 
favorable a juncture. Wherefore he propoted a marriage He offers to 
between Catherine de Medici daughter of the late duke marry his ſon 
Lorenzo, and the duke of Orleans his ſecond fon; an ho- 33 
nour to which the family of the Medici durit never aſpire, Catherine 
if the King had not oſfered it himſelf, On the other hand, de Medici, 
Henry knowing the union between the pope and the empe- ny or 
ror was the ſole cauſe of the obſtacles in the altzir of the pope. ; 
civorce, did not queſtion, he ſhould eaſily effect his de- 
21s, if he could ſet them at variance. But two things He thinks 
hindered him from applying himſelf to that means. The firſt eg ng 
was, he could not truit the pope. Ine tecond, that he joe * 
began to find his ſubjects much more inclined to ſhake off jy upon bim. 
the papal yoke, than he had imagined, and therefore did 
nor think Eimſelf under a neceſſity to depend upon the pope. 
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1531. If he had at firſt humbly addreſſed to the pope, it was partly 
k—y— becauſe he feared the people's prejudice in favour of Chriſt's 
vicar. But when he found this prejudice was not fo ſtroug 
as he had believed, he never troubled umſelf about the 
pe's oppoſition. His kingdom being .afe from invaſions 
by land, he had nothing to fear from any prince in Europe, 
provided his ſubjects were not terrihed with the thunders of 
the Vatican. But the Engliſh were not in that reſpect 
the ſame as formerly. Wickliff had begun to enlighten 
them; the conduct of the late popes had increafed their 
light; and Luther's books and followers had quite opened 
their eyes. Since the ſpreading of the new doctrine in Eng- 
land, the pope's authority was fo diſcredited, that the Eng- 
liſh for the moſt part wiſhed for a favourable opportunity to 
throw off a yoke they had ſo long groaned under. This 
made the king reſolve to have his cauſe tried by the par- 

liament and convocation. 
He imparts © The parliament meeting the 6th of January, the chan- 
the affair of cellor opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, declaring, that the 
the divorce .: ; : oy 
to the par- king earneſtly wiſhed to annul his marriage, not from di, 
liament, honeſt motives, as ſome laboured to make his people be— 
Herbert. lieve, but for the peace of his conſcience, and the welfare 
* . kingdom, being unwilling to leave the ſucceſſion of 
AR. Pub. the crown in danger of being diſputed. Then he cauſed a 
$1 -P-390», great number of books and treatiſes written on that ſubject, 
Hal. with abſtracts of ſeveral authors both antient and modern, 
Stow. to be brought with the determinations of the univetſitics 
Hollingch. of France, Italy and England, which were all left upon the 
The clergy table to be examined at leiſure f. The king's deſign was 
— . fa - alſo brought before the convocation, who declared, they 
Glas, were led the king's marriage was contrary to the law 0! 
Burnet, God, The king required no more at that time, He had 
| another important affair to debate with the clergy, which 
was to be decided before this was farther examined. Very 
likely, the convocation being informed of the king's intent, 
the more readily gave their opinton tor him, as they pertectly 


F The king firſt brought in the with the ſeals of the univerſities to 
books and determinations of the uni- them, which fir Brian Tuke read 5. 
verſities to the houſe of lords, and af- penly in the houte 3 when that was 
ter they were read and conſidered there, done, the chancellor ſpoke the ipeec'v 
the chancellor sid on the 2oth of mentioned above. So that he did vt 
March, (or, according to lord Herbert, open the ſeſtton of parliament with, 
on the 3 iſt) with twelve lords ſpiritual as Rapin fays a few lines above. 8 
and temporal, go down to the houſe f Burnet, tom. I. p. nog, Heber,, . 
commons, and ſhewed them the books, 12. Hat, ſol. 195. 
and produced teilte original papers, 
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knew how much they ſhould want his favour in the buſineſs 
in hand, which was of the utmoſt conſequence, 


the king's ſpecial licence, and of diſpoſing as legate of ſeveral 
benefices, contrary to the ſtatutes of proviſors and præmu- 
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—— 
Cardinal Wolſey had been accuſed by the attorney gene- All the vler- 
ral, of exerciſing in England his Legatine authority without are a-- 


cuſed of 
breaking the 
ſtatutes of 


nire. Hence it naturally followed, that thoſe who had præmunire. 


owned his authority, and appeared in his courts, were 


Herbert. 


5 ; ©” Burnet. 
qually liable to be indicted, By this means, all the clergy 


were in the ſame caſe, ſince there was ſcarce one but what 
had applied to him during the courſe of his legateſhip. So, 
after the king had procured of the convocation an approba- 
tion of his proceedings concerning the divorce, he ordered 
an indictment to be brought into the king's bench againſt 
all the clergy, for breaking the laws of the realm 3. He 
had in this a double view; the firſt to draw a good ſum 
from the clergy; the ſecond, to humble that powerful bo- 
dy, and fo leſſen their great credit with the people, who 
before had always ſeen them ſupported by the royal autho- 
rity, He knew he ſhould meet with the greateſt oppo- 
ſition from the clergy in the affair of the divorce, For that 
reaſon, he was very glad to put it out of their power to hurt 
him, by keeping them as it were in dependence, and b 
ſowing a kind of diviſion between the clergy and people, by 
the ſatisfaction theſe would probably expteſs at the diſgrace 
of the eccleſiaſticks, who had ever treated them with great 
haughtineſs. He thereby put the clergy under a neceſſity 
of recurring to the royal protection, and conſequently of 
ſhewing lets zeal for the intereſt of the court of Rome. 
This ſucceeded according to his expectation. In vain did 
the clergy plead, that the king himſeli had connived at the 
cardinal's proceedings. What had not been ſerviceable to 
Wolley, was not capable of exculing them that had owned 


his authority. So the court proceeded to a ſentence, that They are 
the clergy were all out of the king's protection, aud liable condemned. 


to the pains in the ſtatute of præmunite. The people were 


Hall. 
Stow. 


extremely pleaſed, and particularly the favourers of the new Hollingſh. 


religion, to ſee the clergy humbled to ſo great a degree. 
On the other hand, the clergy plainly perceived, that as 
the laity ſtocd affected, it would be in vain to reſiſt the king. 
They could expect no more affiftance from Rome. Since 
the pope had quarrelled with the king, he had loſt all his 


x . che ſtatutes againſt proviſions and proviſors. Burnet, tom. I. 
. 
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They offer 
the king 
0, oool. 
An act is 
drawn up, 
wherein the 
clergy calls 


him head of 


the church 
of England. 


Act. Puh. 
XIV. p. 413. 
March 22. 


Oppoſition 
to that title. 
Burnet. 


Herbert. 
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power ; and as the king ſhewed he would no longer regard 
him, the thunders of the Vatican were looked upon with 
contempt. The clergy, in this their ill ſituation, reſolycd 
to purchaſe the king's favour at any rate, finding they could 
no longer depend upon the people, who were much altered 
from what they were formerly. So the convocation of Can- 
terbury having debated. upon the affair, reſolved * to offer 
the king a hundred thouſand pounds for a pardon. Purſuant 
to the reſolution, ſome of their members were ordered to 
draw an act for that purpoſe. Probably, they who were 
charged with this commiſſion were friends of the court, and 
had a mind to take this opportunity to give the king a pre- 
rogative which none of his predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. 
Lord Herbert and doctor Burnet ſay, the convocation te- 
ſolved to preſent a petition to the king, to pray him to ac- 
cept of a hundred thouſand pounds. But as this inſtru- 
ment is extant in the collection of the publick acts, it may 
now be ſpoken of with greater exactneſs. It was not a pe— 
tition, but a publick act of the clergy, in form of letters 
patents, whereby they gave that ſum to the king. It was 
laid in the inſtrument, that it was, firſt, in conſideration of 
his great merit. Secondly, in teſtimony of the clergy's gra- 
titude for the great benefits he had procured the catholick 
church, as well by his pen as his ſword, Thirdiy, for his 
zeal againſt the Lutherans, who were labouring to daſtroy 


the church of England, of which the clergy acknowledged, 


the king ſole protector, and ſupreme head i. Laitly, in 
hopes he would be pleaſed to grant the clergy and all their 
members, a pardon of all the offences committed agaiit 
the ſtatutes of proviſors and præmunire. 

When this inſtrument was read in the convocation, many 
diſliked that the clergy ſhould be made to ſay, that they 
acknowledged the king for protector and ſupreme? head ot 
the church of England. Some imagined, it was inſerted 
through inadvertency and exceſſive flattery, whereof the pen- 
ners of the inftrument had not confidered the conſequence, 
Others faid, it was intended to ſurptize the convocation, by 
inſerting theſe words in the body of an inſtrument, which 
was only to grant a ſum to the king. They added, theſe 
words, which ſeemed to be put in by accident, and without 


quantum per Chriſti legem licet, etiam 
ſupremum caput ipſius majeftztem te- 
cognoſcimus. Rymer's Fad. tom. 


XIV. p. 414. 


h On January 24. This ſum was 
to be levied in five years, Rymer, 
tom. XIV, p. 414. 

i — Cujus Gngularem protectorem, 
pnicum & ſqgpremum dominum, & 


deofion, 
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deſign, were however of very great conſequence, and as the 1531, WY ) 
convocation had not taken any reſolution upon that point, Gyn : | 
they were for razing them out. But on the other hand, My, 
thoſe who were in the ſecret, pretended the words could not 1 
be put out by a formal reſolve, without diſpleaſing the king, 

| 


and giving him occaſion to refuſe the offered compenſation. 
This cauſed ſuch debates, that they were forced to put off 
the deciſion of the affair to the next day, It was not with- 
out reaſon that ſeveral dreaded the conſequence which might 
very naturally be drawn from theſe words, ſince it was 


evident, the clergy was thereby engaged to acknowledge the 

pope no longer head of the church of England, which could | 

not have two ſupreme heads at once. This was in effect The king is 
the king's intention, as well as theirs who had penned or NE. 4 
drawn the inſtrument, as plainly appeared the next day. ſent. in 
Thomas Cromwell, with others of the king's council, going Herbert, $4 
to the convocation very clearly hinted, that the point in Burnet, LIE: 
debate yeſterday was very agreeable to the king, and he # | | 


could not but conſider the oppoſers as very diſaffected perſons, 
After ſuch a declaration, there was not one that durſt di- | 
rectly oppoſe it, eſpecially as the archbiſhop and ſeveral other e 
prelates openly maintained, that the king was truly the ſu- mb) 
preme head of the church of England. So the act paſſed as mew 
it was drawn, Only ſome moved to add this reſtriction, {Hp 
as far © as is Conſiſtent with the law of Chriſt.” But it | Th { 
| 


was not the king's intention to leave a door for thoſe to 
eſcape, who ſhould hereafter diſpute his ſupremacy k. The 
inſtrument being ſealed the 224 of March, was preſented to 1 
the King, who very graciouſly accepted both the clergy's | my 
preſent, and his new title, of which he afterwards made P32 
yu uſe. The convocation of the province of York re- 
olved likewiſe to give the king eighteen thouſand eight hun- 
dred and forty pounds, But as they omitted in the grant 
to acknowledge the king ſupreme head of the church of 
England, they were told, that their preſent would not be 
accepted, if they ſpoke not like the convocation of Canter- 
bury. So the clergy of York province were forced to in- 
ſert the ſame acknowledgment in their inſtrument. In this 


* Though archbiſhop Parker and licet were inſerted, and the at fa 
our author ſay, the act paſſed without paile?, by nine biſhops, (the biſhop 
the teſtiiction, yet it appears by ſeveral of Rocheſter being one) and fifty two 
e in Henry's letter to biſhop abbots and priors, and the major part 

unſtal, who in the convocation at of the lower houſe of convocation, and 
York had proteſted againſt it; that particularly Stephen Gardiner, Burnet, 
the words quantum per Chriſti legem vol. I, p. 112. Herbert, p. 151. 
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1531. manner the king procured, or rather extorted from the clergy, 
the title of ſupreme head of the church of England. It is 
1 certain, that though ſome freely gave it him, yet the ma- 
Ance arc jor part were not of that opinion I. This is evident from 
forced tofol- the method uſed to obtain it. The acknowledgment was 
low the ga. procured in the manner we have ſeen, by Warham arch- 
* biſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Cromwell, and ſome others, 
terbury, Who verily believed there was no occaſion for the pope. 

Thoſe who flattered themſelves at firſt, that the words were 
' Inſerted without defign in the inſtrument brought into the 
convocation of Canterbury, might have ſeen their error, if 
they had attended to another article in the ſame inſtrument, 
and which was alſo inſerted in that of the province of York, 
namely, that the clergy did promiſe for the future neither to 
make nor execute any conſtitution without the king's li 
cence. This was, in other words, acknowledging the king 
for ſupreme head of the church of England. We ſhall fee 
hereafter what uſe Henry made of this new title. 
Pardon The king being ſatisfied with the clergy, granted them 
3 a pardon in ample form. But when the pardon was brought 
The com. into the houſe of comnions, they refuſed to paſs it, unici; 
mons want the laity, who might have been guilty of the fame offences, 
1 were alſo included ®, Henry oftended at their oppolition, 
ef ſent them word, he would be maſter of his own favours, 
Thekingof- and not ſuffer them to be forced from him. "The King's re- 
—ompcber' ſolution terrified the commons, who to avoid his indigna- 
dale. tion, paſſed the pardon as it was, throwing themlelves upon 
"The laity his mercy as to what concerned the Jaity, Then the kin, 
e rs ſatisfied with their ſubmiſſion, granted to his temporal ub 
1... jets a pardon like that to his ſpiritual. It ſeems however, 
Burnet, that the colleges and monaſteries were excepted, who not 
Stow. being included in the pardons, were forced to compound 
2 with the king, as we find in the collection of the publick 
with the acts. 
king. So far were the people from riſing, (as they would doubt- 
he ore Jeſs have done, had they been under the fame prejudice 
rejoice at che 8 > : | 
clerey's With their anceſtors in the reigns of Henry II. and king John;) 
diizrace, that on the contrary, joy was viſibly painted on their faces, 
being highly delighted to fee the clergy humbled. | hu: 


I When archbiſhop Warham, upon they might be brought into trouble, 0! 
ſome not ſpeaking for or againſt it, at leaſt their having tranſzreſſed tte 
ſaid, that filence was to he taken for ſtatutes, might be made uſe of to dia 
conſent, they cried out, we are all a ſubſidy from them. Burnet, tom. I, 
filent then, Herbert, p. 851. p. 113, 

m They apprehended, that, either 

that 
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that body, ſo formidable heretofore, inftead of daring to 1531. 
reſiſt the king, were conſtrained to fly to his protection, be- Gyn 
cauſe they ſaw plainly, the people ſhewed no concern at | 
their diſgrace, and they had no remedy elſewhere l. 

When the pope heard what had paſſed in England, he The pope 
was terribly embarraſſed. He ſaw Henry purfuing ſuch mea- wag 064 
ſures as would probably be attended with fatal conſequences. ments. 
However, he durſt not venture to proceed haughtily, for fear Herbert. 
of engaging in a quarrel, which he foreſaw would not be Burner. 
to his advantage. Beſides his not being pleaſed with the 
emperor, he Fo him upon the point of being fully em- 
ployed by the Turks, and the German proteſtants, at a 
time when France and England were in ſtrict union. So, 
perceiving no aſſiſtance ſpeedy enough, in caſe he ſhould at- 
tempt to exert his authority, he choſe to be ſilent, in ex- 
pectation of a proper ſeaſon to act, or at leaſt to be re- 
conciled to the king. 

This affair being ended, Henry prorogued the parlia- Henry tries 
ment e. Then he ordered the determinations of the uni- fd ene 
verſities to be printed, with the opinions of the learned 3 7 
concerning his marriage, that againſt the next ſeſſion every conſent to 
one might be informed of the {tate of the caſe and of his = 2 
motives to proſecute the divorce, Mean while, as in put- — 
ting away the queen, his intent was to marry Anne Bullen, Strype's 
he paſſionately wiſhed the queen would be perſuaded to con- _ 
ſent to the divorce, in order to avoid the inconveniencies Hollinzth, 


which might ariſe from her obſtinacy. To that purpoſe, he 


n During this ſeſſion of parliament, 
one Richard Rouſe, a cook, on the 
16th of February, poiſoned ſome ſoop 
in the biſhop of Rocheſter's kitchen, 
with which ſeventeen perſons were 
mortally infected; one of the gentle- 
men died of it, and ſome pocr people 
that were charitably fed with the te- 
mainder, were alſo infected, one wo- 
man dying, The perſon was appre- 
hended, and by act of parliament (22 
Hen, VIII.) poiſoning was declared 
treaſon, and Rouſe was attainted and 
ſentenced to be boiled to death, which 
was to be the puniſhment of poiſoning 
for all times to come; (but was re- 
pealed 1 Ed, VI. and 1 Mariæ I.) 
The ſentence was executed in Smith- 
feld ſoon after, Burnet, Stow, p. 
560, Hall, fol. 199. 

v It was prorogued, on March 31, 
to the 13th of October. The moſt 


remarkable ſtatutes enacted during this 
ſeſlion, were; 1, That no maſter, 
wardens, or fellowſhip of crafts, and 
trades, nor any rulers of fraternities, 
take from henceforth of any apprentice, 
or any other perſon, for the entry of 
any apprentice into their faid fellow- 
ſhip, above two ſhillings and fixpence ; 
nor for his entry, when his years and 
term is expired, above three ſhillings 
and four pence, upon pain of forfeit- 
ing forty pounds, 2, That four juſtices 
of the peace in every ſhire, whereof 
one to be of the quorum, 1hall have 
power and authority to enquire, hear, 
and determine, in the general ſeſſions 
of the peace,' all matters relating to 
bridges and highways. This act alſo 
explains by whom bridges and high - 
ways are to be repaired, See Statute, 
21 Hen, VIII. 
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ſent ſome biſhops and lay-lords r, earneſtly to preſs her, 
either to conſent to the divorce, or refer the deciſion of the 
affair to four prelates and four ſeculars. But as ſhe could 
could not be prevailed with to deſiſt from her appeal to the 
pope 4, he ſent her. word to chuſe where ſhe would reſide 
in any of his manors, and, the 14th of July 1531, took 
his leave of her, at Windſor, intending never to fee her 
more *, 

What had lately paſſed in the parliament and convocation 
encouraged the well-wiſhers to a reformation in the church, 
to which they already ſaw ſome preparatives. For this reaſon, 
religious diſputes became more frequent and publick than for- 
merly. But the king perceiving what inferences would be 
drawn from his firſt proceedings, was pleaſed to ſhow, that 
in throwing off the papal yoke, he deſigned not to ftrike at 
the fundamental truths of religion. So, to fruſtrate thoſe 
who had any ſuch thought, he commanded the laws againf 
hereticks to be rigorouſly executed. This occaſioned the death 
of three proteſtants, namely, Bilney, Bay field, and Baynham, 
of whom the two firſt were burnt this year, and the other in 
the following April *. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, the al- 
fairs of Germany were more embroiled. In the beginning 
of the year, Ferdinand of Auſtria king of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary was elected king of the Romans, notwithftanding thc 
proteſtation of the conſederates of Smalcald, and crowned a 
few days after at Aix la Chapelle. This was in conſequence 
of a league concluded between the catholick princes of Ger- 
many in the foregoing November. But this league was of- 
fenſive, whereas that of Smalcald was only defenſive. Ne- 
ver had the proteſtants any deſign to force the conſciences of 


ſuch as differed from them in opinion. But the intent of the 


catholick league was to compel the proteſtants to return to 
the church, they had fortaken. Theſe proteſted againſt Fei: 
dinand's election as unneceſſary and contrary to the uſual 


* 


forms. But their proteſtation had no effect. 


p Of his council, the laſt day of r She removed firſt to Moor, the" 
May, to Greenwich. Herbert, p. 153. to Eaſthamſtead, and at laſt to Amyt- 
Hall, fol. 199. bill, where ſhe ſtayed longer, Buroet, 

q Her anſwer to the lords was, tom, I, p. 114. 

«© That ſhe prayed God to ſend the Thomas Bilney, batchelor of both 
« king a quiet conſcience, but that laws, was burnt Auguſt 19. Bayfiel!, 
« ſhe was his lawful wife, and would a monk of Buty, Noverr ber 27, 153% 
« abide by it, till the court of Rome and Baynham, a gentleman and la 
« declared the contrary," Burnet, yer, April 30, 1532. Sce Fox, 
tom, I. p. 114. Hall, fol, 200, 

The 


OF ENGL AN ÞD. 
The reſt of the year was ſpent in ſundry negotiations, 


adjuſt the religious differences, though in effect his deſign was 
only to amuſe the proteſtants, and hinder them from taki 
meaſures for their defence, when they ſhould be attacked, 
As they were not ignorant of his Hcy 4 they writ on that 
ſubject to the kings of France and England, who returned 
them favourable anſwers, with a promiſe of aſſiſtance in caſe 
it was attempted to oppreſs them. Not that theſe two mo- 
narchs deſired to countenance the reformation, but it was their 
intereſt to protect che German proteſtants, becauſe their de- 
ſtruction could not but exceedingly increaſe theemperor's pow- 
er. Indeed, this was one of the chief means whereby that 
prince intended to execute his vaſt deſigns. 

Whilſt the emperor was forming projects to become ma- 
ſter of Germany, under colour of tupporting the intereſts of 
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wherein the emperor ſeemed to have no other aim than to- 


1532. 
— 


religion and the empire, Francis I. was trying to create him Francis tries 


troubles capable of producing ſome change which he might we ie the 


improve. His + <xation to have been forced to ſign the treaty 


To that end, he careſſed or threatened the pope, according as 
he ſaw it proper to uſe one or other of theſe means, and put 
the proteſtants of Germany in hopes of a powerful aſſiſtance, 
in caſe they were attacked by the emperor *. But chiefly he 
laboured to ſecure the king of England, becauſe he could be 


poſable, in his reſolution to puſh the affair of the divorce, in 
order to keep him always at variance with the emperor and 
the pope. Sometimes he intimated to him, that if the juſtice 
due to him was obſtinately refuſed, he would join in a league 
with him to withdraw their dominions from the tyrannical 
power of the court of Rome. Then, fearing he would a- 
gree with the emperor, he adviſed him ſpeedily to marry 
Anne Bullen, well knowing it would be a certain means to 
widen their breach. Nay he ſent a letter to the pope, where- 
u he appeared no leſs concerned than Henry himſelf in the af- 
fair of the divorce. Among other things he told him, that 
if out of complaiſance or fear he continued to be governed 
| by the emperor, he muſt not think it ſtrange that the king of 
England ſhould endeavour to procure by extraordinary means 


the juſt ſatisfaction he had ſo long expected in vain; adding, 


t And alſo flirred up the Turks to invade the German dominions, Her- 
bert, b. 154, f 


that 


emperor 
f a troubles, 
of Cambray threw him upon earneſtly ſeeking means to re- Guicciard, 


pair his loſſes, and eſpecially to recover Genoa and Milan, Mez*ra, 


moſt ſerviceable to him. He confirmed him, as much as Herbert. 
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1532. that his intereſts were fo ſtrictly united with Henry's, that he 
as indiſpenſibly obliged to aſſiſt to the utmoſt of his power 
a prince of whom he gloried to be the perpetual ally. In 


ſhort, he prayed him to conſider, whether it was prudent to — 

give thoſe, who could not be compelled to obey the oppor- ah 

tunity and will to withdraw their obedience. But Clement fee. the 

ing only the emperor's forces in Italy, took care not to folloy — 

ſuch dangerous counſels. | Th 

Francis and The two kings finding at length it was impoſſible to gain the 

— uy the pope, reſolved upon an interview, to contrive means to 8 

da nad break the emperor's meaſures. But they thought proper hull they 

and pope, to ſpread a report, they were going to make a new league, in 05 

Burnet. order to frighten the pope, and hinder him from cloſing again J 7 

with the emperor, from whom he was a little alienated by the EY 

affair of Ferrara. Accordingly, they concluded a league at al 

They make London figned the 23d of June. But it is manifeſt the treaty Till 

ewo treaties was made only with the forementioned view, ſince it con- 7 

to that end x i ran 

tained but two articles that could have reaionably alarmed the But 

pope or the emperor, had they been known to them. Lhe 2008 « 

| Act. Pub, firſt was, that in caſe the emperor ſeized the Engliſh mer- and 

. XIV. p.435. chants effects in the Low Countries, the king of France would den 

If lebe. do the ſame with reſpect to the emperor's ſubjects, the Ger. peror 

1 mans excepted : nay, this article was guarded by ſo many WWF cir 

„ reſtrictions on the part of the French king, that it plainly WWF ©, 

fe appeared to be only a mere pretence to make a treaty. By and þ 

3 the ſecond, if the king of England was attacked by the em- of the 
111. peror, Francis was to ſend him an aid of five hundred lances, on ace 
| and if the King of France was invaded, Henry was to 2% only t. 
THE him with a body of foot not exceeding five thouſand men, negoti 
THE Divers re- As the publick was not acquainted with the particulars of the his ſec; 
TRE a N treaty, ſeveral reports were ſpread. Some ſaid, the two Wl nifeſtly 
13? kings had agreed to join in the league of Smalcald, or at leat, N im yy. 
to ſend a powerful aid to the German proteſtants. Others Wl, gain 
fancied, that as the Turks threatened Auſtria, and the emperoti which 

would be unavoidably obliged to lead his forces into that cou poeſſed 

try, Francis would invade at the ſame time the duchy of Mi- Hreſſed 
lan, and Henry carry war into the Low Countries. All thei? nigtreſß 
reports, though uncertain, made the emperor very unea- een m 
ſy, becauſe they were grounded upon very probable conjec- ungs . 
tures. Particul. 

u When the French ambaſſador in crowns, to be employed in the defence JI Kin 
England, returned into France, king of the rights and privileges of the et Wtober * 
Henry ſent by him fifty thouſand pire, Herbert, p. 154. Pe zcch. 
Wilt 

The * 
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The interview of the two kings between Calais and Bou- 


them by the emperor, in ſpreading over all Europe, that 
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1532, 
logne was not till October L. They had principally two . 


things in view. The firſt, to divert the blame thrown on Francis and 


Henry's 


interview. 


whilſt Chriſtendom was going to be invaded by the infidels, Hall, 


they remained idle ſpectators of the danger, without offering 
the leaſt aſſiſtance to thoſe who were preparing to defend her. 
Their other view was, to keep the Italians and Germans in 
the expectation of a freſh war, for fear they ſhould become 
too compliant to the emperor's will. To effect their deſign, 
they gave one another letters patents, whereby they engaged 
jointly to raiſe an army of eighty thouſand men to ſtop the 
progreſs of the Turks, and to lead the fame either into Ger- 
many or Italy, as there ſhould be occaſion. But this pretend- 
ed agreement was never put into the form of a treaty. Du 
Tillet ſpeaks of it in his inventory of the treaties between 
France and England, by the name of letters of agreement : 
But there are no ſigns of it in the collection of the publick 
acts of England. Wherefore it is not probable, theſe two mo- 
narchs deſired to execute this pretended project, the ſole aim 
whereof was to juſtify them to the world and infpire the em- 
peror and pope with terror, Doubtleſs that was the reaſon of 
their affecting to publith it, 


Stow. 


> Hollingth, 


Herbert, 


During the interview, Henry complained much of the pope, Francis's 


and Francis even improved upon him, in a long enumeration 
E of the complaints he had received from the Gailican church 
on account of the court of Rome's exactions. But this was 
only to amuſe Henry, ſince he was at that very time in ſecret 
© negotiation with the pope concerning the duke of Orleans 
his ſecond ſon's marriage with Catherine de Medici. It ma- 
| nifeſtly appears by that prince's whole conduct, that his ſole 
um was to make the king of England's friendſhip ſublervient 
Eto gain the pope, in order to recover Gena and Milan, 
which he had always in view. Wherefore he outwardly ex- 


Ipteſſed a ſtiong attachment to Henry's intereſt. He even He adviſes 


Defigas. 


preſſed him not to ſtay for the pope's diſpenſation to marry his Henry to 


Wniſtreſs, who was preſent at the interview, having lately 
Ween made marchioneſs of Pembroke *. Whilſt the two 
Kings were together, they fealted one another ſeveral times, a 
particular account whercot is necdleſs in this place. Heary 


By King Henry landed at Calais, &c. Stow, p. 561. 

Wetober 11, and the interview was on x September I, with a peuſion of a 
zh. See an account of the no- thouſand pounds à year, Hail, fo). 
EY, and other remarkable perions 206, 

Fa attended him, in Hall, fol. 2<5, 


Vol., VI. 2 same 


may Anny 


Bullen. 
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1532. came to ſee Francis at Boulogne, and Francis returned his 
LH viſit at Calais . They parted the 3oth of October to re— 
2 kings turn, the one to Paris, the other to London. But by reaſon 
111T one 2 . 
"other, of the bad weather, Henry ſtaid ſome days at Calais 2, whete 
Henry mar- It is aid he privately married Ann Bullen 2. It is more pro- 
1 bable however, as ſome affirm, that it was not till the Janu- 
Bonnet ary following ®. | 
T. III. p.70, During this whole year, the emperor was greatly embar- | 
141 oh gap 6 raſſed. Soliman emperor of the Turks threatned to invade 
1 threaten Hungary with a powerful army, which he according]y did, 
j | Hungary, Germany was in trouble, becauſe the proteſtants who had | 
x | AN- now been menaced, were taking effectual meaſures for their 8 
1 ata loſs. defence, and refuſed to acknowledge Ferdinand of Auſtria 
| Sleidan. : . t 
[| | for king of the Romans. On the other hand, the empercr . 
11 was not ignorant of the pope's diſcontent on account of the k 
| duke of Ferrara's affair, and that the kings of France and 
1 England were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to draw him of p 
111 from his party, in order to diſturb Italy, Moreover, the !. 1 
' talians were quiet, only becaule there was ſtill an imperial ar- - 
| my in Italy and no preparation in France to ſupport them, in 
1 N . . - C( 
| 1 caſe they attempted to hold up their head. Mean while, in 2 
1 the midſt of this ſeeming tranquility, they eagerly wiſhed to o 
= \ | . . - - . : P 4 
T1998 | e ſome revolutions to free them from their apprehenſions oi — 
TH ke | the emperor's over-grown power. In fine, the interview of WM th 
TI. Francis and Henry extremely troubleu the emperor, appre- A 
1.8 henſive as he was, that if Soliman proſpered in Hungary, 1 
HE they would embrace that opportunity to invade the duchy d PA 
| 
ö , t 
THE | fal 
11 y Francis went back from Boulogne caſton. See Hall, fol. 207, &c. | in: 
| with Henry, in this order, that while 2 He returned to England Novem, Wi þ 
Francis was on French ground, he gave 14. Hall, fol. 209, U 
place, but when he came to the Eny- a Rowland Lee, afterwards bits ny 
glith pale, Henry gave him the prece- of Litchfield and Coventry, cclebrates ret 
dence, Being now come near Calais, the marriage in the preſence of arch: ad: 
the duke of Richmond, Henry's natural biſhop Cranmer, the duke of Norfolk 
ion, a goodly young gentleman, brave- her father, mother, and brothers. Her he 
ly attended, met them. The lodging beit, p. 161. to, 
which Francis was brought to, was v Janvary 25, Others ſay it vi / 
moſt richly fhniſhed with cloth of gold November 14. Stow, p. 562. Hi, þ 
and tiſſue, imbraidered in ſome places fol. 200. Purnet, T. I. p. 126. Tt: | the 
with pearis and precious ſtonds. There news of this marriage was foon cartes ver 
feyeral ſervices were brought in a hun- to Rome. The pope publiſhed, on Nv at t 
died aud ſeventy dithes, all of maſiy vember 15. a brief againſt king Henry, onl 
sold. The marchioneſs of Pembroke in which he cxhorted. him, to bn l 
ade them a Curious and rich maſs, back the queen, and to put Anne w—_ reti 
in wich both kings danced, The within a month after the receipt of ii wa) 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were brief; otherwiſe he excommun ca 2 
made knights of St. Michael. Stow both him and Anne; Burnet, 7. 1 Y 
tays, there was no leſs than eight p. 17, ror 
thouland perſons in Calais on this oc- 
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Milan and the Low Countries. It was neceſſary therefore to' 1 532. 
think without loſs of time of preventing the dangers which Wynn 
might proceed from all theſe quarters, and to begin with the 

moſt urgent affair, the ſatisfying of the proteſtants in order 

to have their aſſiſtance againſt the Turks. To that purpoſe, The diet of 
he came the beginning of the year to the diet of Ratiſbon, Kauſbon 
where he found means to negotiate with the proteſtants an des In foe 
agreement, whereby no perſon was to be diſturbed on ac- your of the 
count of religion till a council was called. He intended not proteltants, 
punctually to perform an agreement, extorted from him by 

neceflity. He received however this benefit by it, That all Charles ob- 
the princes and ſtates of Germany, as well proteſtant as ca- f*\n5an aid, 
tholick, furniſhed him with a powerful aid, which cnabled 

him to aſſemble an army of eighty thouſand foot and thirty 

thouſand horſe. 

Whilſt this army was forming, the emperor, willing to He (pets 
ſound the king of France's intentions, ſent and defired his the king of 
aſſiſtance againſt the "Turks, but received an unſatisfactory 38 
anſwer, which, added to the interview of the two kings, ö 
confirmed his ſuſpicion that they were contriving ſomething 
againſt him. But Soliman haſtening his campaign in Hun- 
gary, hindered him from thinking of means to prevent the 
miſchief he feared from the two confederate kings. Indeed, His cam- 
the Turks not only advanced into Hungary, but even into #1=7 224 
Aultria, with deſign to give him battle. But he wiſely a- Galeciind, 

voided it, ſince in loſing it he would have been without re- Herbert. 
fuge, and Auſtria with part of Germany would inevicably have 
fallen under the dominion of the Turks. Whereas by ſtand— 
ing, as he did, upon the defenſive, with an army of above a 
hundred thouſand men, he prevented them from making a- 
ny conſiderable progreſs, and compelled them at length to 
return into their own country. As ſoon as he had certain He paſſes 
advice that Soliman was upon his march to Conſtantinople, into Italy, 
he departed for Italy, from whence he deſigned to return in- 
to Spain, 
About the middle of November he came to Bologna, where He confers 
the pope waited to confer with him. As their deiigys were we 
very oppoſite, there was not that harmonv between them, as e 
at their interview in the year 1529. The emperor thought Guicciare, 
only of ſecuring Italy, and preventing tne king ot France's 
return, The pope, on the contrary, wilhed to keep him al- 
ways uneaſy on that account, as well to reader himſelf neceſ- 
ſary as to be freed from a ſtate of dependence, The empe- 
lor required the pope to call a council in Germany, otherwiſe 
e ſaw no poihbllity of finding a lawful pretence to ruin the 
2 2 proteſtants. 
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LA—}) Baſil, the ve 
He demands the court of 


a council, 


P, Daniel, 


He propoſes queſtioned, 


a league for 
the ſafety 
of Italy, 
Guicciard, 
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proteſtants. But after what had paſſed at Conſtance ang 


call one. He knew what had befallen John XXII. and Eu- 


genius IV. and therefore had no mind to have his authority 
The emperor demanded moreover the popes 


conſent to a league, he intended to form between all the ſtate; 
of Italy, to which each ſhould contribute in proportion to it: 
forces, in order to ſecure the country from all invaſion. Tha 
is to ſay, he would have in Italy an army maintained at the 
expence of others, and always ready to defend the duchy « 
Milan, in caſe the French king ſhould think of invading it 
The pope approved of the project, not in order to keep Itah 
in its preſent fituation, ſince it was very much to his prejy- 
dice that the emperor ſhould remain ſo powerful there, by 
to have a pretence to berid of the German and Spaniſh troops, 
who were a terror to the Italians. He foreſaw that a leaou: 
of ſo many parties, whoſe intereſts were different, would not 
long ſubſiſt, and that after it was broken, he ſhould, hiniſel 
become more neceſſary and conſiderable. He defired only 
that the Venetians ſhould come into the league, and bear ther 
part of the charge. In ſhort, the emperor farther demande! 
of the pope, that he ſhould give his neice Catherine de Me. 
dici to the duke of Milan ; his aim being to engage him for 
his nicce's ſake in the defence of the Milaneſe, for fear in 
the end the king of France ſhould find a favourable oppor: 
tunity to gain him to his intereſt. But Clement alledged a. 
gainſt this propoſal, his engagement with the king of France, 
who had done him the honour to demand Catherine for th: 
duke his ſecond ſon. He repreſented to the emperor, that 
he could not prefer the duke of Milan to the duke of Orl:- 
ans, without making the king of France his irreconcilcable 
enemy, who would never forgive ſuch an affront, So the 
whole negotiation ended only in the projected league, in 
which the Venetians refuled to be included. They content 
ed themſelves with promiſing the emperor, they would punc- 
tually perform their engagement with reſpect to the duchy d 
Milan, In fine, the emperor having ſent for ambaſſador 
from Milan, Ferrara, and Mantua, it was endeavoured fe! 
ſome time to ſettle the terms of the league. But the di 
pute between the pope and the duke of Ferrara very much 
retarded the concluſion, becauſe the duke would not come 
into the league before he was ſecure of peace at home. How: 
ever, after great pains, the emperor prevailed with the 
pope to allow the duke an eight months reſpite, This aff. 

was 


name of a council was become ſo odious t» 
ome, that Clement VII. could not reſolve t9 
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was the reaſon the league could not be ſigned till February 1532. i 
the next year. — 1 

Henry's proceedings againſt the clergy, and his diſpoſition How the nh 
with regard to the pope, greatly encouraged thoſe who long- En2lith food 4 

8 . - . affected as to 

ed to ſee a reformation in the church. To conceive a right religion. 
notion how the Engliſh ſtood affected in this reſpect, it is 

neceſſary to know what the people's ſentiments were con— 

cerning religion. It may be undeniably affirmed, that as to 

the reformation of the pope's exorbitant power and the cler- 

ys immunities, there was ſcarce an Engliſhman, if you ex- 

cept a!l or moſt of the eccleſiaſticks, but what heartily wiſhed | 
t, [It was now three hundred years ſince the parliament firſt 
began to endeavour it, but without a perfect ſucceſs, becauſe 
it was -ontrary to the intereſt of the kings. But as for a 
formation of doctrine, the well-wiſhers to it were very far 
from being the majority, Theſe were not ſufficiently nume- 
eus to venture to propoſe it openly, eſpecially as they were 
not countenanced by the king. But when the pope's exceſ- 
ſive authority, or the pride and riches of the clergy were ex- 
claimed againſt, they boldly joined with the reſt of the people, 
without fear of being diſcovered, becaule that was the ſenti- 
ment of all the people, or at leaſt of almoſt all the laity. 
But in expreſſing their zeal againſt the clergy, their aim was 
to promote rhe reformurtiun of dectrine, becauſe they knew 
the chief obſtacle would always proceed from the governors 
of the church. Here therefore they believed they ought to 
begin, in order to arrive at a thorough reformation. So, a- 
among thoſe that wiſhed to reduce within due bounds the 
papal power, and the clergy's immunities, there were doubt- 
leſs many who had no farther views, and imagined the re- 
formation would end there. Others, on the contrary, hoped 
that after taking this firſt ſtep, it would be impoſſible to 
ſtop, wherein they had for warrant what had happened in 
Germany. But they took care not to undeceive the others, 
for fear of cooling their zeal, by ſhowing them too ſoon 
the conſequences of the firſt ſtep, in the buſineſs of the re- 
formation. 

The parliament meeting the 15th of January 1532, the The com- 
commons were almoſt unanimouſly inclined to redreis the e 
grievances ſo long complained of in vain, with reſpect to the d, = 

- Papal power and the eccleſiaſtical privileges. There had power of the 
never been ſo favourable an opportunity. When formerly deres. 

the parliaments were diſpoſed to make any attempt of this na- +>" wp 
ture, the kings were unwilling to concur with them, be- 
cauſe the ſtate of their affairs permitted them not to break 
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1532. entirely with Rome. But the affair of the divorce had put 
Wi things upon another ſoot. The king was diffatisfhed with 


the pope, and conſidered the clergy both ſecular and regu- 


lar as ſecret enemies, by reaſon of their attachment to the 
court of Rome. So, his intereſt required that the pope and 
clergy ſhould be humbled, and diviſion ſown between them 
and the people, knowing that the former could hurt him 
only in proportion to their credit with the latter. As for 
what foreigners might do, he thought himielf in no danger, 
ſo long as he rema: ined ſtrictly united with France, and the 
more, as the emperor was then employed by his war vith 
the Turks, and the troubles of Germany. 
All this being artfully inſinuated to the houſe of com nons, 
ng 508 they preſented an addreſs to the king ©, praying him c con- 
The king's {ent to a reformation of gary gr ov ances, occaltoned b, the 


anſwer. immunities of the clergy 4. The king anſwered, that before 


Agdreſs pre- 


2 he gave his conſent to their requeſt, which ſeemed to him 
Hothers Of great moment, he withed to hear what the clergy had to 


Holingh, ſay for themſelves. But under this ſhow of equity, his in- 
tent was to intimate to the clergy, how much they wanted 
his protection, frnce he could either promote or reſtrain the 

S PDrocereing of Fug commons as he pleaſed. Some time ater, 

> uy the parliament paſſed certain acts, which only glanced at 
ſome of the cle:ay's privileges, the people had moſt reaſon 

Act con- to complain of . But for that time, the reformation was 

cerning an- carried no A Nay, care was taken to make the eccle- 


rcs, . . ' 
ry ſiaſticks amends, by paſſing an act to releaſe them from the 


payment of annates f, which was become a heavy burden, 
"The act ran, that the kingdom was daily impoverithed by 
the great ſums paid to the fee of Rome, for tirft-iruits, for 


e Or rather a lift of their grievances be ſet at liberty; but ſhall remain in 
comprized in a book, It was preſent- priſon, till be has given ſureties tor h 
ed April 30. Herbert, p. 155. Hall, good behaviour, 2. That clerks con- 
fel. 205, vict, breaking the priſons of thr or- 

d They complained of the proceed- dinarics, ſhall be adjudged felons, Ther 
ings of the ſpiritual courts, and efpeci- were alſo cther good ſtatutes mace; 
y their calling men betcre them, ex for erecting goals in ſeveral parts of 
eFcio, and hying articles to their the kingdom; againſt perjury, and 
charge without any accuſer 53 and then untrue verdicts; about the conl 2100 
admitting no purgation, but cauſing the of ſewers ; that no perſon ſhall be cite! 
party accuſed, either to abjure, or to out of the dioceſe where he Ives, er 
be burnt, Burnet, T. I. p. 116, Hall, cept in ſome particular caſcs; as 4 
fol. 202. againſt making San of eſtates !? 

e By ſome of theſe ſtatutes it was chauntries, pariſh churches, &c, * 
-naQed, 1. That no perſon in holy Statut. 23. Henry VIII. 
orders, convict di petit ticaſon, wilful Or the firſt fruits of the bike 
murder, &. mall be admitted to make prick, 


his purgation before the orden, and a 


Pa." 
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palls, for bulls, &c. That ſince the ſecond year of the 1532. | 
reign of Henry VII. one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds wy | | i 


had been paid to thoſe uſes, and that more was like to be 
ſhortly exported, by reaſon many of the biſhops were very 1 


aged: that beſides, the annates were firſt introduced only as 4 
a contribution for the war againſt the infidels, to which how- { 
ever they were never applied. And therefore it was enacted, 1408 
that all payments of annates ſhould ceaſe for the future : kd 


that as for the bulls, there ſhould only be paid hve pounds 
in the hundred, according tv the clear annual value of the 
biſhopricks. That if, on account of this regulation, bulis 
ſhould be denied by the pope, the biſhop elect thould be pre- 
ſented by the king to the arcabiſhop of the province for his 
conſecration : that in cafe the archbiſhop ſhould refuſe it 
on pretence of want of palls, bulls, and the like, any two 
biſhops appointed by the king ſhould perform the office, and 
the biſhop ſo conſecrated acknowledged for lawful, Never- 
theleſs the parliament declared, it ſhould be in the King's 
power to null or confirm the act within ſuch a time; and if | 
in this interval, he ſhould make an amicable compoſition with (2 8 
the court of Rome, it ſhould have the force and authority of | | 
a law, But if, upon this act, the pope ſhould pretend to 171 
vex the realm by excommunications or interdicts, ſuch cen- 1 
ſures ſhould neither be regarded nor publiſhed, and, all in- 1 
terdicts notwithſtanding, the prieſts might lawfully, with- WE: 


7 


out any ſcruples of conſcience, celebrate divine ſervice as | 7! 


before k. | 
Mean while, among the great number of repreſentatives Bolineſs of ; [| 40A 
in the houſe of Commons, there were ſeveral who were en- ee N f 
tirely againſt a rupture with the pope. They perceived Hall.“ IF! 
however, it would infallibly follow upon the King's di- Burnet, j 
vorce. Wherefore they uſed all poſſible endeavours to pre- | 
vent it. One Temſ2 a member of parliament was ſo hardy | 
as to move, that the houſe ſhould go in a body and addreſs 
the king to take his queen again. Henry hearing of this, The king 
lent for Thomas Audley the ſpeaker, and in his perſon ſe- fran 


: : , the com- 3 
verely reprimanded the commons, for ſuffering a motion to mons. i; 200 
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8 This bill began in the houſe of act is at length recited, it was con- 
lords; from whence it was ſent to the firmed, Pat. Rolls. By this act was 
commons, and being agreed to by them, laid the foundation of the breach that | 
received the royal aſſent, but had not afterwards followed with Rome, This | 
the final confirmation mentioned in the act is not in the ſtatute book, Burnet, | +014 208 
att, before the 9th of July 1533, and T. I. p. 117, 118. 1 
then by letters patents, in Which the 1147 
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1532. be made concerning an affair which fell not under their cog- 

LA) nizance ®, 

He wills Some days after i, the king ſent again for the ſpeaker, and 

Oo ruby va told him, that having compared the oath taken by the biſhops 

Nos oaths, to the pope with that they took to the king, it ſeemed to 

Burnet, him they were but half ſubjects, and therefore he deſired the 

Hall. commons to examine the matte, and take care of the in- 
tereſts of the crown. But the plague which raged then at 
London, and conſtrained the pailiament to break up pre- 
ſently after ł, hindered the commons from debating upon this 
affair at that time l. 

The pope The power given the king by the parliament to aboliſh 

complains of the annates, or make an amicable compoſition with the 

the acts abo- 

licking the POPE, was a clear evidence that the act had been procured by 

annates. the intrigues of the court. Te Pope was extremely offend- 

3 ,, ed at it. But when he complsineꝗ to the king's agents, he 

e king's 

Wie was told, he might have faved himſelf that vexation, and 

anſwer, there was ſtill a remedy, ſince the king had power to repeal 
the act. This was an intimation, that he might depend up- 
on it, the king would behave according as he had reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with his proceedings. 


Thomas Thomas More, who was lord chancellor, and a perſon 
e of excellent judgment, forelaw now, the king's proceedings 
ſeal, would in the end produce a total rupture with Rome. He 
Burnet, would have readily conſented that ſome abuſes ſhould be re- 
_ „ formed. But he found, as matters were managed, the re- 


given to fir formation would go much farther than he deſired. He put 
Thomas great difference between withdrawing entirely from the pope's 


ys 42 obedience, and retrenching ſome of his uſurpations. So, 


XIV. p.433, being unwilling to be inſtrumental in the rupture, he reſigned 
439! the great ſeal on the 16th of May. Some days after, the 
5.446. king made fir Thomas Audley, lord keeper of the great 


ſea), till the 26th of January 1533, when he was made lord 
chancellor, 


h He told the ſpeaker moreover, it himſelf, had married his brother's 
touched his ſoul ; he wiſhed his mar- wife, Therefore he aflured him his 
riage were good, but the learned had conſcience was troubled, which he de- 
determined it to be null and deteſtable, fired him to report to the houſe, Ibid, 
and therefore he was obliged in conſci= p, 122. Hall, fol. 205. 
ence to abſtain from her, which he i May 11. Hall, fol. 205. 
aſſured him flowed from no luſt, or k It was adjourned on May 14,.t 
fooliſh appetite. He was then forty February the 3d, 1533. Hall, fl 
ene years old, and at that age thoſe 206. 
heats abate, But except in Spain and Fall, Burnet, and lord Herbert, 
Portugal, it had not been heard of, place Henry's interview with Francis, 
that a man married two ſiſters; and after this ſeſſion of parliament. 
te never heard that any chriſtian before . 

| Whilſt 
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Whilſt Henry uſed ſundry means to ſhow the pope his 1532. 
danger, in obſtinately refuſing what he required, the emperor wy 
was no leſs ardently endeavouring to obtain a ſentence in fa- Theemperor 
your of queen Catherine, The way theſe two monarchs pwr? "my 
applied to the pope was not by humble intreaties, but by me- threaten the 
naces, which had the greater effect, as he was naturally ti- pope 3 
morous, and flow to reſolve upon things that required a he sat 
ſpecdy reſolution. By theſe two oppoſite demands he ſaw great loſs, 


himſ{=-1f indeed between the hammer and anvil, as he ſaid 


himſelf in the beginning of the affair, On the other hand, he 


ſound by Henry's late proceedings, that England was going 

to be loſt to him and his ſucceſſors. This conſideration was 

very capable of putting him upon ſeeking expedients to con- 

tent that monarch, without prejudice to the honour of the 

holy fee. He would thereby have preſerved a kingdom 

which had been ever devoted to the popes, and from whence 

they had drawn large revenues. But on the other hand, the 

emperor had ſtill an army in Italy, and was able to revenge 

his refuſal. Clement of all things feared the loſs of Flo- His own 

rence, which the emperor could take from him with more _ 8 

eaſe than he had procured him the poſſeſſion. It is no won— ene 

der therefore, if this fear, being the moſt imminent, pre— 

vailed. It would be a great miſtake to aſcribe to the pope 

any motives of juſtice, equity, good, and benefit of the 

church, or religion. Theſe things for ſome time had ſerved 

only for preambles to bulls. His own and his family's inte- 

reſt was the ſole rule of his conduct. So, finding himſelf 

extremely preſſed by the emperor to paſs fentence upon queen 

Catherine's appeal, de could no longer be excuſed from 

giving him ſome Catisfaction ®, He declared therefore to Herber. 

the Engliſh agents n, that having long expected in vain that Burnet, 

their maſter would of himſelf return to the right way, he was 

obliged to cite him to Rome. Henry having notice of it, Karne ſent 

ſent with all ſpeed Edward Karne, doctor of law, with the te Rome as 
22 > <4 > the king's 

new character of excuſator, to alledge the reaſons againſt a cufator. 

citation to which the king of England could not be liable. Herbert. 

Karne coming to Rome in Marci e, the pope ſcrupled to re- Burnet. 

ceive him as excufator, a character whereof there was no 

precedent to be found in the chanctry. However, he com- 


mitted the examination of this title to a congregation, which 


m He writ, on January 25, to king William Benet. Herbert, p. 158. 


Henry, to exhort him a ſecond time vo He was accompanied by doctor 
to take again his wife. See Herbert, Edmond Bonner. Burnet, T. I. p · 
p. 156. Burnet, T. J. p. 118. 120. 


a Sir Gecrge Caſſali, and doctor 
| made 
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1532. made no haſte to give their opinion, that the excuſator might 

got have power, before he was acknowledged, to oppoſe the 
reſolutions already taken. 

& new clay At laſt, in a conſiſtory the eighth of July, it was reſolved, 


| Avg the that, without examining the king of England” s reaſons for 
Burzet, not appearing in perſon, he ſhould be intreated to ſend to 


ome a proxy to defend his cauſe, Mean while, as the va- 
cation which was to laſt till the firſt of October, was then 
juſt begun, a delay till that t me was tacitly given tae king, 
During this interval, the pope ſent him a brief to require 
The pope's him to ſend a proxy to Rome, At the ſame time he 
2 cauſed the following overtures to be made him: that 
urnet. 8 5 
Herbert. the affair of the divorce ſhould be examined in any in— 
different place by a legate and two auditors of the Rota; 
which done; the pope himſelf would would paſs ſentence, 
Secondly, That all the ſovereign princes of Chriſtendom 
ſhould agree to a truce of three or four years, within which 
Bo Tepicd by Sir Thomas Elliot who was ſent on purpo! 
T. I. p. 125. That he could not agree to a truce without the king of 
France's concurrence. Secondly, That it was not a proper 
juncture to call a council. Laſtly, As for the affair of the 
divorce, being king of England, he was to take care of the 
prerogatives of the crown, and the laws of the realm, 
which allowed not that any proceſs ſhould be tried in a to- 
reign court, That beſides, the canons of the church ex- 
prefly decreed, that all matrimonial cauſes ſhould be judged 
in the countries where the parties reſided. 
The king To theſe reaſons he added a proteſtation in form, declaring 
growers k that he was not obliged to appear at Rome, either in perſon 
e or by proxy, and tacked to the proteſtation the determina- 
act Pub, tions of ſome univerſities , he had conſulted, However, he 
XIV. p. 476, propoſed three things to the pope. Firſt, he required that 
Furnet. the caſe ſhould be decided by the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
Herbezt, and two other biſhops, or elfe by the whole clergy of the 
He makes kingdom. But it muſt be obſerved, that the fee of Canter- 
3 bury had been vacant ſince Auguft by Warham's death * 
which are and if the pope had cloſed with this propoſal, the king 
rr::&cd, would not have failed to fill the ſee with a prelate devoted to 
| him. His ſecond offer was, that the cauſe ſhould be judged 


by tour arbitrators, one to be named by the king *, another 


The king's time the | pope promiſed to call a general council. The 3 


p Thoſe of Orleans and Paris. See 560. 
Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 416, &c, r Either the biſhop of London, % 
94 He did Auguſ 23. Stow, p. fir Thomas More, Herbert, p. 101. 


by 
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by the queen, a third by the king of France, and that the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould be the fourth. 
place, he propoſed that the cauſe being judged by the g reh- 
biſhop, or by umpires, if the queen ſhould think fit to ap- 
peal from the ſentence, the appeal ſhould be brought before 
three judges, whereof he would name one, the pope ano- 


ther, and the king of France a third. 


The pope replied to 


theſe propoſals, that he ſaw the king would not recede from 
his pretended rights, and therefore it ſhould not be thought 


ſtrange that he reſolve to preſerve his own, 


I532. 


In the third 


It is however certain, if the pope durſt have ſatisfied the All the ob- 
king, he would gladiy have done it, by reafon of his fear to 


loſe England entirely. 


Ir was not the difliculties in the af- 


ſtacles to the 
divorce come 
from the 


fair of the divorce that hindered him from proceeding. Had emperor, 
they been much greater than they were, he would have rea- 


dily overlooked them all. 


For, ſuppoſing the unlimited 


power aſſumed by the pope, it was as eaſy tor Clement VII. 


to null Henry's marriage, as it was for Julius II. to grant a 


diſpenſation. But he had to manage the honour of his ſee, 
and the intereſts of the emperor, who threatened him, and 


was able to execute his threats. 


Had not the emperor been 


concerned in the affair, it would have been very eaſy to find 
an expedient u content the king, without prejudice to the 
y. It was only to aſſure the king, the cauſe 
ſhould be decided in his favour, and he would have willingly 


papal authority. 


agreed that the pope ſhould have been the ſole judge. 


But 


the pope could give him no ſuch aſſurance by reaſon of the 
emperor's oppoliition ; and therefore Henry could not re- 
ſolve to put the affair into his hands at the hazard of bein 

condemned. Upon this account it was that he propoſed in- 


fallible expedients to gain his cauſe, 


But on the other hand, 


the pope could not accept of theſe expedients, without injuring 


his dignity. Thus the affair was ſolely retarded by the em- 


peror's interpoſition. Had it not been for him, the pope 


would have contented the king, and the king would have 
ſubmitted to the pope, and remained as before an obedient 


ſon of the holy 


lee. 


Hence therefore it may be inferred, 


that the king's proceedings as well in the late parliament as 
afterwards, flowed not ſo much from his real opinion that 
the papal authority was uſurped, as from his ſeeing no other 
way to be delivered from his preſent difficulties, than by 
denying it to be in the pope's power to do what Julius II, 
had done. It is however very likely, he was afterwards 
fully convinced of the truth of what he aſſerted at firſt only 
out of neceſſity, On the other hand, if the pope paſſed ſen- 
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tence againſt Henry, as we ſhall! fee preſently, it was not 


from a belief that his marriage with Catherine was lawful, 


Henry is 
cĩted to 
Rome. 
Herbert, 
Buaraet. 


Tairs be 
tween Eng- 


i214 and 
Scetland, 
Buchanan, 
Herbert. 
Hal. 
Tlollingſh. 


but ſolely to ſave the honour of the holy fee, and through 
fear of the emperor. And here who can forbear admiring 
the ſecret ways of providence, which iendeied a reconcilia- 
tion between the pope and the king impracticable, in order 
to produce an event which was to be attended with ſo mo- 
mentous conſequences for England ? 

At length the vacation being over, Henry was cited the 
fourth of October to appear at Rome, either in perſon or by 
proxy, and Karne ſolemnly proteſted * againſt the citation. 
What has been ſaid happened before the emperor's arrival at 
Bologna. Clement VII. who was going immediately after 
the citation to confer with that prince, promiſed Karne that 
all proceedings ſhould be fuſpended, lo long as the emperor 
was in Italy. This was all the favour Karne could obtain“. 

Whilſt Henry ſeemed wholly employed in the affair of his 
divorce, a Guarrel arole between England and Scotland. 
Buchanan pretends, Henry willing to take the advantage of 
his union with France, and imagining, Francis I. would 
ſuffer him to oppreſs king James, made inroads into Scot- 
land ", as if he intended to renew the war. He adds, that 
the only pretence of this rupture was, that the Scots had 
ſpoken ſome injurious words againſt the Engliſh. Be this as 
it will, the king of Scotland being prepared for his defence, 
Henry thought not fit to purſue his deſign. He choſe rather 
to agree that the difference ſhould be decided by tae king of 
France's mediation, who for that purpole ſent an amballa- 
dr to Neweaſtle. The king of Scotland was fo offended 
with Francis for ſo cooly eſpouſing his cauſe, that he was 
Zoing to join with the emperor. But at length all was hap- 


s On November 14. Herbert, p. nexed the park, and encloſed it with a 


159. brick wall. Hall, fol. 203. Stow's 


King Henry having obtained from 
cardinal Wolſey, a grant of the arch- 
biſhop of York's palace at Weſtmin- 
ſter, then called York Place, now 
Whitehall; and got a confirmation of 
the cardinal's grant from the chapter 
of the cathedral of Vork; did allo this 
year purchaſe the hoſpital 'of St. James, 
founded by the citizens of London, 
before the time of any man's memory, 
tor fourteen leprous maidens ; and built 
in the room of it, the palace naw 
called St, James's, to which he an- 


Survey, b. VI. p. 4. — About June 
this year, the pope granted king Hen- 
ry, by a bull, a commiſſion to erect 
fix new biſhopricks, to be endowed by 
monaſteries that were to be ſuppreſſed. 
Burnet, T. I. p. 121. This defign 
was at firſt formed by cardinal Wolſey, 
as appears from Rymer's Fad, tom. 
XIV. p. 273, 291. 

u He ordered fir Arthur Darcey to 
make thoſe inroads, pretending for cauſe 
thereof the reſtitution of the Doug- 
laſſes. Herbert, p. 166. 


pily 
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pily adjuſted, and the two kings of England and Scotland 1533. 
remained friends as before. — 
It was not for Henry's intereſt to undertake a war againſt League Ga- 
Scotland, when he was to prepare for his defence againſt cluded at 
the emperor. It was very probable, the pope had not en- 9 
aged to judge queen Catherine's appeal without being firſt of 1:41;. 
aſſured, that the emperor, the quecn's nephew, would exe- Guicgiara, 
cute the ſentence. This indeed was his deſign, but the 
troubles which came upon him, hindered his engaging in 
that enterpriſe. He recxoned that the Italian league betore- 
mentioned would be a ſure defence for the duchy of Milan. 
But he ſoon perceived, he was himſelf the dupe of the politick 
pope. This league was at length ſigned at Bologna the 24th 
of February 1533, according to his with. Every ſovereign 
that had dominions in Italy, the Venetians excepted, engaged 
to find a certain ſum monthly, for the maintenance of an 
army which Antonio de Leva was to command as generah of 
the league. The emperor's intention was, chat the amy Dit ent 
ſhould conſiſt of his own troops, and be contiantly main ven of the 
tained : but the defizn of the confederatts was very ditte- 8 
rent. They had contented to the league, on'y that the em- 8 
peror, having nothing to fear for Italy, might withdraw all 
his troops. But they never meant that the army, main- The alis 
tain?d at their expence, ſhould ſerv: to keep them in ſub- le 
. . a . . . ep an A 
jection, which would neceſſarily) be the cate, if the army un in tine 
continued always on foot, under the command of the em- oi peace. 
peror's general. They repreſented to him therefore, that the Theemreiot 
league being onlv defenſive, it was not proper to continue eee, 
an army without neceſſity, to ruin them in expences ; but on * L3H 
upon the firſt motion of the French, they would not fail to : 
perform their agreements. What arguments ſoever the em- 
peror alledged, it was not poſſible to bring them to what he 
deſired. He was forced therefore to be ſatisfied with their 
promiſes, becauſe he was not in condition to maintain an ar- 
my in Italy at his own charge. Then he diſhanded part of 
his troops, and ſent the reſt to Naples and Spain. He de- He returns 
parted from Bologna about the end of February and came “e Stain. 
to Genoa, where he ſtaid ſome time; after which, on the 
Sch of April, he embarked for Spain extremely diſpleaſed with 
the pope, who through all his diſguiſes could not help ſhow- The mam- 
ing his inclination to France. Indeed, he was now agreed 55; 2 £8 
with the cardinals of Tournon and Grammont upon ai in- Orleans 
terview with Francis, and the marriage of Catherine de with Carhe- 
Medici with the duke of O:leans. N 
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1533. The ſtate of Italy was not the only thing that employed 
[ the emperor. He had, as was obſerved, promiſed the pro- 


Affairs of teſtants a free council in Germany. But though the word 


1 free was equally uſed by thoſe who demanded a council and 


Herbert, by him that promiſed it, they were far from meaning the 
ſame thing. The proteſtants underſtood by that word, that 
a council ſhould be held in Germany, where not only they 
might have free acceſs and full liberty ro produce their rea- 
ſons, but alſo that the points in diſpute ſhould be decided 
ſolely by the word of God. The emperor meant, on the 
contrary, to retain only an outward ſhow of the word, and 
by rendering his party ſuperior in the council, to cauſe mat- 
ters to be ſo decided that the proteſtants ſhould be forced, ci- 
ther to revoke all their innovations, or reject the council's 
deciſions. In the latter caſe, which was moſt likely, the 
emperor plainly perceived, they would give him a pretence 
to attack them, which was the thing he intended, But in 
the execution of this deſign a great obſtacle occurred; name- 
ly, a council, let it be what it would, was a terror to the 
The pope pope. Though he knew the emperor demanded a council 
as — 2 Not with intent to alter religion, yet he was afraid of being 
Sleidan. ſacrificed to the proteſtants, if that monarch's intereſt re- 
quired it. Beſides, the ſtrict alliance between Francis and 
Henry made him uneaſy. In ſhort, he could not reſolve to 
call a council, without being ſure of managing it as he plea- 
ſed. And this could ſcarce be expected, as matters then 
ſtood in Chriſtendom. Since his being on the papal throne, 
he had pleaſed neither the emperor, nor the king of France, 
nor the king of England, nor the potentates of Italy, and 
yet, of the ſubjects of all theſe fovereigas was the council 
chiefly to conſiſt. He knew himſelf to be a baſtard, and that 
alone to be ſufficient to depoſe him, in caſe his enemies were 
ſuperior in the council. What had paſſed at Conftance and 
Baſil gave him juſt reaſon to dread, that a council held in a 
free city of Germany, might form the ſame deſigns. Upon 
all thefe conſiderations, when the emperor deſired him at the 
conference of Bologna, to call a council, he forbore to give 
a poſitive anſwer. He contented himſelf with committing 
the examination of his requeſt to certain cardinals, under co- 
Reaſons of a lour of being informed of the reaſons pro and con, I he popes 
congregation have a character to ſuſtain, which often throws them into 
22 great perplexity. In publick, they muſt make ſhow of a 
council, great zeal for God's glory, for religion, and for the gaod of 
the church, and withal of a great diſintereſtedneſs for 
every thing which perſonally concerns them. But, for fear 


what they thus profels qQutward!y fhould be taken nora 
they 
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they muſt in private undeceive thoſe who treat with them, 1533. 
and diſcover to them that their own intereſt is the principal 
ſubje& of the negotiation, So, what they ſay publickly is 
always juſt and right, and ſeems to tend only to the greater 
elocy of God. But in the end it is too frequently perceived, 
that religion ſerves only for a cloak to their temporal con- 
cerns. On the preſent occaſion, a general council ſeemed 
abſolutely neceſſary to put an end to the troubles cauſed by 
the religious differences in ſeveral places, and particularly in 
Germany. The pope not only agreed upon a council with 
the emperor, but even feigned to with it heartily. Mean 
while, as a council was contrary to his intereſts, rea{ons 
drawn fiom the good and advantage of religion were to be 
found to reject it, or defer the convening. This was done 
by the commiſhoners, appointed to examine the emperor's 
requeſt. "They drew a memorial ſetting forth the neceility 
of a council, but ſhowing withal the inconveniences of ad- 
mitting the proteſtants to diſpute upon matters already ſettled, 
and the uſcleſſneſs of the council if they were not admitted. 
The memorial being communicated to Francis, he replied to Francis 
it by another, demonſtrating that the inconveniencies men- zue 
tioned in the firſt ought not to hinder the calling of a coun- _ 3 
eil. Moreover, he particularly chalked out the methods Herbert: 
which were to be uſed to baniſh all partiality. But this me- 
morial was not acceptable to the emperor, becauſe a free 
council was not what he defired, but a council that would at- 
tort him an opportunity and pretence to attack the proteſtants 
of Germany ; after which, he did not deſpair of bringing the 
catholicks alſo under his yoke. Francis anſwered the empe- 
ror's reaſons againſt his memorial, but it was to no purpoſe. 
It was almoſt impoſſible that two princes, whole intereſts Th. council 
were ſo oppoſite and who were fo jealous of each other, 2 pe off, 
ſhould agree in any one point. Thus the pope had his © I 
with, ſince the calling of the council was deferred to a more 
proper ſeaſon. I muſt now ſpeak of what paſſed in England 
in the year 1533. 

Whilſt the pope and emperor were conferring at Bologna, Seſton ofthe 


Henry aflembled the parliament the 4th of February. As .. 
hitherto the pope had not relaxed in the leaſt, except that he Habt. 
had delayed the excommunication wherewith he had threat- Burnet. 
ned the king, it was deemed proper to proceed farther and Hall. 
let him ſee, he was not at all feared. So, the parliament Statute 
paſſed an act, expreſsly forbidding all appeals to Rome on ?g4in ail 
pain of incurring a præmunire. "This was to convince the Rn., 
pope, there was no occaſion tor him, fince at the very time 

that 
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1533. that the point in queſtion between him and the king was, to 
WA») know whether the affair of the divorce ſhould be judged in 


Cranmer 
made arch- 
biſhop of 
Canterbury, 
Burnet, 
Hall. 
Herbert, 


England, people were forbid to carry their cauſes to Roms. 
But there was another reaſon which induced the king to pro- 
cure this act, namely, having heard that Francis was going 
to make an alliance with the pope, he imagined that for the 
future his friend would act but faintly in his favour; and 
therefore he was now determined to have his cauſe tried in 
the kingdom, without troubling himſelf any farther about the 
pope's proceedings againſt him“. The archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury being vacant by Warham's death, it was necel- 
ſary to fill the fee, that the ſentence might be given by the 
primate of England. Wherefore, Henry had caſt his eyes 
on Dr. Thomas Cranmer then in Germany *. But, contra- 
ry to his expectation, he had found the doctor more averle to 
accept than others would have been eager to deſite that high 
dignity. It was fix months before he could be perſwaded to 
take upon him that burden. In fine, his relustance being 
conquered by the king's patience, he began his journey to 
London, though very ſlowly, in hopes the king might alter 
his mind. However, as a farther delay was directly contrary 
to the king's meaſures, Cranmer could no longer defer fub- 
mitting to his will. The king himſelf undertouk to demand 
his bulls 7, which, though eleven in all, were rated but at 
nine hundred ducats . The pope forbore of his own acco:d 


The other acts that paſſed this 
ſeſſion were theſe, I. That beef, pork, 


in the beginning of Cranmer's regifer. 
By the firſt, he is, upon the king's 


mutton, and veal, ſhould for the fu- 
ture be fold by Averdupois weight; 
and no perſon take for a pound of beef 
or pork, above one halfpeuny; and 
for a pound of mutton, or veal, not 
above three farthings, 2, That a man 
killing a thief in his own detence, ſhall 
not forfeit his goods; which was the pe- 
nalty of thoſe who were guilty of chance 
medley, 3. There was alſo an act 
made for encouraging the deſtiuction of 
crows, rooke, and choughs, 4. And 
one for paving the ſtreet way between 
Charing Croſs, and Strand Croſs, See 
Statut. 24. Heary VIII. 

x Negotiiting the buſineſs of the 
divorce among the learned men of Ger- 
many. Burnet, T. I. p. 127. 

And accordingly ſent ſor them 
about the end of January, Idem. p 128. 

2 Theſe being the laſt bulls in his 
reign, it will not be amiſs to give an 
account of them, as they are ſet down 


nomination, promoted to the atchbi- 
ſhoprick of Cante: bury ;z; this is duect- 
ed to the king. By a ſecond duecte! 
to himſelf, he is made arcizb ſhup, By 
a third, he is ablulved from Il ceniuts. 
A fourth, is to the ſuffragans. A fiith, 
to the dean and chapter, A fich, to 
the clergy of Canterbury, A feveata, 
to all the laity in his ee. An eighth, 
to all that held lands of it, requiring 
them to receive him as archbiihop, Au 
theſe are dated Febiuary 21, 1533. 
By a ninth, of Febiuaty 22, he was 
to be con ecrated, upon taking the bath 
in the pontifical. By a tenth, de! 
the 2d of March, the pall was bent 
him, And by an elevenih of the lame 
date, the archbiſhop of York, and tie 
biſhop of London, were reqi:10e4 15 put 
it on him, Tneſe were the ſeveral ar- 
tifices to make compoſitions high, and 
to enrich the apoſtolick changer. Bur- 
nei, T. I. p. 128. 

t 
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to require the annates, foreſeeing they would be refuſed. TO 1533. 
enable Cranmer to be at this charge, the king made him a Cw 
zreſent of the revenues of the archbiſhoprick, from the gth 

of September the laſt year. Theſe obſtacles being removed, 

there aroſe. another much more conſiderable. Cranmer re- He refuſes 
{uſed to take the uſual oath to the pope, believing he could 4 = 
ot do it with a ſafe conſcience. In his firſt journey into DOPE. 
Germany he had read Luther's books, which entirely con- Burnet, 
vinced him of the truth of many of the proteſtant tenets, 

and particularly of the little foundation in ſcripture for the 

ſpiritual power aſſumed by the pope over the whole church. 
Conſequently, he could not reſolve to ſwear an obedience, 

which in his opinion was not due to him. Mean while, 

Henry conſidering Cranmer as a perſon who by his principles 

and reſolution could effectually ſerve him in the deciſion of 

he affair of the divorce, of which he deſired to ſee the end, 

preſſed him fo earneſtly to ſwear the cuſtomary oath, that he 

was prevailed with at length by an expedient propoſed to 

him, namely, to make a formal proteſtation againſt the oath 

he was to take . This is by no means one of his moſt He yields at 
commendable actions. However, he was conſecrated the !**; but 


13th of March according to Burnet. And yet, the king put — 
him not in poſſeſſion of the temporalities till the 29th of A- AR, Pub. 


pril. This gives occaſion to ſuſpect, there is a miſtake in the XIV. p.456, 
tuſt of theſe dates. . 
This affair being ended, the king required the convoca- p. 128. 
tion of the province of Canterbury to give their opinion up- Th* r fl 
on theſe two points. Firſt, whether pope Julius's diſpenſa- Gy 
tion for the king's marriage with Catherine was ſufficient and and York 
able to render ſuch a marriage valid? Secondly, whether it decide the 
was ſufficiently proved that Arthur had conſummated his e Wong 
marriage with Catherine? Whereupon, the convocation de- for the king. 
clared on the 5th of April, that the pope had not power to AR. Pub. 
diſpenſe contrary to the law of God, and that the conſum- _ 5.4545 
mation of Arthur's marriage was proved, as far as a thing Burnet. 
of that nature could be. The convocation of Y ork made the 
like deciſion the 13th of May following. 
Whilſt the clergy were employed in debating theſe points, Francis ſends 
enry writ to Francis, deſiring him to fend a truſty perſon, 2 oy 
o whom he might diſcover ſome things which he would Bella. 
not make publick. Francis ſent William de Bellay lord of 3 
erbert. 


. This proteſtation imported, that to the king, or the country ; and that 
* did nat intend by that oath, to re- he renounced every thing in it that was 
un himſelf from any thing that he contrasy to any of thoſe, Buryet, T. I. 
bound to, either by his duty to God, p. 129, 


Vor. VI. A a Langeais, 


He makes it Shortly after, the king's marriage with Anne Bullen was 
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1533. Langeais, ordering him to acquaint the king, chat he had 

concluded a marriage between his ſecond ſon the duke of 

Orleans and Catherine de Medici, and that the pope and 

himſelf were to meet at Marſeilles to celebrate the nuptials: 

that in ſuch a juncture he believed his preſence would be very 

neceſſary to negotiate his own affairs himfelf with the pope: 

baut in caſe he did not think proper to be at the interview, 

Henry im- he would do well to ſend ſome perſon on his part. Langeai 

3 ., being come to London, the king told him that Clement VII. 

ee having obſtinately refuſed to appoint him judges in England, 

Herbert, he had determined at length to proceed; and therefore had 

already eſpouſed Anne Bullen, with a reſolution to have hi 

marriage nulled by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. That 

however, he would keep his ſecond marriage private till May, 

to ſee what the king of France could do with the biſhoy 

of Rome (for ſo he called the pope.) But if he could ob- 

tam nothing, his deſign was to withdraw himſelf wholly from 

the papal authority. Hz imagined then, the pope and Francis 

Herbert, would meet in May, but it was not till October. He told 

p. 163. Langeais further, that he had compoſed a treatiſe upon the 

Men. incroachments of the biſhops of Rome and the prerogative WF 1 
p. 149+ Of ſovereign princes, but would not publiſh it, till he taw nei 

hopes of reconciliation. 


pubkK. made publick, which certainly was very wrong. Since the 
king was reſolved to have his firſt marriage nulled by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, he ſhould have {taid till the fen. 

Remark on tence was pronounced, All that can be ſaid in excuſe 0 
that ſubje&. this irregular conduct is, that the new queen was four 
months gone with child, and her breeding could hardly be 
concealed any longer. But notwithſtanding this, the king 

might have cauſed his firſt marriage to be nulled a little ſoon- 

er, or the ſecond to be publiſhed a little later, fince there 

was but a month between the publication and the ſentence. 
However, Henry deſpairing to prevail with the pope, and 

not much fearing him, thought to have no farther regari 

either for him or the publick, being almoſt aſſured of ſuc- 

ceeding in whatever he undertook, conſidering how the peo 

Cranmer ple ſtood affected. In ſhort, being fully determined to ens 
cites the p the affair, he ſo ordered, that the archbiſhop of Canterbur 
open her not demanded his leave to ſummon queen Catherine, Before It 
appearing came to this extremity, he tried more than once to perſuad! 
3 the queen to conſent to the divorce. But all his endeavour 


Herbert, proving ineffectual, he granted the archbiſhop the leave h 
Burnet, deſired. The queen was cited to appear at Dunſtable, Þ 


5 


r 
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the neighbourhood of the place where ſhe reſided, the 20th 
of May d. But as ſhe refuſed to appear, the archbiſhop 
ve ſentence the 23d of the ſame month, declaring the 
gr marriage with Catherine null, as being contrary to 
the law of God. On the 28th, at Lambeth, by another 
ſentence; he confirmed the king's marriage with Anne Bul- 
len, and on the iſt of June the new queen was crowned. 

Thus ended this famous proceſs, the iſſue whereof afford- 
ed no leſs matter for divers reflections than the beginning, 
every one reaſoning as ſwayed by prejudice or intereſt. Thoſe 
who were againſt the king took notice of his error in eſ- 
pouſing a ſecond wife, before his firſt marriage was legally 
diſſolved. They ſaid moreover, that of all the prelates in 
England, Cranmer was the laſt that ſhould have been choſen 
for judge, fince he had fo openly declared againſt the firſt 
marriage. That his partiality was apparent, not only in his 
haſte to give ſentence, but alſo in his confirming the king's ſe- 
cond marriage, which had been conſummated whilſt the firſt 
{till ſubſiſted. 

Thoſe who were for the king affirmed, the ſentence was 
but a mere formality, which rendered not the marriage void, 
but only declared it ſo. That it ſufficed, the ſentence was 
conformable to the determinations of the Engliſh clergy and 
all the univerſities in Europe, and to the ſentiments of the 
pope himſelf, who would have nulled the marriage, had he 
not been biaſſed by worldly conſiderations. They juſtified 
Cranmer by alledging, that having changed his character 
ſince his declaring for the divorce, that declaration ought 
not to hinder him from being judge, no more than a lawyer 
when he comes to fit on the bench is debarred the trying of 
cauſes in which he formerly gave counſel. That though 
there were ſome default in the form, it could not be denied, 


d The archbiſhop went to Dunſta- 
ble (about fix miles from Ampthill, 


where the queen was) accompanied - 


with Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and the biſhops of London, Bath, and 
Lincoln, and fat in court on the 10th 
of May, the king appearing by proxy, 
but the queen not at all. Upon which 
ſhe was declared contumacious, and a 
d and third citation were ifſued 
out, Then the evidences that had been 
ught before the legates of the con- 
ſummation of the marriage with prince 
Arthur were read. After that, the 
determinations of the univerſities, di- 


Ves, and canoniſts, with the judg- 


ments of the convocations of both pro- 
vinces were produced, and the whole 
merit of the cauſe was opened. And 
then on the 243d, with the advice 
of all that were preſent, it was de- 
clared, that the marriage had been on- 
ly de facto, and not de jure, and con- 
ſequently null from the beginning. One 
thing is to be obſerved, that the arch- 
biſhop is called in the ſentence, the 
legate of the apoſtolical ſee, Whether 
this went of courie as one of his titles, 
or was put in to make the ſentence 
firmer, the reader may judge, Bur- 
net, T. I. p. 131, Hall, fol. 210. 
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1533. the ſentence was juſt in itſelf, which was ſufficient to quiet 
Lay) the king's conſcience, who alone was concerned in the af- 
fair. As for the new queen, no fault could be found with 
her conduct, ſince ſhe proved not with child till after her 
marriage, whether the king eſpouſed her in November laſt 
ear, or in the January following. As for queen Catherine, 
t could not be thought ſtrange that ſhe ſhould maintain the 
validity of her ſecond marriage. But it was juſtly wondered 
at, ſhe ſhould ſo obſtinately deny the conſummation of the 
firſt, which was proved by all poſſible evidence. But 2s 
moſt people were then biafled on one fide or other ©, we are 
not to judge of the affair by what was publiſhed in thoſe 
days but by reaſon and equity, Let us therefore briefly con- 
ſider it in that view, independently of the prejudices cauſed 
by the conſequences. It will not perhaps be unacceptable to 
the reader, to ſee here a ſhort recapitulation of the conduct 
of the chief actors in this ſcene, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
this, without fully examining the proceſs, which is not fo 
much the buſineſs of a hiſtorian as of a divine or civilian. 
Remarks It is almoſt impoſſible to know poſitively, whether Henry, 
upon —— 8 when he undertook the affair of the divorce, was convinced 
prove... 4 that his marriage was contrary to the law of God, or at leaſt 
the conduct was really troubled in conſcience upon that account. All 
of the prin- that can be ſaid in his favour is, that he himſelf affirmed as 
oy an org much, and none but the ſearcher of all hearts can know, 
king, whether he thought as he ſpoke. It cannot be denied, that 
the ſole conſideration of ſuch a marriage is of itſelf capable 
of breeding ſuch ſcruples, eſpecially as the king's might be 
confirmed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury's, and the bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln's his conſeſſor. But, on the other hand, it 
may be conjectured from ſeveral circumſtances, that it was 
only a pretenee to put away Catherine and marry Anne 
Bullen. In the firſt place, he had lived eighteen years with 
the queen without ſhowing any ſeruple. In the ſecond place, 
if he was not in love with Anne Bullen when his ſcruples firſt 
ſeized him, it cannot be denied, he was very much fo, when 
he moſt ardently preſſed the affair of the divorce, So, it 
may be conjectured, that his love might turn into belief what 
at firſt was only a doubt. In the third place, very probably 
it was cardinal Wolſey that inſpired, by himſelf or another, 
the king with theſe {cruples, to be revenged of the emperor 
and the queen, This bold and daring miniſter imagined, 


© The men generally ſpake in behalf of the king, and the women took the 
queen's part, Hall, fol, 199, 
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either the affair would eaſily ſucceed, conſidering his great 
credit at the. court of Rome, or in caſe of oppoſition, it 
would be no more difficult on this than on ſeveral other oc- 
caſions, to cauſe the king to alter his mind. But Henry's 
love unexpectedly happening, Wolſey found he had taken 
wrong meaſures, Beſides, the determinations of the uni- 
verſities did not a little contribute, without doubt, to con- 
firm the king in his opinion. However, without farther in- 
quiry whether Henry was ſatisfied ot the juſtice of his cauſe, 
let us conſider in few words how he behaved in ſo nice an 
affair. He ſuppoſed that Julius II. could not grant a diſpen- 
fation for his marriage, and conſequently the marriage was 
void of itſelf. - And yet, he thought he wanted Clement VII's 
bull to declare it ſo. Herein was a contradiction which could 
not but greatly embaraſs him. If Julius's diſpenſation was 
null by the law of God, it was needleſs to revoke. it, and 
if a revocation was neceſſary, conſequently it was good till 
revoked. Thus, Henry was bound till the pope ſhould 
pleaſe to decide the point. When Cranmer had given him 
another notion of the affair, by intimating to him, that in- 
dependently of the power aſſumed by the pope, the chief 
thing was to be aſſured of the right by the opinions of the 
learned, he cried out in a tranſport of joy, He had got at 
« laſt the right ſow by the ear ”, that is, he found in Cran- 
mer's advice a ſolution of the difficulties, he could not get 
over in following the doubtful principle of the pope's power, 
becauſe its extent was not ſettled. He reſolved therefore to 
procure the opinions of the univerſities. But at length, 
weighing the conſequences of a rupture with Rome, he re- 
ſumed the firſt way, and applied again to the pope. By this 
he wronged his cauſe very much ; for in taking the pope for 
Judge, it was no longer in his power to limit the authority he 
was willing to acknowledge. But he was excuſable, Ae 
it was hardly poſſible to throw off at once his prejudice with 
reſpect to the papal power, whereof he had not at firſt ſo 
clear an idea as afterwards. Then, finding the pope acted 
only from worldly conſiderations, which hindered him from 
giving him the ſatisfaction he required, he returned to the 
way he had left, So, proceeding upon his own conviction, 
and the determinations of the univerſities, he cauſed his 
marriage to be declared: null, without regarding the pope's 
authority, which he was reſolved to forſake. I omit the 
reaſons he alledged to prove the neceſſity of his divorce, 
That of conſcience was doubtlck the belt, if ſincere, That 
[elatigg to the uncertainty of the ſucceſſion was proper to 
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1533. demand a ſentence, but not to ground the divorce upon, be. 
— N the divorce ſuppoſed the marriage void, which was to 
judged. 

Remarks on 123 now conſider the pope's conduct, where we find 
the pope. nothing ſavoring of chriſt's vicar. Clement VII, never ex- 
amined the caſe by the maxims of religion, juſtice, or 
equity, but always with reſpe& to his own or his family's 
intereſts, If he had attended to what religion required, he 
would have examined, whether Henry's marriage was con- 
trary to the law of God, and whether in that caſe, a pope had 
wer to grant a diſpenſation. If he had been convinced 
that Julius II. aſſumed a right which belonged not to him 
he ſhould have readily granted Henry the bull he demand- 
ed. But if, on the contrary, he was perſuaded, the mar- 
riage was agreeable to the divine law, or not being ſo, it 
was in the power of a pope to grant a diſpenſation, he 
ſhould have confirmed it, and tried to remove the king's 
ſcruples, without ſeeking ſo many evaſions. That was the 
duty of a pope. But inſtead of acting in that manner, he 
conſidered only what good or hurt might accrue to him 
from the king's demand, independently of the juſtice or in- 
juſtice of the thing. Whilſt he was priſoner in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo, or tugitive at Orvieto, and thought he ſtood 
in need of Henry, * poſitively promiſed to content him. 
Afterwards, he only amuſed him, till, by the emperor's 
means, he had recovered Florence. As ſoon as he was in 
poſſeſſion of that ſtate, which he had fo much deſired, he 
avocated the proceſs to Rome, but, in all appearance, with 
intent never to decide it, if he could help it; becauſe whilſt 
the two parties remained uncertain of the deciſion, he made 
himſelf neceſſary to both, Can it ther- ore be ſaid, there 
was any ſign of juſtice or religion in his proceedings? cer- 
tainly, if Henry was to blame, as it is pretended, to feign 
ſcruples on purpoſe to gratify his paſſion. Clement was no les 
fo, not to try to reclaim him before the affair was begun, ar 
to content him in caſe his ſcruples were well-groundes, 
Though Henry had acted only through paſſion, which 1s 
however very uncertain, he would have been much more 
excuſable than the pope, who, in the poſt he filled, ought 
to have proceeded upon very different principles, | 
As for the emperor, he undoubtedly acted in this affair 
from motives of honour, intereſt, and policy, without jul 
tice or religion being concerned in his proceedings. He 
looked upon the queen of England, his aunt's divorce, 351 


diſnonour, which, added to his intereſt to create Henry tro 
65 
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the emperor 
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bles, who was in ſtrict alliance with France, was but too ca- 
pable of inducing him to obſtruct it to the utmoſt of his power... 
As for queen Catherine, very probably, ſhe acted with _ queen 


ſincerity. As ſhe believed the pope's authority unlimited, ſhe 
thought herſelf the king's lawſul wife, and in that belief, 
did not think herſelf obliged to reſign her right to another, 
on pretence of the king her huſband's ſcruples, which, in 
her opinion, were groundleſs, Beſides, ſhe could not own 
her marriage null, without greatly injuring her daughter the 
princeſs Mary. Though ſhe had been convinced her mar- 
riage was unlawful in itſelf, ſhe believed the pope had power 
to render it valid, being ready however to ſubmit to the 
ſame authority as ſoon as it ſhould be declared. Never- 
theleſs, ſhe may be juſtly ſuſpected of having taken a falſe 
oath, to make her cauſe better. 


Much has been ſaid againſt Anne Bullen. But without Upon Anne 
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therine. 


inſiſting upon Sanders's invectives, which have been ſuffici- Bullen. 


ently refuted , ſhe can be charged before marriage but with 
one ſingle fauit, namely, her yielding to the king before his 
marriage with Catherine was nulled. But it was very dif- 
ficult for a young lady of her rank, to have reſolution e- 
nough to reſiſt the temptation of being a queen, if ſhe could 
be ſo lawfully, as it is likely the king made her believe. It 
cannot however be ſaid, ſhe yielded to the king's deſires 
before her marriage. He eſpouſed her at the Jateſt in Ja- 
nuary, and ſhe was not brought to bed till September e. So 
there is nothing in that which can give occaſion for any 
ſuſpicion, 


As for the reſt who were concerned in the affair, as the Upon the 
cardinals, and the king's, and the emperors miniſter's, it pope's, the 


Sanders has aſſured the world, 


ſolute life, that ſhe was called the Eng- 
| that the king liking her mother, ſent 


liſh hackney. That the French king 


her huſband, fir Thomas Bullen, am- 
baſſador to France, and in his abſence, 
begot Anne Bullen upon his wife. At 
his return, he ſued a divorce againſt her 
in the archbiſhop's court, but the king 
letting him know ſhe was with child 
by him, he was, upon the king's de- 
fire, reconciled to his wife, Thus 
Anne Bullen, though ſhe went under 
the name of fir Thomas's daughter, 
yet was of the king's begetting, As 
he deſcribes her, ſhe was ill ſhaped and 
ugly, had fix fingers, a gag tooth, and 
2 tumour under her chin. At fifteen 
years of age, he ſays, both her father's 
butler, and chaplain lay with her; 
acd when in France ſhe led ſuch a diſ- 


A 2 4 


liking her, ſhe was called the king's 
mule, But returning to England, ſhe 
gained the king's affection, by the ap- 
pearance of a ſevere virtue, with which 
ſhe diſguiſed herſelf, The ſame au- 
thor adds, that the king had likewiſe 
enjoyed her ſiſter, with a great deal 
more to the diſgrace of this lady and 
her family, Hence we may fee to 
what a height of rancour and malice 
bigotry and blind zeal in religious mat - 
ters are capable of carrying a man! 
Burnet, T. I. p. 41. 

e September 7, of the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, which afterwards mounted the 
throne, Hall, fol, 217. Stow, &c. 


may 


king's, and 
the empe- 
rot' s agent's, 
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1533. may be affirmed, they acted only from worldly views, with- 
cut any regard to religion. 
Upon the It cannot be ſaid, the univerſities of France and England 
univerfities. decided the queſtions propoſed with entire freedom, ſince 
| it is known what an influence ſovereigns have upon the ac- 
tions of their ſubjects, when they are concerned. As to 
the univerſities of Italy, both parties accuſed one another 
of having corrupted them, the one by money, and the other 
by threats. As for the Engliſh clergy, they had lately re- 
ceived ſuch a check, that they had reaſbn to dread giving 
the king a freſh occaſion of anger. But it cannot be thence 
inferred, that they decided contrary to their ſentiments, 
ſince it often happens that truth is not oppoſite to intereſt. 
Upon Cran- The ſame may be ſaid of Cranmer, who being now tinctur- 
1 8 ed with Luther's doctrine, could not look upon Julius's dif- 
penſation as capable of rendering a marriage valid, which in 
itſelf was null and repugnant to the law of God. Indeed, 
he may have earneſtly embraced this opportunity, to give 
a mortal wound to the papal authority, in order to pro- 
mote the reformation. But it cannot be affirmed, that he 
ated againſt his knowledge, in pronouncing the ſentence of 
divorce. Atleaſt, his > 6. behaviour was directly oppo- 
ſite to ſuch obliquities. 

By what has been ſaid, it may be eaſily perceived, that 
in this affair, which was properly a caſe of conſcience, very 
few of the actors had any but political views, without much 
regard to the precepts of religion. Nevertheleſs, God who 
directs all the actions of men, without their knowing very 
often to what they may tend, drew from the proceedings 

; ol Henry, Clement, and Charles, the end he deſigned, that 
| is, the reformation of the church of England, as will be 

Jeen in the ſequel, If any one defires fully to examine the | | 

caſe of Henry VIII's divorce, he would do well to caſt off | 

all prejudice, and take care not to be miſled by the authors 
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who have writ on the ſubject. But if a man is contented t 
| with examining it hiſtorically, he is to conſider only the | l 
[| political views of the principal actors. i 
| Catherine Ihe ſentence of divorce being made publick, Henry took : 
1 remains in- CATE to acquaint Catherine with it, by the lord Mountjoy, 4 


flexible. who tried in vain to perſuade her to ſubmit. She ſtil] re- 


0. 

5 mained inflexible affirming, ſhe would be the king's wife th 
1 Herbert, till the pope had nulled the marriage. This anſwer being A 
She is to be brought to the king, he ordered her to be ſtiled only prin- My 

2 ceſs dowager of Wales. But ſhe refuſed to be ſerved by any pe 


At. Pub, that would not treat her as queen: and the king thought 
XIV. p. 482. | : 900 
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not fit to remove ſuch as would ſhow her that reſpect . 1533. 
Shortly after, he notified his divorce, and new marriage to 
all the ſovereigns, and particularly to the emperor, who — 
coldly told the Engliſh ambaſſador *, he would conſider what — 
he was to do in the caſe. | the emperor, 

The news of the king's marriage, and the archbiſhop of Rerbert. 
Canterbury's ſentence having reached Rome, the pope was The pope 
extremely angry 'with Henry, and the more, as a Copy of nulls the 
his book againſt the papal authority had now appeared in archbiſhop's 
Rome itſelf, The cardinals of the imperial faction improv- — 
ing this occaſion, very earneſtly preſſed him to give ſen- Burnet. 
tence againſt the king, remonſtrating to him, that if he re- Hollingſh. 
ſented not ſuch an affront, the authority of the holy ſee | 
would be at an end. "Theſe remonſtrances produced their 
effect. The pope nulled the archbiſhop's ſentence, and The pope 
declared the king himſelf liable to excommunication, un- ee 
leſs during the month of September, he reſtored the cauſe 8 
to its former ſtate d. He contented himſelf for this time with gainſt the 
only threatening him, becauſe he did not yet deſpair of re- King. 
claiming him by the king of France's means, with whom he 
was going to confer at Marſeilles. 

The pope's aim in that interview was, firſt to celebrate The pope's 
the nuptials between Catherine his niece, and the duke of 4 
Orleans. In the next place, to deviſe with Francis ſome jew of 
expedient to adjuſt his differences with the king of England, Marſeilles, 
or if that could not be done, to diſingage Francis from 
Henry's intereſts, Francis wiſhed ſincerely, that ſome way 
might be found to reconcile them, becauſe he hoped to 
join in a league with both, the more eaſily to recover the 
duchy of Milan. Henty had uſed his utmoſt endeavours Burnet. 
to diſſuade him from the interview, being apprehenſive it Lat 


would produce between Francis and Clement an union which 


f William Blount, lord Mountjoy, was called princeſs dowager, Burnet, T. 


7 


to mix promiſes with threatnings, par- 
ticularly concerning Catherine's daugh- 
ter's being put next queen Anne's iſſue 
in the ſucceſſion, But all would not 
do. She ſaid, ſhe would not damn her 
ſoul, nor ſubmit to ſuch an infamy : 
that ſhe was his wife, and would never 
call herſelf by any other name, ſince 
the proceſs ſtill depended at Rome. 
Mountjoy hgving written a relation of 
what had paſſed between him and her, 
ſhowed it her; but ſhe daſhed with a 
pen all thoſe places in which ſhe was 


I. p. 132. 

g Sir Thomas Wyat. 

h The more moderate cardinals were 
for finding a temper, that the ſentence 
ſhould not be definitive, but ſhould be 
given upon what had been attempted 
in England by the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, (which in the ſtile of the ca- 
non law, was called the attentates, ) 
and it was done accordingly, The ſen- 
tence was affixed ſoon after at Nunkirk, 
Burnet, T. I, P · 133: Herbert, P. 


172: 
could 
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1533. could not but be to his prejudice i. He had ever reckoned 
— that Francis would act in concert with him to frighten the 


pope, and that their menaces would induce him at laſt to 
give him the ſatisſaction he required. But perceiving he 


fan's s de- could not prevail, he had publiſhed his marriage. From that 


Sn. time, he was fully bent to widen the breach with Rome, unleſs 
the pope and the king of France ſhould find during their in- 
terview, ſome ſatisfactory expedient, for which he was very 

Ae ferids the willing to wait. Mean while, he ſent the duke of Norfolk“ 
dukes ia embaſly to Francis, with orders to accompany him to Mat- 


Norte © ſeilles, and fee whether there was yet any hopes of agree- 


Hull. ment. 1. 
— The duke of Norfolk coming to the French court the 16 


Hallingth, of July, waited upon the king who was then on his jour- 
ney to Marſeilles , intending however to make ſome ſtay in 
Languedoc, before he went to the congreſs. He accompa- 

| ied him ſome time, but hearing in the beginning of Auguſt, 

what was done at Rome againſt the king his maſter, would 

have returned, imagining his preſence would be of little ſer- 

He recalls vice at Marſeilles. Nevertheleſs, at the king of France's 
him. ſollicitation, he contented himſelf with ſending the lord Roch- 
5 fort for freſh inſtructions from the king, who immediately 
recalled him. However, Francis fo artfully managed Henry, 

| that he perſuaded him to fend a perſon to Marſeilles, to be 
Gardiner, a witneſs of what ſhould paſs at the interview. Henry mad: 
ns an? choice of Stephen Gardiner, Sir John Wallop and Sir Francis 

onner, are 
ſent to Mar- Brian, with Edmund Bonner, a very proper perſon to exe- 
ſeiles. cute the orders he gave him. 

The dyke of The pope and Francis met at Marſeilles the beginning of 
Orleans s October, and within a few days, the duke of Orleans con- 
mT ſummated his marriage with Catherine de Medici ®, This 
The pope affair being ended, Francis ſollicited the pope in behalf of 


weed the king of England, and prevailed with him at laſt to give 


content "Henry entire ſatisfaction; but, to fave the honour of "the 


_— a wy he would judge the cauſe himſelf in a confiſtory, 


ncis vinted king Henry, that 168, 
"his c 2 75 in this interview, was I And endeavoured to diſſuade him 
to he 1 0 but Henry replied, that from the interview and marriage hte. 
he was ſo fore of his nobility and com poſed, or, at leaſt, to ſuſpend i- fil 
that he had no apprehenſion of the pope had given our king ſatisfaction; 
e the pope cculd do, Burnet, offering alſo aid for a war in Piedmoct, 
_— NI. p. 72. if he would ſuffer no more money td 
© Tagether with George Bullen, go out of his realm to Rome, and n. 
lard* Rockford, fir William Paulet, fir ſtead of the pope, to erect a patriarcts 
Anthony Brown, and fir Francis Bi- Herbert, p. 169, 
29, attended with a hundred and ſixty m The pope himſelf married the 
horſe, Hall, fol, 211. Herbert, p. young co ple, Herbert, p. 125 fe 
10 
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from which the cardinals of the emperor's faction ſhould be 153 
excluded, Thus far all went very well. But Bonner, to 3 
whom doubtleſs it was not thought fit to Ciſcover the ſecret, Bonner ac- 
demanding an audience of the pope a, acquainted him with gan the 
the king his maſter's appeal to the next general council, from the king's? 
the ſentence given or to be given againſt him. The pope *?peal. 
told him, before he declared himſelf, he would adviſe with AQ. Pab, 
the cardinals that were with him. Some days after o, hav- Haba“ 
ing ſent for Bonner, he gave him for anſwer, that according Burnet, + 
to the opinion of the cardinals, the appeal was unlawful. The pope 
Bonner, without being ſurprized at the anſwer, acquainted — _ 
him in the ſame manner with the like appeal of the archbiſhop tifies — 
of Canterbury, from the ſentence which nulled his judgment r, - 
for the divorce. This put the pope into ſuch a rage, that 2 N 
he talked of throwing Bonner into a cauldon of melted lead ?. — 
Guicciardini ſays Francis was fo offended with Bonner's in- him. 
ſolence, that he offered the pope to do all that lay in his 2 0 
2 to procure him ſatisfaction for the affront. But if this 

true, it was only a mere compliment. 

Clement departed from Marſeilles the 12th of November, The biſhop 
as much pleaſed with the king of France as he was dit- of Paris is 
ſatisfied with Henry. Mean while, Francis not deſpairing 2 ich 
= to adjuſt this affair, ſent into England John de Bellay fralk re 
ſhop of Paris, to propound new expedients to the king. cients, 
This prelate, who had reſided ſome time at the court of Eng- — 
land as ambaſſador, wrought ſo with Henry, that he per- 4 Fen 
ſuaded him at length to agree to an expedient he propoſed Burnet, = 
to him %, So, pleaſed with having obtained more than he The biſhop 
durſt have expected, he very readily undertook to carry the N 
good news himſelf to the pope, though it was then in the — 
depth of winter. He found the pope inclined to do what Burnet. 
he could to end the affair amicably, and drew from him a 
poſitive promiſe, that the cauſe ſhould be judged at Cam- 
bray by ſuch. as the king of England ſhould have no reaſon 
to except againſt. But Clement not truſting entirely to a The pope 
verbal promiſe, deſired to have it under the king's own © 
hand, that he approved of what was concerted, ; \ Sod war ug in 
yer, to avoid all delays and evaſions, he fixed the day for writing. 


November 7. Ibid, until he had indifferent judges ſen 
9 2 10. Ibid, who might hear the bulineſs, B 
2 burning him alive, Burnet, alſo defer the execution of what he 
. * . was inclined to do in withdrawing his 
4 Namely, that if the pope would obedience from the Roman ſee, Her- 


put off the execution of his ſentence, bert, p. 173. 
the 
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1533. the return of the courier, who was to be ſent into Eng. 
He fixes the This weighty affair being thus upon the point of conclu- 
fer Non, the emperor's agents were very urgent with the pope 
The empe- to revoke his engagement; but he told them he had given 
ror's agents his word, However, they repeated their inftances with ſuch 
— earneſtneſs, that at length they got him to promiſe, if Henry's 
retract. anſwer came not by the time appointed, he ſhould think 
Burnet, himſelf diſingaged. The courier not returning on the day 

appointed, the imperialiſts preſſed the pope to give ſentence 

againſt Henry repreſenting to him that he was amuſed, and 

The pope threatening him with the emperor's refentment. In ſhort, 
refuſes 2 they ſo ardently ſollicited him, that though the biſhop of 
Paris only defired a delay of fix days, he could not obtain 
Herbert, it. The pope, frighted by the menaces of the imperialiſts, 
Burnet, was fo entirely devoted to them, that what ſhould have been 
done, according to the uſual forms, in three conſiſtories, 

was done in one. Ina word, the pope, without ſtaying for 

He publiſhes an anſwer from England, publiſhed a ſentence “, declaring 
. 80 Henry's marriage with Catherine good and lawful, and re- 
thaw, quiring him to take his wife again, with denunciation of 
| cenſures in caſe of diſobedience. Two days after came the 
The courier courier with full powers for the biſhop of Paris, as the pope 


returns juſt had deſired. Several cardinals moved to revoke what had 


The wept been done; but the emperor's party preſſed him fo cloſely, 


refuſes to that the motion was rejected. Thus the pope, who had 
2 the amuſed the king for fix years by affected delays, could not 
Herbert, be perſuaded to grant him ſix days, and by this precipitation, 
Burnet, was the cauſe of the Romiſh church's loſs of the kingdom 


of England. 


Remarkon It muſt however be confeſſed, that it is very difficult to 


the king's conceive what the king's view was in the agreement he pre- 
conduct, a 


tended to make with the pope. Can it be ſuppoſed he 
meant to quit his __— acquired title of ſupreme head of 
the church of England? but he appeared fo jealous, during 
the reſt of his days, of this ſupremacy, which kept the 
clergy in awe, whereas before, the clergy depended more on 
the pope than on him, that there is no likelihood he would 
think of parting with this prerogative. And yet, how could 


the king's ſupremacy ſubſiſt in caſe he agreed with the pope? 


Or how could the pope reſolve to content him with reſpect 
to his divorce, without requiring him to reſign his ſuprema- 
cy? Certainly it is impoſſible to reconcile theſe two things; 


On the 23d of March, Burnet, T. I. p. 136. f 
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which gives occaſion to ſuſpect, the king acted not with ſin- 1533. 
cerity in his pretended agreement with the pope, and that a 
ter having juſtified his divorce by the pope's ſentence, he meant 
to drop him there, and withdraw from his obedience, This Burnet, 
ſuſpicion. is confirmed by what paſſed in England, at the T. III. Pp. 92. 
very time the king diſpatched the courier to Rome, with 
the engagement the pope had deſired. I have obſerved that 
the biſhop of Paris went poſt from London about the end 
of December: that upon his arrival at Rome he ſent a 
courier to the king to acquaint him with what he had ob- 
tained of the pope 3 and that the king ſent back the ſame 
courier with his approbation. Now what ſpeed ſoever the 
biſhop and courier could make, it 1s impoſſible the courier 
could return to Rome before the middle of January, But 
at the very time the king diſpatched the courier, he held at 
Weſtminſter a parliament, where acts were paſſed directly 
contrary to the agreement he ſeemed to deſire *, 

The parliament meeting the fifteenth of January 1534, 1534. 
opened the ſeſſion with repealing the ſtatute of Henry . 
againſt hereticks. This was not with deſign to exempt Parliament 
them from the penalties in that ſtatute, ſince it was enacted 2 
in this that they ſhould be burned, but only to hinder the Burnet. 
clergy from being ſole judges in cauſes of this nature. That A to take 
was the real intent of the new act, whereby, for the fu- —— ** 
ture, hereticks were to be proſecuted and tried according co 


f S COgnizance 
to the laws of the land, without any regard to the canon of hereſy, 


law *.* 

By another ſtatute, which the parliament paſſed at the 
ſame time, it was enacted, Firſt, That all convocations 
{hould be called for the future by the king's writ. Second- 
I, That the king ſhould name thirty two perſons, fix- 


This year, on June 24, died 
Mary, queen dowager of France, and 
wife of Charles Brandon, duke of Suf- 
folk, Hall, fol. 217. 

t By the ſtatute of Henry IV. bi- 
ſhops might, upon ſuſpicion of hereſy, 


commit any perſon to priſon, without 
- preſentment or accuſation, contrary to 


what was practiſed in all other caſes, 


Therefore the ſtatute of Hency IV. was 
tepealed, but thoſe of Richard II. 


and Henry V. were left ſtill in force, 


5 wich the following regulation: that 
 hereticks ſhould be procecded againſt 
© pon preſentments, by two witneſſes at 


leaſt, and then committed, but brought 


3 do anſwer to their indictments in open 


court; and if found guilty, and would 
not abjure, or were relapſe, to be ad- 
judged to death; the king's writ de 
hæretico comburendo being firſt had. 
This act is the fourteenth in the Sta- 
tute book, thirty third in the records, 
thirty firſt in the journal, It may eaſily 
be imagined how acceptable this act 
was to the whole nation, fince it was 
an effectual limitation of the eceleſiaſti- 
cal power, in one of the moſt uneaſy 
parts of it. And this regulation of the 
arbitrary proceedings of the ſpiritual 
courts, was a particular blefling to the 
favourers of the reformation, Burnet, 
tom, I. p. 147. 
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1534. tecen of both houſes of parliament, and as many of the cler- 
= gy, to examine the canons and conſtitutions of the church, 
Another with power to abrogate or confirm ſuch as they thought 
r= the fit. As it is certain the parliament acted by the directions 
king is im- Of the court, it may eaſily be conceived the king was not 
powered ta much inclined to agree with the pope, though by the engage- 


N ment he did ſend or had already ſent to Rome, he ſeemed re- 
ſioners to re- ſolved. | 

form the Here is another argument of the little rezard Henry had 
AQ of at- for the pope, at the very time he was going to obtain all his 


tainder a- deſires. Before the news came to England of the ſentence 
gainſt Eliza- againſt the king, the parliament paſſed an act of attainder 
8 Barton. againſt Elizabeth Barton, commonly called the holy maid of 
Burnet, Kent, who pretending to be inſpired, foretold, that “ if the 

* king married Anne Bullen he ſhould not be a king a month 


An account ©. longer.“ This nun having been wrought upon and in- 


12 ſtructed by a certain curate, counterfeited the propheteſs and 
Stow. mixed with her prediction invectives againſt the king's pro- 


Hollingh. ccedings in the affair of the divorce, and threats againſt his | 
— chief counſellors. Several Franciſcans countenanced her pre- | 
Mem, tended revelations, ſo that ſhe was in great repute with the 
people; nay, archbiſhop Warham, fir Thomas More, and MW ] 
John Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, were deceived with the reſt. = | 
She is ad- But at length, the nun and her accomplices being appre- | : 
judged todie. hended by the king's order, the affair was ſo carefully exa- | n 
mined, that the whole contrivance was diſcovered, and the | r 
counterfeit propheteſs condemned to die with her corrup- 5 
ters. However, as the affair had made a great noiſe, the 


king was pleaſed it ſhould be brought before the parliament, 


Burnet, to render their condemnation more authentick. Sanders s 
would fain reckon this nun and her accomplices for mar- 1 
tyrs, though their own confeſſions ſufficiently juſtified their 2 
condemnation *. If the king had really intended to be re- 2 * 
conciled to the court of Rome, nothing could be more un- _ 
ſeaſonable than to paſs this act, when the affair of the di- th 
vorce ſeemed to be upon the point of being adjuſted to his * 
ſatisfaction. | 12 
| Whilt F898 hu 

= the 

| | | 1 ve 
u Elizabeth Barton, of Kent, in the phecy and ſupernatural impulſe. Where. . Bos 
patiſh of Aldington, being troubled upon he taught her to counterfeit _ St. 
with a ſort of hyſterical fits, which trances, and to utter ſpeeches again _ jos 
diſtorted her limbs ſo, that people be- the wickedneſs of the times, part cu. 
gan to think her inſpired of God, was larly againſt hereſy and innovation. At 7  adju 
perſuaded by Richard Maſter, the pa- length ſhe gave out, that on ſuch 8 : ſern 
riſh prieſt, who hoped to draw great day ſhe ſhould be perfectly cures, if en 


advantages from it, to pretend to pro- ſhe went in pilgrimage to the __ 
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Wilſt the parliament was employed in theſe matters, 1534. fin 
Henry received news of the ſentence " given and publiſhed Cy | h 


inſt him at Rome, with all the circumſtances demon- dr king 
and parlia- 


ment offend- 


ſtrating the little regard the pope had for his perſon and dig- 


833 


nity. Theſe haſty proceedings convincing him there was no- ed at the 


thing more to be expected from Rome, he no longer delay 
to execute his reſolution to break off all correſpondence with 


pope's ſen- 
rence. 


| 
ed news of the [ 
} 


the pope. The parliament was no lels offended than the king Herbert, 
with the pope's conduct. So, the whole legiſlature, being 
in the ſame mind, refolved utterly to aboliſh the papal autho- 
rity in England. After what Clement had done, there was 


the bleſſed virgin, in a chapel within 
the pariſh of Aldington, the reputation 
whereof the crafty prieſt had a mind to 
raiſe, On the day appointed, above 
two thouſand people were gathered to- 

r to ſee the miraculous cure. Be- 
ing brought to the chapel, ſhe fell into 


one of her fits, and ſpoke many words 


of great piety, ſaying, that by the in- 
ſpiration of God, ſhe was called to be 
a nun, and that doctor Bocking (a 
canon of Chriſt church, in Canterbu- 
ry, an aſſociate of the pnieſt's) was to 
be her ghoſtly father, Preſently after 
ſhe ſeemed, by the interceſſion of our 
lady, to be perfectly recovered, and af- 
terwards became a nun, in the prio- 
ry of St, Sepulchre's, in Canterbury, 
where Bocking frequently viſited her, 
He, with ſome others, being appre- 
henfive the king's marriage with Anne 
Ballen tight be detrimental to the po- 
piſh religion, perſuaded the nun to me- 
nance the king with death, The fri- 
ers that were in the conſpiracy, had 
agreed to publiſh. theſe revelations in 
their ſermons up and down tbe king- 
dom. They had given notice of them 
to the pope's ambaſſadors, and brought 
the maid to declare her revelations to 
them, They had alſo ſent an account 
to queen Catherine, for encouraging 
her to ſtand out and not ſubmit to the 
laws, The king, who had deſpiſed 
the thing long, ordered, that in No- 
vember the laſt year, the ma d aud her 
accomplices ſhould be brought into the 
Star Chamber, where, before many 
lords, they all without rack or torture 
confeſſed the whole cheat, and were 
adjudged to ſtand in St- Paul's all the 
ſermon time, after which, every one 


on the Sunday following tead his con- 


feſſion openly before the people. Then 
they were carried to the Tower, whete 
they lay till the ſeſſion of parliament. 
The matter being brought before the 


houſe, the nun, Richard Maſter, doc- ' 


tor Bocking, Richard Dering, Henry 
Gold, a London miniſter, Richard Riſ- 
by, were attainted of high treaſon, and 
executed at Tyburn, April 21. The 
biſhop of Rocheſter, Thomas Abel, 
and four more, were judged guilty of 
miſprifion of treaſon, and to forfeit their 
goods and chattels to the king, and to 
be impriſoned during pleaſure, The 
wicked deſigns of this impoſture did 
much alienate people from the intereſt 
of Rome, and made the other acts both 
paſs more eaſily, and be better received 
by the people. It was alſo generally 
believed, that what was now diſcover- 
ed was no new practice, but that many 
of the viſions and miracles by which 
religious orders had raiſed their credit, 
were of the ſame nature; and it made 
way for the deſtroying of all the mo- 
naſteries in England. Biſhop Fiſher, 
pleaded in his excuſe, that all he did wag 
only to try whether her revelations 
were true, And for his concealing 
what ſhe had told him about the king, 
he thought it needleſs to ſay any thing, 
becauſe ſhe (as ſhe ſaid) had told-it ta 
the king herſelf, So he refuſed to 
make any ſubmiſſion; and yet it does 
not appear that the king proceeded a- 
gainſt him upon this act. 
fol. 219, Kc. Stow, p. 570. Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 150, &c, \ 

w From Edward Karne, and Wil- 
liam Revet, who were employed to ſo- 
licit this important buſineſs, Herbert, 


p. 173. 


no 


See Hall, 


384 


1534. no other way; it was neceſſary either to withſtand him vigo- 
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GW — rouſly, or prepare to endure all the ſeverities and indignities, 


Statut. c. 20. 


Act aboliſh- 
ing the papal 
authority. 


Statut. c. 21. 


to which England was liable in the reigns of Henry II. and 
John Lackland. But the times were altered. The Engliſh 
were no longer willing to ſubmit to the baſe actions required 
by the popes of their anceſtors, neither was the king's inter- 
eſt different from that of his ſubjects. Thus, every one be- 
ing equally tired of the papal yoke, it was deemed more ho- 
nourable to demoliſh at once that formidable power, under 
which the kingdom had ſo long groaned, than vainly to ex- 
pect, it would of itſelf be reduced within due bounds. It may 
be eaſily judged, the favourers of the new religion were not 
ſparing of their pains to bring things to this ſtate. The reſo- 
lution that had been taken was quickly put in execution. In 
a few days an act was paſſed containing ſundry articles, all 
tending to the ſame point. 

The firſt confirmed the ſtatute for aboliſhing the annates, 
or firſt fruits. 

By the ſecond it was enacted, that for the future, the pope 
ſhall have nothing to do in the nominating or preſenting of 
biſhops ; but that, when a biſhoprick ſhall become vacant, 
the king ſhall ſend to the chapter a conge d'elire, and in caſe 
the election ſhall not be over within twelve days after the li- 
cence, it ſhall belong to the king. That the biſhop elect ſhall 
ſwear fealty to the king, and then be recommended by his 
majeſty to the archbiſhop to be conſecrated. That if the bi- 
ſhop elect or archbiſhop refuſe to obey the contents of this act, 
they ſhall be liable to the penalty of premunire. Moreover, 
all perſons were expreſly forbid to apply to the biſhop of Rome 
for bulls, palls, and the like. 

By a third article, were aboliſhed, Peter-pence, all pro- 
curations, delegations, expeditions of bulls, and diſpenſati- 
ons coming from the court of Rome ; and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was appointed to grant all ſuch diſpenſations, &c. 
as ſhould not be contrary to the law of God, on condition 
that part of the money thence ariſing ſhould be paid into the 
king's exchequer *. oreover, all religious houſes, exempt 


and not exempt, ſhould be ſubject to the archbiſhop's viſita- 
tion 7. 


were ſtill to de ſo, and ſuch abbeys 


1 All diſpenſations formerly taxed at whoſe elections were formerly confirm- 
or above four pounds, ſhould be alſo ed by the pope, were now to be con- 
confirmed under the great ſeal, firmed by the king, See the act, be- 

y All monaſteries, &c, heretofore ing 21 in the Statute boek, 27 in the 
exempt from the archbiſhop's viſitation, Record, and $ in the Journal, 


By 
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By a fourth, it was enacted that the king's marriage with 1534. [117 
Catherine, widow of his brother prince Arthur, ſhould bei | 
held null and void, and that the ſhould be reputed only prin- 3% c. 220 ds | 
ceſs dowager of Wales, On the contrary, the king's mar- | 
riage with Anne Bullen is declared valid, and the ſucceſſion 
to the crown ſettled upon their iſſue. Moreover, it is ſaid, 
that any perſon of what quality foever, who ſhall ſpeak or 
write againſt the king's marriage, ſhall be adjudged a traitor 
to the king and ſtare, and that all the king's ſubjects with- 
out diſtinction ſhall be obliged to ſwear, they will obſerve 
and maintain the contents of this act, After this, follows 
a liſt of the marriages forbid by the law of God, among 
which 1s that of a man with his brother's widow ; and it | 
was enacted, that no ſuch marriages ſhould be allowed for 
the future, and that ſuch as were then in being ſhould be diſ- 
ſolved, 

Thus was the papal authority aboliſhed in England by act The perje 
of parliament. Indeed, there were few bithops and abbots ce A, 
preſent when the act paſſed *, However, there was but one 
ſingle biſhop who retuted to ſet his name to it, becauſe they 
made a great difference between ſubmitting to an act paſted 
by a lawful authority and giving their vote for it. The ge- 
nerality of the people expreſſed great joy to fee themſelves freed 
from a yoke, which neither they nor their forefathers could | 
bear, None but the monks exclaimed againſt it, and drew mh 
upon themſelves the king's indignation, the effects whereof 193 
they afterwards felt. "Thoſe who wiſhed for the reforma- 14M 
tion were highly pleaſed to ſee the main obſtacle removed; 0 

| 


a * "tt. Oe I Og 
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dy © | | 
believing the reſt would quickly follow. But this reformati- N 


on, which they ſo impatiently expected, made not in this 
"_ all the progreſs, they imagined they had reaſon to 

OPC. 
The parliament breaking up the 3oth of March, after 
all the members had ſworn to obſerve what was enjoined in 
the 


2 There were preſent only the arch - of the jury, or elſe refuſing to anſwer . 
biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of directly to their indictments, ſhall not 
London, Winchefter, Bath and Wells, have the benefit of the clergy. 2. By 
Landaffe, and Carliſle, with twelve another, the deteſtable vice of buggery 

+ . Abbots, Burnet, tom, I. p. 144. was adjudged felony. 3. There was 
3 Beſides the acts mentioned above, alſo an act made to prevent the deftroy - 
dere were others of ſome importance ing of wild fowl, whereby it was en- 
made; namely, 1. That perions in- joined, that none ſhould be taken from 
dicted of petit treaſon, wilful murder, the lait day of May, to the laſt of Au- 
robbery, or other felony, and upon guſt, upon pain of one year's impriſon - 

r arraignment ſtanding mute, or ment. 4. Wheteas ſome people had 
peremptorily challenging above twenty gathered into few hands, ſeveral farms, 
Vo T. VI. B b 0 
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| Oath, taken 


by the ſub- 
jects accord - 
ing to the 


Act. Pub. 


XIV. p.492. 


Fiſher and 
More refuſe 
to take the 
oath, and 
are {ent to 
the Tower, 
Herbert, 
Strype, 
Burnet, 


THE HISTORY 
the fore mentioned act, the king ſent commiſſioners through. 
out the kingdom to adminiſter the ſame oath to all his ſub- 


jets. The collection of the publick acts contains the oaths 
of ſeveral abbots and fryars of all orders to this effect : that 


they would be faithful to the king, the queen, their heirs and 


ſucceſſors : that they owned the King for ſupreme head of the 


church of England: that the biſhop of Rome has no more 


pray firſt for the king as ſupreme bead of the church of 
England, then for the queen and her iſſue, and laſtly for the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury d. Some time after, Lee 2rchbi. 
ſhop of York certified by a writing of the 5th of May, that 


in the convocation of his province it was declared, the pope 
had no more power in England than any other biſhop. On- 
ly John Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and fir Thomas More 
late chancellor, refuſed to ſign the act of parliament, which 
contained three principal articles, the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
the nullity of the king's firſt marciage with: the validity of 
his ſecond, and the aboliſhment of the papal authority, 
They oftered to ſign the firſt article; but for the other 
two, they faid, their conſcience would not ſuffer them to 
conſent to them, whereupon they were committed to the 


Tower ©. 


and great plenty of cattle, particularly 
ſheep, ſoine to the number of twenty 
thouſand, whereby the rents of lands 
were not only increaſed, - but alſo til- 
lage very much decayed, ſome churches 
and towns had been pulled down, and 
the price of corn, cattle, &c, exceſ- 
fvely enhanced; it was therefore en- 
acted, that no man ſhould keep above 
two thouſand ſheep at one time: and 
not hold above two farms at once, and 
thoſe to be in the pariſh where he lives. 
5. That no man ſhould buy bound 
books brought from beyond ſea, nor 


buy any ſuch by retail, See Statut. 


25 Hen. VIII. 
b Gardiner wrote to Cromwell from 


Wincheſter the 6th of May, that the 


lord Audley and others, with all the 
abbots, priors, wardens, and curates, 
within the ſhire had taken the oath. 
The forms in which they did it are 
not known, for though they were en- 
tolled, yet in queen Mary's days Bon- 


to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, if he might 


Whiltt 


ner and others were commiſſioned to 
examine the records, and raze ou! all 
things done either in contempt of the 
ſee of Rome, or the defamation of re- 
ligious houfes, However, two of the 
ſubſcriptions of religious orders, dated 
May 4, 1534, eſcaped their dittgence, 
One is by fix abbies, the other by the 
prioreſs and conyent of the Dominican, 
nuns at Deptford. See Burnet's ch 
lection, N. 50. vol. J. | 
c At a meeting of the privy council 
at Lambeth, many were cited to take 
the oath, More was firit called, and 
the oath being tendered him, he te- 
lied,, after baving conſidered the itt, 
e would neither blame thoſe that 
made it, nor thoſe that ſwore the ata: 
but for his part, though he was willing 


be ſuffered to draw up the oath him. 
ſelf, yet for the oath that was offered 
him, his conſcience ſo moved him, that 


he could not, without hazarding bi 
wy 


— ati 
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Whilſt theſe oaths were adminiſtring throughout the king- 1 534. 
dom, the king ſent the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of wy 
Durham * to tell Catherine, ſhe muſt forbear aſſuming the ti- Henry ac- 
tle of queen, and to lay before her the reaſons that moved {ne 5 
the parliament to deprive her of it. But ſhe replied, ſhe the act ot 
believed her marriage with the king good and lawful, and parliament, 
ſhould hold it as ſuch to her dying day: that ſhe had never Herbert. 
conſummated her marriage with prince Arthur; and they who The * 
affirmed it, ſpoke not the truth: that ſhe was not bound to anſwer, 
ſubmit to the archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſentence, ſince 
the pope had nulled it and decreed the contrary © : that 
the king's marriage with Anne was not valid, as being 
made during the appeal : that ſhe was not obliged to ſubmit 
to the acts of the parliament, not being the king's ſub— 
je& but his wife: that beſides, theſe acts were made by 
the king's ſubjects, upon an affair wherein he was party. 

Though Henry would have been very glad of Catherine's Negotiation 
ſubmiſſion to what the parliament had enacted, it was not between a 
her obſtinacy that gave him the moſt uneaſineſs. The em- Ra ot 
peror having undertaken to execute the pope's ſentence, Hen- fruitles, 
ry was naturally to expect to be attacked by that powerſul Herbert. 
enemy. In order therefore to prevent him, or to put him- 


ſelf in a ſtate of defence, he deſired to make a league with 


* 


foul, take it. Upon which, deing de- 
ſired to withdraw, others were called 
upon, and did all take the oath, except 
Fiſher, who anſwered in almoſt the 
ſame manner as More had done, Then 
More was again brought in, and they 
ſhewed him how many had taken it ; 
he ſaid, he judged no man for doing 
it, only he could not do it himſelf, 
Being aſked the reaſon, he replied, he 
feared it might provoke the king the 
more againſt him if he ſhould offer 
reaſons, which would be called diſput- 
ing againſt law: but however, if the 
king would command him to do it, he 
would put them in writing, Cranmer 
urged him with this argument, that 
fince he blamed not others for taking 
It, it ſeemed he was not perſuaded it 
was a fin, but was doubtful in the 
matter: but he did know certainly, 
he ought to obey the king and the lav'z 
therefore he was obliged to do that a- 
bout which he was certain; notwith- 
ſanding his doubtings. He anſwered, 
though he had examined the matter 
very carefully, yet his conſcience leaned 


poſitively to the other ſide, and offered 
to purge himſelf by oath that it was 
purely out of conſcience that he refuſed 
it, The abbot of Weſtminſter preſſed 
him (with an argument too often uſed 
in the like cales) that he might ſee 
his conſcience was erroneous, fince the 
great council of the realm was of ano- 
ther mind. Cranmer in a letter to 
Cromwell, earneſtly preſſed to accept 
the oath as More and Fiſher offered ; 
for if they once ſwore to the ſucceſſion, 
it would quiet the kingdom, fince all 
others would acquieſce and ſubmit to 
the judgments of ſo great men. But 
this ſage advice was not folluwed. Bur- 
net, vol. I. p. 156. Strype's Mem, 
tom. I. p. 174. 

d Edward Lee, and Cuthbert Tun- 
ſtal : they waited upon Catherine at 
Bugden, near Huntingdon, Herbert, 
p- 175 R 

e Adding, that ſhe would never 
leave the name of a queen, but always 
take herſelf for king Heary's wite, 
Herbert, p. 175. 
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The duke oſ 


Milan be- 
heads Mer- 
veilles the 
king of 
France's 
envoy. 
Bellai. 
Mezerai, 


P. Daniel. 
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the king of France by a new treaty, which would render 
their union more effectual for their common deſence. Francis 
ſeemed very ready to comply, but meant that all the terms 
ſhould be to his advantage, and to make Henry ſubſervient 
to his deſigns elſewhere. He had ſtill an eye upon the duchy 
of Milan, as upon what belonged to him of right, and had 
been unjuſtly taken from him, and deſigned to recover it, 
though he had expreſly renonnced it by the treaty of Cam- 
bray. Jo that end he had ſacrificed the honour of hi; 
houſe, in marrying his ſecond ſon to a baſtard branch of the 
family of the Medici, becauſe he did not think he could pro. 
ceed without the pope. But on the other Hand, he was 
afraid of loſing the fruit of that alliance, by uniting tog 
cloſely with the king of England, whom the pope could no 
conſider but as an open enemy. In this perplexity, he en- 
deavoured to perſuade Henry to act only privateiy, by ſend- 
ing large ſums to the German proteſtants to foment the (iſ. 
fention between them and the emperor, and embroil him ſo, 
as to hinder him from thinking of Italy. Henry did not ab- 
ors" reject the propoſal. He was very willing to aſliſt the 
proteſtants with a good ſum of money: but pretended withal 
that Francis ſhould attack Navarre with a powerſul army, 
whilſt on his part he carried war into Flanders. But Francis 
could not reſolve to join ſo openly with England, for fear d 
offending the pope. Beſides, he turned all his thought: © 
the Milaneſe, where an accident about the end of the a 
year gave him an opportunity to carry his arms. As th 
accident was the occafton or pretence of a new war between 
the emperor and the king of France, it will be neccilary 
briefly to mention it. 

Franceſco Sforza was no ſooner reftored to Milan upon 
very hard terms, but he wiſhed to be freed from the cmpc- 
ror's yoke, and the obligation to pay him the tum he had 
promiſed. Francis having ſome knowledge of Storza's di- 
poſition, believed he ſhould cheriſh it, in hopes of reap! 
by it one day ſome advantage. But as Sforza greatly feats 
to give the emperor ſuſpicion, and conſequently the att. 
was to be managed very privately, Francis found m-2ns t 
keep at Milan an envoy, who could not be ſuſpected. He 
choſe for that purpoſe a Milanele gentleman, called Merve- 
illes, who having been formerly baniſhed from Milan bj 
Ludovico the Black, had lived in France ever ſince. I: 
troubles of the Milaneſe being entirely ended by the pezc? of 
Cambray, Merveilles returned home with a letter of ct 


dence for the duke, to which the duke ſent an anſwer, fe- 
| ceiving 
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in right of Louiſa his mother to the inheritance of the late 
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Ceeiving the gentleman as envoy of France, though in pub- 1534. 
lick he treated him not as ſuch, However ſecret Marveilles's wy 
negotiation might be, the emperor had ſome notice of it, 
2nd made great complaints to the duke, who, to remove all 
ſuſpicion, reſolved to ſacrifice to him this envoy. Accord- 
ingly, he ſuborned a perſon toquarrel with Merveilles, which 
ended in the murder of the party employed, who was killed 
by Merveilles's ſervants, without however their maſter's be- 
ing preſent. Whereupon Merveilles was committed to pri- 
ſon, and two days after beheaded, without any one being 
ſuffered to ſpeak with him. Francis hearing of it, wrote a 
menacing letter to the duke, and acquainted all his allies 
with what had happened. The duke would have excuſed 
himſelf, by denying that Merveilles was at Milan as envoy. 
What he ſaid was true in reſpect to the publick. But he 
could not difown his own letter to the king in anſwer to the 
letter of credence. When the French ambaſlador informed 
the emperor of the outrage committed at Milan upon Mer- 
veilles, he coldly anſwered, He could not conceive, how the 

king of France could be affected with the death of a ſubject 
| of the duke of Milan, whom his ſovereign had punithed 
according to his deſerts. This anſwer made the king be- 
lieve, the emperor was concerned in Merveilles's death, 
which was a freſh cauſe of diſguſt, and inflamed his deſire of 
revenge. But on the other hand, he was not ſorry the fa- Francistakes 
tisfaction he demanded was refuſed, becauſe he intended to 9<<*fi9n to 
take occaſion from thence to enter the Milaneſe ſword in e 
hand. To that purpoſe, he ordered a levy of lanſquenets Bfilaneſe. 
in Germany, and demanded paſſage of the duke of Savoy to He d-mands 
Lo and chaſtiſe the duke of Milan. But that prince fearing 2 
to diſpleaſe the emperor, would not grant it. For which $avoy, and 
leaſon Francis, who could not enter the Milaneſe but by upon his re- 
| paſſing through the duke of Savoy's dominions, reſolved to del eclates 


l war againit 
make war upon him, uſing for pretence certain claims he had him 


duke of Savoy. Till every thing was ready to begin the 

war, he ſpent the whole year in divers negotiations, tendin 

to create the emperor troubles, and diſable him to aſſiſt the 

duke of Savoy. 

Whilſt Francis was thus employed, the ſituation of the Clement 
affairs Italy was changed by the death of Clement n 
; who was carried of, by a fit of ſickneſs the twenty ſixth of 3 4 

f deptember. The twelith of October following, cardinal him. 
arnele was choſen pope, and aſſumed the name of Paul III. Gvicciare, 
B b 3 There 
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1534. There were likewife this year in Germany ſome altera- 


= tions, which put the affairs of the proteſtants in a tolerable 


Afﬀairs of fituation. The landgrave of Heſſe defeated king Ferdinand'; 
Germany. | a * | 
Sleidan, army, commanded by the count Palatine, and reſtored the 
SIE duke of Wirtemberg to his dominions. Ferdinand, not be- 
ing able any longer to reſiſt the landgrave, was forced to 
agree to the duke's reſtoration ; but withal obtained, that 
both the duke and the landgrave ſhould acknowledge him for 
king of the Romans. Shortly after, the elector of Saxony 
acknowledged him alfo, having firſt got a promife from him, 
that he would not ſuffer any perſon to be moleſted in the 
| empire on the account of religion. 
Henry is Clement VII's death cauſed no alteration in the meaſures 
qty comin taken by the court of England to ſhake off entirely the pa- 
ture withthe pal yoke. Matters had been cartied too far ever to recede, 
pope. Heſides, the king having not much to fear from abroad, by 
er reaſon of the troubles, the emperor was like to be involved 
urnet, . . « . . a . 
Hall. in, and his ſubjects being inclined to ſupport him, it would 
Hollingſh. have been imprudent to neglect fo favourable a juncture, and 
Divers acte leave his work unfiniſned. So, the parliament meeting the 
mpg third of November, paſſed ſeveral material acts, of which it 
on. Will ſuffice to relate the ſubſtance, in order to ſhow they all 
| tended to the ſame point, that is, to break all the bonds 


which had ſerved to hold the Engliſh in ſubjection to the 
popes. | 


I. At con- The firſt act confirmed the king's title of ſupreme head of 
er _ the church of England, already given him by the clergy *, 
1 Though Henry had very willingly accepted this title from 
dne church, the clergy, nay, had not left them the liberty to refuſe it, he 
ſeemed however to doubt, whether he ſhould receive it when 
offered by the parliament. He was pleaſed firſt to adviſe 
with his council, and conſult ſome of the biſhops, whether 
out of ſcruple, or to ſhow it was not extorted. I hey 
whom he conſulted having ſatisfied him, that the authority 
aſſumed by the biſhop of Rome over the whole church had 
no foundation in ſcripture, he baniſhed all his ſcruples, 4 
it be true that he had any, and from thenceforward took al 
occaſions to improve the prerogatives which flowed from this 


new title. 


f And declared, that the king, his abuſes, and offences, which by 40 
heirs, and. ſucceſſors, ſhall have full manner of ſpiritual juriſdiction ougit 
power and authority to viſit, reform, to be reformed, Sre Statut. 
and reſtrain all ſuch errors, hereſies, | pr 


— 


OF ENGLAND. 


By a ſecond act it was declared treaſon to ſpeak, write, 
or imagine any thing againſt the king or queen s. 

The third debarred perſons accuſed of treaſon of the bene- 
fit of ſanctuary. 

By a fourth, the parliament preſcribed a form of oath con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion, to be taken by all the king's ſubjects, 
and annulled all former oaths upon that head. 
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II. Treaſon 
to ſpeak evil 
of % king. 
III. Con- 
cerning 


ſanCtuaries, 
IV, Form 


The fifth was very grievous to the clergy, as it gave the of oach. 


king the annates and firſt fruits of the benefices 3 whereas by 

the act already paſſed, the eccleſiaſticks were in hopes of 

being ever freed from that burden. Moreover, by the ſame 

act the yearly revenue of the tenth part of all livings was 
ranted to the king b. 

By a ſixth ſtatute, provifion was made for twenty five ſuf- 
fragan biſhops, each of whom was to depend on his dioce- 
ſan, who was to preſent two to the king for him to chooſe 
one. Thus was revived in the church of England the ufc 
of Chorepiſcopi, introduced into the primitive church, bur 


afterwards diſcontinued for ſeveral centuries !. 

Laſtly, The parliament condemned Fiſher biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and Sir Thomas More to perpetual impriſonment, 
and confiſcated all their eſtates, for refuſing to take the oath 


enjoined by the act of the former ſeſſion, 


This ſentence 


was conſidered by ſome as very unjuſt, whilſt others admircd 


Or to call the king heretick, ſchiſ- 
matick, tyrant, infidel, or ufurper, 
-which opprobrious names ſome inſolent 
triars were very liberal of. 

h To be paid between Chriſtmas and 
the firſt of April. It was ordered in 
this act, that the chancellor of Eng- 
land ſhould dirett into every dioceſe in 
the realm, commiſſions in the king“ 
name, under his great ſeal, as well to 
the archbiſhop and biſhop of every dio- 
ceſe, as to ſuch other perſons as the 
King ſhould appoint; to examine, 
ſearch, and require, by all ways and 
means, the true, juſt, and whole year- 
ly value of all the manors, lands, te- 
nements, hereditaments, rents, tithes, 
offerings, emaluments, und all other pro- 
hts, as well ſpiritual as temporal, belong- 
ing to any archbiſhoprick, biſhopric):, 
—archdeaconry, deanery, hoſpital, col- 
lege, prebend, cathedral, or collegiate 
church, — parſonage, vicarage, — free 
chopel, or any other benefices or pro- 
motion ſpiritual. Accordingly, ſeve- 
ol commitlioners were appointed for 


B b 4 


each county, with whom were joined 
the biſhops of the reſpective dioceſes, 
and a certain number of auditors, The 


walvations that were thus taken by 


theſe commiſſioners, were all returned 


to Cromwell, maſter of the rolls; and 


according to them have the firſt fruits 
been paid ever ſince. Strype's Mem, 
tom, I. p. 211. 

i The towns appointed for ſuffragan 
ſees were, Thetford, Iviwich, Col- 


cheſter, Dover, Guilford, Southamp- 


ton, Taunton,  Shaftibury, Molton, 
Marlborough, Bedford, Leiceſter, Glou- 


ceſter, Shrewſbury, Briſtol, Penreth, 


Bridgwater, Nottingham, Grantham, 
Hull, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Pe- 
1th, and Berwick, St. Germans, and 
the INe of Wight. They were to ex- 
erciſe ſuch juriſdiction as the biſhop of 
the dioceſe ihould give to them; but 
their authority was to laſt no longer 
than the biſhop continued his commiſ- 
ſion to them. In Burnet's collection, 
N. 51. vol. I. the reader may ſee a 
writ for making a ſuffragan biſhop. 

In 


V. Grants 
the firſt 
fruits and 
tenths to 
the King. 


VI. Suffra- 
gan biſhops, 


Fiſher and 
More are 
condemned 
by the par- 
lament, 
Burnet, 
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1534. in the fame the effects of God's juſtice upon perſons that 
had bcen violent perſecutors of the Lutherans, 


General Before the parliament broke up, the king granted a go- 
pardon, neral pardon, from which however Fiſher and More were 
Burnet. excluded k. 

Proelama- Shortly after, the king iſſued out a proclamation, forbid- 


non agat ding to give to the biſhop of Rome the name of pope, and 
the name of 

commanding that name to be razed out of all books to de- 
pope. . * — 
Stow, ſtroy the remembrance of it if potitble, Then the biſhops 


__ voluntarily ſwore to renounce expteſiy all ovedience to the 
e bifhops biſhop of Rome. Gardiner, now ata of Wincheſter, 


{wear 
azainft the was not the laſt to take this oath, though ia his ſoul he ab- 


pope.  horred it as very unjuſt. But a blind condeſcenſion for the 
38 king in this reſpect was then the only incaus to preterve his 
tion. favour. Beſides, Gardiner was thereby enabled to croſs 
Herbert, upon other points the. reformers, veho da; ly gained ground . 
Auer gg It was not Only. | in Germany that the reformation had made 
mation in ſome progreſs, but alſo in many ather places. In England 
England. it had been countenanced in ſome mcalure by cardinal Wol- 
Burnet, ſey, as during his miniſtry, no perſon was profecuted {or he- 
rely, though the clerg rgy wanted not occaſions to exerciſe their 
uſual ſeverities, had they been left to take their own courſe, 
Perſecutions After Wolley's diſgrace, fir Thomas More being made chan- 
railed by cellor, perſuaded the king that what did him the moſt injury 


M * 
— at the court of Rome, was the report of his being a favou- 


Fox. rer of the innovators, and to remove this falſe imputation, the 
moſt infallible way was to ſhow a zeal for religion. Henry 
following this advice, ordered the laws againſt hereticks to 
be rigorouſly executed, and very ſtrictly prohibited the im- 
porting any of their books into the kingdom. But this pro- 
hibition was not capable of hindering ſeveral of Luther's trea- 
tiſes from being brought into England with Tindal's trat- 
ſlation of the New Teſtament, who was retired into Flanders, 


Bible burnt The biſhop of London having notice of it, cauſed ſome 


3 copies to be ſeized, and publickly burnt by the hangman “ 
Burnet, Pur 


K This parliament granted the king and Avgntin friars, (according to ſome) 
a tenth and a fifteenth, to be paid in put in their room ; though others men- 
three years. There had been no ſub- tion not this exchange, See Stow, f. 
fidy granted for twelve years before. 571. Herbert, p. 178. 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 158, m Tunſtal, biſhop of Londen, be- 

] This year, on the 11th of Auguſt, ing A2 Antwerp, (whe re Tind. Ju 18 
the monaſteries of Obſervant friars at in 152, as he returned from his em- 
Canterbury, Greenwich and Richmond, baſſy at the treaty of Cambra' „ fant 
Newark and Newcaſtle, were ſuppreſſed, for one Packineton, an Engl 7 3 "mer 


* 
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But this was ſo far from injuring the reformation, that it 1534. [ | 
| 


rather turned to its advantage, Many perſons, full of in- 


- 


dignation at this impious act. *nferred that the ſcriptures were 
contrary to the religion generally proſeſſed, ſince the clerg 
took ſuch care to hinu.r the bible from being read, and that 
alone raiſed their curioſity to read. On the other hand, the 
diſlike the Er.gliſh had taken to the pope, greatly increaſed | 
by the reading of the Lutheran writings. | 
As the retormation gained ground, the zeal of its ene- Perſecution 
mies was inflamcd againſt ſuch as embraced it. Whilit g. England 
More was chancellor, he ſpared no pains to deſtroy them Por 
utterly, Many ſuffered martyrdom ® with a wonderful con- 
ſtancy, which very much contributed to ſtrengthen their bre- 
thren. At length, the king having to manage the German put a ſtop te, 
proteſtants, becauſe he might afterwards want them, ſuſ- 
pended More's perſecution. On the other hand, Anne Bul- 
len very much mollificd the king in that reſpec, Archbiſhop Cranmer and 
Cranmer contributed to it likewiſe to the utmoſt of his Cremwell 
F . , ſupport the 
power, and Thomas Cromwell, now in great eſteem with reformation. 
the king, ſeconded their endeavours as far as in him lay o. Strong party 
But they had a ſtrong party againſt them, conſiſting of the — 
duke of Norfols, Gardiner biſhop of Winchefter, Longland 3 
biſhop of Lincoln, almoſt all the churchmen who had an 
acceſs to the court, and thoſe who when they preached be- 
fore the king filled their ſermons with inveCtives againſt, the 
reformation. Alt theſe had gained Henry's confidence b | 
their compliance in the effair of the divorce and the ſupre- | | 
macy, though in the lait they acted contrary to their ſenti- | | 
ments. By this condcſcenſion, they were enabled cHectually | 


chant, and defired him to ſce how Con, whn bongnht up half the old im- 
many of Tindal's New Teſtaments he preflion. This made all that heard it 
might have for money. Packington laugh heartily, William Tindai, born 
acquainted Tindal with what the biſon on the borders of Wales, and brauaht 
propoſed, Tindal was very glad of it, ip at Oxford, was after cards burnt in 


for he was then deſigning a new ard 12306, at Filford, ei-liteen mites from 


more correct edition; tut being poor, Antwerp, crying out at the ſtalce, Lord 
and the former impreſſion not being | open the king of Enzland's eyes. Hall, 


ſold off, he could not go about it, So, fol. 106, 227, Fox, Burnet, T. I. 
gEving Packington all the copies that p. 189. 


lay in his hands, the biſhop paid for n As F. Hitton, in 1520; beſides 

them, and brought them over and Biiney, and the reſt mentioned above, 

burnt them in Cheapſide. Next year, p. 797, a5 alſo John Tevkory, &e. 
when the ſecond edition was finiſhed, | See Burr ot; tom. I. p. 162, Kc. Fox, | 
many more were brenght over, and tom, II. 

chancellor More enquiting of one Con- o He was, on April 12, appointed 


ſtantine, who it was that encouraged chance! or of the Exchequer, Rymer, 
and ſupported them at Antwerp, was tom. XIV. p. 445, and, on the 21ſt 
told, that the greateſt encouragement of September, 
mey had was from the biſhop of Lon- of the rolls. Stow, p. 571, 
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1534. to oppoſe the reformers in all the articles which concerned 


not the pope, and eſpecially in that of the real preſence, - 


which the king deemed unqueſtionable, and thought fo al! 
his life. In ſpite of all this, the heads of the reformed de- 
{paired not of inclining him by degrees to a farther reforma- 
tion, becauſe of the connection, the articles of religion have 
one with another. Beſides, their party grew ſtronger every 
day, by the junction of ſuch as read the holy ſcriptures and 
the religious books which were handed about, notwithſtand- 
ing the king's prohibition, Nothing ſhows more the num- 
ber and ſtrength of that party, than the readineſs wherewith 
the parliament paſſed the acts which tended to leſſen the 
clergy's power, and ſhake off the papal yoke. 
Francis I. The reformation made likewife fome progreſs in France: 
ſeems t0fa- the king himſelf exprefied an inclination for the doctrine of 
vour the re- g N 
formation, the proteſtants, which was privately countenanced by his 
ſiſter Margaret queen of Navarre. But the cardinals of 
Tournon and Lorrain, who were in great credit with Fran- 
cis, diſſuaded him from it ſo earneſtly, that they gained him 
at laſt, nay, made him a violent perſecutor. 


Peace be- Before I cloſe what relates to the events of the year 1594, 


2 * I muſt not forget to mention that a twelvemonth's truce con- 
Scotland. cluded the laſt year v between England and Scotland, was 
AR Pub. turned into a peace the IIth of May this year. By the 
XIV. p. 480, treaty, the peace was to laſt till the death of one of the 
Fl der two kings, and _ might without breaking it keep the 
Hall, Douglaſſes in England. 
1538. In the beginning of the year 1535, Francis I. ſent an em- 
535 4 4 
L-— bafly to Henry, under colour of diſcharging the duty of 2 
Embaſſy of good friend and ally, but in reality to try to deceive him, by 
France tO. feigning to acquaint him with his, ſecrets, and afk his ad- 


fit Henry, 


Bella. vice. The occaſion of the embaſly was this: the emperor 
Herbert, having reſolved to carry his arms into Africa, had 2 mind to 
amuſe Francis, Jeſt in his abſence he ſhould attack the duke 
of Savoy, and fo open a way to the duchy of Milan, as he 
ſeemed to intend. To that purpoſe, he had diſpatched an 
ambaſſador to him, with orders to propoſe a marriage be. 
tween his third daughter and Philip prince of Spain, anc 
another betwen the dauphin and Mary, daughter of Heng 
and Catherine of Arragon. Moreover, he had offered bim 
a penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns for the duke of O. 
Jeans upon the duchy of Milan, and the duchy itſelf, afte! 
the death of Franceſco Sforza, who had no heirs. It wi 


October 1. Rymer, tom. XIV, p. 480. 


I evident 
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evident, - theſe overtures were deſigned only to amuſe Francis, 1535. 


who conſidered them himſelf upon no other foot. Never 


theleſs, he imagined they would ſerve to procure :. > ſome 
advantage from Henry, if he let him know he was courted 

by the emperor.. To that end, he ſent into England admi- 

ral Chabot Seigneur de Brion, on pretence to adviſe. with 

the king upon theſe offers. But his chief aim was to make 

him uneaſy, and induce him to offer ſome advantageous pro- 

poſals, It appeared in the ſequel he would have perſuaded 

him to things which were very far from his thoughts. The Henry's 
aemiral having diſcharged his commiſſion, Henry anſwered, - ary 
he much wondered, the emperor ſhould pretend to marry propoſal. 
his daughter, over whom he neither had nor ever ſhould Herbert. 
have any right or power: that it was manifeſt, he only ſought 

to break the union between France and England, and there- 

fore he hoped the king of France would not be ſo much his 

own enemy, as to hearken to ſuch overtures. Shortly after, Henry's 
he ſent orders to his ambaſſador at Paris à to tell Francis, oft. 
he would give Elizabeth his daughter and heir to the duke Han. 
of Angouleme his third ſon, upon the following conditions: Hollingſh. 
that Francis himfelf, his three ſons, the princes of the blood, 

the principal nobility of France, the parliaments, and uni- 
verſities ſhould ſolemnly promiſe to cauſe to be revoked the 
ſentence given againſt him by the biſhop of Rome : that the 

duke of Angouleme ſhould be fent into England to be edu- 

cated : that in caſe by his marriage he ſhould come to the 

crown of England, the duchy of Angouleme ſhould be in- 
dependent of the crown of France. Theſe conditions were 
afterwards mitigated, and Francis I. ſeemed to agree to 


to pay by a treaty. Henry perceiving Francis's infincerity, Henry de- 
told the admiral, that inſtead of forgiving the penſion he was due to 
expected, the king his maſter ſhould pay the arrears, and him, 
clear by the time appointed all his other debts, This anſwer 
put an end to the negotiation, which probably was under- 
taken only to found Henry concerning the penſion, 

Francis's grand deſign was to recover the duchy of Milan, Francis's 
under pretence of revenging the affront done him by Sſorza. PIs. 
But, to execute this project, it was neceilary to raiſe the 


4 Sir John Wallop, - There were biſhop of Ely, fir Wilham Fitzwilliam, 
Moreover ſent upon this occaſion, Tho- and decor Fox, Herbert, p. 179. 
mas Howard, duke of Norfolk, the Hall, fol. 226. 


emperor 


mands what 


1 
| 


't# 
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1535. emperor troubles, which would hinder him from aſſiſting 
that duchy. There were four ſeveral quarters from whence 
he hoped to embroil the emperor, Fit, from the pope 

and the princes of Italy. Secondly, in Germany, by means 

of the league of Smalcald. Thirdly, by ſomenting diſcord 

between the king of England and the emperor, Laſtly, by 

drawing the Turks into Germany. In order to all this, he 

had married his ſon the duke of Orleans to Catherine de Me- 

dici : lodged a hundred thouſand crowns in the hands of the 

duke of Bavaria to be ready upon occaſion ; perſuaded Henr 

to end the affair of the divorce in the manner we have ſcen; 

and had ſecret agents at Conſtantinople to treat of an alliance 

with Soliman emperor of the Turks. But moſt of theſ 
expedients, which he thought infallible, had proved unte- 

ceſsful. The firſt had miſcarried by the death of Cle- 

ment VII. and by the eleQion of a new pope, whom it was 

not eaſy to gain to his intereſt. The king of the Romans 

had fruſtrated the fecond, by agreeing with the elector of 

Saxony, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the duke of Wirtem- 

berg. As for the third, he could not hope much from 

thence, becauſe the king of England's intention was not to 

make war upon the emperor, bur only to ſtand upon the de- 

fenſive. Conſequently it was in the emperor's power to keep 

him quiet by not attacking him firſt. The Turks therefore 

alone could properly be ſubſervient to his deſigns. But, to 

rely upon them, it was neceſſary to commence the war in 

Italy, otherwiſe it was not likely, Soliman would be per- 
ſuaded to begin it in Hungary. Upon that account, he con- 
tinued at Conſtantinople a negotiation, which was diſcovered 
by a letter intercepted by the duke of Urbino, who ſent it 
immediately to the emperor. Mean while, Francis {till per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution to attack the duke of Savoy, and open 
a paſſage to the Milaneſe. He reckoned, the peace of Ger- 
many could not hold long : that the emperor and Henry 
would never live in a good underſtanding : and that, when 
once the war was begun, the pope, the potentates of Italy, 
the king of England, would readily aſſiſt to reduce the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria within due bounds, Above 
all, he depended upen the princes of the league of Smalcald, 
fancying they would embrace this opportunity to free them- 
ſelves from their uneaſineſs, cauſed by the advancement of 
that houſe. To that end, he continued his intrigues with 
them, and pretended to be ſo far inclined to their religion, 
that he was going to invite Melancthon into France to con- 
fer with him, But withal, he plainly ſhowed he acted on'y 
upon 
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* upon political views, ſince he cauſed to be burnt in France 1535. 
| thoſe that ſeparated from the church of Rome. Mean? 
* while, as there was ſome difference between Luther and Cal- 
1 vin about religion, and as thoſe that were burnt in France 
* were Calviniſts, the rigid Lutherans not conſidering them as 
their brethren, imagined Francis might treat them with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, without loſing his regard for the Lutheran 
religion, Francis reſolving to uſe his endeavours to re- con- p. Daniel. 
quer the duchy of Milan, attacked the duke of Savoy, and 
in the firſt campaign took from him Savoy and la Breſſe. | 
Whilſt Francis was labouring to accompliſh his defigns, Deſigns cf 
Charles V. was forming vaſt projects, which tended to no Charles V, 
leſs than eſtabliſhing his dominion over all Europe. Indeed, 
France and England being cloſely united together, could 
have oppoſed a ſtrong fence againſt his ambition: But he did Hebert, 
not deſpair to difunite them in the end. "That was his chief Hall. 
care, whilſt on one hand, he excited the Iriſh to a rebellion, 
and the king of Scotland to a rupture with England. But 
whilſt he was endeavouring to embroil his enemies, in hopes 
of finding his account in it, he was himſelf uneaſy with re- 
gard to Soliman, who threatened Germany under colour of 
ſupporting the intereſts of John de Zapol, whom he had 
cauſed to be crowned king of Hungary. On the other hand, 
he ſaw with extreme concern the great progreſs of Haradin 
Barbaraſſa, the famous corfair, who after expelling Muley 
Haſſem, had made himſelf king of Tunis. Such a neighbour 
could not but diſquiet him, becauſe, to hinder him from ra- 
| vaging the coaſts of Spain, Naples and Sicily, it would have 
; been neceffary conſtantly to maintain a fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, which could not be done without a great ex- 
pence, and this would have diſconcerted his other projects. 
do conſidering the war, he had reſolved to wage with Ha- The empe- 
radin, as the moſt urgent affair, he made this ſummer an 2 * 
expedition into Africa, where he took the fort of la Gou- Ane 
lette, after which, he became maſter of Tunis, and re- Hi. of Sp. 
ſtored Muley Haſſem. Herbert, 
Henry gladly ſaw the emperor engaging in wars, which Henry's dic- 
probably would keep him long employed. Whereupon he 5 3 
reſolved to improve this interval, to compleat the regula- . 
tion of his domeſtick affairs, which were yet in a very 
; doubtful ſtate. He had aboliſhed the papal authority, and 
been declared ſupreme head of the church of England by 
acts of parliament. But though, by the conſtitution of tre 
government, theſe acts ſeemed to be above all contradiction, 
it was however but too true, that this was not ſufficient. 
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1535. As religion was concerned, and conſcience cannot be com- 
yn pelled, the ſtatutes themſelves wanted to be ſupported by 


force, that an outward obedience at leaſt might be paid 
them. It is certain, the uniformity which appeared in the 
determinations of the parliament and clergy, was in many 
the effect of fear rather than of inward perſuafion. Nay 
ſome, as Fiſher and More, were fo hardy as openly to dif. 
approve theſe ordinances, and notwithſtanding the ſeverity ex- 
erciſed upon them, {till perſiſted in the ſame opinion. It 
is true, theſe inſtances of rigour to perſons of ſuch diſtinc- 
tion, made people ſilent, but were not capable of convinc- 
ing them of the reaſonableneſs of the ſtatutes. Thus, though 
the king found no publick oppoſition, it was eaſy for him 
to ſee, that an obedience proceeding from fear could laſt 
no longer than compulſion ſubſiſted. On the other hand, 
he beheld with concern the triumph of the proteſtants, who 
imagined that after aboliſhing the papal authority, he wa 
going to renounce all the errors they combated, though no- 
thing was farther from his thoughts. Mean while, it wa; 
every where publiſhed, that he was upon the point of for. 
faking the antient religion; ſome aſſerting it out of malice, 
to render him odious; and others, becauſe they wiſhed i. 
To clear himſelf therefore from theſe imputations, at the 
very time he refuſed to recognize the pope's authority, he 
ordered thoſe who were called facramentarians to be burnt, 
By this conduct, he made himſelf hateful to the catholicks 
and proteſtants. As for the proteſtants, he bore their ill 
will without much concern: beſides that, he feared them 
not, he approved in their doctrine the articles only that op- 
poſed the papal authority, and their ſentiments of the friars, 
with whom he was extremely incenſed, becauſe they l. 
boured with all their power to alienate from him the a 
fections of his people. It is true, he valued and loved Cran- 
mer and Cromwell, with ſome others, who countenance! 
the reformation; but he did not look upon them as pro 
teſtants. He believed them men of ſolid virtue and piety, 
who, preſerving the eſſential doctrines of religion, were de 
ſirous of reforming the abuſes crept into the church. Bu, 
as among theſe abuſes, he himſelf acknowledged only what 
concerned the pope and the friars, he imagined the reform: 
ers kept within the ſame bounds. They who perfectly ke 
him, took care not to diſcover all their thoughts. But 
conforming themſelves to his ſentiments on theſe two ar 
cles, they hoped to induce him by degrees to advance the 


reformation, when by their pains he ſhould Income more 
% hand ont reg enlightents 
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enlightened. | For which reaſon the reformation began in 1 


England. with theſe two points, As to the others, which 
had no relation to theſe, they were not meddled with during, 
this reign, or at leaſt, but ſlightly. The reaſon is, becauſe 
Henry would never ſuffer his ſubjects to go greater lengths 
than himſelf, But to ſpeak the truth, his underſtanding 
was always directed by his intereſt. If all the changes made 
in religion in his reign be examined, they will all be found 
to concur directly to eſtabliſh an abſolute power over his 
ſubjects. That was ever the principal, and perhaps the 
ſole motive of his proceedings, when he perceived the rup- 
ture with Rome to be an admirable means to that end. Hence 
the enemies of the reformation take occaſion to ſay, it was 
eſtabliſhed in England on political views. This may be 
true, if the perſon of Henry VIII. be only conſidered. But 
it does not follow, that they who promoted and embraced it 
| acted upon the like motive. Beſides, what was the reforma- 
tion in Henry VIII's days? Only a bare renouncing of the 
- papal power, whilſt thoſe were burnt that would have carried 
it farther. So, let what will be ſaid of Henry's perſon, and 
his motives to throw off the papal yoke, I do not ſee that 
the proteſtants are much concerned to undertake his de- 
- fence. 

Henry finding that many of his ſubjects approved not his 
conduct, would have been very glad to take from them 
the pretence they uſed, of the ſentence publiſhed againſt 
him by the pope. To that purpoſe he would have engaged 
all France to join with him in procuring a revocation. But 
that method was impraCticable, and a reconciliation with the 
court of Rome no leſs ſo, He could never have reſolved to 
part with the title of head of the church of England, and 
the pope would never have conſented to an agreement, 
: unleſs things were reſtored to their antient ſtate. So Henry 
ſeeing himſelf obliged to purſue his point, reſolved to over- 
- come by force, the obſtinacy of ſuch of his ſubjects as re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to the laws lately enacted. But on the other 
hand, deſiring to purge himſelf of the imputation of Hereſy, 

wherewith he was charged, he affected to puniſh ſeverely 


| thoſe that embraced the new opinions. In this fort of me- 


dium, which pleaſed neither party, he paſſed the reſidue of 
his days. But this is ſaying too little. It muſt be further 
added, that conſidering himſelf as a pattern for his ſubjects, 
de compelled them to keep within the ſame bounds, and 
4 would not ſuffer them to beliove more or leſs than himſelf, Ie 
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1535. l[t was impoſlible that after ſuch a reſolution Henry ſliould 
not live in a continual miſtruſt of his ſubjects, which ob- 
liged him to have always an eye upon what paſſed in the 
kingdom. Moreover, he had likewiſe to guard againſt the 
emperor's attacks, who had openly threatened him. He 
was ſenſible, if he were once engaged in a war, thoſe that 
durſt not look him in the face during his proſperity, would 
not ſcruple to declare againſt him, if his arms were unſucceſ. 
ful. The king of Scotland his nephew was the perſon moft 
to be feared. As for the king of France, who profeſſed 
himſelf his friend, and indeed was much obliged to him, 
he had ſhown too plainly how ſelf-intereſted his friendſhip 
was to be relied on. They both intended to imbroil the 
emperor, but with different views. Each meant to mike 
his ally ſubfervient to his deſigns, and to improve the ad. 
vantages which flowed from their union. Thus Henry fav WF © P* 
no = e but in his own ſubjects, among whom however ve 
there were many male- contents. But as he had acted t ne 
ſome time with great haughtineſs, he found, if he relaxed on 
this occaſion, it would certainly be aſcribed either to his 
ſcruples, or to a ſenſe of his weakneſs, than which nothing 
could be more prejudicial to him. This conſideration joined 
to his ſtern and haughty.temper, rendered him altogether un- 
tractable. From thenceforward he became fierce, cruel, in- 
ſenſible of his people's calamities, and executing withou: 
mercy, the laws diftated by himſelf to his parliament, In 
ſhort, he may, in ſome manner be ſaid, to be no longer the 
ſame king that had before reigned. All that can be 4. 
ledged in his vindication, is, that he was often provoked bj 
perſons, who, endeavouring to alienate the hearts of he 
ſubjects, attacked him in the moſt ſenſible part, becauſe 6s 

whole reliance was upon the aſſiſtance of his peop!e. 
Reaſon of It will doutleſs, be ſurprizing to fee in this reign th: 
br great Engliſh fo patient and ſubmiſſive to their ſovereign's pics 
ubmiſſion of = | PR 5 
the Engliſh ſure, that hardly do we find, from the beginning of the & 
to Henry, fair of the divorce, that the parliament retuied him any tag 
though his demands were very extraordinary. But it is e 
to diſcover the reaſon. Religion was the ſole cauſe. In 
king, as it was obſerved, kept a fort of medium With rept 
to religion. But as no man could believe it poſüble 1. 
him to remain long in that ſituation, thoſe who deſired beg 
reformation, imagined they could not do better than com 
ply with him in all things, to induce him to advance t. o 
degrees. In like manner, the friends of the old rel gd 


ſeeing ſuch beginnings, were afraid he would proceed, ® 
> 8 2 | th 
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their oppoſition but make him finiſh his work the ſooner. 1535. 


So, each party ſtriving to gain him to their intereſt, ther = 


reſulted for him an authority which none of his predeceſſors 


had ever enjoyed, and which he could not have uſurped in 
agany other circumſtances, without hazarding his crown. But 


both parties were alike deceived. Henry kept in the ſame 


medium all the reſt of his life, and made them both feel the 


fatal effects of that abſolute power they had ſo eaſily ſuf- 
fered him to aſſume. It is true, he was always fo prudent, as 


not to act contrary to law. 
to procure ſuch laws as he pleaſed, and then executed them 
without mercy. 


But he made uſe of his power 


This will frequently be ſeen in the ſequel, 
But after ſhowing Henry's character and motives, his aCtions 


muſt be related, which will confirm what has been obſerved. 


Though the acts concerning the king's marriage and the _ monies 
ecome 


papal power, bore the ſeal of the publick authority, they were 


Among all the 


attempts to blacken him in the minds of the people. 


They 


could not bear his ſetting himſelf up in the pope's place, 
whom they had always conſidered, and ſtill did conſider as 


their true head, notwithſtanding the ſtatutes made againſt 


him. Theſe were the men that cauſed the pretended Kentiſh 
propheteſs to ſay, if the king put away queen Catherine, and 
married another, he ſhould die in a month, and come to a 
tragical end. A Franciſcan, named Peto, preaching before Inſolence of 
the king *, was ſo hardy as to tell him to his face, «That Francite 
God's judgments were ready to fall upon his head: that 81 
„he was always ſurrounded with a croud of lying pro- Buraet, 


„ phets, who foretold him good ſucceſs. But for himſelf, 


: 


* like another Micaiah, he warned him that the dogs ſhould 
lick his blood, as they had done Ahab's.“ The friar's 
inſolence and the daily reports of the invectives which were 
every where ſpread againſt him, provoked him extremely 
againſt them, as well as againſt thoſe that had the boldneſs 


At Greenwich, where Henry re- 
H ded moſt in ſummer, The king bore 
x to $ inſolence patiently ; but, to un- 
Peceive the People, procured Dr. Cur - 
Du to preach the next Sunday, who 
gfified the king's proceedings, and 
Wondemned Peto, as a rebel, a flander- 
= dog, and a traitor, Peto was 
Pae to Canterbury, but Elfen, ano- 
Vo Lis VI, 


ther friar of the ſame houſe, interrupts 
ed him, and ſaid, he was one of the 
lying prophets, that ſought by adultery, 
to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
And yet, nothing more was done do 
theſe rwo friars, than that they were 
convened before the council, and re- 
buked for their infolence? Stow, p. 562, 
Burnet, tom. 1 p. 151. 

Cc to 


= . = od t 
very far from being univerſally approved. As they were the dom, 


not aſcribed ſo much to the two houſes as to the King, on 
bim it was that the whole blame was caſt. 
| male-contents, the monks were the moſt open, by their 
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1535. to ſpeak opprobriouſly of the acts of parliament. He yz; 
however very patient for ſome time, imagining that the 
people would at length be calmed. But when he ſaw the 
did not ceaſe to aſperſe him with all ſorts of calumnies, |; 
called a council to conſider how he ſhould behave toward; 
thoſe who affected to contradict the laws and ſpeak cvil o 
Debate of him. Some of the council were for taking no notice of these 
3 offences, for fear too great a ſeverity ſhould have a quite 
king was to Contrary effect to what he deſired *, But others repreſented 
behave. to him the ill conſequence of ſuch a conduct. They ſhowed 
Herbert. him, that theſe people's atm was to ſtir up the Sens againk 
him, to give the biſhop of Rome opportunity to aſſert hi; 
pretended authority, and therefore they were for putting 
It is refolved the Jaws in execution with the an rigor, The king 
ro put the himſelf was of this opinion, as moſt agreeable to his fert 
execution, and ſtern temper, which could not bear contradiction, Be. 
ſides, he ſaw to what he ſhould be reduced in the end, i 
his enemies ſucceeded in their deſign to render him odiou 
to the people. It is not therefore very ſtrange, that ſeeing 
himſelf thus provoked, he reſolved to treat with rigor tholk 

who laboured with all their power to ruin him. 
Priors and The reſolution being taken of executing the laws without 
monks exe- mercy, certain priors, monks, and others, who had been 


cuted with F 
— pro- too free with the new ſtatutes, were apprehended, tried, an 


| teſtants, executed, according to the utmoſt rigor of the ſame laws“ 
Hall. But at the ſame time, the king fearing leſt this ſeverity 
Stow. JENS. | 
Burnet, {hould be aſcribed to the inclination, he was charged with, 


Strype, for the new religion, affected to uſe the ſame rigor to thoſ 
— who had openly embraced the reformation, and put them 
5 to death with the others. At laſt to Keep every one i 
awe by an example which ſhould make the boldeſt tren. 
ble, he reſolved to deliver up to the rigor of the law, Filter 
and More, then priſoners in the Tower u. To that end, 


s They thought that impriſonment, Tyburn, The Proteſtants put to death, 
baniſhment, ot the like, was puniſh- were, John Frith, a man of great leart- 
ment enough for thoſe, whe, confeſ= ing, and Andrew Hewet, on July 2% 
fing the king's ſupreme authority in all 1534. As allo nineteen men and fix 
temporal matters, did, out of ſcrupu- women, born in Holland. Theſe ver 
loſity rather than malice, oppoſe the burnt, Hall, fol. 225, 226. S!9%? 
reſt, Herbert, p. 182. 571. Burnet, tom. 1. 166, &c. 38. 

t Namely, the prior ot the Charter- Fox, tom. XI. 1 
Houſe in London, the priors of Ex- u Fiſher was hardly uſed; his god 
ham, and Benall, a monk of Sion, and being ſeized, he had only ſome old rap 
E vicar of Thiſtleworth, on left him to cover him, and he Was bes 

y 4.3 and three monks of the ther well ſupplied with diet not other 
Charter-Houſe, on July 18, 1535. neceſſaries. Burnet, tom. I. p. 150, 
They were all drawn and quartered at wh 

| | nel 
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Fiſher was required to take the oath of ſupremacy, it being 1535. 
ſuppoſed he would refuſe it, as he did indeed. About the &— 
ſame time Paul III. created him cardinal, though he had Fifter is 
declared that if the cardinal's hat was laid at his feet, he 238 
would not ſtoop to take it up. But the pope, whoſe aim T. I. p. 155, 
was to encourage ſuch as oppoſed the king, conferred how- 353: 
ever that dignity upon him, with the pompous elogy, that 1 
he conſidered him as the cardinal of cardinals. This un- The pope 
ſeaſonable honour haſtened in all likelihood Fiſher's death, makes him 
who being *condemned, was executed the 22d of June, a * cardinal. 


month after his being made cardinal, and ſome days before 
After Sir Thomaz 


* nnr — vs * 1 
„ 


that, Sir Thomas More being required to take the ſame 


5 the hat, ſent him by the pope, came to London *. 


; oath, refuſed to anſwer, ſaying, The act of parliament is Ha. 


More exe- 
cuted. 


4e like a ſword with two edges. for if a man anſwer one Burnet. 
* © way, it will deſtroy the foul, and if he anſwer another, 


&« jt will deſtroy the body.” Upon his refuſal, he was con- 
demned and executed, He was a man of great learning, 
and excellent parts, but ſo addicted to jeſting, that even 


the preſence of death could not make him lay aſide his 


- uſual facetiouſneſs x. 


cuted, he had laid his head on the block to receive the mor- 
tal blow, he perceived his beard was got under his chin: 
> whereupon haſtily riſing up, he bid the executioner ſtay a 
little till he had put his beard afide, ſince having committed 


Herbert, 


Strype. 


When upon the point of being exe- Hall, 


no treaſon it was not juſt it ſhould be cut off ?, | 

1 Whilſt 1 
Jy 

V Burnet ſays, the hat came no would never change for a better: he 1 

* nearer him than Picardy, He was uſed to ſay his church was his wife, | 

brought to his trial on the 15th of and he would never part with her be- 

June. The lord chancellor, the duke cauſe ſhe was poor, Burnet, tom, I. 

of Suffolk, and ſome other lords, to- p. 384. 

- gether with the judges, ſat upon him x When he was going up the ſtairs of 

by a commiſſion of oyer and terminer. the ſcaffold, obſerving they were weak, | 

He was beheaded in the eightieth year he defired one of the ſheriff's officers 4 

3 of his age, on Tower-bill, and his to give him his hand to help him up, 44 

head was ſet up on London- bridge. His and faid, when I come down again, | | 

by boly was firſt buried in Barking Jet me ſhift for myſelf, as well as I * 

church- yard, and afterwards taken up can. Alſo, when he was firſt com- 


and interred with More's in the Tower, 
4 He was many years confeſſor to the 
f king s grandmother, the counte c. of 
= Richmond, It was believed, that he 
© perſuaded her to found her two colle- 
Sts in Cambridge, and upon that ac- 
count was choſen chancellor of that 
Rin. Henty VII. gave him the 
5 r of Rocheſter, Which he, fol- 
Pin the rule of the primitive church, 


mitted to the Tower, one of the offi- 
ce!s, demanding his upper garment 
(that is his gown) for his fee, Sir Tho- 
mas taking off his cap, gave it him, 
ſaying, that was the uppermoſt gar- 
ment he had. Hall, fol. 226. 

On the firſt of July, Sir Thomas 
More was brought to his trial, and be- 
headed on the 6th, in the fifty third 
year of his age, Though be was af- 
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Wa kept ſome correſpondence with fir 


Paul II. 
excommuni- 
cates Henry 
withoutpub- 
liſhing the 
bull. 
Herbert, 
Burnet, 


Embaſly to 
the prote- 
ſtants of 
Germany, 
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Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, pope Paul III. ſtil! 
Granny Caflali, who was 

at Rome though without character. The pope earneſtly 
wiſhed, that ſome expedient might be found to heal the breach 
made by Clement VII's too great precipitation, and conferred 
from time to time with Caſſali. But when news came of the 
execution of the monks and of Fiſher and More, for denying 
the king's ſupremacy, he deſpaired of ſucceeding. He per- 
ceived there was no more ceremony to be uſed, fince all re- 
2 for him was thrown aſide in England, and a ſettled de- 
ign ſhown of ſupporting what had been done. So, to main- 
tain the honour of his fee, he drew up a thundering bull, 
excommunicating Henry and abſolving his ſubjects from their 


oath. Moreover, he ordered all the eccleſiaſticks to depart | 


his dominions and the nobility to take up arms againſt him, 
He put the kingdom under an interdict, and forbid all chri- 
ſtians to have any commerce with the Engliſh. He annulled 
all the treaties made by foreign princes with Henry before his 
marriage with Anne Bullen, declaring their iſſue already born, 
or to be born, illegitimate, Mean while, as he was ſenſi— 
ble, theſe ſpiritual thunders would produce no great effect, 
unleſs ſupported with temporal arms, which were not yet 
ready, he deferred the publiſhing of this bull to a more con- 
venient ſeaſon, 

But though the bull was not publiſhed, as no great care 
was taken to conceal it, it quickly came to Henry's know- 
ledge. Whereupon he reſolved to join with the proteſtants 


of Germany *, and keep the emperor employed in that coun- 


terwards ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to the 
intereſt and paſſions of the popiſh cler - 
Ev, and even aſſiſted them in all their 
cruelties, yet in his youth he had freer 
thoughts of things, as appears by his 
Utopia, where he ſeems to borrow the 
diſguiſe of a romance, only to declare 
his mind with greater freedom : he 
tells us, the Utopians allow liberty of 
conſcience, and force their religion up- 
en no body: that they hinder none 
from a ſober enquiry into truth, nor 
uſe any violence upon the account of a 
different belief, He was, ſays Burnet, 
no divine at all, neither did he know 
any thing of antiquity, heyond the 
quotations in the canon law, and in 
the maſter of ſentences, Nor was he 
converſant at all in the critical learn- 
ing upon the ſcripture ; but his pecu- 
liar excellency in writing was, that he 


had a natural eaſy expreſſion, and pre- 
ſented all the opinions of popery, with 
their fair fide to the reader, diſguiſing 
the black fide of them with neat art; 
and had upon all occaſions great ſtote 
of pleaſant tales, which he applied 
wittily enough. But for juſtice, con- 
tempt of money, humility, and a true 
generoſity of mind, he was an exam- 
ple to the age in which he lived. He 
is ſaid to have but one hundred pounds 
a year when he reſigned the chancellor- 
ſhip. Burnet, tom. I, p. 355. and 
tom. III. p. 29. Herbert, p. 184. 

2 And the rather, becauſe the pope 
declared, he would give away England 
to ſome of the German catholick prin- 
ces, being unwilling to increaſe there- 
with the power of France or Spain, 
Herbert, p. 184. 


try. 
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try. He diſpatched therefore Edward Fox to the league of 1535. 

Smalcald * whilſt Francis I. made uſe for the ſame purpoſe of. 

William du Bellai lord of Langeais. But it was very diffi- Herbert. 

cult for a good and hearty union to be formed between theſe T. III. 111. 4 

two monarchs and the proteſtants of Germany. The proteſ- Strype. | 

tants meant only to preſerve the liberty of profeſſing their re- | 

ligion unmoleſted, whereas the ſole aim of Francis and Henry 

was to excite them againſt the emperor, without any regard 

to the proteſtant religion, which they were perſecuting in 

their kingdoms. It is true, to gain the proteſtants, they 

feigned an inclination for their religion, and a deſire to eſta- 

bliſh it in their dominions. Nay, Henry very much im- 

proved the conformity of his ſentiments with theirs concern- 

ing the papal authority. But the rigour wherewith theſe 

two monarchs treated ſuch of their ſubjects as had embraced i 

the new religion, deſtroyed whatever their ambaſſadors could 0 5 

ſay. For this reaſon the proteſtants always inſiſted upon ; 

ſettling the points which concerned religion, and continued 

to require that Henry ſhould openly declare for the Augſburg 

confeſſion, that their union might be built on a folid founda- 

tion. Henry feigned to approve of what they propoſed, and 

to make them believe it the more, wiſhed them to ſend ſome 

of their divines to confer with thoſe of England. But he 4 

never really intended to conform himſelf to their notions. He | 

rather wanted the Germans as well as the Engliſh to learn | 

of him what they were to believe. And for this cauſe the if 

project of the propoſed union was never executed. Howe- 'M 

ver, this negotiation made the pope and the emperor very un- ; i 

ealy, who plainly ſaw that in attacking Henry there was | 

danger of really engaging him to unite wich the league of 

Smalcald. || 
But Henry did not depend ſo much upon foreign aſſiſtance Henry lays | 

as upon his own ſtrength. Mean while, as his ſubjects were _ 1 

daily corrupted by the monks, who inſinuated to them that fuppreſon | 

he was going to overturn all religion, he reſolved to take all of the ma- i 

poſſible precautions to prevent the pernicious deſigns of theſe 3 tl 

dangerous adverſaries, To this end it was moved in the Burget. ' 3h 

council, whether it would not be proper to ſuppreſs at once 1 

all the monaſteries. This queſtion was debated with great Divers opi- 6 

warmth, by reaſon of the two contrary parties in the coun- ben, 

cil. Cranmer and Cromwell looked upon the ſuppreſſion of : 

the monaſteries as a great ſtep to the reformation. But on 


—— — won 
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* With doctor Hethe. Earns had tom. III. p. 110, Strype's Mem. tom. 
been ſent thither before. See Burnet, I. p. 225, 
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He orders 
the monaſ- 
teries to be 
viſited, 
Burnet. 

T. I. p. 182. 
Herbert. 
Strype. 


and leaves 
the manage- 
ment to 
Cromwell, 
Burnet, 
Herbert, 


Hall, 
Hollingſh. 
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the other hand, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter, Lincoln and others, who had with reluctance ſub- 
ſcribed to what had been done againſt the pope, could not 
reſolve to conſent to the ſuppreſſion. They ſaw, after that, 
the kingdom would be irrecoverably loft to the pope, with- 
out reckoning that the diſſolution of the monaſteries might 
produce yet greater effects with regard to religion. The king 
having heard the arguments on both fides, found he ſhould 
not be able to ſuppreſs the monaſteries all at once, without 
giving offence to the greateſt part of his ſubjects. He reſol- 
ved therefore with himſelf to accompliſh it by degrees, and 
therefore to begin with a thing abſolutely neceſſary, namely, 
to remove the people's prejudice in favour of the monks. To 
that end, he ordered a general viſitation of the monaſteries, 
to know perfectly the titles of their eſtates, the behaviour of 
the friars and nuns, how the rules of each order were ob- 
ſerved, and other things of the like nature, He did not 
queſtion, this viſitation would diſcover ſeveral conſiderable 
abuſes, which being made publick would ſenſibly diminiſh 
the people's veneration for the religious, and pave the way to 
his deſign. He was extremely incenſed with the monks, 
whom he looked upon as diſturbers of his repoſe. On the 
other hand, the hopes of proſting by their eſtates did not 
a little contribute without doubt towards his puſhing the at- 
fair with great earneſtneſsd. Thomas Cromwell was cho- 
ſen to manage the inquiry by the name of viſitor general. 
This choice was a plain indication of the king's intent, ſince 
he employed a perſon who was utterly averſe to the monks. 
Cromwell having appointed ſubſtitutes or commiſſioners © gave 
them very particular inſtructions under eighty ſix articles, 
and the viſitation began in October. It may be eaſily judged 
that among ſo great a number of monaſteries as were in the 
kingdom, moſt of which had never been viſited but very neg- 
ligently, many were found abounding with irregularities, 4s 
well in reſpect of the lives of the friars and nuns, as in re- 
gard to the obſervance of the rule, and the management of 
the temporalities. The viſitors, who were not their friends, 
and doubtleſs had orders to terrify them, told them, they 


b He wanted money upon ſeveral ac- his ports, and to build new harbours, 
counts; chiefly, as he apprehended a Burnet, tom, I. p. 189. 
war from the emperor, the moſt pow- c Particularly Richard Leighton, 


' erful prince then in the world, and Thomas Lee, and William Petre, doc- 


who had large fleets of his own; there- tors of law, doctor John Londen dean 
fore, to ſecure himſelf againſt his at- of Wallingford, &c, Herbert, p. 186. 
*2cKs, he judged it neceſſary to fortity Burnet, tom, I. p. 183. 


were 
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were going to be expoſed to the king's utmoſt ſeverity, and 1535. 
the rigour of the law. Then, they ſuggeſted to them, tha 
to fave themſelves harmleſs and withal to hide their diſorders, 
the beſt way was to reſign their houſes to the king 4, who 
upon that conſideration would take care to provide for each 
in particular, A good number of priors being terrified by Several 
the viſitors, choſe to follow their advice, their monks agreeing bots way 
to it, ſome to avoid puniſhment, others to enjoy their liberty, 3 
and ſome for want of reſolution to reſiſt *, The reports of houſes to the 
the commiſſioners were publiſhed, that all might be ſatisfied, bins. 
the king had not without reaſon and neceſſity ordered this The 1 
neral viſitation. The truth is, in ſome monaſteries were of the vif- 

diſcovered monſtrous diforders and horrible crimes, not only tation is 
with reſpect to the debaucheries of the friars and nuns, but — 
chiefly on the account of the images and relicks, for which 
a ſhameful trade was driven to enrich the monaſteries by che- 
riſhing the people's ſuperſtition . This occaſioned an or- The king 
dinance of the king, who, as ſupreme head of the church 2 

. . monXxs leave 
of England, diſcharged from their vows ſuch as were pro- to quit their 


felled under four and twenty years of age, and allowed all monaſteries. 


Hollingſh. 


the reſt to quit their houſes, and live like ſeculars if they S 
But as moſt were accuſtomed to an udle life, 


pleaſed k. 


4 Before this, namely, on February 
24, 1533, the priory of the Trinity, 
or Chriſt church, near Aldgate, in Lon- 
don, was ſuppreſſed, and the lands and 
church plate thereto belonging, given 
to Sir Thomas Audley the high chan- 
cellor, Stow, p. 560, 

© The firſt ſurrender was by the ab- 
bot of Langden in Kent, on Novem- 
ber 13. (Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 555.) 
who, upon doctor Leighton's break - 
ing open his door on a ſudden, was 
found in bed with a whore, who went 
in the habit of a lay brother. This 
ſurrender was followed by that of the 
priory of Folkſton, November 15; on 
the 16th, of that of Dover; and on 
February 21, 1536, of that of Bil- 
ſingtoun, all three in Kent. As alſo 
of Merton in Yorkſhire, February q, of 
Tilty in Eſſex, and of Hornby in York - 
ſhire, March 23. The original of theſe 
and the other ſurrenders are in the 
augmentation office. Burnet, tum. I. 
p. 191. 

They found great factions in the 
houſes, and barbarous cruelties exer- 


ciſed by one faction againſt another, as 


either of them prevailed. They were 
all extremely addicted to idolatry and 
ſuperſtitian. In ſome they found in- 
ſtruments and other tools for multiply- 
ing and coining, But for the lewdneſs 
of the confeſſors of nunneries, and the 
great corruption of that ſtate, whole 
houſes being found almoſt all with 
child; for the diſſoluteneſs of abbots 
and the other monks and friars, not 
only with harlots but married women 
and for their unnatural luſts and other 
brutiſh practices: theſe, ſays Burnet, 
are not fit to be ſpoken of, much leſs 
enlarged on in a work of this nature, 
The full report of this viſitation is loſt ; 
yet Burnet ſaw an extract of a part of 
it concerning one hundred forty four 


houſes, that contains abominations in 


it equal to any that were in Sodom, 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 191. 

s The men, if in orders, were to 
have a prieſt's habit given them, and 
forty ſhillings in meney; the nuns 
were to have only a gown, ſuch as ſe - 
cular women wore. Some however for 
ſurrendering their houſes got ſmall pen- 
ſions. Herbert. Stow, Po 572. ; 


Cc4 and 
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1535, and perceived when they forſook their monaſteries they ſhould 
be forced to work for their livelihood, the liberty given 


them by the king produced no great effect. Beſides, there 
were doubtleſs _—__ who out of conſcience thought not 
O5 | 


p proper to uſe it. Henry was obliged to take other 
meaſures, 

Change of It was but this year that cardinal Campegio loſt the bi- 

ſomebiſhops. 


AQ. Pub. ſhoprick of Saliſbury, which was given to Nicholas Shax- 
XIV. p. 550, ton a friend to the reformers. Shortly after, the ſce of 
552, 553, Worceſter was taken from Ghinucci an Italian, and con- 
Burnet. ferred on Hugh Latimer, great friend of Cranmer. Join 


2 is Hilſey was promoted to the fee of Rocheſter, vacant b 
the death of Fiſher, and Edward Fox to that of Here- 
ford. | 


Henry tries Among all the king's enemies, or enviers, none gave him 
© NN more uneaſineſs than his nephew the king of Scotland, aud 
Scotland co not without reaſon. During the whole time of that prince's 
renounce the Minority, Henry had fomented the troubles of Scotland, and 
pe. even ſhown that his deſigns tended to become maſter of that 
09: nag kingdom. James was fuliy informed, and though he ſhowed 
r great regard for the king his uncle, he let him ſee however 
he did not conſider him as a friend. Henry therefore was in 

danger, that if the innovations in religion cauſed diſturbances 

in the kingdom, the king of Scotland would take occaſion 

to be revenged by aſſiſting the male- contents. This fear was 

the more juſt, as the emperor knowing the king of Scotland's 
diſpoſition, had already laboured to infpire him with ſuſpici- 

ons and jealouſies of France and England, Nay, he would 

have concluded a league with him, as I obſerved, had not 

Francis broken his meaſures by procuring a peace between 

England and Scotland. But notwithſtanding the peace, Hen- 

ry was always in diſtruſt of that quarter. So, to make him- 

ſelf eaſy, he formed the project to inſtill into the king of Scot- 

land the reſolution to follow his example, and renounce the 

pope's obedience, He conſidered this as a ſure means to pre- 

ſerve between the two kingdoms a ſtrict union, which would 

be very advantageous in his preſent circumſtances. He ſent 

him therefore in the firſt place a long letter d, declaring the 

He demands reaſons of his conduct with regard to the pope. Then, he 
interview. diſpatched an ambaſſador i to propoſe an interview, fancying 


that a conference with him would produce a greater effect 


r A AA _ CCM) - 


k By Willam Barlow, biſhop elect i William Howard brother of the 


of St. Aſaph, and Thomas Holcroft, duke of Norfolk. Herbert, p. 184. 
Herbert, p. 184. | | 


than 
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than whatever he ſhould ſay to him by letter or embaſly, But 1535. 
though the reformation had already crept into Scotland, James 
had no inclination to embrace it. So, the eccleſiaſticks about 
his perſon eaſily diſſwaded him from accepting the interview, 
where they were afraid ſome things might paſs very prejudicial 
to their religion. Mean while, James, not being willing o- 
penly to refuſe the conference deſired by the king his uncle, 
gave him hopes of his conſent, after certain difficulties, pur- 
poſely raiſed, were removed. But at the ſame time he de- 
manded of the pope a brief, to forbid his having any interview 
with the king of England. When the brief came, he gave James ex- 
the king his uncle notice of it. who having prepared for his cuſes bimſelf 
journey, was extremely offended at this refuſal. Hence ſprung the pies 
a quarrel between them, which I ſhall have occaſion to men- prohibition. 
tion hereafter. 

Before I conclude the year 1535, I muſt not forget to re- Death of the 
late an event which very much changed the face of the affairs duke of 
of Europe. I mean the death of Franceſco Sforza duke of Herbert. 
Milan, which happencd in the month of October. As that 
prince left no iſſue by Catherine of Denmark the emperor's 
neice, whom he had Jately married, the duchy of Milan as 
fief of the empire, was fallen to the emperor to be diſpoſed 
of as he pleaſed. So, the fears and jealouſies of the pope, Theemperor 
the king of France and the Venetians, were revived on this {975 nat to 


. intend to 
occaſion ; each of theſe powers having cauſe to fear the em- teep that 


peror would keep Milan for himſelf, or give it to his brother duchy. 
the king of the Romans. In that caſe, Italy would of courſe 

fall again into ſlavery, and the king of France loſe his hopes 

of recovering that duchy, To make them caſy, the cmperor 
declared he had no deſign to keep Milan, but intended to 
preſent ſome prince with it, who ſhould cauſe no ſuſpicion 

to thoſe that were concerned to preſerve the peace of Italy. 
Afterwards, he wiſely made ule of it for a lure to amuſe the 

king of France. But in reality he never deſired to diſpoſſeſs 
himſelf of it &. 


*. 


k This year, Wales, which had hi- his court to cut their hair ſhort, and 


therto been only a province to the Eng- 
liſh nation, was incorporated, united, 
and annexed for ever to the realm of 
England. Statut. 27 Hen, VIII. c. 
26. John Owen began this vear 


to make braſs cannons, being the firſt 


that made this kind of artillery in Eng- 
land, The $th of May, king 
Henry commanded all perſons about 


to ſet them an example, he cauſed his 


own to be cut; and likewiſe began to 
wear his beard knotted, and was no 
more ſhaved. Auguſt 16, the 
king's tables at the Meuſe (fo called 
becauſe the king's hawks were there 
mewed and kept) were burnt down. 
Hall, fol. 225. Stow, p. 571. 
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Queen Catherine ended her days the beginning of the year 


LAs 1530!. Though her virtue had gained her an univerſal eſ- 


Death of 
queen Ca- 
therine, 
Herhert, 
Stow, 
Burnet, 


Parliament 
meets, 


teem, ſhe died however little lamented by the publick, be- 
cauſe ſhe equally embaraſled her friends and enemies. Before 
ſhe expired, ſhe dictated a very tender letter to the king, who 
ſeemed to be extremely moved with it n. But in all appear- 
ance his grief was of no long continuance. He was very 
fond of her when firſt married, her mildneſs and modeſty ha- 
ving a greater influence upon him than ſhe could expect from 
her beauty, which was not extraordinary, In time, his af- 
fection abating, he treated her with indifference, though al- 
ways with much civility. At laſt, after he had reſolved to 
put her away, her obſtinate refuſal} to comply with his will 
made him conſider her as an enemy. Accordingly he uſed 
her rigorouſly when the ſentence of divorce was pronounced, 
even to the not ſuffering her to keep ſervants who treated 
her as a queen. At laſt he publickly forbid to give her 
that title, though he was forced to connive at her diſobedi- 
ence. 

The parliament meeting the 4th of February finiſhed the 
work begun, by aboliſhing every thing relating to the pope's 
power, not to leave the leaſt pretence to acknowledge his 
authority, But the king had a farther view, namely, to 
ſuppreſs the monaſteries, as well to be revenged of the 
monks and prevent their ill deſigns, as to procure their eſ- 
tates. In all appearance, the late viſitation of the monaſ- 
tries had convinced him that the monks were as unſervice- 
able to religion, as prejudicial to his affairs in his preſent cit- 
cumſtances. 


1 On the Sth of January at Kim- 
bolton, in the fiftieth year of her age, 
thirty three years after ſhe came into 
England, In her will, ſhe appointed 
her body to be buried in a convent of 
Obſervants, who had done and ſuffer- 
ed moſt for her, but the king ordered 
it to be laid in the abby-church of 
Peterborough, which he afterwards 
converted to a cathedral, Stow, p. 572. 
QueenAnne Bullen wore yellow for the 
morning. Hall, fol. 227. 

m In the title ſhe called him, My 
% moſt dear lord, king, and huſband,” 


and concluded with ſaying, ** I make 


„this vow, that mine eyes deſire you 
above all things, . She adviſed him 
*« to look to the health of his ſoul, 
<«« She forgave him all the troubles he 


te had caft her into. She recommend- 
ed their daughter Mary to him, de- 
tc firing he would be a loving father 
«© to her. She alſo defired he would 
© provide matches for her maids, who 
« were but three; and that he would 
„give her ſervants one year's wages 
% more than was due to them. She 
was a devout and pious princeſs, and 
led a ſevere life. In her greatneſs ſhe 
wrought much with her own hand, 
and kept her women well employed a- 
bout her, as appeared when the two 
legates came once to ſpeak with her, 
She came out to them with a ſkein of 
ſilk about her neck, and told them ſhe 
had been within at work with her 
maids. Few ſuch queens now-a-days ! 


Burnet, tom, I, p, 192, 
As 
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As among the conſtitutions obſerved in the church of Eng- 1536. ' 
land, there were not a few that had a manifeſt relation to-. A: 
the papal] authority, it was abſolutely neceſſary to annull them Reaſons of 1 
and make others, which ſhould have for foundation the king's agg sg 7 
ſupremacy. The parliament had already paſſed an act, em- conſtitu- 
powering the king to nominate thirty two commiſſioners to tions, 
examine ſuch as were to be aboliſhed, But the king had 
not haſtened the nomination, becauſe by this confuſion, his 
authority was much more extenſive. Indecd, the papal pow- 
er was aboliſhed by act of parliament, and yet it ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted in the conſtitutions, which not being abrogated threw 
the dert into great perplexities becauſe they knew not what 
to do. But this was what the king deſired, that the clergy 
might be more at his devotion, ſince he could equally proſe- 
cute them as guilty, whether they did or did not obſerve them. | | 
The parliament taking this contrariety into conſideration | | 
would have cured it, by confirming the power formerly gi- | 
ven the king, to appoint commiſſioners to alter theſe conſti- | 
tutions. This was a fort of reproach for his negligence in that 
reſpect. But he feigned not to mind it, and left the affair in 1 
the ſame ſtate it was *. | | 
He had another thing in his thoughts which affected him A for ſup- 
much more, namely, to execute his deſign upon the monks. avon 
. 8 nNai- 
In this ſeſſion, he repreſented to the parliament, that the teries. 
great number of monaſteries in the kingdom were a burden to Att. Pub, | 
the ſlate, and earneſtly defired them to remedy the evil by XIV. p. 575. [14 
ſuch means as they ſhould judge proper. Whereupon it was | 
enacted, That all houſes of two hundred pounds a year aid | 7 
| 


4 —— 
= 


under ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and their eftects given to the 


Of this fort there were three hundred ſeventy ſix, — 
tow, 


Hollingſh. 


king ©. 
and a revenue of thirty two thoutand pounds a year fell to 
the crown, with above a hundred thuutand pounds worth of 
plate, goods, ornaments of the churches, and the like. A Court of 
new court was erected, called the court of the augmentation eee | 
of the king's revenue, which was to take cognizance of all Bunet. | 
matters concerning this new acquiſition ?. The erecting of 

| a court 


n About this time, king Henry ap- June 16, 1535, to the biſhops of Meath 


pointed an office for all eccleſiaſtical 
matters, and ordered a ſeal to be cut. 
The archbiſhop -of Canterbury's title 
was alſo in corrvocation ordered to be 
altered: inſtead of legate of the apo- 
ſolick- ſee, he was to be called, metro- 
politan and primate. Burnet, tom, 111, 
p. 104. (RS 

0 A commiſſion was alſo directed, on 


and Kildare, to ſohn Allen maſter of the 
rolls, Gerard Ailmer chief baron of the 
Exchequer, and tome others, impow- 
ering them to ſuppreſs the monaſteries 
in Ircland. Rymer's Fed, tom, XIV. 


P. 551 
p The court was to conſiſt of a chan- 


cellor, a treaſurer, an attorney and ſol- 


licitor, ten auditors, ſeventeen receiv- 
ers, 
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1539. a court for ſo ſmall an income was a clear evidence, the king 
had no deſign to ſtop there, but intended to ſcize the revenues 
of all the monaſteries in the kingdom . 

The convocation fitting, as uſual, at the ſame time with 
the parliament, a motion was made there that there ſhould 
be a tranſlation of the bible in Engliſh, to be ſet up in all 
churches, and the ſame was approved of. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, the king's intent was only to ſhow the people, there 
was nothing Parry to the holy ſcriptures in what was done 
againſt the pope. But Cranmer, Cromwell, and the reſt of 
the reformers had much farther views. They hoped, when 
the bible was in the hands of the people, they would fee 
their crror in many other things which hitherto had been 
deemed eſſential to religion. But they took care to hide their 
deſigns from the king, knowing how contrary they were to 
his. Henry was abſolutely againſt all reformation of doc- 
trine, and conſequently they were to bring him inſenſibly and 
by degrees to what they deſired, They partly ſucceeded, 
but they fell extremely ſhort of what they had expected at 
firſt. However, they thought it very conſiderable to obtain 
his conſent that it ſhould be moved in the convocation, to 
give the people the bible in Engliſh, and to have cauſed the 
The king motion to be approved. As there was then no other Eng- 
re 22 liſh verſion of the bible but Tindal's, made at Antwerp with- 

© out the publick authority, the convocation petitioned the king 
for a good tranſlation, which he was pleaſed to take upon 
himſelt “. 


Reſolution 
eo let the 
people have 
the bible in 
Engliſh, 
Burnet, 


the church of England, and after the 
laudable uſes and cuſtoms of each pa- 
riſh. 5. That all bargains and ſales of 
lands Fan be made by writing indent- 
ed, ſealed, and inrolled, in one of the 
king's courts of record at Weſtmin- 
ſter, or before the cuſtos rotulorum, 


ers, a clerk, an uſher, and a meſſen- 
ger. Beſides the preſent ones, the 
king was to have the lands of all thoſe 
houſes that had been diſſolved within a 
year before this act. Burner, tom, I. 
P. 194. 

What remarkable ſtatutes were en- 


acted during this ſeſſion, are as follows, 
1. Whereas pirates uſed to be tried af- 
ter the courſe of the civil laws, it was 
brdered, that they ſhould be tried in 
ſach places as ſhould be directed by the 
king's commiſſion, and by juries, as 
offenders at land. 2. That every per- 
ſon who hath a park, ſhall keep two 
mares thirteen hands high, for breed- 
ing foals, 3. That clerks preſented to 
benefices, ſhall not pay tenths the firſt 
year in which they pay their firſt fruits, 
4. That tithes, offerings, and other 
duties, ſhall- be paid according to the 
eccleſiaſtical aws and ordinances of 


two juſtices, and a clerk of the peace, 
of the county where the lands lie. See 
Statut. 27 Hen, 

r It is not known to whom that 
work was committed, or how they 
proceeded in it. For the account of 
theſe things has not been preſerved, 
nor conveyed to us with that care that 
the importance of the thing required. 
Yet it appears that the work was car- 
ried on at a good rate : for three years 
after this it was printed at Paris, which 
ſhows they made all convenient haſte, 
in a thing that required ſo much deli- 
beration, Burnet, tom, 1. p. 196. - 


Henry 
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Henry having obtained of the parliament all he deſired, 1 536. 
thought it time to diſſolve it, which he did the 14th f 
April. after having continued it fix years. Never had The parlia- 
parliament laſted to long ſince the beginning of the mo- gie, &- 
narchy. | Burnet. 

The care Henry took to ſecure himſelf from the cabals 
of the monks and his other domeſtick enemies, did not pre- 
vent him from thinking of his foreign affairs, and of means 
to avoid the emperor's attacks. Francis was invading Savoy, P. Daniel. 
and it was but too manifeſt that his intent was to open a pa- 
ſage into the Milaneſe. But as this was a great undertaking. 
conſidering the fituation of France, the emperor could not 
believe, he had engaged in it without being firſt ſure of Hen- 

's aſſiſtance. herefore he reſolved to uſe his utmoſt en- 

eavours to break their union. From the death of Storza, He promiſes 
he had continued a private negotiation with Francis to re- Milan to a 
ſign the duchy of Milan to one of his ſons, and acted fo art- + : 
fully that the treaty ſeemed to be very near a concluſion. y 
This could not but inſpire Henry with jealouſy. He plainly 
ſaw if the negotiation ended to the king of France's ſatisfac- 
tion, he would be regardleſs of his intereſts, On the other and offers an 
hand, the emperor no ſooner heard of the death of his aunt alliance with 
queen Catherine, but he ſent and offered Henry to renew 3 
their alliance, with a mutual oblivion of all that was pafled. * 
But leaſt he ſhould be taken at his word, he required three 
conditions, which left him the liberty to prolong the affair 
as much as he pleaſed, his aim being only to ſow diviſion be- 
tween Francis and Henry by making them ſuſpicious of each 
other. The firſt of theſe conditions was, that Henry ſhould 
be reconciled to the pope, to which end he offered his me- 
diation. By the ſecond, he demanded a powerful aſſiſtance 
againſt the Turks. By the third, that purſuant to their treaty 
in 1518, he ſhould join with him in the defence of Milan 
againſt the attacks of the French king. Henry replied, that Henry's 
what had been done againſt the pope could not be revoked : anſwer. 
that as ſoon as chriſtendom ſhould be in peace, he would act Herbert. 
againſt the infidels as became a chriſtian prince: that he was 
ready to renew his alliance with the emperor, provided it 
was done withoug prejudice to the king of France his ally, 
that being friend of both, he might be the better enabled to 
labour their reconciliation, or if he could not ſucceed, to affiſt 
him that ſhould be unjuſtly attacked : that as to the reſt, he 
refuſed not to agree with the emperor, provided he would 
own, the rupture came from him. The emperor perceiving 
Henry was upon his guard, thought not fit to puſk the affair 

3 5 any 


1 
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1536. any farther. Indeed Henry could eaſily fee, his aim was to 
Lo ſet him at variance with France, ſince at the very time theſe 
p things paſſed, Francis imparted to him the private negotiati- 
on concerning the duchy of Milan. Moreover he warned 
him, that the emperor intended to force him to return to 
the pope's obedience, and it was only upon that condition he 
offered to reſign the Milaneſe. 
Henry tries All theſe proceedings of the emperor convincing Henry 
5 79 with that he ſought occaſion to attack him, he reſolved to purſue 
e league of Pos. f a 
Smalcald. his negotiation with the proteſtants of Germany, to make 
Sleidin, him a diverſion in that country which ſhould break his mea- 
— ſures with regard to England. To the ſame end, he had 
ſent Edward Fox to them laſt year. But they would not be 
his dupes, not imagining, as he would fain have made them 
believe, that he was inclined to their faith, whilſt he order- 
The league ed their brethren to be burnt in England. So, not to be 
propoſing engaged by faint hopes to be ſubſervient to his deſigns at their 
Stad.. expence, they delivered to his ambaſſador the terms on which 
Herbert. they were willing to be ſtrictly united with him. The terms 
were, that he ſhould embrace the Augſburg confeſſion; and 
defend it with all his power in a free D : that he ſhould 
approve of no place for holding the council without their 
conſent : that if the pope called a council at his own plea- 
ſure, Henry ſhould join with them in proteſting againſt it: 
that he ſhould accept the title of protector of the league: 
that he ſhould never return to the pope's obedience : that ke 
ſhould not aſſiſt their enemies: that he ſhould find a hun- 
dred thoufand crowns for the occaſions of the league, and 
two hundred thouſand if the war laſted any time. Adding, 
that when he ſhould have declared himſelf upon theſe aiti- 
cles, they would ſend ambaſſadors and agree with him upon 
the reſt. 
he is at a Theſe propoſals threw Henry into ſome perplexity. He 
lots about ſaw, the ſole aim of the proteſtants was to ſupport their re- 
__ ligion, and that however was the thing which diſturbed him 
the leaſt, He was by no means ſatished with the Augſburg 
confeſhon, and yet he perceived, in caſe he openly rejected 
it, there was no likelihood of his being able to join with the 
league of Smalcald. On the other hand, it was his intereſt 
to continue the negotiation, as well becauſe the proteſtants 
might be ſerviceable to him, as to keep the emperor in awe 
by that conſideration. So his intereſt required that he ſhould 
favourably hear theſe propoſitions. But withal he reſolved 
to. inſert in his anſwer ſomething which ſhould afford him 
| | 3 - ©CC1lton 
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occaſion to break, if he thought proper. He replied there- 1536. 


fore, that he was willing to furniſh the ſums required, i 


caſe a league, of which he would treat with their ambatla- His anſwer. 
dors, ſhould be concluded between him and the proteſtants : _ 2085 
that though he was ſenſibe to what the title of protector of Herbert. 
the league would expoſe him, he was content to accept it, 
provided there were between him and them a conformity of 
doctrine, otherwiſe he could not engage to defend a faith, 

of whoſe truth he was not convinced : that therefore he de- 

fired them to ſend commiſſioners with powers to mitigate 

ſome articles of the Augſhurg confeſſion, which he could 

not approve. Moreover as to the ſupplies, he required that 

the engagement ſhould be mutual, whether he or they were 
attacked, In fine, he demanded an authentic approbation 

of his divorce, and their promiſe to juſtify it in a council. 

Theſe propoſals on both ſides were of a nature to keep a 

treaty long on foot. But though the members of the league 

of Smalcald ſaw no great likelihood of a ſtrict union, they The pro— 


appointed however Sturmius, Draco, Bucer, and Melanc- teftants tens 


thon to go and confer with Henry and his divines. It was _ = 


eſpecially provided in their inſtructions, that nothing ſhould 
be concluded to the prejudice of the emperor or empire. 
This negotiation was interrupted by the death of Anne Bul- 
len, which happened ſhortly aſter, and which very much al- 
tered the tace of affairs as well as the king's mind, in reſpect 

to the reformation which ſhe openly countenanced. 

The king was poſſeſſed at once with two paſſions ; a vio- The king 
lent love for Jane Seymour maid of honour to the queen *, _ in Jove 
and an extreme jealouſy of his wife © Very likely, his jea- — ang 
louſy was a conſequence of his love, When Anne Bullen's and grows 
enemies found, ſhe no longer held in the king's heart the Ras 
place ſhe had formerly enjoyed, inſtead of fearing to accuſe Bas“ 
her of unfaithfulneſs to the king, they believed it would be Herbert. 
grateful to him, who began to be himſelf unfaithful, It is 
certain the king had loſt that affection for the queen, which 
made him ſurmount ſo many obſtacles to poſſeſs her; whe- 
ther enjoyment had quenched this firſt flame, or the queen's 
indiſcretions given the king cauſe to ſuſpect her, he ſo gave 


himſelf over to jealouſy, that it was not in his power to o- 


Daughter of Sir John Seymour of 
Wolf hall in Wiltſhire, and of Eliza- 
beth daughter of Sir Henry Wentworth 
of Nettleſted in Suffolk. Dugdale's 
baron, vol. II. p. 361. 

t She miſcarried of a ſon, January 


29, this year, Stow, p. 572. This 
was thought to have made ill impreſ- 
fions on the king, who from thence 
concluded, that this marriage was diſ- 
agreeable to God; Burnet, tom. I. p. 
196. 

vercome 
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1536. 
Conn mud 
Burnet. 


Motives of 
the queen's 
enemies to 
ſacrifice her, 
Burnet, 


Burnet, 
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vercome it, or perhaps did not much endeavour it. Howe- 
ver, the occaſion was this. The queen had a great friend- 
ſhip for her brother the lord Rochford, but could not endure 
his wife, who lived very ill with her huſband and had an in- 
famous character, as will evidently appear hereafter, It was 
this lady that whiſpered in the king's ear the firſt report that 
the queen was unfaithful, and had a criminal commerce with 
her brother the lord Rochford. Theſe ſeeds ſell upon a ſoil 
already prepared to receive them. The king, now prejudi- 
ced by his paſſion for Jane Seymour, was overjoyed to find 
in the pretended unfaithfulneſs of the queen, a means to pro- 
cure the poſſeſſion of the perſon he loved. As ſoon as queen 
Anne's enemies ſaw how the king ſtood affected towards her, 
they took care to ruin her quite in his favour, by accuſing 
her of ſundry intrigues with her own domeſticks. Theſe ene- 
mies were the ſame with thoſe of the reformation. They 
imagined, ſhe had put the king upon all his proceedings 
againſt the pope, on purpoſe to favour the new religion, 
But though ſhe had not done this, it was ſufficient to hate 
her that ſhe had been the cauſe by inſpiring the king with 
love, ſince that had occaſioned Catherine's divorce, and con- 
ſequently all the innovations in religion. Policy might like- 
wiſe enter into their project. They were ſenſible, ſo long as 
Anne lived ſhe would be an invincible obſtacle to a reconci- 
liation with Rome, whereas if ſhe were dead, they hoped, 
all difficulties would be eaſily removed. The duke of Nor- 
folk inwardly burned with a defire to ſee religion again eſta- 
bliſhed upon the ſame foot it was before theſe alterations, 
though, like a good courtier, he took care not to diſcover it 
to his maſter, His quality, zeal, and credit, had made him 
head of the party of the old religion, and, as he had the 
king's ear, he could eaſily do ill offices to the contrary party. 


The king's jealouſy of the queen was too favourable an oc- 


She is ac- 
cuſed of 
adultery 
and inceſt, 
Buract, 


caſion to be neglected, ſince he could at once ſerve his par- 
ty, and make his court to his maſter. So, it is commonly 
believed, this lord contributed the moſt to the queen's ruin, 
becauſe among all her enemies, he had moſt acceſs to the 
king. But however, whether it was he or another, the king 
was inſpired with a jealouſy which threw him into a fort ©: 
fury. This is not very ſtrange, conſidering his temper, the 
moſt impetuous and moſt impatient that ever was. The 
queen was accuſed of a criminal commerce, not only with 
the lord Rochford her brother, but alſo with Henry Maria 
groom of the ſtole, Francis Weſtern and William Brereton 


of the king's privy chamber, and Mark Smeton a a” 
| | 
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It muſt be confeſſed, the queen had ſome indiſcreet ways, 1536. 


which the king never minded, whilit he was not prejudiced Wwoyn—, 
againſt her, but which afterwards were too capable of con- 

firming his ſuſpicions a. Betides, as ſoon as he hearkened 

to what was ſaid againſt her, probably, her enemies were 

very diligent to give an ill turn to her moſt innocent words 

or actions. Without doubt, Henry was ſome time torment- 

ed with jealouſy before he diſcovered it, but at laſt it broke Hall, 
out at a ſolemn juſts held at Greenwich ”, from whence he 2 N 
ſuddenly withdrew with ſigns of great anger, the cauſe Herbe, 
whereof could not be gueſſed. It is likely, he had obſerved 
ſomething that confirmed his ſuſpicions, of which none but 

himſelf took notice. Sanders ſays, the queen dropping her Burnet. 
handkerchief, one of her gallants took it up and wiped his 5 


face with it. 
that circumſtance *. 


the next day conveyed to the 


procuring an oider for the 


u She was, ſays Burnet, of a very 
chearful temper, which was not always 
limited with the bounds of exact de- 
cency and diſcretion, She had rallied 
ſome of the king's ſervants more than 
became her. tom. I. p. 197. 
w May the firſt. Hall, fol. 227. 
At theſe juſts, George Boleyn, viſcount 
Rochford, was chief challenger, and 
Henry Norris, principal defendant, 
Stow, p. 572. j 

* Burnet, who was at more than 
ordinary pains to learn all he could con- 
cerning this affair, obſerves, that this 
circumſtance is not in Spelman, a judge 
at that time, who writ an account of 
the matter with his own band, in his 
common place book, of which Burnet 
had a ſight, Spelman ſays, the buſi- 
neſs was diſcovered in a very different 
manner. As for the evidence (ſays he) of 
this matter, it was diſcovered by the 
lady Wingfield, who had been a ſer- 
vant to the queen, and becoming on 
a ſuaden infirm ſome time before her 
death, did ſwear this matter to one of 
her — And here unluckily the 
reſt of the page is torn off. By this it 
ſeems there was no legal evidence a- 


Vol. VI. 


D d 


But this author is the only perſon that relates 
However, the king was no ſooner 
gone from the juſts, but he ordered the lord Rochford, _ 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton to be arreſted. At She is ap- 
the ſame time the queen was confined to her chamber, and 


Tower . 


archbiſhop of Canterbury to 


gainſt the queen, and that it was a 
witneſs at ſecond hand who depoſed 
what they heard the lady Wingfield 
ſwear, Who this perſon was we know 
not, nor in what temper of mind the 
lady Wingfield might be when the 
ſwore, And this it ſeems was that 
which was brought to the king at 
Greenwich during the juſts, who did 
thereupon immediately return to White- 
hall, Burnet, tom. I. p. 191. 

Sir Thomas Audley lord chancel - 
lor, the duke of Norfolk, Thomas 
Cromwell the ſecretary, and Sir Willi- 
am Kingſton conftable of the Tower, 
who were ſent to apprehend her, let- 
ting her know, what crime ſhe was 
charged with, ſhe cried out, that ſhe 
was wronged, and deſired to fee the 
king before ſhe was conveyed to the 
Tower, but in vain, When ſhe was 
brought to the Tower, ſhe fell on her 
knees before the ſame lords, beſeech- 
ing God to help her, as ſhe was not 
guilty of that whereof ſhe was accu- 
ſed, and defired thoſe lords to beſeech 
the king's grace to be good unto her, 
Stow, p. 572. Herbert, p. 194. 


r 


prehende 
a Hall. 
But what plainly Stow. 


ſhowed the deſign of her enemies to deſtroy her was their Hollingſh. 


Arnet. 
Herbert, 


retire 
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1536, retire to his palace at Lambeth, for fear if he could ſpeak 
ich the king, he would find occaſion to vindicate the 
ueen. 
Snares are b It is not ſurprizing, this princeſs in her ſad condition 
laid for her. ſhould be diſordered, and having none to adviſe with ſhould 
Burnet. be inſnared by her enemies. Her uncle's lady, the lady 
Bullen was appointed to lie in her chamber, ke whom ſhe 
was at great variance, and from this lady, who was placed 
there to watch her, it came to be known, that during her 
confinement, ſhe ſaid ſome things which helped to confirm 
the king's ſuſpicions. However, upon her examination, ſhe 
poſitively denied, ſhe had ever been falſe to the king. Only 
when ſhe was told that Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Sme- 
ton had accufed her, though ſhe might have eaſily ſeen it 
was purely to draw from her ſome confeſſion, ſhe believed 
ſhe ought not to conceal certain things which had paſſed be- 
She confeſſes tween. her and them. She ſaid concerning Norris, that aſk- 
ſome paſla- ing him one day why he did not go on with his marriage, he 
Buns, replied, there was no haſte. Whereupon ſhe ſaid, ſhe plainly 
Strype's ſaw he was in hopes of having her, in caſe the king died. 
Mem. This ſeems to argue there was ſome familiarity between her 
— I. 280, and Norris. Otherwiſe, ſuppoſing the truth of the fact, it is 
: hard to conceive that a queen ſhould think. of talking thus 
to one of her domeſticks. 
1d. As for Smeton the muſician, ſhe ſaid, he was never in her 
chamber but twice. That the laſt time ſhe ſaw him there, 
ſhe aſked him why he was fo fad 3 and that in her converſa- 
tion with him he had the boldneſs to tell her, No, no, ma- 
dam, a look ſuffices me *. 


. As for Weſton, ſhe owned he had taken the liberty 
to tell her, he loved her, and that ſhe thereupon deficd 
him. 


2 She ſaid, „“ Smeton was never in a She ſeemed more apprehenſive of 
« her chamber but when the king Weſton than of any body, For on 
« wes laſt at Wincheſter; and then Whitſon-monday laſt he ſaid to her, 
« he came to play on the virginals: “ That Norris came more to her 
« ſhe ſaid, ſhe never ſpoke to him af- * chamber upon her account, than tor 
« ter that, but on Saturday before © any body elſe that was there, She 
« May day, when the ſaw him ſtand- „ had obſerved that he loved a kinſ- 
« ing in the window; and then ſhe aſk- woman of hers, and challenged him 
« ed him, why he was ſo ſad ? he ſaid, © for it, and for not loving his wife. 
« jt was no matter, She anſwered, „ But he anſwered her, that there 
«« you muſt not expect 1 ſhould fpeak * were women in the houſe whem lee 
„to you as if you were a nobleman, © loved better than them both : ſhe 
&« fince you are an inferior perſon, No, © aſked, who is that? your ſelf, fail 
*« no, madam, ſaid he, a look ſuffices ** he; upon which, ſhe ſaid, the de- 
« me. Burnet, tom. I. p. 199. « fied him. Ibid. 


5 But 
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But after all, the queſtion is to know, whether the re- 1536, 
giſters from whence this examination is taken are true, r 
whether the examination was impartially written, Indeed, 
this doubt alone is not ſufficient to clear the queen. But 
then, when it is conſidered, ſhe had for adverſary a huſband, 
who was king, and jealous even to madneſs, very likely, 
they who were employed to examine her, gave her words 
ſuch a turn and ſenſe, as favoured the king's deſigns, by pre- 
tending to ſet down the ſubſtance of her anſwers inſtead of 
her yery words. | 

As for the lord Rochford, all the evidence for his pre- Burnet, 
tended familiarity with the queen his ſiſter, amounted to no 
more than that he was once ſeen leaning on her bed. 

When theſe men were examined, Norris {wore he be- Depofition 
lieved the queen innocent, and perſiſted in his aſſeveration 1 
to his laſt breath. Smeton confeſſed, he had known the iet. 48 

queen carnally three times; but he was never confronted T. III. 118. 
with her ; nay, he was condemned before ſhe was brought 

to her trial, that he might not be a witneſs. This makes 

very much for the queen, ſince it is not likely ſuch an evi- 

dence would have been voluntarily neglected, had it been 

deemed as good as it appears to be. But probably it was 

feared that Smeton would retra6t or the queen confound him, 

if brought face to face with her. The reſt pleaded not 

guilty ; but however were condemned and executed b. 

Three days after, the queen and the lord Rochford her She is con- 
brother were tried by their peers ©, the duke of Nortolk be- xy nga 
ing lord high ſteward for that occaſion ®, The queen was Rochferd. 

accuſed 


- 


Their trial came on the 12th of 
May, on which day they were tried 
by a commiſſion of oyer and terminer 
in Weſtminſter-hall, They were twice 
indicted, and the indictments were 
found by two grand juries in the coun- 
ties of Kent and Middleſex ; the crimes 
they were charged with being ſaid to 
be done in both counties, All proteſ- 
ted their innocence, only Smeton con- 
felled, he had well deſerved to die, 
which gave occaſion to many teflecti- 
ons. They were all beheaded but Sme- 
ton, who was hanged, It was gene- 
nlly faid, he was bribed into that con- 
feſſion, and had his life promiſed ; but 
* was not fit to let him live to tell 
won Norris had been much in the 

'ng's favour, who ſent for him, and 
rd him his life if he would confeſs 


| 


his guilt. He generouſly rejected the 
otter, affirming, that in his conſcience 
he thought the queen innocent, and 
that he would die a thouſand times ra- 
ther than ruin an innocent perſon, Bur- 
net, vol. I. p. 201. vol. III. p. 
120. 

In the Tower of London on a ſcaf- 
fold erected for that purpoſe in the 
king's hall. Stow, p. 572. 

4 With him ſat the duke of Suffolk, 
the marquis of Exeter, and the earls of 
Arundel, Oxford, Northumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, Derby, Worceſter, Rut- 


land, Suſſex, and Huntington; the 


lords Audley, Delaware, Montague, 
Morley, Dacres, Cobham, Maltravers, 
Powis, Monteagle, Clenton, Sands, 
Windſor, Wentworth, Burgh, and 
Mordant, The charge ran, That ſhe 
42 7 had 
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1536. accuſed of proſtituting herſelf to her brother and four othe; 
LH men, and confpiring the king's death. But this laſt Charge 


Hall. being without any foundation, it was not thought proper t. | 
Holloet. inſiſt upon it. The queen and the lord Rochford pleaded ne | 
Burnet, guilty, and yet were condemned without its being ever known ; 
Herbert, upon what evidence the ſentence was grounded. Judgmen; t 
was given, that the lord Rochford ſhould be beheaded an; c 
quartered, As for the queen, ſhe was condemned to b. [ 
burnt or beheaded at the king's pleaſure. 
Remarks on Very probably, the king believed the queen guilty, an/ ſ 
the ſentence. under his preſent prejudice, figns and tokens were to him 2. h 
good proofs. But can the fame thing be faid of the peer; it 
who condemned her? Did their conſcience ſuffer them t e 
condemn a queen to death upon bare ſurmiſes ? I ſay fur 
miſes, ſince had there been ſolid proofs, they would ven 
likely have been publiſhed, in order to juſtify a ſentence c be 
this nature, which was unprecedented in England. Such let 
reſerve was not afterwards uſed with reſpect to another c 1 
Henry's queens, who was really guilty of the like crime, 
All that can be ſaid in favour of thoſe who paſſed ſentence on Ba. 
Anne Bullen is, that their dread of turning againſt them. 45 
ſelves the king's ſury, if they complied not with his hu. « q 
Stow. mour, made them conſider ſigns as real proofs. It is obſer: "A 
Burnet, vable, there were but twenty ſix peers preſent at the tria, 75 
5 Nies though there were then fifty three in England, as appears by = 
XIV. p. 564. the ſummons to parliament directed to them ſhortly aſter oY 
This gives occaſion to conjecture, that according to the ne. 
thod introduced by cardinal Wolſey, in the condemnation WF «© 5. 
the duke of Buckingham, care was taken to remove tho, 1. 
who were ſuſpected not to have ſo much complaiſance a t 8 
gratifſy the king's paſſion at the expence of their conſcience « & 
T. I. p. zca, As for Dr. Burnet's ſaying in his hiſtory, that Anne Bullens . ©: 
363. father was among her judges, it is known he retracted it a x 
terwards. « wh 
The queen i The ſentence was excuted the 19th of May, Anne {u: « eq 
beheaded. ſered death with great conſtancy, after a ſhort ſpeech to tho: WF . a 
that were preſent, wherein ſhe neither confeſled nor dend WF An 
| © for 
had procured her brother and the other was treaſon according to the {2 : mr, 
four to lye with her, which they had made in the 26th year of this reg . afor 
often done; that ſhe had ſaid to them, ( ſo that the law made for her and be £ Bo 
that the king never had her heart; iſſue, is now made uſe of to del] be ©? 
and had ſaid to every one of them by her,) It was added in the indiQmens 5 ny" 
themſelves, that the loved them better that ſhe and her accomplice had ar . Fs 
than any perſon whatever, which was fpired the king's death; but 8“ $i 2 


to the ſlander of the iſſue that was be- ſeems was only put in to Well ® 


tween the king and her, And this charge, Burnet, vol, I. p. 202, Ne 


* 


3 


berlelf ©, © 
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the crime for which ſhe was condemned. 


herſelf with acknowledging her obligations to the king, with wn 
praying for him, and deliring the prayers of 


She contented 


the people for — 
It is generally belicved, her fear of drawing the 
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15 36. 


row, 
Burnet, 


king's anger on her daughter Elizabeth, prevented her from Herbert, 


inſiſting upon her own innocence f. 


temper perfectly, and could not vindicate herſelf without 
charging him with injuſtice, ſhe was afraid Elizabeth would 
become the ſacrifice of the king her facher's reſentment, 
However, this was the tragical 880 of Anne Bullen, whom Different 
ſome have vehemencly de: amed, and whoſe conduct others 
have ſtudiouſly juſtified, without any poſſibility yet of know- 


ing for certain al the Was guilty or innocent. 


enemies to her daughter Elizabeth and the reformation have 


e Her carriage the dav ſhe died will 
beſt appear from the following original 
letter of Sir William Kingſton conſta- 
ble of the Tower to Cromwell. 


SIR. 

© This ſhall be to advertiſe you, that 
6“ have received your letter, wherein 
«you would have ſtrangers conveyed 
* out of the Tower; and ſo they be, 
dy the means of Richard Greſham, 
and William Loke, and Whitepole, 
« But the number of rangers paſt not 
«1:74, a2d not many hothe [other.] 
© Ai e an:-afſador of the emperor 
« had int there, and honeſtly 
« put oat: iir, if we have not an 
« hour certain, as it may be known in 
“London, I think here will be but 
« few, an think a reaſonable num- 
ber were beſt, for I ſuppoſe ſhe will 
* declare herſelf to be a good woman 
for all men but {or the king, at the 
* hour of her death. For this mor n- 
« ing ſhe ſent for me, that I might be 
* with her at ſuch time as ſhe recciv- 
*ed the good Lord, to the intent I 
* ſhould hear her ſpeak as touching 
her innocency alway to be clear, 
* And in the writing of this the ſent 
« for me, and at my coming ſhe faid : 
* mr. Kingſton, I hear I ſhall not die 
+ * afore noon, and I am very ſorry 
; © therefore, for I thought to be dead 
L by this time, and paſt my pain, 1 
n * her it ſhould be no pain, it was 
* - little, And then the ſaid, I bcard 
2 the executioner was very good, 
and I have a little neck, and put her 


* bands about it, laughing heartily. 1 
] have ſeen many men and alſo wo- 
«© men executed, and that they have 
« been in great ſorrow, and to my 
© knowledge this lady has much joy 
« and pleaſure in death, Sir, ber al- 
% moner is continually with her, and 
« had been fince two a clock after 
midnight. This is the effect of any 
« thing that i is here at ny time, and 
te thus fare you Well.“ 


- 


She was beheaded a little before 
ncon, on the greea within the Tower, 
There were preſent the dukes of Suf- 
folk and Richmond, the lord chancel- 
lor Audley, and fecretary Cromwell, 
with the Jord mayor, the ſheriffs and 
aldermen of London, Her head was 
cut off by the hangman of Calais, as 
being more expert at his buſineſs than 
any in England: her eyes and lips 
were obſerved to move, after her head 
Was cut Or, as Spelman Writes; her 
body was thrown into a common cheſt 
Or elm that was made to put arrows 
in, and was buiied in the chapel with- 
in the Tower before twelve o'clock, 
Burnet, vel. I. p. 20 3. Hall, fol. 227, 
Stow. 

f On the 6th ct May ſhe writ a 
very moving letter to the king, where- 
in ſhe inſiſted upon her innocence in 
the ſtropgeſt terms: and at another 
time, affirmed, ſhe could conteſs no 
more than ſhe had already done, See 
Herbert, p. 194+ Strype's Mem. tom. 
I, p. 283. Burnet, tom. I. p. 206. 
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As ſhe knew the king's Hollingſh. 
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1536. blackened her reputation as much as poſſible, imagining 
[ thereby to give a mortal wound to the proteſtant religion, 
For a contrary reaſon, the proteſtants have forgot nothing 
that could help to give of her a quite different idea. But 
both have reaſoned upon a falſe principle, ſince the goodneſ; 
of a religion depends not upon the life and e "A of 
the profeſſors, For my part, if I may ſpeak my opinion, 
J can never velieve, the peers, her judges, had ſufficient evi. 
dence to condemn her as guilty of defiling the king's bed, 
However, it cannot be denied that by ſome familiarities un- 
becoming a queen, ſhe gave too great an advantage over 
her. As ſhe was young and handſome, without doubt ſhe 
was not diſpleaſed to fee the effect of her beauty upon al 
ſorts of people, imagining that the love ſhe inſpired greatly 
heightened her merit. We ſee too many ladies liable to thi; 
infirmity. Be this as it will, it is certain, the ſpirit of par- 
ty has not a little contributed to the diverſity of opinions 
concerning the queen. Had ſhe not countenanced the refor- 
mation, ſhe would have undoubtedly fewer accuſers among 
the catholicks, and had ſhe led the king to perſecute the re- 
formed, not many of theſe would undertake her vindication, 
This is the way of the world. People are innocent or guilty 
according to the party they are of. But beſides this gener 
cauſe, a particular reaſon may alſo be found in the carriage 
of Anne Bullen, She was of a very gay temper, which had 
charmed the king, but which, after ſome years of enjoy- 
ment, ſerved only to raiſe his jealouſy. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied ſhe had very good qualities, and particu- 
larly great charity to the poor, to whom a few days beſote 
her difgrace ſhe had given two thouſand pounds 8. A cit. 
cumſtance in the ſtory of her death ſhows likewiſe, ſhe had 
a very tender conſcience, After ſhe was condemned, ſhe 
fell upon her knees to the lady Bullen her ſiſter- in- law b, and 
conjured her for God's ſake to tell the princeſs Mary, he 
begged her pardon for her ill uſage of her. This charity, 
and this tenderneſs of conſcience would little become a ue. 
man, who had held a ſhameful and criminal commerce with 5 
four men and her own brother. But they would be ver k 
conſiſtent with great indiſcretion and a little coquetry. h 


| fi 

E She had diftributed in the laſt nine been better emploved than it was. Bit E 
months of her life, between fourteen net, tom. I. p. 196. 

and fifteen thouſand pounds to the poor. h Burnet ſays, it was to the a6 To 


And, in all appearance, if ſhe had liv- Kingſton, the conſtable of the Tow 
ed, the money that was raiſed by the er's lady, tom. I. p. 204. 
ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, had 


T hough 
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Though the king had procured the queen's condemnation, 1536. 
he was not ſatisfied. He was pleafed to give her, before ſhe Cn 
died, a freſh cauſe of mortification, by annulling their mar- Henry nulls 
riage. To this end, he cauſed her to be ſo wrought on, nk * N 
that at laſt ſhe confeſſed a contract between her and the lord Bullen. 
Percy, now earl of Northumberland, though that lord pro- Hall. 
teſted upon his ſalvation, there never was any formal promiſe ebert, 
of marriage between them. It was believed this confeſſion 33 | 
was drawn from her, by an intimation that the king would Strype. 
on no other condition be prevailed with to mitigate that cruel 

art of her ſentence of being burnt, into the milder part of 
* beheaded. However, upon this confeſſion, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was forced to paſs a ſentence of di- 
vorce between the king and her *, and declare their daugh- 
ter Elizabeth illegitimate. What is moſt ſtrange in the 
king's proceedings is, the artifice he uſed, in cauſing the 
queen to be condemned before her marriage was nulled. 
Had the ſentence of divorce been paſſed before the trial, ſhe 
could not have been condemned for adultery, ſince her mar- 
riage with the kin muſt have been conſidered only as a con- 
cubinage. But Henry had acquired ſuch an abſolute ſwa 
over his ſubjects, that his will was the ſole meaſure of juſtice 
and law. Nay, he ſo little regarded the publick and his own The king 
reputation, that he married Jane Seymour the next da IS Jane 
after Anne Bullen's death, wherein he expreſſed a paſſion HI. 
which ſerved greatly to juſtify the deceaſed queen. Stow, 

The death of Anne Bullen revived the hopes of Mary the Burner, 

king's daughter by his firſt wife Catherine, Her attach- ls. 
ment to the queen her mother, and her obſtinate refuſal to ciled to che 
ſubmit to the late acts of parliament, had quite thrown her king. 
out of the king's favour, who could not bear contradiction. arch 
But the late event cauſing the friends of Rome to imagine ; 
the king might be reconciled to the pope, they adviſed 
Mary to accommodate herſelf to the times, for fear of loſing 
the fruit, this change might produce. As there was nothing 
now that obſtructed the union of the king with the empe- 
ror, it was hoped the act which declared her illegitimate 
might be repealed, provided ſhe made her ſubmiſſion to the 
king her father. To this end, ſhe refolved to write a very Burner, 
humble and reſpectful letter to the king, proteſting, for the Herbert. 
future ſhe would have no other ſentiments but his. But be. 
Henry not ſatisfied with a ſubmiſſion expreſſed in ſuch gene- 
ral terms, inſiſted, before he reſtored her to favour, upon 


i At Lambeth, May 17. Burnet, T. I. p. 203. 
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i536, her ſigning certain articles which ſhe had hitherto rejected: 
wx namely, the ſupremacy, the renunciation of the biſhop of 


Parliament, 
A new att 
of ſucceſſion, 
Hall. 
Herbert, 
Stow, 
Burnet, 


Rome, and the unlawfulneſs of her mother's marriage, 
Mary tried all poſſible ways to be excuſed. But at length, 
finding the king remained inflexible, ſhe ſigned them, though 
contrary to her opinion, in hopes that the ill ſhe committed 
in acting againſt her conſcience, might be productive of 


much good * 


As for the princeſs Elizabeth, then about 


three ycars old, ſhe was diveſted of the title of princeſs of 


Wales, which ſhe had enjoyed from her birth. 


However, 


the king ſtill continued to educate her at court with all the 


care and tenderreſs of a father, 


A new parliament meeting the 8th of June !, an a& was 
paſſed to ſettle the ſucceſſion, that made, aſter their marriage 


being 


Anne Bullen. 


g void by the ſentence of divorce between the king and 
By the new act the other was repealed, and 


the iſſue of the king's two firſt marriages declared illegitimate, 


and diſabled from ever inheriting the crown. 


Moreover the 


act confirmed Anne Bullen's ſentence as being grounded up- 
on very juſt cauſes n, and ſettled the crown after the king's 
death upon the iſſue of queen Jane, or of any other queen 


whom he might afterwards marry, 


Finally, they gave the 


king full power to declare the ſucceſſion to the crown, either 
by his letters patents under the great feal, or by his laſt will 
ſigned with his hand; and if any fo deſigned to ſucceed in 
default of others, ſhould endeavour to uſurp upon thoſe be- 
fore them, or to exclude them, they were declared traitors, 
as were alſo thoſe who ſhould maintain the lawfulneſs of the 


former marriages. 


Hence it may be eafily gueſſed, with 


what an abſolute {way Henry then ruled, ſince, without any 
examination, the parliament approved of all his actions, 
and granted him even more than he deſired, by giving him 


k There is one circumſtance that 
ſhews the frugality of that time, or ra- 
ther how far money went then, on ac- 
count of its ſcarcity, In the eftabliſh- 
ment that was made for her family, 


there was only forty pounds a quarter 


aſſigned for her privy purſe, Burnet, 


tom. I, p. 208. 


1 Burnet obſerves, that if full ſorty 
days be neceſſary for a ſummons, then 
the writs muſt have been iſſued out the 
day before the late queen's diſgrace ; ſo 
that it was deſigned before the juſt at 
Greenwich, and conſequently did not 


gow from any thing that then appear - 


ed. tom. I. p. 209, and III. p. 
118. The writs of ſummons bear date, 
April 7. See Rymer's Fed, tom, XIV. 
p. 563. 

m Queen Anne is ſaid in the act, to 
have been inflamed with pride and car- 
nal defires of her body ; and having 
confederated herſelf with her accompli- 
ces, to have committed divers treaſons 
to the danger of the king's royal pers 
ſon, (with other aggravating words) 
for which ſhe had juſtly ſuſtered death, 
and is now attainted by act of patlia· 
ment, Burnet, T. I. p. 210. 


powel 
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power to ſettle the order of his ſucceſſors. By that it was in 1536. 1 
the king's power to replace Mary and Elizabeth in ſuch or 
der as he pleaſed, or exclude them entirely. This is a clear | 
evidence, that the parliament had not juſtice and equity fo 
| much in view as pleafing the king, 
When pope Paul III. heard of Anne Bullen's death, he en- The pope 

tertained hopes of a revocation of what had been done in 3 

England. And therefore declared his thoughts to fir Gre- nA Henry, 

gory Caſſali, formerly the king's ambaſlador, and after ſome Burner. 

excuſes concerning the ſentence of excommunication which Herbert. 

he had given, but was not yet publiſhed, told him he would 

willingly cloſe with any expedients that ſhould be deemed 

proper to procure a good agreement between the king and 

him. But Henry, who ſome few years before would have who rejects 

done much to obtain the pope's favour, was now of another ws MORE: 

mind. Nothing was capable of inducing him to diſpoſleſs 

himſelf of the authority acquired over the clergy, as well as 

over the reſt of his ſubjects, and which rendered his power 

more extenſive than he expected at firſt, On the contrary, Statute 

entirely to deſtroy the pope's expectations, he cauſed the — the 

parliament to confirm by two new acts whatever had been ena 

done againſt him. By the firſt, all perſons were to incur Statut. 

the pains of a præmunire, who endeavoured to reſtore in © 1s. 

England the authority of the biſhop of Rome; and all om̃i- 

cers both civil and ccclefiaſtical were commanded, under ſe- 

vere penalties, to puniſh thoſe who ſhould dare to violate this (4 

ſtatute. The ſecond nulled and aboliſhed all diſpenſations, . 16. [ 

immunities and privileges lowing from the court of Rome, 

ſaving to the archbiſhop of Canterbury the power of con- 

nrming what ſhould not be contrary to the law of God, or 

common decency, which confirmation was to paſs under 

the great ſeal. 

In this ſeſſion two conſiderable acts were alſo paſſed, but Another 
which related not to religion. By the firſt, it was forbid, 2 | 
under ſevere penalties, to marry in the next degrees of the the king's 
blood royal, without the king's licence firft had. This ſta- relations, 
tute was made on account of Thomas Howard the duke of SI of 
Norfolk's brother, to whom Margaret Douglaſs the king's Hal. 
niece, and daughter to the queen of Scotland, then living in Stow, 
the Engliſh court, had plighted her faith, without acquaint- Hollingh, 
Ing the king her uncle. Henry offended at their boldneſs 
ſent them both to the Tower, and to prevent the like for the 
future, procured: the forementioned act. By the ſecond it Another 
was provided, that all uſurpations of the parliament upon the at 2. 
royal authority, before the king was twenty four years of king. 1! 

| age 
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| 1535. age, might be repealed by letters patents under the preat 
— ſea]. Thus both houſes of parliament employed their whole 


Statut. authority to give the ſovereign a power which his predeceſſors 


Co 18, 


had never enjoyed, as if they had been aſſembled for that 
A... | 
The clergy But it was not only with reſpect to the civil goverment, 
N that the bounds of the royal authority were enlarged. The 
late divorce, Clergy, unwilling to yield to the parliament in that point, 
Burnet, uſed the ſame endeavours to become agreeable to the king, 
by approving all his pe | 5 
"The convocation being met at the ſame time, confirmed 
the ſentence of the invalidity of the king's marriage with 
Anne Bullen, upon the ſame ground which had ſerved to pro- 
cure it, namely, a precontract with the lord Percy, though 
that lord denied it upon oath. 
Complaints A few days after, the lower houſe of convocation ſent to 
__ the upper houſe ſixty ſeven opinions, which they thought 
Burnet, * Worthy to be condemned. At the ſame time the deputies 
maade great complaints againſt thoſe who were for making 
innovations in religion. Theſe complzints were levelled at 
Cranmer, Cromwell, Shaxton, Latimer, and ſome others 
who were noted as heads or promoters of the reformation, 
though they were not named . Care was taken to mix 
with theſe E ven opinions, moſtly drawn from the doc- 
trine of the Lutherans, ſeveral tenets of the old lollards and 
the anabaptiſts, to inſinuate that thoſe who were complained 
of embraced them all alike. The enemies of the reformers 
hoped to make them forfeit the king's favour, who affected 
a great rigour againſt ſuch as were termed hereticks. After 
the death of Anne Bullen, they ſcarce doubted that all 
| whom ſhe had loved or protected would ſhare in her ruin, 
Cromwell But they were diſappointed in their expectations. Cranmer 


af N and Cromwell were never more in the king's favour, who 
ns fy * even gave preſently after to Cromwell a freſh mark of his 


Stow, eſteem, by conſtituting him his vicegerent in all eccleſiaſti- 
Hollingh. cal matters ». So, the convocation's complaints, inſtead of 


n Burnet obſerves, that Cranmer 


promoted the reformation prudently and 


ſolidly. Latimer, zealoufly and fim- 
ply ; Shaxton, with much indiſcreet 
pride and vanity, tom. I, p. 214. 

o In a publick inftrument dated 


October 22, 1535, he is ſtiled vicege- 


rent: and in the writ of ſummons, 
1539, kin Dugdale) he is tiled vica- 


tius generalis, So that theſe two titles 


ſeem to have been promiſcuouſly uſed, 
In right of his office of vicar general, 
he ſat in convocation above the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. See Burnet, 
tom. III. p. 402, 123. About this 
time he was made lord privy ſeal, upon 
the refignationof Thomas Boleyn earl of 
Wiirſhire ; and on the gth of July was 
created a baron, Stow, p. 573. Ry- 
mer's Fed, tom. XIV. p. 571, 


being 
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being prejudicial to the reformation or reformers, ſeem rather 1536. 
to have increaſed the credit of the two heads. This was 
quickly perceived, when it was ſeen that they had perſuaded 

the king to advance the reformation, by ö in the 

publick worſhip ſuch ceremonies as were not founded upon 

the word of God. This reſolution being taken, the King 
acquainted the convocation that he wiſhed them to examine 

the ceremonies, to the end ſuch as were uſeleſs and inſigni- 

cant might be retrenched. 

But thoſe who were againſt the reformation had a much Articles 
greater cauſe to be alarmed, when ſome days after, Crom- poſed by the 
well brought into the upper houſe of convocation, articles — oy m 
by the king himſelf, containing ſundry alterations in the Hall. 
doctrines, with orders to examine them, and report to the Hollingſh. 
king the reſult of their debates. "Then it was that the Grand de- 
two parties openly divided, the one to promote, and the other bates be- 
to oppoſe, the reformation. Cranmer was at the head of 3 5 
the firſt, being ſupported by Godrick biſhop of Ely, Shaxton Burner, | 
of Sarum, Latimer of Worceſter, Fox of Hereford, Hilſey 
of Rocheſter, Barlow of St. David's. Lee archbiſhop of 
York, was chief of the ſecond, and with him were Stokeſl 
biſhop of London, Tunſtal of Durham, Gardiner of Win- 
cheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherburn v of Chicheſter, 
Nix of Norwich *, Kite of Carliſle. Theſe, who were pri- 
vate favourers of the pope, till hoping a reconciliation with {1 
Rome, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed all innovations for fear the breach | 
ſhould become wider. But this party lay under a great diſ- 
advantage, as Cromwell and Cranmer, who had the king's 
ear, ſuggeſted to him that moſt of the abuſes which they 
deſired to be aboliſhed, directly tended to ſupport the pope's 
uſurpations. In ſhort, after many debates, the convocation Conſtitu- 
agreed upon certain articles which were digeſted in form of on made 


conſtitutions, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 1 
a Fuller. | 
I. The holy ſcriptures are laid down as the foundation of Burnet. 


faith, jointly with the three Creeds, the Apoſtles, the Ni- Ege“. 


Þ Sherburn, upon what inducement Rome, and was long kept in the Mar- 
is not known, reſigned his biſhoprick, ſhalſea, and was convicted and found 
which was given to Richard Sampſon in a premunire : but the king conſider- 
dean of the chapel ; a penſion of four ing his old age, upon his ſubmiſſion 
hundred pounds being reſerved to Sher- pardoned him, He died the laſt year, 
burn, and confirmed by parliament, though Fuller in his flight way makes | 
Rymer's Feed. tom, XIV. p. 570. him fit in this convocation, Burnet, 

J Nix had alſo offended the king tom. I. p. 214. See Rymer, ibid. p. 
ſgnally, by ſome correſpondence with 373. 


cene, 
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cene, and the Athanaſian, and the four firſt general coun- 


33 dcils. 


The king 
approves 
them, 


II. The neceſſity of baptiſm is eſtablithed in the ſecond, 
wich forbids alſo to repeat it. 

III. In the third, penance is reckoned neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, conſiſting of contrition, auricular confeſſion, and a- 
mendment of life. 

IV. The fourth eſtabliſhes as a fundamental doctrine the 
real preſence of chriſt's body in the euchariſt *. 

V. In the fifth it is ſaid, that juſtiſication is attained by 
regeneration, which conſiſis of contrition, faith, and cha- 
rity. 

VI. It is appointed in the ſixth, that images ſhould ſtand 
in the churches, but that in incenſing, kneeling, and ofler- 
ing to them, people ſhould not do it to the image, but to 
God and his honour. 

VII. In the ſeventh, ſaints are to be honoured, but with- 
out believing, ſuch things are to be obtained at their hands, 
as belongs only to God to beſtow. 

VIII. In the eighth, ſaints are to be prayed to, pro- 
vided it be done without ſuperſtition, The days ft apart 
for their memories are to be obſerved, unleſs the King nend 
jeſſen the number of them, which if he did, it was to be 
obeyed. 

IX. The ceremonies uſed in the church are to be re- 
tained, as the veſtments of the prieſts, holy-water, haly— 
bread, bearing candles on Candlemas-day, giving athes on 
Aſh- wedneſday, bearing palms on Palm-tunday, creeping to 
the croſs on Good-friday, and kiſſing it, hallowing the font, 
and other exoiciſms and benedictions. 

X. The teath declares it good to pray for the dead, but 
that it is neceſſary to correct the abuſes advanced under the 


pretence of purgatory, the pope's pardons, maſſes {aid in 


certain places, or before certain images. In fine, that fince 
the ſtate and place of fouls after death are unknow n, they 
ought to be recommended to God's mercy in general terms 
only. 


Theſe conſtitutions being preſented to the king, who cor- 
reed them in ſeveral places *, were ſigned by Cromwell, 
a eee 


It is obſervable, that there are only groſſed and ſigned arricles, as Rapin, 


rbree ſactaments mentioned in theſe and others have been led to imagine, 


articles, Hall, fol. 228. by miſunderſlanding Burnet's words in 
s 'The king did not correct the en- his vol, I. p. 217, For his meaning 
Ma 0 
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Cranmer, ſeventeen biſhops, forty abbots and priors, and 
fifty archdeacons and proctors of the lower houſe of con- 
vocation, among whom was Polydore Virgil archdeacon 
of Wells, author of a hiſtory of England, publiſhed after- 
wards by the king's order ©. Their publication occaſtoned 
great variety of cenſures. Thoſe that deſired a reformation 
had gained ſome ground, with reſpect to images and pur- 
gatory, but chiefly in that the ſcriptures were made the 
ſtandard of faith, becauſe they hoped from that principle to 
draw one day very great conſequences. But the determi- 
nations concerning auricular confeſſion, and the real preſence 
of chriſt's body in the euchariſt, troubled them extremely, 
Not only were theſe articles directly contrary to their ſenti- 
ments, but they ſaw how difficult it would be to meddle 
with them again, by reaſon of the king's prejudice, who be- 
lieved them unqueſtionable. The other party were under 
an unſpeakable conſternation, to fee articles fo long fince 

etermined, brought under examination, the papal authority 
aboliſhed, and the exiſtence of purgatory called in queſtion. 
Thus theſe conſtitutions pleaſed neither party, The one 
thought the reformers had acted too faintly, in not ad- 
vancing the reformation, and could not forbear blaming their 
compliance, in ſuffering doctrines fo repugnant to truth, to 
be eſtabliſhed. But it was replied, that every thing could 
not be done at once, and that it would have been imprudent 
obſtinately to require that the errors, the people were not 
yet ſenſible of, ſhould be ſuddenly retrenched. The other 
party were very angry alſo with the biſhops, for ſo baſcly 
abandoning truths, embraced for ſo many. ages by the ca- 
tholick church. But indeed, it was not in the power of 
either to act otherwiſe. The king himſelf managed the whole, 
having ſettled in his cabinet council what he thought ht to 
alter or keep. But there was not a counſellor that dared to 
oppoſe his opinion, or believed it prudent to combat his 
ſentiments, for fear a too great oppoſition ſhould produce a 
quite contrary effect. All that could be done, was to try 
to enlighten the king gently and by degrees, without ſtriv- 
ing to bring him, by a fort of compulſion, to what was 
thought reaſonable. 


was, (as he explains it himſelf it in 
vol. III. p. 123.) That there are ſe- 
vetal draughts cf theſe articles that are 
in many places corrected by the king's 
own hand, ſome of which cortections 
are very long and very material, Of 


theſe he ſpoke, and not of the en- 
grofſed articles ſigned by the conyoca- 
tion, | 

t And Peter Vannes archdeacon of 
Worceſter, Herbert, p. 202. 


Before 
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Opinions of 
the two par- 
ties upon 
theſe ar- 
ticles, 
Burnet, 
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1536. Before the convocation broke up, the king communicated 
L-— to both houſes a ſummons he had received to a council, 
The king which was to meet at Mantua, The pope, without con- 
to a council, ſulting him, had called this council in concert with the em- 
adviſes with peror, and was to preſide by his legates. So Henry might 
the canvo- well expect to loſe his cauſe before ſuch a council, had he 
Burnet. been ſo unwiſe as to ſubmit to its deciſions. Indeed he had 
Herbert, appealed from the pope to a general council, but there 

were many queries to be reſolved, in order to know whe- 
ther this called at Mantua was lawful, and furniſhed with a 
ſufficient authority. Mean while, before he anſwered the 
ſummons, he was pleaſed to adviſe with the clergy, who, 
after mature deliberation, preſented to him a writing to this 
The clergy's effect: that a true and lawful general council was a very 


anſwer, ood means to preſerve the peace and union of the church: 
Burnet, P J l Ga 
T. I. p. 219. but before a council was called, it was neceſſary to conſider, 


Herbert. firſt, who had authority to call it: ſecondly, whether the 
p- 203. reaſons for calling jt were weighty. Thirdly, who ſhould 
aſſiſt as judges. Fourthly, what ſhould be the order of procee- 
ding. Fifthly, what doctrines were to be diſcuſſed. Then, 
it was declared that neither the pope nor any prince in the 
world had power to call a general council, without the con- 
The king ſent of all the ſovereigns in chriftendom. Purſuant to this 
proteſts declaration, Henry publiſhed a proteſtation againſt the coun- 
againſt the. ; 4 
council of C1] which was to meet at Mantua, ſpeaking very plainly and 
Mantua, freely of the deſigns and conduct of the pope. He con- 
Burnet. cluded with ſaying, that he could not conſider as free and 
2 a council where the biſhop of Rome ſhould pre- 
ide, which ſhould meet in a ſuſpected place, and which 
muſt be compoſed only of a ſmall number of prelates, till 
the war between the emperor and France was ended. 
The parlia= The eighteenth of July, the parliament was prorogued, 
more After a ſeſſion but of forty days, wherein however ſeveral 
Frorosgeg. acts of moment were pailed . 
Reginald At this time cardinal Pole was in high repute for his 
2 learning and eloquence. His name was de 1a Pole, but 
king, every Where, except in England, he is ſo well known by 


Herbert, that of Polus, that he cannot be called by any other, with- 
urnet, 


Strype. 
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u Namely, thoſe mentioned above; motion, ſhall belong to the perſon that 
againit reſtoring the authority of the is next preſented thereto, toward the 
biſhop of Rome; againſt immunities, payment of the firſt fruits. And by 
&c, By an a& now made, it another, that French wine ſhould be 
was alſo injoined, that tithes, and o- fold by retail only eight pence a gallon ; 
ther profits, ariſing or becoming due and ſack or malmſey for twelve pence. 
during the vacancy of any ſpiritual pro- See ſtatut. 28 Henry VIII. 


out 
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out danger of confounding the reader. He was deſcended 


rence, brother of Edward IV. Of this marriage was born 
among other children, Reginald de la Pole, or Polus, the 


cardinal I am ſpeaking of, who conſequently was couſin to 


the king v. Being a younger brother, he was deſigned for 
the church, for which alſo his natural qualities rendered him 
very proper. In his younger years, he made ſo great pro- 
greſs in all the ſciences, that the king intending to raiſe him 
to the higheſt dignities of the church, conferred on him 
the deanery of Exeter, with ſeveral other benefices that he 
might go and finiſh his ſtudies abroad. He went firſt to 
Paris, where he ſtayed ſome years, and forfeited in ſome 
meaſure the king's favour, for refuſing to concur with his 


agents, in procuring the determinations of the French uni- 


verſities in the affair of the divorce. Notwithſtanding this, 
he returned into England, where he aſſiſted as dean of Exeter, 
at the convocation, which acknowledged the king ſupreme 
head of the church of England *. There is even reaſon to 
preſume he was not of the number of thoſe who oppoſed the 
new title, becauſe he kept his deanery ſeveral years after, 
At length he travelled into Italy, and lived ſome time at 
Padua, where he contracted a friendſhip with Bembo, Sa- 
doletti, and other celebrated wits. The reputation he ac- 
quired in that country, made the king deſirous to recall 
him, intending to reward his merit, which was univerſally 
known. But Pole ſtill declined, on ſome pretence or other 
to comply with the king's defire. At laſt, finding delays 
could prevail no longer, he was forced to write to the 
king the true reaſon of his refuſal, which was, he could not 
approve either of his divorce, or his ſeparation from the 
apoſtolick ſee. Henry, who was extremely deſirous to gain 
him, ſent him a writing, containing his apology, and the 


w This is one of the greateſt miſ- note e p. 96. 
takes concerning families Rapin has x He ſays himſelf he was not pre - 
deen guilty of, Cardinal Pole was no ſent, which ſhews, that at that time 
ways related to de la Pole duke of Suf; he was contented to be filent in his o- 
folk. The cardinal's father Sir Ri- pinion, and that he did not think fic 
chard Pole, knight of the garter, was to oppoſe what was doing, Burnet, tom. 
a Welſhman, and married Margaret III. p. 124. 
daughter of the duke of Clarence, See | 


reaſons 
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of Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and favourite of. 
Richard II. From that time this family had been continu- 
ally advanced, ſo that in the reign of Henry VI. the earl 
of Suffolk was honoured with the title of duke. After that, 
a lord of this * married a daughter of the duke of Cla- 
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1536. reaſons of his proceedings againſt the pope Y, Upon which 
4 CI Pole wrote his bock de Unitate Eccleſiaſtica, wherein he 
1 55 takes the liberty to ſpeak of the king in very offenſive terms, 
; Herbert comparing him to Nebuchadnezzar, and exhorting the em- 
N peror and the reſt of the princes to turn their arms againſt 
4 him. He was not fatished with ſending him his book in 
manuſcript, but cauſed it to be printed and publiſhed . 
1 Henry provoked, as may be eafily judged, at ſuch a vio- 
| lent and diſreſpectſul behaviour, tried to allure him into 
| England, by writing to him how much he eſteemed his 

book, defiring him withal to come and explain ſome dif. 
þ ficult paſſages by word of mouth. Pole took took care not 
I to be thus inſnared. So the king perceiving this artifice took 
not effect, diveſted him of all his dignities, the loſs whercot 
was amply repaired by the pope and the emperor. Some 
time after, he was rewarded with a cardinal's hat. He 
i thereby became ſtill more attached to the pope's intereſt, and 
a greater enemy to the king, who not being able to reach 
his perſon, made his family and kindred feel the effects of 
his indignation. 
f Suppreſions The ſuppreſſion of the leſter monaſteries, enacted in the 
of the leſſer Jaſt ſeſſion of the late parliament, was not executed till 
; 8 Auguſt, though the commiſſioners appointed for that pur- 
: T. I. coll, poſe had received their inſtructions in April. Probably, the 
p. 143. king had a mind to fee the event of the new parliament 
f before they proceeded. As their report was ſuppreſſed in 
| the reign of queen Mary, it cannot politively be ſaid what it 
contained. Thus much is certain, the adherents of the 
pope and the old religion accuſed them of committing num- 
berleſs extortions and robberies, and of making falſe re- 
ports of what they diſcovered in this viſitation, to leſien 
the horror of their oppreſſions. 'I his may be partly true, 
Nay, it is not unlikely that theſe men, either from a defire 
{ to make their court to the king, or from a greedineſs to en- 
| rich themſelves, exceeded their inſtructions. On the other 
| hand, it is alſo probable, their accuſers highly aggravated the 
crimes Jaid to their charge. However this be. immenſe 
numbers were extremely diſpleaſcd at the ſuppreition 
of ſo many religious houſes, which were had in great 
veneration- All the friars of theie iuppreiled houſes "who 


y In a book writ by dr. Sampſon. Pole. Gardiner publiſhed alſo again 
Þ Idem. T. I. p. 221. it, his book of true obedience; 2 
| 2 Pole's book was anſwered by bi- which was added a preface by Bonnet, 
N ſhop Stokeſly, and biſhop Tunſtal, in Idem. tom, III. p. 126, &c, Herbert, 
i a long and learned letter, ditected to p. 182. 
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wiſhed to become ſeculars, had a diſpenſation from the king, 1536. 
and the reſt were removed to the larger monaſteries, which Cy 
were untouched, The churches and cloiſters were pulled | 
down, and the materials fold to the king's uſe. 

It may be eaſily judged, the monks ſpared no pains to Abundance 

excite the people to rebel. They found it the more eaſy, f people 
25 great diſcontents reigned every where. The nobility en- 
and gentry took it very ill, that the king ſhould have the Burnet, 
lands of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, moſt part whereof were 
founded by their anceſtors. Beſides, they were deprived of 
the conveniency of providing for their younger children, 
when they had too many, and of lodging, as they travelled, 
in theſe houſes, where they were always well entertained. 
The poor murmured {ti]l louder, becauſe multitudes lived 
by the alms which were daily diſtributed in theſe houſes. In 
ſhort the devout bigots thought the ſouls of their anceſtors 
muſt now lie in purgatory, fince ſo many maſſes which were 
faid for their deliverance, were aboliſhed by the ſuppreſ- 
fion of the monaſteries. | 

The court hearing of theſe murmurs, endeavoured to The dif- 
compoſe them, by publiſhing the diſorders, diſcovered in ode of the 
theſe houſes, But this ſignified nothing. Beſides that theſe 8 
reports were deemed very much aggravated, it was ſaid, why liſhed. a 
were not theſe abuſes ſeverely puniſhed and reformed, with- Burnet, 
out deſtroying whole houſes for ever? At laſt Cromwell found The king 
an expedient to allay the diſcontents in great meaſure, by ad- ſelle their 
viſing the king to ſell the lands of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries _ rc. 
at very eaſy rates, and oblige the purchaſers, under ſevere ' 
penalties, to keep up the wanted hoſpitality . But this ex- 
pedient was not capable of entirely appeating the murmurs 
of the people, though the king ſtrove to give them ſome 
ſatisfaction by re-endowing one and thirty of theſe houſes ?. 


a The purchaſers being obliged to 
keep up the old hoſpitality, (which 
they were to do upon the penalty of 
paying every month fix pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and four pence, to be levied 
by the juſtices of the peace, who were 
impowered to enquire of the matter) 
the common ſort, who, like thoſe of 
old, that followed Chriſt for the loaves, 
were moſt concerned for the loſs of a 
Ginner on Sundays and holidays, were 
in a great meaſure ſatisfied ; and the 
zentry, by having good bargains, were 
drawn in to like what was done, and 
to aſſiſt the crown for ever in the de- 
t:nce of theſe laws, their own intereſts 
being interwoven with the rights of the 


Vo I. VI. 
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crown, The commiſſioners, as was but 
juſt, paid all the debts of the ſuppreſ- 
ſed monaſteries : but when relicks hap- 
pened to be pawned, it ſeems they re- 
fuſed to redeem them, Thus one man 


loſt forty pounds which he had lent . 


upon St, Andrew's finger, except one 
ounce of ſilver with which it was co- 
vered. The writers that live near the 
time ſay, about ten thouſand friars and 
nuns were ſent to ſeek for their livings, 
The abbots and priors had ſmall pen- 
fions, Burnet, Herbert, 

b Fifteen abbies, and fixteen nunne- 
ries, The king's letters patent for that 
purpoſe are dated Auguſt 17. Burnet, 
tom. I, p. 224. and Collect, p. 142. 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt people were in this fermentation, the king pub. 


LA liſhed, in the name of the vice-gerent, ſome injunctions to 


InjunRions 


to the clergy, 


Hall, 
Burnet. 
Herbert, 
P · 204» 


Stow, 


regulate the behaviour of perſons in holy orders, many of 
whom led very irregular lives. Theſe injunctions contained 
nothing but what had been ordained by ſeveral ſynods , and 
yet the clergy were extremly offended, becaufe they could 
not endure to ſee themſelves ſubject to the orders of the 


The inferior vice- gerent, by whom they ſaid, they were going to be en- 


clergy mur- 


mer at them, 


Hollingſh. 


InfurreQion 
in Lincoln- 
ſhire, 
Herbert, 
Burnet, 
Hall. 

Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


ſlaved much more than by the pope. Thus the inferior cler- 
y, the monks and the bigots being equally affected by what 
ad been done, and by what, very probably, was intended 

to be done, inſpired thoſe on whom they had any influence, 

2 a ſpirit of rebellion, which quickly broke out into a 
ame, 

The firſt riſing was in Lincolnſhire *, where Dr. Mac- 
kerel, prior of Barlings, drew after him great body of men, 
whom he headed under the name of captain Cobler. The 
zebels ſent their grievances to the king in a very humble man- 
ner, telling him, they acknowledged his ſupremacy, and 
were content he ſhould enjoy the tenths and firſt fruits of 
the livings, but withal prayed him to adviſe with his nobi- 
lity concerning the redreſs of their grievances. This was 
taxing the king indirectly with following the counſels of 
Thomas Cromwell, who was of a mean extraction. Theſe 


The preamble of theſe injunctions 
ran thus: “ In the name of God, a- 
„ men. By the authority and com- 
„ miſſion of the excellent prince Hen- 
« ry, by the grace of God king of 
« England and France, deſender of 
« the faith, lord of Ireland, and in 
« earth ſupreme head under Chriſt of 
©: the church of England. I Thomas 
« lord Cromwell, privy ſeal, and vice- 
« gerent to the king's ſaid highneſs, 
for all his juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical 
& within this realm, do for the ad- 


© vancement of the glory of Almighty 


« God, increaſe of virtue, and ho- 
« nour of the king's majeſty, give and 
« exhibit unto you theſe in- 
« junctions following, Kc.“ This 
was the firſt act of pure ſupremacy 
dane by the king, For in all that 
went before, he had the concurrence 
of the two convocations. They were 
penned, it is like, by Cranmer, They 
were not reliſhed by the majority of 
the clergy, The great profits they 
made by their images and relicks, and 


3 
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the pilgrimages to them, were now 
taken away; and yet ſevere impoli- 
tions were laid upon them : a fifth for 
repairs ; a tenth at leaſt for an exhivi- 
tioner, in either of the univerſities, or 
ſome grammar ſchool ; and a fortieth 
for charity; which were cried out up- 
on as intolerable burdens, Their h- 
bour was alſo increaſed, and they were 
bound up to a ſtrict life. In ſhort, the 
very ſame opinions about pilgrima- 
ges, ſaints, &c. and about inſtructing 
the people in the chriſtian religion, in 
the vulgar tongue, for which the Lol- 
lards were not long ago burnt, wer? 
now ſet up by the kiag's authonty, 
See Burnet's Collection, tom. I. p. 
160, &c. 

d In the beginning of October, ce. 
caſioned by the levying of the fifteenth 
lately granted by parliament, Hal, 
fol. 229. Stow, p. 573. The duke 
of Suftolk was commiſſioned to £94 
gainſt them October 7, Herbert, f. 
203. 
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grievances were, that he had ſuppreſſed a great number of 1536, 


monaſteries: that large ſubſides had been granted by parlia- Cw, 


ment without any occaſion : that he admitted into his coun- nee 
cil perſons of mean birth, whoſe fole view was to enrich the winds 
themſelves, inſtead of conſulting the good of the ſtate : that Herbert, 
ſeveral biſhops had ſubverted the antient faith e, and em- Burnet, 
braced new doctrines, at all times condemned by the church : 1 _ 
that having ſeen ſo many religious houſes plundered, they 

were afraid the churches would undergo the fame fate. 

The king returned an anſwer to theſe grievances in a large The king's 
manifeſto fo But as his reaſons were grounded upon princi- 1 
ples not admitted by the malecontents, the manifeſto had fol. 229. 
no great effect. Mean while the king was greatly embar- Burner, 
raſſed; his troops were few, and he had certain advice that Sers. 

a like inſurrection was preparing in Yorkſhire and other 
neighbouring counties, He ordered however the duke of 

Sufolk to march, though with very few troops, and try to 

ſtop the progreſs of the rebels. But the duke finding him- 

ſelf too weak, thought it more proper to endeavour to ap- 

peaſe the commotion by way of negotiation than by arms, 

So when he ſent to the malecontents the king's anſwer to 

their grievances, he took occaſion to let them know, they 

ſhould not deſpair of pardon. Upon which, ſome of their 

heads privately ſent him word, they had joined with the re- 

bels only to reclaim them, wherein they hoped to ſucceed, 
provided the king would be pleaſed to grant them a gene- 

ral pardon. The duke diſliked not the overture, which afe 

forded him an opportunity to write to the king, and follicit 

him in their behalf, offering however to march againſt the 

rebels if he was ordered. At the ſame time, the king re- The rebels 
ceived news that the Vorkſhiremen had taken up arms, and r of a 
as he feared the others would join them, iſſued out a procla- *** 82 
mation, granting an abſolute pardon to all that ſhould re- 

turn to their homes, The proclamation ſucceeded accord- 

ing to expectation. The rebels immediately diſperſed, and 

ſo freed the king from great perplexity. Some however 


choſe rather to join the Yorkſhire rebels than accept of the 
pardon &. | 


© Particularly they complained, that 
four of their pretended ſeven ſacra- 
ments were taken away, and that they 
ſhould ſoon loſe the other three. Hall, 
fol. 228. 

f As to the ſuppreſſion of the mo- 
naſteries, he declared, that it was 
granted him by all the nobles ſpiritual 
and temporal of his realm, and by all 


the commons in the ſame, by act of 
parliament, and not ſet forth by any 
counſellors of his upon their mere will 
and fancy, Hall, fol. 229. 

g Captain Cobler, with ſevera! o- 
thers, were taken and executed, Hail, 
fol. 230. There made their ſubmil- 
ſion, October 19. Hallingh, p. 94m. 
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1536. The inſurrection of Yorkſhire was much more dange- 
LAS rous than that of Lincolnſhire. This ſeemed to have been 
A more accidental and ſudden, The other was in purſuance of a ſet- 
dangerous K 
rebellion in tled deſign, wherein were concerned ſeveral perſons of note, 
Yorkſhire, Who only waited, before they declared, to fee how the peo- 
Hall. ple in general were diſpoſed. Robert Aſke, a man of good 
Stow, . 

Tlerbert. judgment, headed the malecontents of thoſe parts, where 
Aſke head of the diſtance of the court, and the neighbourhood of Scotland, 
the rebels. rendered the people more bold than elſewhere, beſides that 
Specd the monks had always been in more credit in the northern 
counties than in all the reſt of the kingdom. Since July, 
Aſke had tried to gain the lord Dacres, who had a- 
muſed him ſome time with hopes that his negotiation 
would ſucceed. Probably, this lord ſent the king the hf 
notice of the plot. At laſt, the malecontents took up 
arms, and aſſembled in very great numbers about the end 
of Auguft, juſt after the Lincolnſhire rebellion broke out, 
When they faw, themſelves ſtrong enough, they would not 
ſuffer the lords and gentlemen to remain neuter at home, but 
forced them either to fly or join with them, and ſwear the 
would be true to the cauſe, for which they intended to fight, 
This cauſe was properly religion, as they plainly intimated, 
by putting a crucifix in their banners ®, Beſides, they re- 
eſtabliſhed the monks in ſome of the ſuppreſſed monaſterics, 
As they met with no oppoſition, becauſe the king's force 
were employed againſt the rebels in Lincolnſhire, they made 
great progreſs at firſt, and ſtill much greater, after Rich- 
mondſhire, Lancaſhire, the biſhoprick of Durham, and the 
The eu of county of Weſtmoreland engaged on their fide. George 
Shrewſbury Talbot earl of Shrewſbury was the only perſon that ven- 
* the tured to take up arms for the king without receiving his com- 
Herbert, miſſion, though he was not ignorant that at ſuch a juncture 
Holiingſh. his proceedings might be miſinterpreted. But as he meant 


h Their march was called the pil- © nobility, and driving away all baſe- 
grimage of grace, and to inveigle the © born and evil counſellors ; and for 
people, ſome priefts marched before ““ no particular profit of their own, not 
them with croſſes in their hands. In © to do diſpleaſure to any, nor to kil 
their banners they had a crucifix with „ any for envy, but to take. before 
the five wounds and a cha'ice, and „ them the croſs of Chriſt, his faith, 
every one wore on his ſleeve as a badge, © the reſtitution of the church, and 
an emblem of the five wounds of chriſt, „ the ſuppreſſion of hereticks, and 
with the name of Jeſus wrought in the * their opinions.“ Theſe were ſpe- 
midſt. All that joined them took an cious pretences, So people flocked 2. 
oath, . That they entered into this bout their croſſes and ſtandards in ſuch 
« pilgrimage of grace, for the love of numbers, that they grew forty thou- 
© God, the preſervation of the king's ſand ſliong. Burnet, tom. I. p. 229. 
« perſon and iſſue, the (purifying the Hall, fol. 230. Stow, p. 574: 
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well, he hoped the king would forgive a fault committed 1536. 
purely for his ſervice. And indeed the king ſent him a com Fr | 
miſſion, conſtituting him his lieutenant againſt the rebels. 
At the ſame time, he ordered the duke of Suffolk not to ſtir 
from Lincolnſhire, leſt the malecontents there ſhould think 
of joining thoſe of the north. Moreover, he gave commil- The duke of 
ſions to ſeveral lords i to levy troops, whilſt on his part he Nortel p 
aſſembled as many as poſſible, in order to form an army, the the king's 
command whereof he deſigned for the duke of Norfolk. forces. 
But, either from the backwardneſs of the people, or for 
ſome other reaſon, the army was not ſufficiently numerous 
to reſiſt the rebels. | 

Whilft the king was making his preparations, Aſke was The arch- 
hot idle, He approached Ponttract caſtle, where the arch- 2 
biſhop of York and Thomas lord d' Arcy were, and forced the lord 
them to ſurrender the place. As thele two lords were 4Arcv ſur- 
reckoned well affected to the pope, many believed they were _ _ | 
not ſorry that the want of proviſions furniſhed them with a 4 pet | 
pretence to deliver Pontfract to the rebels, aud march with ed. 
them in their other expeditions *, Shortly after, Aſke took _ Pg 
alſo York and Hull, and by fair or foul means obliged all 1. A; 
the nobility of the country to join his army l. Thus the af- take York 
fair grew daily more important, and the court became appre- and Hull, 
henſive that the reſt of the kingdom would follow the exam- 
ple of the northern counties. This apprehenſion was the more 
juſt, as at the ſame time there were in all parts men who c | | 
made it their buſineſs, to ſpread reports capable of inciting | 
the whole nation to rebel, by putting them in fear of the 
utter ſubverſion of the religion they had hitherto profeſſed. 

Mean while, the king choſe to amuſe the rebels, till his The king 
army was ready, The 20th of October he ſent a herald 5 g 
with a proclamation to be read to the troops. Aſke gave the r a 
herald audience, fitting in ſtate with the archbiſhop on the 
one hand, and the lord d'Arcy an the other. But when he 
heard the contents of the proclamation, he ſent him away 


without ſuffering him to publiſh it, Henry finding matttere 


i Particularly to George Stanley, lord Clifford, Main in the firſt of Edu 
ear! of Derby, October 17. At the IV. held out his caſtle of Skipton, 
lame time, George Haſtings, earl of againſt all that force, though five hun- 
Huntingdon, and Thomas Manners, dred gentlemen (retained at his coſt 
carl of Rutland, ſent the king offers had deſerted him, Sir Ralph Evers 
of their ſervices, Herbert, p. 206. alſo defended Scarborough caſtle till he 

They were both made to take the was relieved, though himſelf and men 
oath in the note above. had nothing but bread and water to: 

Henry Clifford, earl of Cumber- twenty days, Herbert, p. 206. 
land (17 Hen, VIII.) grandſon of the 
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1536. were in an ill way, diſpatched the duke of Norfolk with 
Lyn what troops he had ready, which were to be joined by thoſe 
2 * under the command of the earl of Shrewſbury, and ſome 
arches Others levied in haſte by the marquis of Exeter v. But theſe 
againſt the three ſmall bodies bore no proportion to the forces of the re- 
* bels. So the king found himſelf obliged to publiſh a procla- 
Hollingh. mation, commanding all the nobility to meet him at 
Heibert. Northampton the 7th of November. Mean time, Aſke, at 

the head of thirty thouſand men, advanced towards Don- 
caſter, where the duke of Norſolk, the marquis of Exeter, 
and the earl of Shrewſhury, were encamped with five thou- 
ſand men only, and having no cther refuge but to defend 
Accident the paſs of the river between the two armies. But as it 
8 was fordable in ſeveral places, they would doubtleſs have 
— um been extremely embarraſſed, if a great rain, which fell very 
from being ſcaſonably, had not made the river unpaitaþle. This was 
defeated, certainly a very fortunate accident for the king. If his troops 


_ had been defeated on this occaſion, as it was very likely, 


Hollingh, conſidering their ſmall number, it would have done him an 


ynſpeakable damage. 
Sentiments JT have before obſerved, that the duke of Norfolk approved 
OS not of the alterations made in religion. And therefore, it 
of Norfolk, could not but be very diſagrecable to him to command the 
king's army, againſt people who had taken up arms in a 
cauſe which he could not diſlike. Mean while, he ſaw him- 
ſelf in a very dangerous fituation, ſince he was as much 
afraid of conquering as of being n Ge In the firſt 
caſe, a victory over the rebels would infailibly ruin the 
party he ſecretly favoured. In the ſecond caſe, he ran the 
riſque of being ſuſpected by the king, and forfeiting his fa- 
vour, Happily for him, his inability to hurt the rebels, freed 
him from this embarraſſment, by affording him a pretence 
to proceed by way of negotiation. As he held intelligence 
with ſome of their leaders, he ſo ordered it by their means, 
that they came to a reſolution to preſent a very humble peti- 
tion to the king. That done, they acquainted the duke 
A truce very with it, intreating him to ſecond it with his intereſt, The 
«Gra mages duke readily granted their requeſt, but told them, that to 


te the king. k x 
1 obtain a favourable anſwer from the king, there muſt be a 


ceſſation of arms, during which he took upon him to go him 


ſelf and preſent their petition. The propoſal being accepted, 
the ceſſation was concluded, and the duke departed for Lon- 


m Henry Courtney. 
don. 
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don . At ſuch a juncture, the ceſſation was very advanta- 1536. 
geous to the king, becauſe his army being very weak, be 
wanted time to raiſe more forces, Fof this very cauſe, many 

of the rebels ſeeing that contrary to all reaſon the king had 

leiſure given him to aſſemble his troops, and imagining they 

were betrayed by their leaders, withdrew to their homes ©. 

The diſcord which began to ſpread among the rebels, gave Henry tries 
the king ſome hopes of coming off upon eaſy terms. And bat“ 
therefore he delayed ſending an anſwer to their petition, ex- ; 
pecting their army would diſperſe by degrees ?. But the 
leaders perceiving at length that the court purpoſely prolong- 
ed the negotiation, and that thoſe delays muſt utterly ruin 
their affairs, renewed their hoſtilities, and reſolved once more 
to attack the royal army. Had this reſolution been execu- 
ted, it would have probably changed the face of affairs very 
much; but another great rain ſo ſwelled the river which 
parted the two armies, that it was not poſſible for them to 
paſs it 3. The king hearing of this, thought it neceſſary to 
give them ſome ſort of ſatisfaction, for fear they ſhould exe- 
cute their reſolution before he was ready. To that end, he Artifices of 
ſent them an anſwer to their petition * ; but it was expreſſed — Is 
x | exbert, 
in ſuch general terms, that they could not depend upon what 
was promiſed therein. At the ſame time, he propoſed, that 
if they would ſend three hundred deputies to Doncaſter, 
commiſſioners ſhould meet them there, and treat of a peace. 

His aim was to gain time, in hopes, the three hundred de- 
puties would difagree, and their diflention by prolonging the 
negotiation give him time to prepare his army. A few days Herbert, 
after, the duke of Norfolk returning to Doncaſter, ſent 
word to the rebels that he had brought them a general par- 
don, ten only excepted, ſix of whom were named, and four 
not. But the pardon was unanimouſly rejected, becauſe 
the ſix perſons named were ſome of the heads. and each 
was in fear of being one of the four whom the king had re- 
ſerved. And indeed, the king had no other view but to ſow 
diſcord among them, and make way for the treaty at Don- 


» Together with fir Ralph Elecker, had broken the ceſſation. Ibid. 
and Robert Bowes, whom the rebels 4 The ſecond ſwelling of the river, 
ſent with him, Herbert, p. 206. was not, according to Herbert, &c, til! 
9 Rumours were induſtriouſly ſpread after the conference at Doncaſter, when 
among them, that ſome of their chiefs the rebels, upon the King's rejecting 
would compound for themſelves, and their demands, reſolved to attack Don- 
leave the reſt to the gallows. Herbert, caſter, p. 207, 
ibid. r By the duke of Norfolk. Herbert, 
Þ He alſo detained Flecker and ibid, 
owes, under pretence, that the rebels 
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1536, caſter, which they accepted at laſt, and ſent their three 
[ hundred deputies thither 5. The court had expected, theſe 
deputies would never agree about their demands, and ſo 
Conferercce would afford the time that was wanted. But as it was eaſy 
atDoncaſier, for the leaders to diſcover the court's intention, they gave the 
deputies their inſtructions in writing, from which they were 
not to depart. Theſe inſtructions contained ten demands, 
which the deputies made at the congreſs held at Doncaſter 

the 6th of December. | 


The rebels I. They demanded a general pardon, without any ex- 
Hasan  ception. ny 
— II. That a parliament ſhould be held at Vork. 

III. That a court of juſtice ſhould be erected there, that 
the inhabitants of the northern counties might not be brought 
to London upon any law ſuit. 

IV. That ſome acts of the late parliaments which were 
too grievous to the people, ſhould be repealed t. 

V. That the princeſs Mary ſhould be declared legiti- 
Mate. 

VI. That the papal authority ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed upon 
the old foot. 

VII. That the ſuppreſſed monaſteries ſhould be reſtored to 
their former ſtate. 

VIII. That the Lutherans and all innovators in religion 
ſhould be puniſhed ſeverely. 

IX. That Thomas Cromwell and Audley lord chancel- 
lor ſhould be removed from the council, and excluded from 
the next parliament, 

X. That Lee and Leighton, viſitors of the monaſteries, 
ſhould be impriſoned and brought to account for their bribe- 
ries and extortions, 


The confe= As the deputies had not power to qualify theſe demands, 


2 breaks ſo the king's commiſſioners were not authoriſed to grant them. 
. Ihe king took care not to _y in a moment the work of 


many years. Thus the congreſs ended without any fruit. 
The duke of Norfolk was very ſorry to ſee that the affair 
was like to be decided by arms. He heartily wiſhed, the 


s Among whom, were E lord of England, &c. Herbert, ibid, 
Scroop, lord Latimer, John lord Lum- t Namely, thoſe for the laſt ſubſidy, 
ley, Thomas lord d' Arcy, fir Tho- being a fifteenth, for uſes, for making 
mas Percy, Robert Aſke, &c, who of words miſpriſion of treaſon, for the 
were to treat with the duke of Nor- clergy's paying their tenths and firit 
folk, fir William Fitzwilliam, admiral fruits to the king, Herbert, p. 207, 


king 
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king would: grant the rebels all their demands; but knew 1536. 
too well his humour and character to venture to make hi 
ſuch a propoſal. Mean while, he was extremely embar- Ne 
raſſed. He muſt either betray the king's intereſts, or reſolve burt 
to fight the rebels, contrary to his own inclination, and with make up 
great danger of a defeat. At leaſt, he could not avoid, pur- Tr 
ſuant to the intent of the court, to prolong the affair till the 14, 
king was ready to march, and then he ſaw, the ruin of the Hollingſh, 
rebels was inevitable. In this perplexity, he choſe to write Buroer. 
to the king that the number of the rebels daily increaſing, 1885 
there was danger of their making ſome attempt which it 
would be difficult to reſiſt; and therefore, to prevent the 
threatened miſchief, it was his opinion, if his highneſs 
pleaſed, that ſome of their demands ſhould be granted. 
Upon this letter, the king empowered him to offer them a 
general pardon without exception ©, and promiſe them in 
his name, that the next parliament ſhould be held in the 
north. But withal, he ordered him not to uſe theſe reme- 
dies except in extremity, and when there was no other re- 
ſource, The duke receiving theſe powers, thought proper to 
uſe them without delay, ſince it was the ouly way to free 
him from his embarraſſment. He was unwilling ohen to 
betray the king's intereſts, and on the other hand, did not 
care to be inſtrumental in the rebels deſtruction, whole ſen- 
timents he approved, though he durſt not ſhow it. So, af- The rtbet: 
ter having by his correſpondents prevailed with the leaders to ©" of the 
comply with the king's offers, the agreement was concluded, ** 
and every man returned to his home, to the great ſorrow of 
the monks and bigots, who had expected quite another 
thing from their efforts to excite the people to rebel v. But 
the agreement hindered not the friars and eccleſiaſticks of 
thoſe parts, from continuing to foment among the people 4a 
ſpirit of rebellion, which broke out again, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter. Something muſt now be ſaid of the emperor's at- 
fairs with the king of France, wherein all Europe was con- 
cerned, | 

When Francis I. began the war in Savoy about the end Afairs be- 
of the laſt year, the emperor was in Sicily upon his return ***** the 
from his Tunis expedition, but unable to aflift the duke of Francis. -_ 
Savoy. This made him chooſe to try to cool the king of Bellai. 


France's ardour by a negotiation, till he could aid his ally, P. Paniel. 


u Their pardon was ſigned by king to their demands, which the reader 
Fienry at Richmond, December 7, may fee in Burnet, tom, I. p-. 232. 
Herbert, p. 207. and Herbert, p. 207. 

The king ſent alſo a long anſwer 


The 
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1536. The death of Franceſco Sforza, which happened in the 
LH mean time, furniſhed him with an opportunity, He intima- 
ted to the French ambaſſador reſiding at his court, that he 

would not diſpoſe of the duchy of Milan, till he knew the 

Negotiation King of France's ſentiments, Francis being informed of it, 
3 = demanded the duchy for his ſecond ſon the duke of Orleans, and 
Mitan, the emperor put him in hopes, he would give it to his third 
ſon the duke of Angouleme upon certain terms, which left 

it in his power to prolong the negotiation as much as he 

pleaſed. And indeed, he amufed him in this manner till 

April 1536, one while inſiſting upon the perſon of the duke 

of Angouleme, another while ſeeming inclined to confer the 

duchy on the duke of Orleans, Francis willing to end this 

affair, and knowing, the emperor intended to go to Rome, 

ſent the cardinal of Lorrain for a poſitive anſwer, but leſt 

the events of the war ſhould bring ſome obſtacle to the ne- 
8 he ordered admiral Brion, who commanded in 

iedmont, to ceaſe hoſtilities. 

The-mperor Whilſt the cardinal of Lorrain was on his journey, the 
Rn., emperor arriving at Rome, went a few days after to a pub- 
He offers lick conſiſtory, which was aſſembled at his requeſt. There 
before the before the pope and the cardinals he inveighed againſt the 
rr. ©, king of France, intimating, he was the ſole author of the 


cardinal* *', R 2 . 
dene his wars that had afflicted Europe ever fince his acceſſion to the 


—— with throne, He thence took occaſion to ſay, that inſtead of 
8 


French, ſheding ſo much innocent blood, it would be better to 
cs LA decide their quarrel by fingle combat with ſword and poig- 
nad, in their ſhirts in ſome iſland or in a boat. But the 
next day, the French ambaſſador demanding whether he de- 

ſigned to challenge the king his maſter, he replied, he had 

no fuch intention, but meant only, that the expedient he 

propoſed ſeemed to him more reaſonable than a war. | 

He prepares Some time after, the emperor being at Sienna, the carci- 
his forces. nal of Lorrain waited on him, and in his audiences diſcover- 
ed he had never intended to give the duchy of Milan to a 

prince of the royal family of France, He writ therefore to 

the king, that he was to expect war. And indeed, the em- 

peror was now aſſembling all his forces, propoſing to bring 

three armies into the field, one in Piedmont, which he in. 

tended to command in perſon, another in Picardy, and a third 

in Champagne, This deſign was already ſo publick, that 

F:ancis Francis could not be ignorant of it. So, believing the empe- 
araws is of tor meant to make his moſt powerful effort in Picardy, be 
late,  ® recalled the greateſt part of his army in Piedmont, ry 
order? 
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ordered Turin and his other conqueſts in that country to be 1536. 
well ſtored with ammunition. 32 


The French troops quitting Piedmont, the emperor cau- The emperor 
ſed Turin to be inveſted, and during the ſiege headed his marches into 


army and marched towards Provence. Francis, who was p, 
then at Lyons, ſpeedily provided Marſeilles with neceſſaries, forms two 
and ordered two camps to be fortified, one at Cavaillon, un- armies. 
der the command of the marſhal de Montmorency, the other 

at Valence, where he came himſelf. There he received the 

ſad news of the death of his ſon the dauphin, poiſoned by 
Montecuculli, 


The emperor having entered Provence took Aix, and then Theemperor 


laid ſiege to Marſeilles, which, was begun the 25th of Au- row N 
guſt and raiſed the gth of September. He had fo ill taken and raiſes 
his meaſures, that not knowing how to ſubſiſt his army in the ſiege, 
Provence, he was forced to retire in the utmoſt diſorder, 

not without danger of being defeated in his retreat, if Fran- 

cis had thought proper to attack him. He came to Genoa and returns 
the 2d of October and embarked for Spain. This was the into Spain. 
ſucceſs of the Provence expedition, which he had been long 
meditating, and by means of which he hoped to give a mor- 

tal wound to France. 


Whilſt the emperor was waging war in Provence, the Campaign in 


count of Naſſau entered Picardy with an army of thirty Pieardy. 
thouſand men and took Guiſe by ftorm. After that, he 
beſieged Pcronne, which was relieved by the duke of 
Guile, 

Francis returning to Paris with unſpeakable ſatisfation, Marriage of 
at having diſappointed the emperor's deſigus, met upon the * of 
way James V. king of Scotland, who was come to demand dn ag- 
his daughter Magdalen in marriage. He was not without auen ef 
great difficulty prevailed wich to grant his reaneſt, beca ſe ee. 
the princeſs being ſickly, it was thought marriage would but yy... * 
ſhorten her days. However, the king of Scotland expreſ- 
ling a very carneſt deſire for the marriage, it was concluded 
in December, and the nuptials were celebrated the 1:t 
of January 1537. Let us retuca now to the affairs of Eng- 
land, 

The northern rebellion was appeaſed, but in ſuch a man- 1537. 
ner that the cauſe ſtill ſubſiſted, the mal-contents having 
received no redreſs of their grievances, except only that the IE 11 
king had promiſed to call a parliament- in the north, which rg uh. 
he never intended to do. The pretence he uſed was, that the rebels, 
they left in the monaſteries the monks they had reſtored, Herbert. 
But this was a precarious excuſe, if ever there was 2 ns 

ince 
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ſince it was not their buſineſs to turn them out, but the 


LA— King's, who had the power in his own hands, whereas they 


mall, 
Stow. 
Burnet. 


New inſur- 
rection pu- 
ni ſhed. 
Hall. 

fol. 231. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh. 
Herbert. 


Aſke 2nd 
the lord 

d' Arcy ex- 
ecuted. 
Hall. 
Stow. 
Herbert. 
Hollingſh. 


had nothing more to ſay after quitting their arms. The king 
knowing how the people of the north ſtood affected, order- 
ed the duke of Norfolk * to remain there with his army to 
keep them in awe. So the duke was employed for tome 
time with cauſing perſons of all conditions to ſwear to be 
true to the king ?, a very improper remedy for ſuch fort of 
evils, ſince the ſame compulſion which extorts oaths from a 
diſcontented people, ſerves allo for pretence to break them 
upon occaſion. In the mean time, Aſke, who had com- 
manded the rebels, was ordered to court, where he was well 
received; but the. lord d' Arcy, who had not fo readily obey- 
ed the like order, was ſent to the Tower upon his arrival at 
London, 

Shortly after, two gentlemen of the north, Nicolas Muſ- 
grave and Thomas Tilby, put themſelves at the head of eight 
thouſand malecontents, and appeared before Carliſle in order 
to take the city. But being repulſed, and thereupon ſud— 
denly attacked by the duke of Nortolk, they were entirely 
routed, Muſgrave had the good fortune to eſcape, but Til- 
by and ſeventy four others taken with him were hanged on 
the walls of Carliſle. Sir Francis Bigod and one Halam with 
another body of rebels, attempted at the ſame time to ſur- 
prize Hull, but were made priſoners themſelves, and exe- 
cuted. 

Theſe attempts rendered the king ſo fierce, that he put 
to death Aſke and the lord d' Arcy, notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral pardon to appeaſe the firſt inſurrection. The lord d' 
Arcy accuted the duke of Norfolk of favouring the rebels, 
which perhaps was too true. But the duke cleared himſelt, 
or rather the king thought not fit ſtrictly to examine the 
accuſation . Mean while, as he knew, the emperor was 

| contriving 


x And the earl of Shrewſbury. Her- remove all the monks and nuns they 


bert, p. 211. 

y The contents of the oath they 
took, were, 1. To revoke all oaths 
2nd promiſes made in the former inſur- 
rection, aſking the king's forgiveneſs 
on their knees, 2. To be true to the 
Ling, his heirs, and ſucceſſors. 3. To 
obſerve and maintain all acts of parlia- 
ment, fince the firſt year of the king's 
reign. 4. Not to take arms again, but 
by the king's authority, 5. To ap- 
drehend all ſeditious perſons, 6. To 


had reinplaced in the late diſſolved mo- 
naſteries. Herhert, p, 211. 

2 Aſke had left the court without 
leave, and being taken again, was 
hanged in chains on a tower in York, 
The lord d'Arcy and the lord Huily 
were arraigned at Weſtminſter, betore 
the marquis of Exeter, then high ſtew- 
ard, and found guilty of treaſon, The 
lord Huſſy was beheaded at Lincoln, 
the ord d'Arcy on Tower-hill, the 
20th of June, and buried in St. Bo- 

tolph's 


ee 
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contriving ſome plot in Ireland, he gave order that Thomas 


uncles, aſter a long impriſonment at London, ſhould ſuffer 
death for a terror to the Iriſh. But the earl of Kildares 
youngeſt ſon had the good fortune to eſcape and fled for re- 


fuge to cardinal Pole . 


The king could not be perſuaded but that it was the 


monks who moſt contributed to preferve and foment the Herbert. 
people's diſcontents. He conſidered them as the chief authors The king 
of the late inſurrections, and conſequently as his perſona 


enemies, 
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Fitzgerald, ſon of the late earl of Kildare, and five of hir 
Six of the 
families of 
Kildare put 
to death, 


Hall. 


fol. 226, 


271 


| ſtrives to 


k X ſuppreſs all 
He believed to ſee in their behaviour, that if they hey 


had power, they would not ſpare him, and therefore he ries. 


projected their ruin to prevent their deſigns. 


Herein he found 


two conſiderable advantages, the one to free himſelf from 
his enemies, and the other to enjoy their ſpoils. It is not 
to be doubted, this laſt conſideration had allo a ſhare in his 


project of vengeance upon them. 


The ſuppreſſion of the 


lefler monaſteries having only whetted his appetite, he re- 
ſolved to ſuppreſs all the reſt and ſeize their immenſe poſſeſſi- 


ons d. The more eaſily to accompliſh his deſign, he uſed He appoints 
the ſame means, he had practiſed to ſuppreſs the leſſer mona 


tolph's church, He endeavoured to 
purge himſelf, that he was forced to a 
compliance with them ; and pleaded, 
that the long ſervices he had done the 
crown for fifty years, he being four- 
ſcore, together with his great age and 
infirmity, might mitigate the king's 
diſpleaſure, He died much lamented, 
every body thinking he had hard mea- 
ſure, Sir Robert Conſtable was hang- 
ed at Hull ; fir John Bulmer, fir Tho- 
mas Percy, fir Stephen Hamilton, Ni- 
colas Tempeſt, and William Lumley, 
ſuffered at Tyburn ; and Margaret Che- 


ney, alias, lady Bulmer, was burned 


in Smithfield, Hall, fol. 232. Stow, 
p. 574. Burnet, tom. I. p. 234. 

a Gerald Fitzgerald, the eighth earl 
of Kildare, was made deputy of Ire- 
land, in 1515, and again in 1524. 
But a quarrel arifing between him and 
James Butler, earl of Offory, the earl 
of Kildare was charged with male ad- 
miniſtration, and ordered by king Hen- 
Ty to repair to London, At his depar- 
ture, he left his ſon Thomas, deputy 
in his room; who, upon a falſe report, 
that his father, (then a priſoner 1n the 
Tower) was beheaded, defied king Hen— 
Ty and huis authority, proclajmed open 

1 


war, and applied to the emperor for 
aſſiſtance; whereupon, he and five of 
his uncles were attainted, and upon the 
king's ſending an army into Ireland, 
were taken, and brought over to Lon- 
don, and now beheaded on February 3. 
Gerald Fitzgerald, the earl of Kildare's 
youngeſt ſon was packed up in a bun- 
dle of clothes, and conveyed to Ire- 
land, and ſo to France, and from 
thence to the Low Countries; in both 
which places being required of our king, 
he at length fled to cardinal Pole, who 
finding him a fit inſtrument for his 
purpoſe, kept him till he might be re- 
ſtored to his country and place, Her- 
bert, p. 212, 181. 

b In the records of this year there 
are extant, the ſurrenders of three mo- 
naſteries only ; namely, of the abby of 
Furneſe in Lincolnſhire, on April q, 
valued at nine hundred and ſixty pounds 
a year, Of Bermondſey in Surrey, 
Jane 1, valued at five hundred and for- 
ty eight pounds, and of Buſhliſham, 
or P:thtam, in Berkſhire, July 5, va- 
lued at two hundred and thirty ſeven 
pounds, Burnet, tor. I. p. 235. Col- 
lect. p. 143. 
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1537. teries, that is, he appointed a very ſtrict viſitation of thole 
LA-— that remained, not queſtioning but the diſcoveries which 
ſhould be made would promote his deſign. 


ton Court, and died the 24th of Octo- 
ber, as appears in a journal written by 
Cecil, that was in twelve days after 
Edward's birth: ſo it is in the He- 
rald's office. Strype Corre&. to Bur- 
net, tom. III. p. 406, 410, She died 
not by the cruelty of the ſurgeons 
riping up her belly to make way 
for the prince's birth, as ſome wri- 
ters gave out, but as the original 
letters yet extant, ſhow, the died, af- 
ter being well delivered, of a diſtemper 
incident to women in that condition. 
Burnet, tom, III, ibid, Queen Jane 


Birth + The 12th of October the queen was delivered of a prince, 
N 4. who was called Edward. But his birth coſt his mother her 
ra, * . . . 

Hall. life, who died two days after her delivery © As the king 

Herbert. had cauſed his two daughters by his former marriages to be 

— ; declared illegitimate, nothing could be more acceptable than 

| the birth of a ſon, who put the ſucceſſion of the crown out 
1 Edward of all diſpute. And therefore in a few days he conferred on 

; Seymour him, as his heir apparent, the title of prince of Wales, duke 

I] made earl of 

1 Hertford. Of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter, At the ſame time, he cre- 
i Hall, ated Edward Seymour the queen's brother and the new born 
| prince's uncle, earl of Hertford 4. 

1 The war Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the war ſtill con- 
| continues tinued between the emperor and the king of France, but 
1 between the 

l emperor and WAS interrupted in Picardy by a fix months truce conclu- 

1 Francis. ded in July, which was followed by another in Novem- 

x Bellai, ber, for 105 As by the laſt truce, it was agreed that 

1 Truce for 2 . 

1 Picardy and each ſhould keep what he podleſſed, the duke of Savoy 

J Italy. remained equally deſpoiled by his enemies, and by thoſe 
| he had called to his aſſiſtance; the common fate of Pry 

princes | 

Death of the The queen of Scotland died in July, to the great joy of 

queen of thoſe who dreaded the progreſs of the reformation, becauſe 

Scotland. 

Buchanan, that princeſs had been educated by her aunt the queen of Na- 
varre. Buchanan ſays, the cuſtom of wearing mourning 
was firſt introduced into Scotland on occaſion of her death, 
which cuſtom, though of forty years ſtanding, was however 

| cart bf not yet eſtabliſhed in his time. James V. removed the un- 

_— eaſineſs of thoſe, who were afraid of his being biafte by the 

Guifein deceaſed queen in favour of the new religion, by denandin:; 

marriage, 

c The queen was delivered at Hamp- was bvried in the choir at Windſor, 


whoſe loſs fo much affited the king, 
he having always found her difcrect, 
humble, and luyai, tha: naftvithſtand- 
ing ſome guod offers, he continued 4 
widower above two years, Heben, 
„ 412. 

4 Sir William Fitzwilllams was 
made earl of Southampton, and in 
March following fir William Paulet, 
treaſurer of the king's houſe, was cre- 
ated Jord St. John, and fir Joan Ruſ- 
ſel, controler, lord Ruſſel, Herbert, 
. 412 


in 
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in marriage Mary of Guiſe ſiſter of the duke of Guiſe and the 1537. 
cardinal of Lorrain. 

The affairs of religion daily grew more important in a Diviſions in 
great part of Europe, by reaſon of the progreſs of the refor- Germany a- 
mation... Thoſe who had embraced it withed only to live SIA n 
in quiet with liberty of conſcience. But this was what the 5 
old religion would never allow them. The glory of God and 
zeal for the intereſts of the church ſerved for pretence to this 
refuſal. But the real cauſes were, firit, the pride of moſt 
men, who cannot bear to be told that their opinions are 
wrong. Secondly, the temporal intereſt of the clergy, who, 
wherever the reformation was eſtabliſhed, ſaw themſelves 
deprived of their rich benefices, the revenues of the church 
being applied by the reformed to ufes very different from 
thoſe in which they had hitherto been employed, Thirdly, 
the pope's intereſts, who daily Joſt his ſubjects, his revenues, 
his credit, his authority. There was another particular cauſe They are te- 
in Germany, which inflained the troubles occaſioned by re- mented by 
ligion, and that was, the emperor and his brother the king — 
of the Romans had formed a deſign to ute the pretence of 
obliging the proteſtants to re-enter the pale of the church. 

For that reaſon, inſtead of healing, they fomented the divi- Grievance: 
ſions to the utmoſt of their power. The proteſtants com- of he pro» 
plained, among other things, that a council was called at aa 
Mantua, contrary to an exprels promiſe that it ſhould be in 
Germany. Beſides, they meant not to ſubmit to the deci- 

ſions of a council, where the pope preſided, and which, as 

they perceived, would be far from being free. The emperor The empe- 
amuſed them with evaſive anſwers, till all ſhould be ready to reg 
attack them. Mean while, the pope, having deferred the : 
opening of the council from May to November, charged in 

that interval the cardinals Contarini, Sadoletti, Pole, Bem- 

bo, all perſons of great reputation, to examine wherein the 

church wanted reformation. "Theſe able divines found nothing The pope 
amiſs as to the doctrines. They only drew up, as to diſcipline, pre —_ 
a liſt of ſundry trifles, which, in their opinion, deſerved to be aer 
rectified. To theſe alone they thought the reformation ought ate of the 
to be confined. church and 


Mean while, the emperor was very ſeriouſly thinking of mom 
the affairs of Germany, though he took great care to con- ror's defigns. 
ceal his deſigns from the proteſtants. In order to free him- 
ſelf from all other incumbrances, and attack them with 2d- 
vantage, he had concluded the truce with Francis, in hopes 
it would ſoon be followed by a peace. He perceived, the 
Smalcaldick league would be an everlaſting. obſtacle to the 


execution 
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1537. execution of his vaſt projects, by Francis's and Henry's en- 
Loy» deavours to gain it to their intereſts. So, his chief aim was 
to diſſolve that league, that he might afterwards proceed a- 
ainſt England with all the forces of Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and the Low Countries e. 

1538. Henry eaſily judged, Charles V. and Francis I. had agreed 
to a truce, only in order to conclude a peace very ſoon, 
Final reſo- which would rob him of the affiſtance of France. So, find- 
. ing he had no refuge but in his own forces in caſe of attack, 
the monaſ. he conſidered early of means to prevent inſurrections at home, 
teries. which muſt have greatly embarraſſed him, if he ſhould be 
Herbert. engaged in a foreign war. He knew, the monks hated him 

Burnet D O 0 
mortally. They were the perſons that inſpired the Engliſh 
with a ſpirit of rebellion, the more dangerous as religion was 
the principal cauſe. So, to deprive the pope and the empc- 
ror of ſuch a ſupport in his own realm, he reſolved to ſup- 
preſs all the religious houſes ſtill remaining in England. He 
had a farther motive, which was not inconſiderable, namely, 
to have a fund ſufficient to maintain the war, without being 
forced to over burden his ſubjects. But as the ſuppreſſion ot 
part of the monaſteries had already occaſioned troubles in 
the kingdom, it was likely, the ſuppreſſion of all would raiſe 
{till greater. Wherefore he believed he ſhould prevent all 
commotions by removing the people's veneration for the 
Henry pub- monks. To that end, the report of the laſt viſitation being 
lines the re- hrgught to him, he ordered it to be immediately publiſhed. 
prune” bably, the facts inferted concerning the diforderly 
Jaſt viſita- ery provadiy, C nung Ne anorderi) 
tion. lives of the friars and nuns, were ſet forth ſo as to be ſub— 
Burnet. ſervient to the king's deſigns *. But what conduced molt 
Sever" Pi to recover people out of their ſuperſtitious fondneſs for the 
are diſco- religious houſes, was the diſcovery of the frauds committed 
Herbert. there with reſpect to relicts and images. Had the bufinels 
p:313* been only the debaucheries of the monks and nuns, it might 
have been objected, that it ſufficed to make ſtrict inquiry of 


thoſe who were guilty, and to puniſh them ſeverely. But 


e This year, the manner of caſting ſtruction of all papers of that Kind in 
pipes of lead for conveyance of water queen Mary's time, It is from ths 
under ground, was firſt ixvented by Benedictines of St. Andrews, in Nor- 
Robert Beock, one cf the king's chap- thampton, wherein they acknowle!g2 
lains; Robert Cooper, goldſmith, mak- their paſt ill life, for which the pit of 
ing the inſtruments, and putting the hell was ready to ſwallow them up. 
in vention arſt in practice. Hollingh, They confeſs, they had neglected the 
p. 944. worthip of God, lived in idleneſs, glut- 

f Of the confeſſions then made to toay, ſenſuality, &c, Burnet, tom, 
the viſitors, there is only now one ex- I. p. 237, 
tant, which, probably, eſcaped the de- 
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for the pious ſrauds (as they are called, ) it could hardly be 
thought but that the whole ſlociety was concerned. 


For thi 


reaſon therefore, the King, to make them as viſible as 7p 
ſun, took care publickly to expoſe the counterfeit relicks 
found in the monaſteries, and the ſprings by which the ima- 


ges of our Saviour, the vir; 


in Mary, or any of the ſaints 


were made to move, which was looked upon by the ignorant 


multitude as the effect of a deine power. 


If the rcader 


defires to fee a patticular a account of thete pious impoſtures, 
he will find it, though withal very ſhort, in che biltory of 


the reformation of England. 


was by 2 King's 
the votar; 
ks called St. 
burnt. 


s order burnt in publick s. 
s moſt was, to ſee the bones of Thomas Becket, Becket's 
Thomas of Canterbury, publickl, 
They acculed the king of acting trom a motive 


1 hele frauds being thus detect- 
ed, whatever had ſerved to eng; 


age the p cople 1 in ſuperitition, 
But wht 21 1eved 


1 


Hall. 


— Stow. 
Bu rnet, 


bones burnt, 
and his 
ſarine 


of a facrilegious avarice, in order to have a pretence to ſeized, 


ſeize the rich ſhrine of that faint, 
, . lin 
precious ſtones, was a very fine diamond offered in 1179 * - 


8 And here, ſays lord Herbert, out 


of our records 1 mal mention ſ me F 


the images and relicks to which the 


pilgtimages of theſe times bre ügkbt de- 
votion and offerings; as our uh Ss gr 
dle ſhowed in eleven places, and her 
milk in eight, The ſelt of St. Tho- 
mas of Lancaſter, a remedy for the 
headach; tlie penknife and boots ct 
St. Thomas of Cante: bury, and a piece 

{ 


Gt his in rt, much reve rence l 


bellied women - the coa!s that ioaned 


St. Laurencc; da o or three kea 
St. Urſula; Malchus's ear; and the 
paring of St. Edmund's nails; the 
Image of an an; zel with one wing, 
which brought h ither the ſpear's head 


— 


that pierced: Chriſt's ſide; an image of 


our lady, with a taper Ia her hand G, 
which burnt nine years together ui h- 
Cut waſting, ti:1 one fort Wearing Him- 
ſelf thereon, it went out, and was 
now found to be but a piece of wocd. 
The crucifix of Box ey in Kent, com- 
monly called the rocd of grace, was a 
famous impoſture, to which many pil- 
ptimages were made, bei ng contrived 
10 as to be able, by the help of ſprings, 
to fol] the eyes, and move the lips, to 
don, to ſhake the head, hands and 
feet. It was ſheu ed public kty at Paul's 
croſs, by John, . biſhop of Rocheiter, 
and after a ſermon upon it, ther 


Vol. VI. 


v-hcreon, befides other 


breken in pieces, Feb. 24. Another 
great iineoſture was at Hales, in Clou- 
ceferſhire, where the Liood of Chriſt, 
brought from Jerualem, was ſhowed 
in a c:riftal vial, and was ſaid to have 
this property, that it a man was in 2 
mital in, and not a Oh, he could 


nut fee it; The 2 every man that 
came to telo'd this ür acle, was torced 
to contin e o mare nuts, till he 
bei! ed h ea ven TO 8 2 41 ſicht of 
ſo bleſlei a fellct. Tins was now dif- 
covered to be the blood of a d . ro- 
newed every Wheis, and the one ſi de of 
the val was {> thick, that tier was 


;cueh it, but the other was 
tranſpatent. It was fo placed near the 
altar, that one in « ſecret fue behind 
could ty 55 which ſide he lente Gut - 
ward. There was ar 8 out or Wales 
a huge image of wood, called Darvel 
Cztheren, which 1 {cr fuci do 
burn one. friar Foreſt, who adviſed 
people in conf om nt to belece the 
:ing's ſupremacy. Befides which, the 


images cf our lady of Waluingham, of 


Iptwich, of Fenrile, ct 1 zton, and 
St. 1 hn Of Oſalfton, called otherwite 

ohn Shorne, vio was laid to ſhut 
wig the devil in a boot, and many o- 
thers, were publ ck'y.burnt, Herbert, 
p. 213. Compl. Hit. Stow, p. 575, 
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1538. by Henry I. king of France, when he came in pilgrimage 
by to Canterbury s. This proceeding ſo exafperated the adhe- 
rents of the old religion, that they writ in a moſt virulent 
manner to Rome againſt the king, comparing him to the 
Bitter in- greateſt tyrants that ever lived. Whereupon, at Rome and 
ne he z- other places, numberleſs fatyrs were penned, which painted 
king ſent to Henry as the moſt execrable of men to thoſe who were not 
Rome, uſed to the hyperbolical expreſſions of the Italians. The 
Burnet. king had his ſpies at Rome, who acquainting him with what 
was publiſhed againſt him, told him withal that to carding] 
Pole the informations ſent from E ngland were generally ad- 
drefled, and that his ſtile was viſible in ſome of the ſatyr 
He is very This ſo highly incenſed the king againſt the cardinal, that 
angry with he made all his family and friends feel the effects, inſ1- 
5 much that he would ſooner have pardoned any crime than 
; a correſpondence with him. It is ſtrange that the cardi- 
nal, who ſeemed otherwiſe very prudent and moderate, 
ſhould fo give way to his zeal or his paſſion againſt the king, 
that he feared not, by ſo unadviſed a behaviour, to expoſe 
his triends to Henry's utmoſt reſentment. His obſtinacy in 
this reſpect was fo great, that at length he was the occaſion 
of his mother's loſing her head on the ſcaffold, as will be 
ſeen hereafter, 
Paul III. All the king's proceedings convincing the pope that he 


publiſhesa was to expect no change in him, he publiſhed at length 
Hull againſt 


the king, the bull of excommunication i, drawn and ſigned in 1535. 
Herbert. Moreover, he tried to excite all the princes of Chriſtendom 
Burnet. againſt Henry, and offered the kingdom of England to thc 


rg ki ng of Scotland. Nay, Pole maintained in a bock, pub- 
Pole's. liſhed ſhort tly atter, that it was mare meritorious to haht 


_ againſt Henry, than againſt the Turk. But the pope's thun. 
ders had fo loft their force in Englund, that the bull cauſed 


h For three hundred years he was the ſhrine in gold and precious ſtones 
lecounted one of the greateſt ſaints in filled two cheſts, which were fo heavy, 
heaven, as appears from the accounts of that they were a load to eight ſtrong 
the leger books ot the offerings to three men to carry them out of the church. 
of the greateſt altars in Chriſt's church His name was ſtruck. out of the Ka. 
in Canterbury, 1 one year there was lendar : the day of raiſing his body, Or 
oftered at Chrif > altar, 31. 28. 6d, as they called it, his tranſlation, bei 
At the virgin altar, 63 J. 6s, 6d, the th of July, which was not on!; 
But at St. Thomas's, 832 J. 128. 3d, a holiday, but every zoth year there 
The next year the odds grew greater: was a jubilee ſor fitteen days rogeth!, 
at Chriſt's altar not a penny; at the and indulgence granted to all that il. 
virgin's cnly 41. 18. 8d; but at Sr, fited his thrine, Burnet, tom. I. | 
Thomas's, 9541. 65, 34. The rich 7495 Stow, p. 576. 

ſtone was offered by Lewis VII. of i On De cemb. 17, Herbert, p. 21 16 
France, which our king ſet in a ring. Burnet, tom, I. p. 245,248, 


and wore on his thumb, The ſpoil cf | 
119 
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no commotion, or if it produced any effect, it was quite 1538. 
contrary to what the pope expected. Henry being more. 
rovoked with him, took ſo good precautions to hinder 

bim from executing his deſigns, that he thereby advanced 

the reformation much more than he intended. As ſoon as 

he had heard of the bulls being publiſhed, he required the 

biſhops and abbots to ſwear again to renounce the papal 
authority. At the ſame time, the new tranſlation of the bi- Henry or- 
ble being preſented to him, he ordered fifteen hundred co- ders the new 


4 : NM g p erſion of 
pies to be printed, and ſet up in the principal churches, being he bible 5 


ſatisfied that 1 would be found there to ſupport the be printed. 
exorbitant power aſſumed by the pope over all Chriſten- ee 


dom K. 


Shortly after, an injunction was publiſhed by the vice- 
gerent, to teach the people the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments in Engliſh, Moreover, all 
incumbents were ordered to inſtruct the people by declaring, images. 
they muſt not truſt in other men's works, but in their own; Purnet. 
= that relicks, beads, and the like, were unneceſſary to 


ſalvation. They were alſo to take down all images, to 
which offerings were wont to be made, and to ſutter no 


candles to be ſet up before any image, except out faviour's. 
In fine, they were to ſuppreſs all the Ora pro Nobis's which 
were added to the prayers addreſſed to the ſaints l. 


This injunction was deemed a mortal 


religion, whole adherents were in the utmolt conſternation, 
But no man dared to ſtir, ſo abiolute a tway had the king king's will. 
acquired over his ſubjects, Nay, the moſt diſcontented af- Burnet, 

fected a blind ſubmiſſion to his will, knowing the leatt ſuſ- 


picion would ruin them. 


* Grafton the printer, printed fif- 
teen hundred at his own charge, which 
amounted to five hundred pounds, This 
bible was preſented to the king by 
Cromwell, who procured the king's 
warrant, allowing all to read it with- 
out controul, For which Cranmer 
wrote Cromwell a letter of thanks, 
dated the 13th of Auguſt. The tranſ- 
lation had been ſent over, to be printed 
at Paris, the workmen in England not 
deing jadged able to do it as it ought 
to be. It was recommended to Bon- 
ner es cate, then ambaſſador at Paris, 
aud much in Cromwell's favour, It 
was printed in a large volume; but 
upon complaint of the French clergy, 


the preſs was ſtoped, and moſt of the 
copies ſeiged and burnt : but fume were 
conveyed out of the way, and the work « 
men and forms brought over to Eng- 
land, where it was now finiſhed. And 
one of theſe bibl:s were to be ſet up in 
every church, at the joint charge of the 
incumbent, and the pariſhioners, Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 249, Strype's Mem, 
toni. I. p. 308. 

Every incumbent was licewiſe en- 
joined to keep a regiſter of weddings, 
chriſtenings, and burials, And to pteach 
one ſermon every quarter of a year at 
leaſt. See Burnet, tom, I. Collect. 
p. 180. Stow, p. 576. 


F f 2 Gardiner 


Strype 
The 
rent's in- 
junctions 
about 


OW. 


vicegee 


T. I. p. 2490 
Strype. 


wound to the old Submiſſion 
of the Eng- 
liſh to the 
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Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter was now returned from 


wa his embaſly to France. He was one of the zealous adhe. 


Gardiner 
puts the 
king upon 
proſccuting 
the reform- 
cd, 

Burnet, 


rents of the old religion. Nay, he was ſuſpected of be No 
privately reconciled to the pope, and of holdi: ng Cor: ef. 
pondence with the emperor. But he fo artfully dillemble 
his ſentiments, that he perſuaded the King, it LO only the 
devices of his enemies, on purpoſe to ruin him. It is how- 
erer certain, though the king ſeemed ſatisficd, he had no 
great eſteem for him, and yet ſuffered him to be near ren 
on account of his extreme fubmiſſion. His blind cond-{ 
cenſion to the king's will allorded him m ny opporturite 
to ſerve the party he privately favoured. The {i con lidei— 
ing him not as a ſuſpected perfon, ſince he ſo readi iy com- 


plied with his orders, freely liſtened to him when he ſpoke 


againſt the Sacramentarians, being {till extremely prepoile(- 
ſed in favour of the doctrine of the real preſence of Chriſt's 
body in the ſacrament. Then Gardiner chuld explain his 
ſentiments without fear, becauſe they agreed with the king's, 
He inſinuated to him, that fo long as he left that doctrine 
untouched, he would never be accuied of changing his reli 
Sion, but would rather be extolled for having purged it in 
preſerving the eſſentials. Thus Gardiner engaged him to 
perſecute the Sacramentarians, not ſo much from a religious 
as from a political motive. He knew the king's temper: 
be impatient of contradiction. And therefore, by enga 
him to maintain a doctrine which thoſe of tle new re! Zion 
could nat admit, he hoped their reſiſtance would provoke 
him againſt them, and thereby he would be more calily lee 
to be reconciled to the nope. . 1 hat is to ſay properly, be 
employed, to alienate the king from the pr oteſtants, the 
ſame means they. uſed to prejuc lice him againſt their aver 
ſaries. But neither could tucceed. en ry reformed himie!i 
but by h wr es, and was never reconciled to the court 0 
Rome, \s he was groben an Olute, he would never luer 
his ſubje os to go farther than hi nisch, but compelled them 
to ſtop where he was pleafed to ito he equally ſevere, or 7. 
ther unmerciſul, to thoſe who ed to follow him, and 
to thoſe wo would go beyo: an him He ſhowed this yea! 
an inſtance of rigour capable of making the reformers dei: 
pair of any farther progreſs, 

One John Nicolion, alias Lambert, being informed again 


as a Sac tamentarian m, the king conv cned a great allemblu 
in 


— 
— 


1 


m Lambert had been miniſter to the bens dee, with Tini 
Engliſh merchants at Antserp, Where Fri, he became of their opinion. Fi 
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in Weſtminſter-hall, where he was pleaſed himſelf to dif- 
pute publickiy with the party accuſed, 
no means equal. Lambert ſtood alone without a ſecond ; 


but the king was ſurrounded with a crowd of perſons, who 


applauded his arguments, and deemed them invincible ; 
whereas none dared to approve of what Lambert aſſerted. 
The diſpute ended with the King's putting it to the choice 
»f the unfortunate Lambert, ci ither to abjure his opinion, 
0 be burnt. But whatever advantage the king ſeemed to 
have, he may be ſaid to be vanquiſhed, ſince he was forced 
to fy to lo rigorous a method to convince his adverſary, after 
flattering hin: {elf to perſuade him by dint of reaſon ; othcr- 
wiſe, probably, he would not have engaged in the diipute, 
However, he ſucceeced not by this extraordinary ways ſince 
Lambert choſe rather to die than abjure the opinion he ſtill 
believed ®. Henry had no occaſion to be flattered. He 
had but ton goud 2 conceit of himſelf. Nevertheleſs, 
Gardiner and the feſt of his party took occaſion from the 
diſpute to extol him above the moſt learned divines of the 
age, I hey inſpired him with fuch an opinion of his learn— 
ing, that he thought his notions ought to be a ſtandard to 
all. But contra to the expectations of his flatterers, this 
conceit of himicli was no lefs fatal to them than to the 
other party, ſince he reivlved to pull: feveiely and indit- 
fcrently : y v ho Uaicd to l erve from what uc himſelf deem- 
ed rcaſohable. 


About this time the emperor concluded with Jrance a ten 5 


years truce, Ct which I {hall ſpeak pretently, i:.ary, no! 


afterwards kept ſchool at London, and day prefixed, there was 2 great ppcar- 
. aring doctor Taylor preach of the fcal ande in the hall, The king's cuards 
pr: ſence, he came to him upon it, and were all ia white, and ſo ws the 
gave him his reaſons in writing, why cloth of ſtate. Burnet, tom, I. p. 
he could not believe the dottrine he 252. 

preached. Taylor carried theſe argu- n Lambert diſputed with ten one 
ments to Cranmer, who was at that after another, particululy the king, 
time of Luther's s opinion, which he Cror::mer, Tunſt: al, and 8: okeſly, Crom- 
had imbibed from his friend Ohander. weil, read his ſentence, declaring him 
Latimer was of the ſame belief. Lam an incorrigible heretick, and condemn- 
bert being brought before them, they ing him to be burar, Which was ſoon 


ſtudied to make him retract his argu- after executed in Smithfieid, in a bar- 


ment, but all was in vain, for Lam- 
bert fatally appealed to the * 
Whereupon Gardiner perſuaded the 
king, to proceed folemnly and feverely 
in it. The king was ſoon prevailed 
with, So letters were written to many 
of the nobility and biſhops to come and 
hear this trial, In November, on the 


Ff 3 


barous manner; for when his legs and 
tlaghs were burnt to the ſtumps, there 
not being fire enough to conſume the 
reſt, two of the officers, raifing his 
body up with their halberds, let him 
fall into the fire, where he was quick - 
ly conſumed to aſhes, Burnet, tom. 
1. p. 25. 
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1538. doubting, it was in order to invade him, con{\dered of means 
do raiſe the emperor troubles, which fhould Jivert him from 
his purpoſe. The Smalcaldick league furnithed lum with a 
good opportunity. But the preſervation of the Augſbur, 
confeſſion being the fole foundation of that league, he 

not ſee that he could poſſibly join in it, to ſupport a a9 

gion, all whoſe articles were not approved by him. 

his delign was, either to bring the proteſtants to conciuc © 
with him a general league, which ſhould not be limited 0 

the defence of their religion, or prevail with them to be ſa- 

tisfied with the reformation he had himſelf introduced into 

Herbert, England, To that end he ſent ambaſſadors * with inſtruc— 
+ Tang tions to ſee who were the conleders cs, and in caſe the 
Strype's league was confined to religion only, to defire them to ſend 
Mem. ſome ol their ableſt divines to try, whether a conimon reli- 
T. I. p. 328. gon might not be agreed upon. The proteſtants replied, 
their league conſiſted of twenty ſix imperial cities, and wwonty 

four priaces, among whom the king of Denmark was lately 
admitted: that at preſent they could not be without their 

divines, but deſired him to declare himſelf poſitively upon 

he propoſition made bim, of embracing the Augſburg con- 

feſſion. Some time aſter, they ſent ambaſſadors capable of 

diſputing upon the points of religion. But this embaſſy was 

ſrutleſs. Henry found in the Germans men of a very dif- 

ferent ftamp from his own ſubjects, and little inclined to 
compliance. They would not allow him communion in 

one kind, private maſſes, auricular conteſfion, celibacy 0! 

prieits, and gave him their reaſons in writing; to which he 

replied, though to very little purpoſe. As he could not put 

the ſame choice to them as he had done to Lambert, he was 
forced to diſmiſs them without any concluſion, being as little 

ſatisſied with them as they were with him. 

The interet Mean while, the intereſt of the reformers began viſibly 
of the te- to decline at court fince the queen's death. There were 
ee only Cromwell and Cranmer that ſupported it by their cre- 
court, dit and merit. Cromwell however was accuſed orf being too 
Burnet. ſelf- intereſted, and of thinking much more of his own than 
Characters of the concerns of religion. As to the reſt of the lower 
of the heads rank, there were few of eminent note. Shaxton b:tup ü ot 
of the party. Sarum was proud and litigious : Latimer bilhop of Worceſtss 
was deſpiſed for his weakneſs and fimplicity ; Barlow, WO 

had been prior of Biſham, and afterwards biſhop of St. A aph, 


o Chriſtopher Mount, and Thomas Pay), u Much. Herbert, 9. 21% 
» 17, Ste, p. 328. 
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had no great judgment. In general, the preachers of the 1538. 
new religion ſuffered themſelves to be carried away with aa -= 
indiſcreet zeal, and without confidering the king's temper, 

followed the motions of their conſcience, let what would be 

the conſequence. So, never troubling themſelves about the 

effects of their zeal, they publickly preached doctrines, not 

yet approved by the king, which very much conduced to 
prejudice him againſt them, and all others who deſired to 

advance the reformation. | 

In the mean time, Edward Fox biſhop of Hereford de- Bonnermade 
parting this life, the retormers thought to do a good act in "4 or 
procuring Edmund Bonner that fee, who had been ambaſ- and then of 
ſador in Spain, and afterwards in France, from whence he London, 
was lately recalled at the inſtance of Francis I. who was Burnet. 
not pleaſed with him. Shortly aſter, they cauſed him to 
be promoted to the tee of London, vacant by the death of 
Stokeſly . But they were greatly miſtaken in their choice, 
ſince this prelate, who was ſo much obliged to them, be- 
came afterwards one of their moſt mortal enemies. 

At length, Cromwell and Cranmer ſeeing their party de- Cranmerand 
cay, and that the king began to liſten to the enemies of the Cromwell 
reformation, in ſuch a manner as made them dread the ave 
conſequences, deemed it neceſſary to ſupport their party by king with a 
means of a queen, who ſhould afford them protection 4. 12 
They had happily experienced, how much Anne Bullen _w 
and Jane Seymour had helped to ſoften the king's temper 
towards the reformed, and they did not queſtion, that in 
caſe they could give him a wife of the like diſpoſition, ſhe 
would produce the fame effect. For this reaſon, they turn- They cat 
ed their eyes towards Germany, and Cromwell undertook their eyes 
to negotiate a marriage between the king and Anne of 38 
Cleve, ſiſter to the duke of Cleve and the ducheſs of Saxony. EN 
We ſhall fee the next year the ſucceſs of the negotiation, 
after a brief mention of the foreign affairs. 

The emperor's and the king of France's forces were too The truce 
equal, for either to expect any great advantages from a war between in 
they were left to wage all alone. Francis had ill taken his Prien i- 
meaſures, in imagining that Henry would declare for him, prolonged. 
that the potentates of Italy would endeavour to ſhake off Bella. 
the emperor's yoke, and that the proteſtants of Germany "I 


P He was elected biſhop, October lan, ſecond Javghter of Chriſtiern, king 
20. Stow, p. 576. | of Denmark ; but the propoſal did not 
8 The empercr had ſome time be- take effect. See Ilerbert, p. 214. 
tore propoſed a marriage between king Hall, fol. 237 
Hoary, and Chriſtiana, ducheſs of Mi- | 
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Both in- 
clined to 
peace. 


The pope 
and empe- 
ror. 


Herbert. 


Truce for 
ten years, 


eague a- 
gainſt the 
Turks. 


Francis I, 
llign: 8 Hen- 
15. 


Herdert. 
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would embrace the opportunity of the war, to eſtabliſh the 
liberty of conſcience to which they aſpired, and of which 
they were threatened to be deprive dJ. But nothing of all 
this happening, he ſaw himſelf charged alone with almoſt an 
inſupf portable burden. On the other hand, the emoeror wen, 
afraid Fr: would at len th unite all theſe powers ag ainſt 
him, and th- emyeror of the T'w ks improve ſo favourable 
a juncture to 11vade Germany. The pipe alſo feared the 
ſame thing, and that the coaſts of Italy would be infeſted by 
the infid-is. This, added to the defire of bei: 1g revenged 
of the king of England, put him upon ſeeking means ty 
procure a peace between the empe:or and the king of 
France, that Henry being left alone, might be more eaſily 
invaded. To this end he propoſed to the two hoſtile mo- 
narchs a meeting at Nice, where he offered to come and 
act as mediator. The propoſal being accepted, they all 
three met at that place about the middle of Juns, the Pops 
conferring ſometimes wich the one, ſometimes with the 
ther, without the two monarchs ever ſceing each other Jar. 
ing the whole negotiation. The pope had his reaſons for 
hindering them from conferrin 0 wget ner, but by his means. 
He had a mind to treat privately of a marriage betyceen 
Octavian Farneſe nis nephew, and Margaret the emperor's 
natural daughter, widow of Alexander de Medici, and in- 
deed the project fucceeded to his with, 

Mean while, as the peace between the emperor and the 
king of France could not be effected, by reaſon of the 
many difficulties which occurred, the pope obtained of the 
two monarchs at Jait their conient to a ten year's truce, 
which was almoſt 10 effectual as a peace, The truce being 
concluded, Paul III. ion mediately thought of means to form 
a Jeague againſi Fo Purks. Put as fcveral reaſons hin- 
mc the kin, gs of France and England from coining into 

t, he was for ced to conclude it with the emperor, the 
Rog of the Romans. and the Vencetians. 

When Francis had nothing more to ſear from the empe⸗ 
ror, he grew very cool to Henry, though he had extreme!, 
careſſed him fo long as he ſtood in need of him. Hewry 
was exceedingly incented, and ſhowed his reſentment, bj 

ordering Bonner, in his return from Spain, to 8 at tens 
French court, and demand an Englith rebel, who wis re- 
tired into France, and the arrears of his penſion, cher e be- 
ing now four years due. Bonner, who was naturally very 
Þ: 29; delivered his meiluge ſo h. aughtily, that Francis, of Rended 


t tus iniabencs \ SOIL 411 xpre! 18 10 Henry to know whetner 
64 


ed 
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he had ordered his ambaſſador to uſe ſuch language, and to 1538. 

deſire Bonner might be recalled. Henry thought fit to com-. 
ply with his demand. But it appeared he was not very eb 
angry with Bonner, ſince at his arrival he promoted him, r 
as has been ſaid, to the ſee of Herctord, and ſhortly after, king of 


to that of London, France, ; 
Whilſt Henry uſed all poſſible precautions to ſecure him- Nw _— 

ſelf from the attzcks of his enemies, cardinal Pole was Cardinal 

labouring wich all his power, by means of his correſpon- Pole labours 

dents in England, to alienate from him the hearts of his arrow; 

ſubjecis, by pub]; ſhing every where that he had ſubverted bles. 

all relio? on to ſet up his own fictions. This accufation was Herbert. 

the moſt ſenfible w ound that could be given the king, ſince 

he prete, peed, religion conſiſted not in the things he had 

changed, but in thoſ e he had retzined. This is what he 

ſtrove to demontrate to the people, becauſe he plainly per- 

ceived, the general accuſation of having ſubverted religion 

could not but greaily poiſon their allegiance. Accord ingly, 

Pole and his emillaries chiefly nſifted upon this, in order 

to raiſe Giſturbances in the kingdom. Several have thought, The cardi- 

the cardinal had ſome private views which concerned not ans pee 

religion. He was of the houſe of York by his mother, and Burnet. 

is ſaid alſo to have an inclination for the princeſs Mary, and T. I. p.221. 

to beſtir himſelf thus, in order to marry, and ſet her on the 

throne in the room of her father, At leaſt, there is reaſon 

to ſuſpect, his extraordinary zeal was fortificd by ſome hid- 

den views, and that in :Cting tor the pope, he was l:ibour- 

ing his own advaiicement. But this is only conjecture, 

However, Sir Jeffrey Pole, near relation of the catdinal t, Several of 

privately acquainted the king that he held correſpondence ee 

with Henry Courtn cy Marquis of Exeter, grandſon of Ed- Eng! = ah 

ward IV. : with Henry Pole * lord Montague: with fir executed, 

Edward Nevil ® and with fir Nicholas Carew, maſter of the Kal. 

horſe, and K. night of the garter: and that his inſtruments . 

were a prieſt and a mariner. Upon this information, theſe 

perions were apprehended, condemned and executed “, but 

the informer was pardoned, as a reward for his intelligence, 

No other circumſtances of their trial are known but their 

correſponding with Pole, an unpardonable crime, as the 

king then ftood affected to that cardinal, 


7 The cardinal's own brother. w The marquis of Exeter, and lord 
By the princeſs Catherine, marri- Montague were arraigned on December 
ed to the earl of Devonthire. 31, Wr Sir Edward Nevil, January 2. 


© Another of the catdinal's brothers, Thomas lord Audley, fitting as high 
v Brother to the lord Abergavcany. fleward, Hall, fol. 233. 
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During the courſe of this year, Henry eſtabliſhed fereral 
ſuffragan biſhops. . He required alſo of all the religious a 


new oath, whereby my expreſsly renounced the papal au- 


thority, and acknowledged the king's ſupremacy. There 


X1V.y.z77, were ſome that refuſed to ſwear, but I know not in what 


&C, 
$54, &c. 


The council 


manner their obſtinacy was puniſhed, _ 
The pope and the emperor being then employed in their 


i: 1emoved Preparations againſt the Turk, his holineſs made uſe of that 


to Vicenza, 


Sbeidan. 


The new 
queen ar- 
rives in 

Scotland. 


1539 


— — 


n to put off the meeting of the council to the iſt of 


ay 1540, and at the ſame time removed it from Mantua 
to Vicenza, Het 
. The marriage between the king of Scotland and Mary ot 
Lorrain being concluded this year, the new queen came to 
Scatland about the middle of June. 
The laſt viſitation of the monaſteries tended only, as has 
been obſerved, to ſeek apparent reaſons to ſuppreſs them. 


Smrendersof The king had now reſolved it, and the enormities, true or 


tne monaſte- 


ries to the 
King. 
Burnet, 


Suppoſed 
motives 
thereof, 
AQ, Pub. 
tom, XIV. 


P- 603, ec. 


Ib. p. 610, 
& c. 
Burner, 

TS". 3. Cal 
p. 150, 


falſe, of the monks, were only a cover for his revenge and 
perhaps for his avarice *. The viſitation being over, he ſent 
into the ſeveral counties commiſſioners to receive the ſurren- 
ders, the abbots and priors were to make to their houles ”, 
There are extant in the collection of the publick acts, many 
of theſe ſurrenders, which, though very involuntary, con- 
tained however the feigned reaſons which had moved the 
monks and their ſuperiors to reſign of their own accord al! 
their lands to the king. In ſome, they were made to ſay 
only, they were induced thereto by juſt and reaſonable cau- 
ſes. But in others of greater length they were made to al- 
L-dze, ** That what they had hitherto obſerved, conſiſted 
* only in dumb ceremonies, and conſtitutions of the biſhops 
of Rome and other foreign potentates ; who had taken no 
carte of their inſtruction, or to reform the many abuſes 
e which had hitherto prevailed in their houſes ; but that de- 
ring to live for the future according to the rule preſcribe! 
* by Chriſt, the evangeliſts, and the apoſtles, they deemec 


* Though great faults were diſcover- fore to quiet theſe reports, and to ge 
ed by the villtore, yet it is certain, ſome colour to what was done, all the 


that they were themtelves guilty of fon] tories that could be inventc«, 


great acts o violence aud injuſtice, were publiſhed to defame the viſited 
Lu zmbezzind moſt part of the plate monaſteries. Burnet, T. I. p. 24i- 
and furniture that was found in the y During the year 1538, there wei? 
monaſteries, Doctor London, one of twenty one monaſteries tuppreſfled, and 
the viſitors, corrupted ſeveral of the in 1539, a hundred and one, See tlic 
nuns belonging to Chepſtow 3 and ge- names of them in Rymer's Fed, tom. 
werally ir as cried ont, that under= XIV. p. 590, &c. and Burnet, IT. . 
hand and ill practices were uſed, Theie- Collet, p. 144, 145. 
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tc it expedient for them to be governed by the king, their 
& ſupreme head on earth: that therefore they ſubmitted 
« themſelves to his mercy, and ſurrendered to him their 
« houſes, with all things belonging thereto : that they be- 
« ſought him to grant to each of them a penſion for their 
c ſubliftence, and an expreſs licence to take a ſecular habit, 
« and be admitted into livings like other ecclefialticks.” 
Others ſaid, <* They had conſidered that chriſtianity con- 
&« ſifted not in the practice of ceremonies, in wearing black, 
« prey, or white habits, and in nodding with the head, 
& wearing cords, with great knots about their middle, and 
« the like, wherein they had been inſtructed and ſeduced. 
But that the true way of ſerving God was taught in the 
&« goſpel. And therefore, deſiring for the future to walk by 
« that good rule, they ſubmitted themſelves to the ſupreme 
head of the church of England, and renouncing all fu- 
“ perſtitions and foreign traditions, they reſigned their houſes 
« to the king, with all things thereunto belonging.” Others 
ſurrendered their houſes by way of agreement between them 
and the king, for the cauſes ſpecified in the deed itſelf =, 
But there are not in the collection of the publick acts, any 
deeds of this kind at full length, where any of theſe cauſes 
may be ſeen. It can only be gathered from what ſome au- 
thors ſay, that theſe cauſes were, either the houſes were 
overwhelmed with debts, or the revenues had been ill ma- 
naged *, or there had been committed crimes deſerving a ſe- 
vere puniſhment, from which they were exempted on account 
of the ſurrender. Be this as it will, the king having reſolved 
at any rate to ſuppreſs all the monaſteries, the oppoſition of 
the abbots, priors and monks would have been ineffectual. 
Accordingly, perceiving plainly, that by fair means or force 
they ſhould be compelled to ſubmit to his will, the greateſt 
part thought it mott prudent to do it with a good grace, 
and make the belt bargain they could for themſelves. The 
abbot or prior, with the chief monks of each houſe, be- 


ing gained beforehand either 


2 The general form in which moſt 
of the ſutrenders begin, is, That 
the abbot and brethren, upon full 
** deliberation, certain knowledge, of 
** their own proper motion, for cer- 
** tain juſt and reaſonable caules, eſ- 
© pecially moving them ia their ſouls 
** and conſciences, did freely, and of 
* their own accord, give and. grant 


by promiſes or threats, the 


ce their houſes to the king. See Ry- 


mer's Fad. tom. XIV. p. 604. Bur- 


net, tom. I. p. 238. | 
2 The viſitors foun! ſuch depreda- 
tions committed in the rich abbey of 
St. Albans, Chat an abbot could not 
ſubliſt any longer, the rents being fo 
low, Burnt, T. I. p. 236, &c. 
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1530, reſt had hardly courage enough to make a fruitleſs refit. 


Conn mms ce b. 

The firſt ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries was done by 
act of parliament. But the king was pleaſed this ſhould ap- 
pear to be entirely voluntary, as if the abbots, priors 555 

monks had been induced of themſclves to ſurtender the 
houſes, A thing however fo notoriouſly falſe, that not a 
nan could be ignorant how forced theſe furrenders were. I. 
mul ſt be confeſſed, that herein Henry ſtrangely abuſed the 
abſolute power he had acquired over his ſubjects, of whom 
not one dared publickly to find fault with his conduct, and 
ſtill leſs, openly to oppoſe his will. However he uſed arti- 
fice to make the {uppreſion of the monaiteries to be received 
The king's with leſs concern. Whilſt the commiſſionets were receiving 
anne! Tthe ſurrenders, he called a parliament for the 28th of: April, 


the nuppret- X 5 
ſons re. At the ſame time, he cauſed a rep ort to be ſpread that che 


ceived, kingdom was going to be invaded e. He confirmed the. te- 
228 port by going in perſon to vilit the coalts, 7 commanding 
e forts and. redowbts t to be built in ſeveral places , and by 55 
II. llingſh. 112 preſſing orders to fit out a fleet, and kec p the troop s in 
Burnet. à readineſs to march upon the firſt notice. The intent of 


Herbert. 
1 ert all theſe proceedings Was, fo let the people {ec that the I arli- 


ament would be obliged to 1: y heavy taxes to reſiſt the pre- 
tended invaſion, but that the K king acquiring a large revenue 
by the ſuppreſhon of the monaſteries, wu, d have no occa- 
Revere cf tion for a lubG ly. The yearly value of the icli gious houſes 
* 1 
18 ſuppraſt- mounted to one hundred lixty one bn ns A one handte . 
ed non e- 
pounds ſterling, according to the rate they had been last 


J. S. — 
farmed at e. But it muſt be obſery od. the bots and prio!'s 
ſoreſccing 


b P:fles promiſes and threats, the ſtored. Thus all the abbots were n« 
king had another way of gaining the placed by the king, and were yenera!:\ 
abbor* to his will, Upon a vacancy, pickt out to ferve this tuin, | Buriet, 
an abbot was put in only to reſign up tom. I. p. 236. 
the houſe. For after the king's fupre- By ſeveral princes, who were ir. 
macy was eſtabliſned, the abbots for- red up by the pope and cardinal Po, 
me: ly confirmed by the pope, were Stow, b. $76. 
placed in this manner, The king grant- d Many of which we have at th 
ed a conge d' elire to the prior and day, He built particularly Doret- pier. 
convent, with a miſſive letter, declar-  Strype's: Mem, tum. I. p. 300. Her- 
ing the name of the perſon whom they bert, p. 217. | 
ſoukl chuſe; then they returned an e They were given in at one 
election to the king, who, upon that, dre and fifty two thouſand five hun 
gave his aſſent to it by a warrant under dred and ſeventeen pounds, eghite*n 
the great ſea), which was certificd to ſhillings and ten pence, Stevens's Hit. 
the vicegerent; who thereupon con- of taxes, p. 215. The number © 
frmed the election, and returned bim monaſteries ſuppieſſed an nd lot in 
£2015 to the King to take the oaths;  Encland ant Wale: „ according to Cam 
„en which the iemporelties were ie. dev, were ſix hundred forty three, 0 
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foreſceing the impending ſtorm, had ſet the yearly rents very 
low, and raiſed the fines very high, that they might have 


wherewithal to ſubſiſt when they ſhould be turned out of 
The king pretended not to mind it, being 


their houſes f. 


on the contrary very g glad, the people were not acquaint: d 
with the whole profit which accrued to him from theſe ſup- 


preſſions. 


Beſides the rents of the lands belonging to the 


monaſteries, the king had moreover a very conſiderable ſum 


ariſing from the church ornaments, 


O 


plate, goods, lead, 


bells, materials, which he thought not proper to have va- 
lued, but it may be judged of by this ſin gle article, name- 


in the 


ly, tha it 


lion g. 
The ruin of the monks w 


abbey . 
was found five thoufand marks of » 


Find! burv alone there 


gold and filver in bul- 


5 
«4 N 


_ 


at cccalion of joy 22d 


triumph to thoie who hat al nals embraced the reformatio! 
or who withed it could be embr aced without dane But 


+l, 


he na 


monaſteries, 


an unqueſtionable weer of it. 
immmediately made, b 
« An act for a% Mining divert; 
«© opinions in certaiu articles concerning chriftin £ 
This is the law that is more commonly! 
The penalty of b 


28th ot April, 


court, a law, entitled, 


of the blood) ſtatuté. 


Hh 1. 
was enacted 5 Ta 


e N 
— IIIIN rno 95 


I. Who by word or . tino < 
II. Who maintalned that ce 


neccſlary. 


gether with ninety llegee, two thou- 
jand three hundred and ſeventy four 
chantries, and free chapels, and one 
hundred and ten hoſpitals. Herbert, 
p. 218. 

f This had been the practice all a- 
long, as well as juſt befcre the dillo]u- 
tion of the abbies, he abbots were 
wont to hold the leaſes low, and raiſe 
great fines; by that means they were 
not obliged to entertain 4 greater num- 
ter in their hoſe, and to enriched 
themſelves and their brethren by the 
faid fines. This turned greatly to tlic 
King's advantage. Burnet, 

8 A ths was the laſt parliament 
the abbots were ſfummone4 do, jt will 


they had not cauſe long to rejoi. 
that in abol! mag x.: the papel: a0 
lad no ft ch 48612 


e. Henty reſolving tr > ſhaw: 
Ys and deſtroying the 
ed jus re! gion, gave very ſoon 
1 ne pat! ment INSELU!) 
y the \ diredtio on of the 
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amiſs to infert ihe names and 
number ct the mitred or parliamentary 
abbots, who in the yournals of parlia- 
ment in this reign had their wits, be- 
ing twenty N Abington, St. Al- 
bans, St. Auttin's Canterbury, Battel, 
St. Bennet's in the Holm, Bardeney, 
Cirenceſter, Colcheſter, Coveni ry, Croy - 
lan q, 8 St. Eomun albury, Eveſk: am, Glau- 
ſenbury. Clocacefter, Hide, NMalmthu- 
ry, St, Mary's in Votk, Peter boroagh, 
Ramtey, Readin g, Selby, Shrewtoury, 


not be 


Taveſtock, Tewkibury, Thorn ney, V al- 


tham, Well minſter, Wincheicomb ; to 
whom the prior of St. John may be 
added. Purnet, tom, I. p. 208. 
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The laws 
concerning 
religion 
ſerve to in- 
creaſe the 
king's au- 
thotity. 


Gardiner 

author of 
the fix ar - 
ticles, 


THE HISTORY 


III. Or that it was lawful for prieſts to marry. 

IV. Or that vows of chaſtity may be broken. 

V. Or that private maſſes are unprofitable, | 

VI. Or laftly, That auricular confeſſion is not neceſſary 
to ſalvation b. 


By this and ſome former laws, which ſettled what was to 
be believed in matter of religion, all the ſubjects were al- 
moſt equally liable to the pains enacted therein. Indeed, 
this laſt law with thoſe that were made before againſt the 
pope's authority, contained the king's belief, but not the na- 
tion's. There was hardly a perſon in the kingdom but what 
believed either more or leſs, and yet no one dared openly to 
ſwerve from it either to the right or left. The reformed 
however were the greateſt ſufferers by it, and indeed it was 


levelled againſt them. 
the real author of it. 


Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter was 
He had intimated to the king, 


that it 


was the only means to hinder a league from being formed 
againſt him. That what he had aboiifhed not being cllential 
to religion, nor conſidered as ſuch by the generality of chri- 


h There was firſt a committee ap- 
pointed for examining the different opi- 
nions, and drawing up articles for an 
agreement, conſiſting of Cromwell, the 
two archhiſhops, the biſhops of Dur- 
ham, Bath and Welle, Ely, Bangor, 
Carliſle and Worceſter, But having 
ſpent eleven days in debates, the duke 
of Norfolk on the ſixteenth of May 
told the lords, that the committee had 
made no progreſs, not being of one 
mind, Therefore he offered ſome arti- 
cles to their conſideration, that they 
might be examined by the whole kcoule, 
and a perpetual law made for the ob- 
ſer ration of them, Theſe were the 6x 
articles above, Cranmer argued againſt 
them three days together, though his 
arguments are loſt, there being nothing 
remaining of what paſſed in the houſe, 
out what is conveyed to us in the 
journal, which is ſhort and defective. 
On the twenty fourth of May, the 
parliament, for what reaſon is not 
known, was prorogued do the thirtieth, 
When being met, the chancellor mov- 
ed in the king's name, that a bill 
might be brought in for puniſhing ſuch 
as offended againſt theſe articles, 
Whereupon a bill drawn up by the 
archbiſhop of York, was after long 


conteſt brought to the houſe the ſe- 
venth of june; it was read a {econd 
time on the n:nth, and on the renth i: 
was engroiled, and read the third time, 
When »t paſſed, the king defired Cran- 
mer to go out cf the houfe, fince he 
could not give his conſent to it; but 
he humbly excuted himte!lf, for he 
thonght he was bound in conſcience to 
flay an4 vote againſt it. On the twen- 
ty eighth, after paſſing in the houſe of 
commons, it had the royal aſtont. Be- 
ſides the fix articles, „ All the mar- 
« riazes of prieſts are declared void, 


% and if a prieſt lived with a Woman 


as his wife, he was to be judged a 
« felon ; and it as his concubine, upon 
tlie firſt conviction to forfeit all his 


% benefices, &c, and upon ſecond con- 


« viction to ſuffer as a felon, The 
„emen fo offending were tv be 
© puniſhed in the ſame manner, Fer 
«« the execution of this act, commiſ- 
© ſions were to be iſſued out to all 
« archbillops, biſhops, their chancel- 
6 lots and commitllaries, and ſuch o- 
« thers as the king ſhall name, to 
«© held their ſeſſions quarterly or oft 
„ ner, and to proceed upon preſent- 
« ments by a jury.“ Burnet, tom. J. 
p. 257, &c, 


ſtians, 
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ſtians, no man of ſound judgment could deem him heretical, 
ſo long as he maintained theſe fix articles, which entirely 
diſtinguiſhed true catholicks from ſectaries and innovators. 
This was really taking the king by his weak fide, But, be- 
fides this motive, the king had another which was no leſs 
powerful, namely, by adding this law to thoſe already made 
againſt the pope, he rendered his ſubjects ſo dependent upon 
him, that there was ſcarce a man but what was obnoxious 
to be called to an account. So the pope's friends and the 
reformed were equally in his power. Conſequently they were 
equally concerned not to diſpleaſe him in any thing, but rather 


403 
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blindly to ſubmit to his will. Cranmer alone ventured pub- Crazmer 
lickly and for three days together, to argue againſt the bill 
before it paſſed. But as ſoon as it had received the ſeal of the 
publick authority, he ſent away his wife into Germany ul! 


better times i. 


argues a. 
gainſt them 
12 vain, 


By another act the parliament granted to the king the The porlia- 
lands of the religious houſes, which were ſuppoſed to have 
been freely ſurrendered to him. So, this ſtatute was ra- 
ther a confirmation of what had been done, than an «r- 
dinance for the ſuppreflion of the monaſteries *, As the 
king had intimated that he intended to employ the reve- 
nues, he had acquired, in uſeful foundations, the parlt- +. ow 


ament paſſed a bill for giving him power to erect new bi- fue. 


ſhopricks. 


i He married a kinſwoman of Oſi- 
ander's the divine of Noremberg dur- 
ing his embaſſy with the emperor, a- 
bout the year 1532. Herbert, p. 219, 

& This act paſſed in the houſe of 
peers without any proteſtation made by 
any of the abbots, though it appears 
by the journal, that at the firſt read- 
ing of it, there were cighteen abbots 
preſent, at the ſecond twenty, and ſe- 
venteen at the third. It was ſoon diſ- 
patched by the commons, and offered 
to the royal aſſent, By it no religious 
houſes were ſuppreſſed, as is generally 
taken for granted, but only the ſur- 
readers that either had been, or were 
to be made, were confirmed. The laſt 
proviſo in it for annulling all exemp- 
tions of churches and cbapels, had 
been a great happineſs to the church, 
if it had not been for the clauſe, 
„ That the king might appoint others 
* to viſit them. For many of thoſe 
who purchaſed theſe lands with the 


Never 


impropriated tithes, got this likewiſe 
in their grants, that they ſhould be 
the viſitors of the churches formerly 
exempted, from whence great ditorders 
have 1ince followed; ror the incum- 
bents being under no reſtraints, have 
often been ſcandalous to the church. 
This abuie, which firſt ſprung from 
the ancient exemptions granted by the 


ment grants 
the lands of 
the monaſte- 
res to the 
King. 

He is em- 
powered to 
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ſee of Rome, has not yet met with an 


effectual remedy. It was queitioned, 
whether the lands belonging to the 
abbies ought to have returned to the 
founders and donors by way of rever- 
ter, or to have fallen to the lords of 
whom the lands were holden by way 
of eſcheat, or to have come to the 
crown, The endowments of the hea- 
theniſh temples were, in Theodoſfius's 
time, after a mature debate, adjudged 
to the emperor's exchequer, upon this 
reaſon, that by the will of the donors 
they were totally alienated from them 
and their heirs. But in England it 

5 Wend 
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1539. Never was parliament more devoted to the king's will, 
—— They were not ſatisficd with approving 3 whatever the king 
aliens 5 had done, but alſo whatever he mignt do for the future. It 
for „ ea. Was enacted this ſeſſion, that the fame obedience fhovid be 
ing the roy paid to the king” 5 PT oct: :mations, or to the orders of he coun 
al power. ci] during a minority, as to the acts of pailiament. It was 

pretended, that caies might happen where the King had not 
time to call a parliament, and yet it was neceſſary ſor the 
good of the rcalm that his orders ſhould be executed, other- 
wite there might be danger of falling into great inconvenicn— 
cies. Thus to avoid a polkb! e but with al an uncommon in- 
5 convenience, another nuch more countderable was run iaty 
1 by giving the ſovereign a deſpotick power. For it his orders 
were to be obeyed without the Concurience gf the a a- 
ment, he had no cccaiion to call one if he did not think 
proper. It is true, there were ſome limitations in the act, 
as that no perſon ſhould be deprived of life or eſtate by virtue 
of the king's proclamation, nor any laws or cuttoms b:okei 
or ſubverted thereby. But theſe reſtrictions were fo ambigu— 
ouſly worded, that it was eaſy for tie king to cvade them. 
Upon this act were grounded” the great changes of religion 
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|: | in the nonage of Edward v! | 
| 0 Another In this ſame ſeſſion the parliament patced an act to rea f 
1 about prece- the precedency of the officers of ſtate, by which EDEN 1 
1 dency. 9 —— : ra. Is 
7 | Statut. c. 10. the King's vicegerent in eccleſfiaſtical aflaits, thuugh a lock: f 
li | ſmith's ſon, had the precedence of ail pertons next the ro t 
15 , ; 

NH al family “. 
7 N 1 
j N Laſtly. 0 
| = 

75 4 L : , | 

| | went otherwiſe, for when the arder of fo. Nut for the ſounters and donde, t 
ws the knights templers was diſſolved, it certainly if there had not been @ par * 


was th n judged in favour of the lord ticuſar proviio made againft them, chez 


—— - 


"i by efcheat., And this muſt have held might hate recovered the lands thei. 
18 good, if thoſe alienations and endow- anceſtors nal huperſtitic ully given a. 0 
* | ments had been ablolute without any way, and the ſurrendeis to the crown | Of 
l ä condition. But the endowments being could not have cut of t. ae r tit! But 10 
. generally made in conſideration of fo this at did that effectually. 1. e 
N q many maſit's tv be ſaid for their ſouls, many of them were of rova! fund 
* then it was moſt juſt, that upon a tion, and theſe would have returned th. 
. non · performance of the condition, and the crown without diſpute, Sce Bur: ho 
1 when the cheat which the monks had net, val. I. p. 262. Ca 
# put upon the world was diſcovered, the 1 By this act, it was cdeied, I. of 
1 lands ſhould have returned to the foun- That no perſon of what ſtate, degree ö and 
| ders, and their heirs and ſucceſſors. or condition ſoever, except only the | the 
Wis: Now was there any grounds for the King's children, ſhall thenceforw 2! 4 Et ce! 
b 4 lords to pretend tc them by eicheat, at any ſide of the cloth of etate 11 cil, 
Ko F: eſpecially where. their anceſtors had the pariamont chamber (as the tw ina! 
1 1 conſented and confirmed thoſe endow- archbiſhops uſed to do. See IN Ine: 
mn ments ? therefore the'e was no need life of Wolſey, p. 302.) That 
of excluding thein by any ſpecial provi= the biſhop: ſhall fit in this oder, en 
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Laſtly, The parliament confirmed the ſentence of death 1539. 
paſſed upon the marquiſs of Exeter and the reſt who had Cs 
been executed for holding a correſpondence with cardinal Sentence 
Pole. Moreover for the ſame r:afon, they attainted the manner 
counteſs of Saliſbury the cardinai's mother, and the mar- — &c. 
chioneſs of Exeter, without bringing them to a trial. This is confirmed, 
laſt act met with great oppoſition in the parliament, many 8 
objecting that to condemn perſons unheard was a breach of marchionefs 
the moſt ſacred and unalterable rules of juſtice, But Crom- of Exeter 
well having ſent for the judges to his houſe, aſked them, na 
whether the parliament had power to condeinn perſons ac- Burnet. 
cuſed without a hearing? The judges replied, ic was a nice T. I. p. 264, 
and dangerous queſtion ; that equity, juſtice, and all forts of 
laws required that the accuſed ſhould be heard; that howe- 
yer, the parliament being the ſupreme court of the realm, 
from which there could be no appeal, the validity of their 
ſentences, of what nature ſoever they were, could not be 
queſtioned. This was ſaying in other wores, that the par- 
hament would therein commit an injuſtice, for which they 
could not be called to an account. Cromwell having teport- 
ed to the parliament the opinion of the judges, the two la- 
dies of the blood royal were condemned to die, by a ſen- 
tence Which eſtabliſhed a precedent the moſt pernicious that 
had ever been ſeen in England, and which proved fatal to 
its author, as will appear. Mean while the king granted a AQ. pub. 
full pardon to the marchioneſs of Exeter, and a reprieve to XIV. P. 652. 
the countets of Saliſbury, who was not executed till two n 
years after. Thus the King daily acquired ſome freſh degree 
of authority. It might be ſaid, he uſurped it not, fince it 
was given him by the parliament, it the circumftances of 
the times had not rendered the very parhament flaves to his 
Wil, 

Cranmer had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the law of the fix arti- The king 
cles, and ſuch an oppoſition would have infallibly ruined any kes care ta 
other perſon but that prelate. But the king had an eſteem Crans 
for him which could not be eaſily changed, becauſe he was Burner, 


the right hand fide of the parliament the royal family. 4. That the lor4 
houſe ; firſt, the two archbiſhops of chambertlain, marſhal, high aimira). 
Canterbury and York, then the biſhops lord ſteward and chamberlain, ſhall be 
of London, Durham, and Wincheſter, placed above all perſons of the ſame 


and the reſt according to the time of eſtates and degrees they ſhall happen 
their creation, 3. That the lord chan- to be of. 5. Ant the king's ſecre- 
cellor, treaſurer, preſident of the coun- tary, being a baron, ſhall fit above al 
il, and lord privy ſeal, being barons, _ barons, Sec Statut 21, Hen, VIII. 
mall fit, on the leit fide of the parha- c. 10. 

ment houſe, above all dukes, except 


Vo I. VI. 


G 2 per ſuaded 
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1539. perſuaded the archbiſhop acted according to the dictates of 
ken his conſcience, whereas he had a quite contrary notion of the 
reſt of his miniſters and courtiers. Their blind compliance 

ſerved only to make him deſpife them, though he liked to 

reap the advantage of their baſeneſs. So having a real eſ- 

teem and ſincere affection for Cranmer, and imayinine, he 

muſt have been extremely mortifted that the act had palle 

contrary to his opinion, and even apprehenſive of having dit- 

pleafed him by his oppoſition, he ſent the duke of Norfolk 

to encourage him, and aſſure him of his conſtant kindneſs, 
Cranmer * very thankfully received this teſtimony of the 

king's eſteem and goodneſs. Shortly after, the king talked 

with him himſelf concerning the law of the fix articles, and 

was pleaſed that he explained to him the reafons which led 

He orders him to oppoſe it, Nay, he ordered him to put all his ar- 
oo % guments in writing, though by the ſtatute itſelf, it was a 

im reaſons 

for oppoſing ctime worthy of burning. But Cranmer, truſting to the 
the fix king's equity, drew up a memorial which he intended to 
articles, give him. This writing being accidentally loft, was found 
Burnet, h h : h kt oO 1 | l 
T. I. p. 265. by one who was going to carry it to the king, if Cromwcl 
Herbert. had not prevented him ", Doctor Burnet reprelents this to 


be 


m Burnet ſays, the king ſent for him that though the cardinal had acfigned 
firſt, on June 28, and next day order- (if his attempt for the popelom had 
ed the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, ſucceeded) to have made him his ad. 
and Cromwell, to dine with him, miral, yet he refolved not to accept it, 
When they were at table with him at To which the duke of Norfolk repli- 
Lambeth, they ran out much in his ed with a deep oath, “ That he lied,“ 
commendation, and acknowledged he with other reproachful langnage. Col- 
had oppoſed the act with ſo much lier ſays, Cromwell told the duke, 
learning, gravity, and eloquence, that that he (the duke) offered to terve 
even thoſe that differed from him the cardinal as his admiral, upon which 
were much taken with what he ſaid, the duke ſaid that it was a lie. This 
and that he needed to fear nothing troubled Cranmer extremely, who dd 
from the king, Cromwell ſaid, when all he could to reconcile them. Put 


complaints were brought againſt any they were never afterwarke heuty 
of his counſellors, the king received friends. Burnet, tom. I. p. 265. 
them, but would not ſo much as n Cranmer's ſecretary Bela, wa 


hearken to any complaint of the ach- out the hook in a fair hand, ani te- 
biſhop. From that he went on to turning with jt from Croydon, wizere 
make a parallel between him and car- the archbiſhop was then, to Lambeth, 


dinal Wolſey: that the one loſt his found the key of his chamber cafiel 


friends by his haughtineſs and pride, away by Cranmer's almoner ; ſo bes 
but the other gained on his encmies by obliged to go over to London, and gt 
his mildneſs and gentleneſs. Upon daring to truſt the book with any one, 
which the duke of Norfolk ſaid, he carried it with him, Some that were 
might beſt ſpeak of the cardinal, for in the wherry with him, would nee: 
he knew him well, having been his go to Southwark fide to fer a hear-bait- 
man. 'This nettled Cromwell, who ing, where the king was in perſon, 
anſwered, that though he had ferved The bear broke looſe into the tier, 
him, he never liked his manner, and and the dogs after her, They th. 
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be an unexpected and happy eſcape for Cranmer. But ſince 1539. 
the king himſelf ordered him to compoſe the writing, the 
danger does not ſeem to be ſo great, unleſs it be ſuppoſed the 

king would have condemned him unheard, But this ſuppo- 

ſition deſtroys itſelf by the particular eſteem the king had 

for him. 

Shaxton biſhop of Saliſbury, and Latimer of Worceſter, Shaxton and 
were not treated ſo favourably. As they coul not reſolve to 13 
approve of the law of the ſix articles, they believed that in — _ 
reſigning their biſhopricks, they ſhould be leſs expoſed to the are ſent to 
attacks of their enemies, But they did not come off fo the Tower, 
eaſily. They had no ſooner put the inſtruments of reſigna- omg 12 
tion into the king's hands, but they were accuſed as having whe EY 
ſpoken againſt the fix articles, and committed to the Tower. Burnet. 

When the parliament broke up, the king ſent commiſſion- 12 of 
ers into the ſeveral counties to make enquiry of thoſe who 3 
were againſt the fix articles, being determined rigorouſly to vejected the 
execute the ſtatute. As Cromwell and Cranmer could not 3 nach 
but be ſuſpected in this affair, the enemies of the reforma- * 
tion eaſily made the king ſenſible, that to leave to them the 
nomination of the commiſſioners would be labouring in vain, 

And indeed, perſons who ſtrongly oppoſed the act were ver 

unfit to ſee it executed as the King deſired. Some of the 
contrary party therefore were appointed, who diſcharged 

their commiſſion with ſuch immoderate zeal and paſſion, that 

they fruſtrated the deſigns of thoſe who employed them. In Hall. 

the city of London alone, there were within few days above . 
five hundred perſons thrown into priſon, and involved in the Holhngch, 
breach of the ſtatute. Nay, the king was ſhown that, con- ? 
trary to his intention, the commiſſioners had laid ſnares for 

theſe priſoners, to oblige them to diſcover opinions which 


they intended to conceal in obedience to the laws. Beſides, 


were in the boat leaped out, and left ſaid it was his lord's bodk. This 
the ſecretary alone. The bear got into made the fellow more untractabl᷑, be- 


the boat with the dogs about her, and ing a ſpiteful papiſt, and an enemy to 


ſunk it. The ſecretary ſhifting for 
himſelf, loſt the book in the water, 
But being brought to land, he ſaw his 
book floating upon the water, So he 
defired the beat ward to bring it to 
him; who taking it up, gave it to a 
prieſt that Rood there, to ſce what it 
might contain, The prieſt finding it 
to be a confutation of the fix articles, 
told the bear- ward whoever claimed it 
would be hanged for his pains, The 
lecretary thinking to mend the matter, 


the archbiſhop. So that he would not 
give it back, Whereupon the ſecre- 
tary applied to Cromwell, who was 
then going to court, where he exp2Red 
the bear-ward would be, in ordet tg 
deliver the book to ſome of Cranmet*: 
enemies. And to it happened, whete- 
upon Cromwell called to bim, and 
took the book out of his hands, threat- 
ning him for meddling with a privy 
counſellor's papers. Burget, tom. 4 
p. 265, 266, 
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The king 


pardons 


them all. 
Hall. 


Burnet. 


» 
% © 


Extreme 
condeſcen- 
ſion of both 
parties for 
the king, 
Herbert, 
Burnet, 


Burnet, 
T. I. p. 267. 


THE iS Or 


ſince in fo ſhort a ſpace, ſuch numbers were impriſoned i 
London, it was caſy to judge how many there might be in 
all the reſt of the kingdom, and of what ill conſequence |: 
would be to execute the law upon numberlefs perſons of a. 
ages and ſexes, This the chancellor, who was no enemy tg 


the reformation, repreſented to the king, and prevailed wi} 


hin1 to pardon all the priſoners. From this time to Crom 
well's death, the proceedings upon the act were ſuſpende4, 
though it {till ſubſiſted, and might have been executed if th; 
king had pleaſed. Thus every thing was regulated by t!,. 
king's will, who haſtened or retarded the execution of the 
laws according to the times and perſons. This gained him 
a blind condeſcenſion from both parties, every one having ty 


fear his own ruin according to the king's humour and diſpo- 


ſition. It is certain, thoſe that deſired a reformation were 
conſtrained to feign an approbation of many things which i 
their hearts they deteſted, and that Cromwell and Crime 
who had moſt acceſs to the king, dared to preſs him on 
indirectly to advance the work already begun. Hence th 
preſerved their credit, and were enabled to do their part 
ſervice. Their adverſaries took the ſame courſe, and weit 
ſtill greater lengths in, their compliance, well knowing it wa: 
the only way to gain the king's confidence. Bonner biſhop 
of London, though a favoufer of the pope, and perſuaded 
that the king had no ſpiritual authority, took a commiliion 
from him, which adjudged to him both the ſpiritual an! 
temporal power of his biſhoprick, during his good pleature*, 
After this, the exceſſive power which the king daily acqui- 
red muſt not be thought ſtrange, ſince every one itrove to 
ſubmit to his will, Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter was one 
of the principal favourers of the old religion, to which he 
was very ſerviceable by a profound diſſimulation. He ex- 
preſſed great zeal to execute as well the act of the hx arti 
cles, as thoſe made againſt the pope. He thereby maintain: 
ed his credit, though the king had but littie citeem tor him. 


o The ſubſtance of the commiſſion him to call for it. And fince his vict- 
Was: that fince all juriſdiction, both  gerent could not look info all mattes, 
eccleſiaſtical and civil, flowed from the therefore the king did empower Þon- 
king as ſupreme head, it became thoſe ner in his own ſtead to exerciſe all th, 
who exerciſed any power only by the parts of epiicopal authority, for which 
king's courtely, gratefuily to acknow- he was duly commifnioned; and th 
ledge, that they had it only et his to laſt during the king's pleaſure och. 
bo inty z and to deciaic th.cy would dc - See the original in Burnet, tom. 
nee up again whe! it loud plc ale Oviect, b, 134. 
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"The actual ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries was begun and 
ended in the courſe of this year P, The commiſhoners ay- 
pointed for that purpoſe ſettled every thing relating thereto. 
They awarded penſions to the abbots, priors, monks, and 
nuns, for their livelihood, They valued the plate, gocds, 
ornaments of the prieſts, of the altars, of the churches, and 
ordered what buildings ſhould be demoliſhed, and what left 
ſtanding, I have alieady obſerved that the rents of all the 
ſuppteſſed monaſteries amounted to one hundred ſixty thou- 
ſand one hundred pounds ſterling. But if it be true that 
this valuation was made only upon the foot of the laſt Jeaſes, 
and that theſe were not above the tenth part of the real va- 
lue, as ſome affirm, it follows that theie rents were worth 
above ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds a, beſides the ready 
money which accrued to the king by the ſale of the effects t. 
Here was wherewithal to make uſeful foundations to the 
church and ſtate, had all theſe riches been employed that 
way. The king ſeemed at firſt to have formed ſuch a de- 
ſign, Nay, this was what had ſerved for the principal 
ground of the ſuppreſhon of the monaſteries. But the 
greedineſs of the courtiers and favourites allowed but a very 
{mall part to be expended on things uſeful and neceſſary. 
Henry had at firſt reſolved to erect eighteen new biſhopricks 5, 
but as the money was laviſhed away, he found reaſons to re- 
duce them to a much ſmaller number. Jn ſhort, he con- 
tented himſelf with founding fix, and eſtabliſhing canons in 
ſome cathedrals which the monks had poſſeſſed. In all this 
he employed but a revenue of eight thouſand pounds, He 
laid out likewiſe part of the money in fortify ing ſome ports, 
and all the reit was ſquandered away in pretents and other 


p There are fifiy-ſeven ſurrenders 
upon record this year; and the origi- 
nals of abcut thirty of theſe are yet 
to be ſeen. Thirty ſeven of them 
were abbics or priones, and twenty 
nunneries : among the reſt, Godſtow, 
Weſtminſſer, St. Albans, Waltham, 
Gialtenbury, St. Peter's in Glouceſter, 


&c. The method uled in the ſupprel- 
hon of theſe houſes, may be ſeen in 


Burnet, tom. I. Collect. p. 151, &c. 
The hoſpital of St. Thomas in South- 
wark was alſo ſupprefled this year, Sce 
Barnet, tom, I. p- 267, 268. 

2 Some compute, that the lands 
taken from the monaſteries, at twenty 
years purchaſe, would amount, at this 
preſent time, to thirty millions, five 


hundred and three thouſand, four hun- 
dred pounds. Thoſe formerly belong- 
ing to the abbey of St. Albans, being 
worth at this day, about two hundred 
thouſand pounds a year; and thoſe be- 
longing to Glaſtenbury abbey, above 
three hungred thouſand pounds yearly, 
See Stevens hiſt. of taxes, p. 188— 
216. 

r The treaſure found in the monaſ- 
teries was valued at one undred thou + 
ſind pounds. Ibid. p. 217. As for 
an account of the other valuable effects 
found there, ſee Rlonaſticon Anglic. 

s On which he intended to beſtow 
eighteen thouland pounds a year, Bur- 
net, tom, I, p. 269, 
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needleſs expences. For this cauſe he could not avoid the 
blame of having plundered the church; whereas had he em. 
ployed the beſt part of theſe lands in things uſeful to the 
church and ſtate, he would have gained the bleffings of his 
ſubjects and their poſterity. As to the parliament, they are 
inexcuſable for having put into the king's hands ſuch im- 
menſe riches deſigned for pious uſes, without taking care 
how they were to, be employed. This is no flender evidence 
of what has been already obſerved, that the parliaments met 


in this reign only to be inſtrumental in gratifying the king's 


paſſions, without ever examining either the motives or con— 
ſequences of what he required. Henry had allo formed the 
project of founding a college for young ſtudents, that they 
might be qualified for the ſervice of the ſtate, either in em- 
baſſies or other affairs of the government *. But this pro- 
ject miſcarried with many others, becauſe the king having 
ſold the lands of the ſuppreſſed abbies, was very loth to put 
to ſuch uſes the ready money raiſed by the ſale. He cho 
rather to laviſh it upon his pleaſures, or his courtiers, who 
uſed all forts of artifices, condeſcenſions, and baſe flatteries, 


to procure ſome part of theſe vaſt treaſures. 
Whilſt Henry was employed in his domeſtick affairs, he 


had an eye however to what paſſed abroad. 


The emperor 


feigned the laſt year a firm intention to adjuſt the religious 
differences which occaſioned troubles in Germany. But this 


t As this was the nobleſt deſign 
that ever was projected in England, it 
will not be amiſs to give ſome ſhort 
account of it, Sir Nicolas Bacon (who 
was afterwards one of the wiſeſt mini- 
ſters that ever this nation bred,) toge- 
ther with Thomas Denton and Robert 
Carey, were ordered to make a full 
project of the nature and orders of ſich 
a houſe, which they brought to the 
king in writing, the original whereof 
is fill extant. The deſign of it was, 
that there ſhould be frequent pleadings, 
and. other cxerciſes in the Latin and 
French tongues ; and when the king's 
ſtudents were brought to ſome ripeneſs, 
they ſhould be ſent with bis ambaſſa- 
dors to foreign parts, and trained up in 
the knowledge of foreign affairs; and 
ſo the houfe ſhould be the nurſery for 
ambaſſadors, Some were alſo appoint- 
ed to Write the hiſtory of all embaſſies, 
treaties, and foreign tranſactions; as 
alſo of arraigniments and publick trials 


at home. But before any of then 
might write on theſe ſubjects, the 
lord chancellor was to give them an 
oath, that they ſhould do it truly with- 


out reſpect of perſons, or any other 


corrupt affection. This noble deſen 
miſcarried, but if it had been well e. 
gulated, it is eaſy to gather what prez! 
and publick advantages might na 
flowed from it. Among which it 
not inconſiderable, that we ſhuuld har 
been delivered from a rabble of || 
writers of hiſtory, who have without 
due care and inquiry delivered to us the 
tranſactions of that time fo imperſeck⸗ 
ly, that there is ſtil] need of inquiring 
into regiſterxs and papers for theſe wat: 
ters: which in ſuch a houſe had bern 
more clearly conveyed to poſterity, than 
can now be expected after ſuch razv!t 
of records, and other confufions, 1 
which many of theſe papers have bees 
loſt, Burnet, tom. J. 269. 
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was only to draw money from the proteſtants to be expended 1539. 
in his war with the Turk, He expected that upon the bare 
hopes, he was pleaſed to give them, of redreſſing their 
grievances, they would drain themſelves of men and f 

and ſo become leſs formidable. But the proteſtants would 

not ſufter themſelves to be deceived to ſuch a degree. They 

plainly anſwered to his demand, that they could do nothing 

for him, without ſufficient ſecurity of being left in peace, 

Henry finding that a rupture between the emperor and the andHenry's; 
proteſtants was not very remote, ſent freſh ambaſſadors to 
Germany to ſtrengthen the refolutions of the Smalcaldick 
league, by hopes of his coming into it, and being declared 
protector. But the Germans had now diſcovered his deſign, 
which was to amuſe them, and keep the emperor in conti— 
nual fear of his uniting with them. They returned therefore 
the ſame anſwer as before, that the ſole intent of their 
league was to maintain the Augſburg confeſſion, and it the 
king refuſed to admit that confeſſion, it was in vain to treat 
of other points: that moreover, they heard with extreme 
grief that he perſecuted in his realm ſuch as held the ſame 
opinions with them on ſundry articles of religion, and there- 
tore, ſo long as the act of the fix articles ſubſiſted, there 
was no likelihood that he really intended to join with them. 
Melancthon even writ him a letter in very ſtrong, though 
refpetiu] terms, to ſhow him the unreaſonableneſs of that 
ſtatute. 

Henry, to whom all was obedient in England, and whoſe Gardiner 

will was a law, was offended at the firmneſs of the German rg the 
princes. On the other hand, Gardiner, who dreaded of all bi, 1 90 
things the king's union with the Smalcaldick league, failed join wich the 
not to uſe this occaſion to divert him from it, by flattering 3 
his vanity, He repreſented to him, that it was very ſtrange, Herbert. 
petty princes ſhould pretend to be a pattern to a Lee mo- 
narch, and dictate to the moſt learned prince in Europe, in 
matters of religion. He added, that Whatever the prote- 
ſtants might pretend, they would never approve of his ſu- 
premacy in England, becauſe it would be a tacit engagement 
to own that the emperor had the ſame right in Germany, 
I his was falſe reaſoning, ſince there was a wide difference 
between the authority which the king had over his ſubjects, 
and tnat which the emperor could claim over the ſovereigns 
and free cities of Germany, However, he attained his ends, 
that is, he begot a great coldneſs between the king and the 
proteſtants, 


G & 4 Gardiner's 
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1539. Gardiner's artifices might have been more prejudicial to the 
Lmyemd reformation, if, on the other ſide, the reformers had not 
_—_ raiſed a counter battery, of which they made wonderful 
churches, Uſe. The King was fo jealous of his ſupremacy, that he 
| neglected nothing to ſupport it. Indeed, the abſolute pow- 

er acquired over his ſubjects placed him above all oppoſition, 

but he wiſhed of all things, the nation was convinced of the 

juſtice of that prerogative, Hence the reformers took occa- 

. fion to remoaſtrate to him, that nothing but the reading of 

the holy ſcriptures could undeceive the people of their falle 

Burnet, notion of the papal authority. By this means they had al- 

ready obtained, that there ſhould be a bible faſtened with a 

chain in every church, to be freely peruſed by all perſons, 

But as many ſerupled publickly to read the ſcriptures for 

People al- ſear of being ſuſpected of hereſy, Cranmer, meeting with a 

4 SOM tavourable opportunity, repreſented to the King that it was 

Fonts neceſlary to give his ſubjects leave to have a bible in their 

Idem. houſes. He inſinuated to him, that every one having i berty 

to read it, would eaſily be convinced that the popc's pretend- 

ed authority had no foundation in the ſcriptures. I his was 

an innocent ſtratagem, to procure the people an opportu- 

| nity to inftruct themſelves in many other articles, though 

Gaidiner the king had only one in view. Gardiner readily perceived 

2 't. the contequence of the archbiſhop's requeſt, and ſeeing the 
GEM. 

king inclined to grant it, did all he could to divert it. He 

diſputed upon this ſubject with Cranmer in the king's pre- 

ſence, who heard them very attentively. At laſt, per- 

ceiving ſolid learning in what Cranmer ſaid, and nothing 

but vanity in the reaſonings of his adverſary, he ſuddenly 

roſe up, ſaying to Gardiner, that ſuch a novice as he was 

Proclama - not fit to contend with an old experienced general eu. Shortly 

tion about after, he iſſued out a proclamation, declaring he was defirous 

the bible. 

AR. Pub, to have his ſubjects attain the knowledge of true religion in 

X1V.p.649, God's word ; and therefore he would take care they ſhould 

* have an exact tranſlation of the bible. He forbid however, 

tug + in order to prevent the inconveniencies which might ariſe 

| from the difference of the verſions, the felling of any bible 


but what ſhould be approved by the vicege rent v. 


u Gardiner challenged Cranmer to ſome time, Burnet, tom. I. p. 279 
ſhew any diſterence between the autho- w And about the ſame time ved 
rity of the ſcriptures, and of the apoſ- out a proclamation for „niformity in 
tolical canons, which he pretended were religion, which the reader may fee in 
egua! to the other writings of the a- Strype's Mem, tom, 1, p. 354. Coll. 
poſtles, Upon which they diſputed p. 295. 4 

out 
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About the end of this year was ſeen a freſh effect of the 1539. 
nutual confidence which appeared between Charles V. and 
Francis J. A mutiny ariſing in Gaunt by reaſon of a tax 4 88 
laid upon wine by the governor of the Low Countries, the Pane te * 
mutineers applied to the king of France to implore his pro- to Gaunt, 
tection, and even offered to ſubmit to him. But he did not Haræus. 
think proper to accept of their offers. On the contrary, he 2. On 
informed the emperor of what was plotting againft him. Herbert. 
This ſeems very ſtrange, confidering that hitherto he had ne- 
ver profeſſed much generoſity to that monarch. But the rea- 
ſon of this proceeding was, the emperor {ſtill allured him 
with the hopes of the duchy of Milan, and fo diverted him 
from the thoughts of recovering it by arms. However, the 
emperors's preſence in Flanders being alone capable of ap- 
peaſing the ſedition of Gaunt, he was at fome loſs which 
way to get thither in time. It was dangerous going by fea, 
as well on account of the ſeaſon, as becauſe he had no fleet 
to convoy him. The way through Italy was no ſafer, by 
reaſon he could not afterwards croſs Germany without paſ- 
ſing through the territories of the proteſtant princes. There 
remained no other way but by France, which he reſolved 
upon, though he had as much 1caſon to ſuſpect that king- 
dom as Germany. But he hoped to amuſe the king by means 
of the duchy of Milan, as he did in «fect. He ſet out 
therefore and entered France with a {mull train, upon the 
bare ſecurity of a fate conduct. Nay, he refuſed to take in 
hoſtage the dauphin and his brother the duke of Orleans, 
who came and rec<ived him at Bayo:inc, offering to ſtay in 
Spain ſo long as he ſhould be in the king's dominions, 
Wherever he. came, the fame relpect we, paid him as to the Hall. 
king himtelt, and he arrived at Paris the firſt of January 
1540, 

Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves being at length The king's 
concluded by Cromwell's di Itgence, who had been charged ey 
with the negotiation, the pt :inceſs arrived in England about of Cleves is 
the end of the year 1539 *, at the time the emperor was concluded. 
travelling throuch France in his way to the Low Countries. — * 
Henry recciving advice of her arrival at Rocheſter, went She arrives 


down incognito, being very impatient to ſee whether he had — England. 
? tow, 


| Hollingſh. 
* On December 27, ſhe landed at gentlemen penſioners, with a ſalary of 


Deal, William Fitzw. Ni ams earl of fifty pounds a year; they had been diſ- 
Southampton, being ſert with a flect continued fince the firſt year of his 
of fifty fail to bring het over, Hall, reign, Hall, fol. 237. Hollingſhead, 
fol. 238. This ſame month, p. 948. 

King Henry renewed his guaid of fifty 
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been deceived. But, to his ſorrow, he found her very dif- 
ferent from what her picture, drawn by Hans Holbin, had 
cauſed him to expect. This firſt fight gave him ſuch an 
averſion for her, that he would have immediately broke off 
the marriage, if he had not been prevented by ſtrong rca- 


ſons „. e ſame conſiderations which had made him con- 


Stow. 

P. 579. 
Burnet. 
T. I. Coll; 


p. 197. 


1540. 
— 
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and bears 
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an zJl-will. 
. Stow. 
Burnet, 


clude it ſubſiſted, and there were others which obliged him 
to conſummate it. The duke of Cleves was the emperor's 
neighbour in Flanders, and had alfo a pretenſion as well as 
he to the duchy of Guelders, after the death of the duke 
of that name, Conſequently, in caſe of a war between the 
emperor and England, that prince could give the emperor a 
very troubleſome "diverſion i in Flanders. On the other hand, 
his ſiſter was married to the duke of Saxony, head of the 


Smalcaldick league, with whom it was of great moment to 


the king to hve in a good underſtanding, But this was not 
all. The emperor, then in France, was Jabouring with all 
his power to diſingage Francis I. from the intereſts of Eng- 
land. Nay, Henry had private intelligence, that the em- 
peror offered to give the duchy of Milan to the duke of Or- 
leans upon that conſideration. If therefore, in ſuch a junc- 
ture, he had ſent back the princeſs of Cleves without mar- 
rying her, he ran the hazard of an entire rupture with the 
princes of Smalcald, at a time when he faw himſelt upon the 
point of being forſaken by the king of France, who by de- 
grees forgot the aſſiſtance he had received from him in his 
moſt urgent occaſions. So, lamenting his misfortune to be 
forced to marry a princeſs for whom he had conceived an 
averſion, he reſolved to make this ſacrifice the bth of Janu- 
ary 1540. But he was ſtill leſs pleaſed after his marriage 
than before, and from that very moment was determined to 
be divorced from her. He concealed his ſentiments howe- 
ver as mach as poſſible, though it was eaſy for all to {ce his 
vexation and trouble. Cromwell, who had drawn him into 
this marriage, quickly felt the effects of his reſentment, 


though the king was very careful to hide it from him =. 
The 


y He ſwore, when he firſt ſaw her, bert, p. 221. 

they had brought over a Flanders mare z Comwell aſked him next day how 
to him. Nicholas Wotton, doctor of he liked her; the king told him, he 
law, employed in this buſineſs, gives liked her worſe than he did. For he 
her this character: ſhe could both write ſuſpected ſhe was no maid, and had 
and read in her own language, and few ſuch ill ſmells about her, that he loath- 
very well; but for muſick (in which ed her more than ever, and did not be- 
the king delighted) it was not the lieve he ſhould ever conſummate the 
manner of the country to learn it, Her- marriage, This was fad news to Crom- 

Vein, 
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The parliament meeting the 12th of April, Cromwell made 1539. 
a ſpeech to both houſes, informing them that the king ſee- Cons 
ing with extreme concern ſo great diviſion among his ſub- Parliament. 


RF” . . an, « oo : — a l. 
jects in matters of religion, had appointed commiſſioners to . 


examine the points in diſpute, that the articles of faith The king 
might be fixed without reſpect of parties, by the word of appoints 


God: that he was very deſirous his people ſhould have the r to az. 


knowledge of the truth; but then he was reſolved to puniſh mine the 
without mercy, ſuch as ſhould preſume to prefer their pri- doctrines of 


vate, before the eſtabliſhed, opinions. The commiſſioners ming 


named by the king were approved of, and had orders to Strype. 
begin this examination without delay 2. Two days after Cromwell 


the king created Cromwell, earl of Eſſex b. wy > 
During this feffion, the pariiament ſuppreſſed the order Knights of 


of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, who are now cal- St. John 
led knights of Malta, Their dependence on the pope 4 "ih 


and the emperor was the cauſe or pretence of their ruin. Herbert. 

There is no doubt, the defire of enjoying their ſpoils induced Stow. 

alſo the king to procure their ſuppreſſion. And indeed, the 2 
| . | | . © Burnet, 

parliament gave him all their lands as they had given him 

thoſe of the abbies. Though they had large revenues both 

in Ireland and England, the king allowed huwever but three 

thouſand pounds, for their maintenance alter their ſuppreſ- 

ſton ©. The affair being ended, the parliament was pro- 

rogued to the 25th of May. 


well, who knew how nice the king ferred fo great a title on him, Henry 
was in theſe matters, and that ſo great Bourchier, earl of Eſſex, the laſt of his 
a misfortune muſt needs fall heavy up- family, venturing to ride a young horſe, 
on him, who was the chici promoter had the miefortune to be thrown, and 
of it, Burnet, tom. I. p. 273. Stow, by the fall to break his neck. Dug- 
p. 578. dale, vol. II. p. 130, 137. On 
a The king appointed the twoarch- November 29, 1538. Sir Thomas 
biſhops, with the biſhops of London, Audley, lord chancellor, was created 
Durham, Wincheſter, Rocheſter, He- lord Audley of Walden: and on March 
reford, St. Davids, and eleven doCtors, ©, 1539, fir William Poulet was ad- 
to draw up an expoſition of thoſe things vanced to the title of lord St. John; 
that were neceſſary for the inſtitution on the 29th, fir John Ruſſel, to that 
of a chriſtian man, He alſo appointed of jord Ruſſel; and William Parr, to 
the biſhops of Bath and Wells, Ely, that of lord Parr, Idem. p. 376, 
Sarum, Chicheſter, Worceſter, and 378, 381. 
Landaff, to examine what ceremonies c He allowed a thouſand pounds 
ſhould he retained, and what was the penſion to the prior of St. John's near 
true uſe of them. Theſe committees London, and five hundred marks a 
were to fit conſtantly Mondays, Wed- year to the prior in heland, (for there 
neſdays, and Fridays, and on other was but one houſe in each kingaom) 
days in the afternoon only, Burnet, with very conſiderable allowances for 
tom. I. p. 275. the knights, amounting in all to three 
b April 17. One would think by thouſand pounds a year; The Houle 
this that the king was not angry with in Ireland was at Kilmainan, Burner, 
him about his marriage, fince he con- tom, I, p. 276. Stow, p. 579. 
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1539. A few days after, there fell upon Cromwell a ſtorm, 
Ly which probably had been gathe ing ſome time before. This 
Cromvell's miniſter had many enemies, and enviers. He was ſon of 
diſgrace, " 3ILN | x : 

Buinet, A farrier or lock-ſmith; and though his birth was fo mean, 
he was raiſed to great honour, even to the having the pre- 
cedence of all the lords in the kingdom, except the royal 
family. All the nobility envied him. The whole popilh 
party alſo hated him mortally, deeming him the firſt adviſer 
of the ſuppreſhon of the abbies, and one of the principal 
encouragers of the king to all the innovations he had made 
in religion. Among theſe, who were very numerous, the 
duke of Norfolk and Gardiner were the perſons that could 
do him moſt hurt, becauſe they had free accels to the King 
Theſe two courtiers perceiving the king's coldnels for the new 
queen, doubted not of his ill-will to Cromwell, for engag— 
ing him in that marriage, and refolved to make uſe of this 
occaſion to ruin him. They hoped when he was removed, 
it would not be impoſſible to procure an agreement be- 
tween the emperor and the king, and then, a reconciliati- 
on with the pope, which Cromwell had always oppoſed to 
the utmoſt of his power. Two other things greatly con- 
tributed to the downfal of this miniſter. "The king had 
always employed him, in his correſpondence with the Smal- 
caldick league, and fo long as he thought he wanted that 
league, he could not be without his aſfiſtance. But grow- 
ing cold at length to the German princes, as I before ob- 
ſerved, and knowing, the dreaded union between Charles V. 
and Francis I. was only a chimera, and conſequently he 
thould have no need of Germany, Cromwell became lets 

Bunet, neceſſary. The ſecond thing which helped to ruin Crom- 
well was, the king fell in love with Catherine Howard, the 
duke of Norfolk's niece, Norfolk finding his credit conli- 
derably increaſed, made uſe of it to procure the miniſter's 

The duke of deſtruction. As ſoon as he had a fair opportunity, he re- 

he oy preſented to the king. That there were many male- 

apainf « content: in the Kingdom, and good men could not be 

Cromwell. << perſuaded that a prince like him, would willingly give 
« any occaſion of diſcontent to his people: that they inicr- 
& red from thence, he muſt have been ill ſerved by his 
c miniſter, who doubtleſs had abuſed his confidence: that 
e us the people ſeemed diſſatisfied only with regard to re- 
„ ligion, it was natural to think, this happened through 
d the vicegerent's fault, whoſe conduct perhaps it would 
<« be proper to examine: that he was accuſed by the pub- 
« lick of many things, which, if true, rendered him 197 

cc mo 
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moſt guilty of all others, conſidering the favours heaped on 1540. 

him by the king: that beſides, though no particular fact Wyo 

could be proved upon him, it was however a very great 

crime to rob the king of the hearts of good part of his 

ſubjeAs : that he took the freedom therefore to tell him, 

in order to quiet their minds, there was no better way 

than to ſacrifice to them fo odious a miniſter.” Theſe 

inſinuations, which were doubtleſs ſ-conded by Gardiner and 

other enemies of Cromwell, produced at length the de- | 

fired effect. The king, prejudiced againſt him, reſolved to Cromwel!'s 

diſpatch him out of the way, without knowing yet of what death!“ 

he was guilty. But he found in his death a double advan- . 

tage. Firſt, he diſcovered his reſentment againſt him on 

account of the marriage, he had drawn him into. Sccond- 

ly, he believed to make his people a ſacrifice capable of 

filencing all their murmurs 4. This reſolution bging taken, He isaccufed 

and the parliament meeting the 13th of June, the duke * e 

of Norfolk accuſed Cromwell of high-treaſon at the coun- u te che 

cil board, and received orders to arreſt him © and fend Tower. 

him to the Tower. This illuſtrious priſoner had the a 

mon fate of all diſgraced miniſters. In a moment, he was 3 

forſaken by all but his friend Cranmer, who alone ventured writes in his 

to write to the king in his favour, though to no purpoſe. belt. 
Cromwell being in the Tower, the articles of his im— 2 

peachment were drawn, conſiſting in generals, of which He is con- 

not ſo much as the leaſt proof was offered to be given, The demres | 

king knew, if his proceſs was made according to the uſual I 

torms, he might produce warrants which would fully clear "Egg: 

him, and which could not be diſclaimed. For this reaſon Ha. 


it was thought proper to bring his affair before the parlia- Ste. 
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ment, and caule a bill of attainder to be paſſed againſt him, 3 
without allowing him to make his defence fo In this man T. 1 p. 2-8 


ner had he himſelf proceeded in the affair of the marciyo- 
neſs of Exeter and the counteſs of Saliſbury, and therefore 
could not think it ſtrange the ſame thing ſhonld be practi- 
ſed in his caſe. The parliament, ever ſlaves to the king, 
dezmed the impeachment juſt, though deſtitute of probt. 
So by an act, declaring him attainted and convicted ct here- 

d See above, 'p. 439. Note d, 


e He was arrcfted july 9. 
fol. 242. 


f The bill was brought into the 


conceived by the commons, was brought 
up with a previſo annexed to it They 
alſo ſent back the lords bil. It ſeQrs 


Hall, 


houſe of lorde, Cranmer being then 
abſent, an the 17th. of July, and read 
the firſt time ; and on the 19th was 
read the ſecond and third time, and 


ſent down to the commons, where it 


Luck ten Cay, And then à new bill, 


they rejected the lords bill, and yet 
ſent it up weh their own, eitt.er in 
reſpect to the lords, or that they left 
It to their choice, which of the two 
they would offer to the royal atlent, 
Which was an unparliamentary pro- 
cee ding. Burnet, tom. I. p. 277. 
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the parliament leaving it to the king's choice to make him 


The king is 


determined 
to null his 
marriage, 
Stow. 
Burnet, 
Her bert, 


Pretence of 
the divorce, 
Bur ner, 
Herbert, 
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ſy and treaſon, he was condemned as a traitor and heretick, 


ſuffer the puniſhment of either of thoſe crimes. This, 


joined to ſome other foregoing, as well as following inſtances, 


ſhow to what height the king had carried his authority, 
ſince to diſcover his will was ſufficient to be Ich o isteſ 
obeyed, even by thoſe whoſe buſineſs and intereſt it chiefly 
was to reduce his power within due bounds. The execu— 
tion of the ſentence was deferred till after the ſeſſion of the 
parliament. 

Henry was ſo tired of his queen, that he could not bear 
the vexation to ſee himſelf engaged for the reſt of hi: 
life in ſo diſagrecable a marriage. He reſolved therefore 
to divorce her, let what would be the conſequence, eſpe- 
cially as the reaſons which induced him to marry her no 
longer ſubſiſted. He had loſt all hopes of making a league 
with the proteſtants of Germany, and his fears of the em- 
peror were vaniſhed, ſince he {aw every thing tending to a 
rupture between him and France. He only wanted a pra- 
tence to demand a divorce, and give ſome colour to the 
proceedings of the clergy and parliament, of whole con- 
currence he was ſure, however flight the pretence migh: 
be. He found one in a precontract between the queen 
and the duke of Lorrain's fon. But this contract was 
ſo ſlight, that the conſequences were to be much preticd, 0 
make it ſerve for the foundation of diſſolving Anne's mar- 
riage with the king. The duke of Cleves and the dus 
of Lorrain, had formerly, it ſeems, in a treaty, agreed up- 
on a marriage between Anne of Cleves and the prince of 
Lorrain both minors. This agreement had never been con 
firmed by the parties when of age. On the contrary, the 
ambaſlador of the duke of Gueldres, who acted as mediator 
in that treaty, declared afterwards by an authentick inttra— 
ment, that this article was deemed null. However, when 
Henry's marriage with Anne was concluded, this preen- 
gagement raiſed a difficulty. But the ambafladors of Six- 
ony and Cleves poſitively promiſed to clear that point and 
put it out of all doubt, as ſoon as the princeſs ſhould arrive 
in England. Anne being come to Greenwich, the king, 
who liked her not, inſiſted upon this article, in order to fend 
her back. For that purpoſe, he called a council, and fend- 
ing for the ambaſſadors, the explanation, they had promiied, 
was demanded. But they had brought nothing with them, 
looking upon this difficulty as little material. Mean while, 
the council telling them that good proofs were expected and 
not 
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not bare words. they offered to produce within three months 1 540. 
an authentick abſtract from the chancery of Cleves, to prove wy 
what they had alledged. This alone would not have been 

capable of inducing the king to proceed, if, as has been 

ſaid, there had not been ſtrong reaſons to cauſe him to ac- 
compliſh his marriage. 80, the council was of opinion, 

that if there were no other objection, the marriage might be 
lawfully ſolemnized. The abſtract from the chancery of 
Cleves being come, great exceptions were found to it, up- 

on the ambiguity of the word eſpouſals, becauſe it was not 
expreſſed whether they were eſpouſals by the words of the 

preſent or of the future tenſe, But as the king would not 

yet commence the aftair of his divorce, he cauſed the ab- 

tract to be kept, in order to make uſe of it when there 

ſhould be occation, Upon this therefore he retulved to 

found his divorce. 

The parliament, after a prorogation of ſome days, meet- The pal; 
ing again, Henry ſent the queen to Richmond. A few TO it* 
days alter, a motion was made in the houſe of lords, to e, tu 
preſent an addreſs to the king, to deſire him to ſuffer his val.ity of | 
marriage to be tried. After what has been ſcen, it can't 3 
be imagined any lord would be fo hardy as to dare to S. 
make fuch a motion, unleſs he was ſure of the king's Burac:, 
approbation. So, the motion being aſſented to, the lords Herber, 
defired the concurrence of the commons s; after which, 
they went in a body! to preſent their addreſs to the king. 

Henry proteſted to them, that he fought only the glory of 

God, the good of his people, and the declaration of truth, 

Then he agrecd that the affair ſhould be referred to the The matter 
clergy, who immediately appointed commiſſioners to exa- 1 
mine the witneſſes i. All that could be gathered from the eee be 
king's own depoſition, and thoſe of the witneſſes, was, that Extraori- | 
there had been a precontract between the queen and the bar 1e#1vn3 
prince of Lorrain, which was not ſufficiently cleared: that 1 2 
the king having eſpouſed the queen againſt his will, had not Burns. 
given an ir ward conſent to his marriage, without which, S'ry2*'s 

it was afhrined, his promiſes could not be obligatory, a __ 


$ The lord chancellor, the archbi- i On the 7th of July it was broneht 
ſhop of Canterbury, the dukes of Nor- before the convocation, and the cat⸗ 
folk and Suffolk, the earl of South- was opened by the biſhop of Winches. 
ampton, and the biſhop of Durham, ter, and a committee appointed to con- 
were ſent to deſire their concurrence, fider of it; and they deputed the bi- 
Burnet, tom; I. p. 280. ; ſhors of Durham and Wincheſter, with 

ht The whole houſe of peers, with - 'Thirleby, and Leightor,, dean of York, 
twen', commoners, on Juv 6, Bar- te examine witnglles that day, Bur- 
ne“, tom. I. p. 225, net, ibid. 
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man's act being only what is inward: that the king had 
never conſummated his marriage : that the whole nation 
had a great intereſt in the king's having more iſſue, whicl, 


P- 396, 307, they ſaw he could never have by the queen, 


The king muſt have had a very ill opinion of the con- 
vocation, the parliament, and the publick, to alledge ſuc 
extraordinary Cauſes of his divorce, The firſt had been 
diſcuſſed before the celebration of the marriage, and the 
council was of opinion, it could be no juſt impediment, 
As to the ſecond, it that maxim took place, contracts would 
be of no uſe, ſince one of the parties might fay, he had not 
given an inward conſent. 'T his would be eſtabl. ſhine, with- 
out remedy, infincerity, fraud and pertidiouineſs in the 
higheſt degree. As for the third, the king had doubtleis for- 
got what he had alledged in the proceſs « of his divorce with 
Catherine. He then maintained, purſuant to his clergy's 
opinion, that the conſummation of Arthur's marriage with 
Catherine was not neceſſary to render it valid, but that the 
bare conſent of the parties made it compleat. The fourth 
was of no greater weight, ſince there was no neceſſity of 
nulling the marriage, under colour that the king was not 
pleaſed to lie with the queen. Beſides, he had now an heir, 
In ſhort, his word muſt be taken, when he ſaid, he had 
not conſummated his marriage, bis word, who med for the 
divorce, and who uſed this argument to obtain it. Mean 
while, the clergy thought theſe reaſons hd, and pald 4 
ſentence of divurce upon them, and the parliament were 19 
abject, as to proſtitute themſelves to the | Wg s paſſin, and 
confirin the ſentence k. "There is no diitinc! ton to be ma. 
here, ſince neither in the convocation, nor in the ibs 
ment, was there one ſingle vote againſt the divorce ; lo much 
did every one dread to incur the King's $ 4 lleature. This is 
a remarkable evidence ot 2 I have. often intimate, 


% 


that in every thing tranfacted in England during the 1attet 
part of Henry VIII's reign, 3 Pail. anc and cle ay y ought 
to be conſidered only as the king's antraments to; gratif) his 
paſſions. To him 1s due the praise of whatever was 304 
and uſfetul, and he it is tnut ought to be blamed tor Wiat- 


k Sentence was given the gth of that the king reatons were 4 1115 a”d 
July, which was figned by both houſes weighty as ated to de adnuiled © dne 
of convocation ; and had the two arch- court of Rome tor a divorce ; 4 moſt 
biſhops ſeals put tot, of which whole of them being canonitts, and Knowing 
trial the record does vet remain, hav- how many precedent: there were to be 
ing eſcaped the fate of the other books found for ſuch diverces, the) tought 
af convocation, The original depoſi- they might do it as well as the g pes 
tions are alſo extant. Burner obſerves, had formerly dong, Burnt, tom. 1. 


this only can be ſaid for their excuſe, p. 281. 
ever 
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ever was amiſs, Mean while, the parliament and clergy 1540, 
are inexcuſable for not having endeavoured to ſupport the Gamyanny 
cauſe of Juſtice and truth, when they believed them to be 
oppreſſed. 

The queen was not much troubled at what had been Anne con- 
done in her abſence, and even without her being examined. ou to the 
Probably, ſhe had entertained no great affection for a ſpouſe, Hall. 
who had never given her any token of his love. However, Stow. 
though the king had thought it needleſs to aſk her appro- Burnet. 
bation, when he was meditating the divorce, becauſe then ee 
the clergy and parliament only were concerned, whom he 
knew to be at his devotion, he demanded her conſent to 
what had been done, thinking no doubt the better to juſ- 
tify himſelf to the world. At the ſame time he offered by AR. Pub; 
letters patents to declare her his adopted ſiſter, with a pen- XIV-p.710, 
ſion of four thouſand pounds a year i, and her choice either Barnet. 
to live in England. or return home. She agreed to all 
without follicitation, and choſe to live in England, where 
ſhe hoped to paſs her time more agrceably than at Cleves, 
in her brother's court. Beſides it is likely ſhe believed her 
penſion would be more ſecure if ſhe remained in England, 
than if ſhe lived abroad. Every thing being thus ſettled, 
ſhe writ to the duke her brother, that the approved of the 
divorce, and defired him to live in a good underſtanding 
with the king v. 

This grand affair being finiſhed, the parliament paſſed AR to mo- 
an act to moderate one of the fix articles in the bloody ate the 
ſtatute. This article, as the other five, made it death 7 op 
for the priefts to break their vow of chaſtity; but by articles. 
this laſt act, the pains of death were turned to forfeiture of Buraet, 
goods. | 

All the reſt of this reign will be only a continued ſeries of Proofs of the 
ſenſible proofs of the flaviſh ſubjection the Engliſh nati- favith at. 
on was reduced to. But, in this very ſeſſion of parlia- eee 
Men d. 
| There is in Rymer, a liſt of the ſame, On the rith, the king ſent 


ſeveral manors and eſtates, granted her 
by the king for life ; but it is no where 
ſaid, that they were four thouſand 
pounds a year, See tom. XIV. p. 
710, Kc. Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was 
cnly three thouſand pounds a year, 
dee tom, I. p. 282. 

m The 10th of July, Cranmer re- 
ported to the houſe of lords, the con- 


vocation's ſentence, who ſent him 


don to the commons to report the 


Vor. VI. 


the lord chancellor, the duke of Nor- 
folk, the earl of Southampton, and 
the*biſhap of Wincheſter to the queen, 
to let her know what was done, and 
to make her the offers above mention - 
ed, Next day, being the 12th of Ju- 
ly, the bill was brought into the houſe 
for annulling the marriage, which eaſi- 
ly went through both houtes, Burnet, 
tom, I. p. 282. 
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A ſilence. 


The parlia- 
ment con- 
firms what- 


ever the king 


mall pleaſe 

to enjoin in 
matters of 

religion. 


Law about 
marriage in 
favour of 


the king, 


The commiſſioners appointed by the king, purſuant to an 
act of parliament, to examine the doctrines of religion, ha- 
ving drawn a long memorial, and ſet down certain article; 
as undeniable and abſolutely neceſſary, it was moved in the 
houſe of lords, to paſs into a law what the commiſlioner; 
had already done, and whatever they ſhould do for the ſu- 
ture by order of the king. This motion being received, 
bill was brought in immediately, and when paſſed ſent dow: 
to the commons, who agreeing to it, ſent it up again the 
next day. By this ſtatute it was enacted, that not only the 
memorial drawn by the commiſſioners, provided it were ap- 
proved by the king, but likewiſe whatever the king ſhoul! 
enjoin for the future in matters of religion, ſhould be beliey. 
ed and obeyed by all his ſubjects. This was inveſting th: 
king with the infallibility taken from the pope. Greater ſign 
of ſlavery can hardly be ſeen, ſince the parliament gave th: 
king power over conſcience, after having in a manner ren 
dered him maſter of life and fortune. Moreover a clauſe wa 
inſerted in this act, which under colour of limiting the king 
authority ſenſibly enlarged it, namely, „ That nothin; 
« ſhould be done or determined by virtue of this act, whic! 
* was contrary to the laws of the realm.” Theſe conti. 
dictory clauſes in the ſame ſtatute rendered the king arbite 
of the lives of his ſubjects, ſince on the one hand, they wer 
enjoined to ſubmit to the king's will in matters of religion, 
without knowing however what he would pleaſe to preſcribe 
and on the other, were forbid to do any thing coutrary i 
the laws. Conſequently, in caſe the king commanded an 
thing contrary to the law, they were liable to be proſe 
cuted by virtue of this ftatute, whether againſt law the, 
obeyed the king, or in obcdience to the law refuſed i. 
comply with his will. The acts paſſed in this reign a! 
full of ſuch contradictions, which were not inſerted withol! 
deſign. | 

The parliament paſſed another bill which carried no es 
marks of ſervitude. It was enacted, that a marriage alrcac! 
conſummated ſhould not be anmulled, on pretence of pie. 
contract or any other impediment not mentioned in the Jas 
of God. Without doubt the parliament had, or perhap 
feigned to have, forgot that the king's marriage, with Anne 
Bullen was annulled by reaſon of a pre- contract, and up! 
the ſame foundation, during this very ſeſſion, they had af. 
proved the diſſolution of his marriage with Anne of che 
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It is true, the king declared, it was not conſummated, But 1540. 
Catherine of Arragon proteſted the ſame thing with reſpect Cw, 
to her marriage with prince Arthur, and yet it was decided, 
that 2 party concerned ſhould not be believed even upon oath, 
when they were preſumptions to the contrary, Theſe were Intent of the 
real contradictions but not minded by the king. His aim &. 
was to legitimate the princeſs Elizabeth by virtue of the 
former branch of the act, and to remove, by the latter, | 
the impediments in the canon law, to his intended marri- 14 
age with Catherine Howard, who was couſin-german to it! 
Anne Bullen *, 19 

Before the parliament broke up, the clergy of the pro- Money 
vince of Canterbury, aſſembled in convocation, offered the apr 1 
king a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound, of all eccle- 85 xe dog, 
ſiaſtical preferments to be paid in two years, in acknowledg- Burnet, 
ment (as they ſaid in their addreſs) ot his care to free the Strype. 
church of England from the tyranny of the pope. The 
king gladly accepted their preſent, which was readily con- 
firmed by the parliament. But this was not ſuffictent for the 
king's occaſions. In a few days, he demanded alſo an aid f 
of money of the commons. Though for ſome time the I" 
parliament had been wont to ſubmit without examination 11 
to the king's pleaſure, this demand met with ſome fort of op- 
poſition in the lower houſe. And indeed, it could not but q 
ſeem ſtrange, conſidering the king was in peace with all the "Wi 
world, and beſides, he could not be imagined to have alrea- it 
dy conſumed the money procured by the ſuppreſſion of the | il | 
abbies. Some of the commons repreſented, that if in time i} 
of peace, and within the ipace of one year, the king had 
ſpent ſuch immenſe ſums, there was nothing more to do but 
to give him all the lands in the kingdom, which too would 
not ſuffice for the expence of few years. But theſe ſpeeches 
had no great effect. It was anſwered by the king's party, Burnet. 
that he had laid out vaſt ſums in ſecuring the coaſts o, and 


. . » « D . 
that the keeping his ſubjects in peace and plenty coſt him 


a By other ſtatutes it was enactcd, 
1. That phyſicians in London ſhall be 
diſcharged from watch and ward, and 
not ſerve the office of conſtable, or 
any other. That the preſident, and 
four fellows of the college, ſhall fea ch 
and examine the wares and drugs of 
apothecaries; and that they may prac- 
t ſe ſurgery, 2. By another, the bar- 
bers and Surgeons were made one com- 


pany. 3. And by another it was or- 


dered, That a court of firſt fruits and 
tenths, (conſiſting of a chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, two auditors, two clerks, a meſ- 
ſenger, and an uſher,) ſhould be erect- 
ed. 4. AS allo a court ef wards. 
This laſt was aboliſhed 12 Car. II. Sce 
Statut. 32 Hen, VIII. 

v In building havens, bulwarks, 
and cther forts for the defence of the 
coaſts, Burnet, tom. I. p. 284. 
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1540. more than the moſt burthenſome war. Theſe reaſons, though 
L— very weak, paſled for inconteſtable, and the commons grant- 
ed the king a ſubſidy, as large as if he had been actually en- 
caged in a dangerous war 7. This is a third proof of the 
parliament's flavery. Mean while, the people could not con- 
ceive what was become of all the money the king had lately 
received, and which ſhould have ſupplied his neceſſities for 
many years, 
The parlia- his parliament, which had given the king ſo great teſti. 
3 eile monies of a boundleſs compliance, was diſſolved the 24th of 
olved, , . 
A general July. But the king was pleaſed firſt to requite his ſubjects 
pardon, with with a free and general pardon, as it was called, though the 
abundanceof exceptions limited the benefit to few perſons, All thoſe were 
exceptions, , 2 
Burnet, excluded who had been condemned for denying the king's 
ſupremacy, or for tranſgreſſing ſome one of the ſix articles of 
the bloody ſtatute, and even thoſe who were only accuſed of 
theſe crimes which were then unpardonable. The counteſs of 
Saliſbury, cardit al Pole's mother, and Thomas Cromwell were 
excepted by name. 
Cromwell's As Cromwell's execution had been deterred, he was in 
ey. ſome hopes of obtaining his pardon, and the more, as hav- 
Stow, ing writ to the king a very ſubmiſſive letter, he was fo mo- 
Hollingſh. ved with it that he cauſed it to be thrice read. But the ſol- 
Burnet, licitations of the duke of Norfolk and Gardiner, ſeconded by 
thoſe of Catherine Howard, who acted in their favour, ren- 
dered the endeavours of the priſoner fruitleſs. The king 
ſigned a warrant to cut off his head the 28th of July 9, about 
Burnet, ſix weeks after his condemnation, As Cromwell left a fon 
of whom he was very fond, he would ſay nothing on the 
Hall. {caftold that might do him a prejudice, He contented him- 
fol. 242. ſelf with ſhowing, that he willingly ſubmitted to the ſentence 
3 the law had paſſed on him. He prayed for the king's proſ- 
Hellingh, Perity, and declared he died in the profeſſion of the catholick 
religion r. Theſe laſt words were variouſly interpreted, ac- 
carding to the paſſions and prejudices of the two parties in 
matters of religion. Though it was certain, Cromwell had 
lived in the opinions of the Lutherans, the contrary party 
maintained, he recanted at his death, and that by the catho- 
lick religion was to be underſtood the old religion, pro- 


p A tenth, being two ſhillings in r His words were, „I pray you 
the pound of lands, and twelve pence © that be here to bear me record, ! 
of goods; and four fifteenths, Hall, „ die in the catholick faith, not doubt- 


tol. 41. Stow, p. 579. « ing in any article of my faith, 19 
q Which it ſeems was done very © nor doubting in any ſacrament ot 

barbarouſly, Hall, fol, 242. „e the church. Hall, fol. 242. 
3 feſſed 
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ſeſſed in the kingdom before all the innovations. 
pretended, theſe words ought ta be taken in a more gene 
ral ſenſe, and at moſt to f1gni:y only the religion which was 


then eſtabliſhed. 


The others 


However. the care Cromwell took when 


he came to die, to ſay nothing that might offend the king, 


turned to his fon Gregory's advantage, who was this 
created a peer of the realm, by the title of lord Cromwell. XIV. r. 70s. 


'T he office of vicegerent enjoyed by the father died with him, 
no one deſiring a poſt ſo obnoxious to envy, and io fatal to 


the firſt poſleſſor. 


Betides, the duke of Norfolk and the bi- 


ſhop of Wincheſter, who were then in great credit, took care 
not to ſollicit the king to fill a place, which would engage 
the perſon who held it, to uſe ai! his intereſt to hinder a re- 


conciliation with Rome. 
Some days after Cromwell 


being impeached before the parliament, were condemned to 


s Thomas Cromwell from being but 
a blackimith's ſon at Putney, tound 
means to travel into foreign countries, 
to learn their languages, and to ſce 
the wats, keing a ſoldier in the duke 
of Bourben's amy at the ſacking of 
Rome, Whence returning, he was re- 
cewed into cardinal Woltey's ſervice 
and after his fall, the king voluntari- 
ly, (tor his fidelity to his old maſter) 
tcok him for his ſervant, He obtain- 
ed ſucceſſively the offices and dignities 
of privy counſellor, maſter of the jew- 
el houſe, clerk of the hanaper, prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate, juſtice of the 
foreſts, maſter cf the rolls, lord privy 
lea), baron, the king's vicegerent in 
Ipirituals, knight of the garter, earl of 
Effex, great chamberlain of England, 
&, Herbert, p. 225, Dugdale's Ba- 
ron. vol. II. p. 370. Strype's Mem, 
tom. I. p. 363. As his extraction 
was mean, his education was low; all 
the learning he had, was, that he had 
got the New Teſtament in Latin by 
heart. His miniſtry was in a conſtant 
eoutſe of flattery and ſubmiſſion, but 
dy that he did great ings that amaze 


one, who has conſid-rei. them well. 
The ſetting up the king's ſupremacy, 
and the rooting out the monaſtick ate 
in England, conſidering the wealth, 
numbers and zeal of the monks, were 
bold undertakings, and executed with 
great method. But in the end, an un- 
tortunate marriage, to which he ad- 
viſed the king, not proving acceptable, 
and he being unwilling to deſtroy what 
himſeif had brought about, was, no 
doubt, backward in the deſign of 
breaking it when the king had told 
him of it, And then, upon no other 
viſible greuze, but becauſe Anne of 
Cleves grew more obliging to the king 
than ſhe was formerly, the king ſuſ- 
pected that Cromwe!l had betrayed his 
ſecret, and engaged her to a ſofter de- 
portment, on deſign to prevent the di- 
vorce, and did upon that diſęrace and 
deſtroy him. He carried his greatneſs 
with wonderful temper and moderation, 
and was thankful to mean pte at of 
his old acqua ni:ance. Burnet, tom I, 
p. 284. Stow, p. 580. Hollingſh. p. 
952. 
t July 30. Hall, fol. 243. 
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be burned upon a general accuſation of ſowing hereſy, per- 
verting the ſcriptures, and maintaining errors deſtructive of 
religion, without the act's mentioning any particulars, and 
in all appearance, v..chout the parliament's examining the 
proofs. By the ſame act were condemned to ſuffer the ſame 
puniſhment four men, one of whom was acculed of main- 
taining the papal authority, another for holding correſpon- 
dence with cardinal Pole, a third for deſigning to ſurprize 
Calais, a fourth for harbouring a rebel u, and Jaſtly, three 
more convicted of denying the king's ſupremacy v. All theſe 
were burned or hanged at the fame time and place. It is to 
be preſumed, they were not admitted to ſpeak for themſelves, 
ſince Barnes, after a declaration of his faith to the people, 
aſked the ſheriff whether he knew why he was to ſuffer. 
The ſheriff anſwering, he did not, he turned to the itake 
and ſaid, the puniſhment he was going to ſuffer plainly taught 
him the crime of which he was ſuppoſed to be guilty. He 
prayed however for the king, and even for Gardiner whom 
he ſuſpected to be the author of his death. The biſhop en- 
deavoured to clear himſelf by a printed apology, but had the 
misfortune not to be believed x. 

On the 8th of Auguſt, Catherine Howard the duke of 
Nortolk's niece Y was declared queen, the king having pri- 
vately married her ſome time betore, She was fo devoted to 
the duke her uncle, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, that ſhe 
was entirely guided by their counſels. As ſhe had a great 
aſcendent over the king, very likely ſhe would have induced 
him to give himſelf over to the guidance of theſe two mi- 
niſters, who were preparing to procure by her means great 
alterations in religion, had not her fall, which will be pie- 
ſently related, confounded their projects. However, they 
improved as much as poſſible fo tavourable a juncture, to 
ſtrike at the reformation and the reformed, Certainly Cran- 
mer was then in a very dangerous fituation, He could not 


u Theſe font were, Gregory But- 
tolph, Adam Damplip, Edmund Brin- 
holme, and Clement Philpot, who 
were attainted for aſſiſting Reginald 
Pole, adhering to the biſhop of Rome, 
denying the king's ſupremacy, and de- 
ſigning to ſurprize the town of Calais, 


Derby Gunnings, was alſo attainted for 


affiſting Fitzgerald a traitor in Ireland. 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 297. 

w Thomas Abell, Richard Fether- 
ton, and Edward Powell, Hall, fol. 
243. Stow, p. 581. 


* At the ſame time was attainted 
and executed the lord Hungerford. His 
crimes were, keeping a heretical chap- 
lain, applying to a conjurer to know 
how long the king wes to live, and 
the practiſing beaſtiality. Herbert, p. 
22 5. Hall, fol. 243. 

y She was daughter of Edmund 
Howard (third ſon of Thomas duke of 
Norfolk, ſon of Joh, Iſt duke of 
Norfolk) by Joyce daughter of Sir Ri- 
chard Culpeper of Hollingburn in Kent, 
Dugdale's Baron, vol, II. p. 272- 
doubt 
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doubt that the authors of Cromwell's ruin, defired his de- 1540. 
ſtruction with the ſame ardour, nay, were privately working 
it. Complaints of him were already heard in ſeveral pla- 

ces, and even a member of parliament * faid openly in the 

houſe, he was the protector and head of the innovators. 'T heſe 

things would have doubtleſs taken effect, had his enemies 

had a little more time to prepare all their plots. But as they 

knew the king had a real eſteem for him, they intended to 

proceed by degrees, plainly perceiving, they could not with- 

out danger to themſelves, preſs his ruin ſo directly as Crom- 

well's. Beſides, there was but one article which gave them 

any advantage upon Cranmer, namely, religion, in which too 

he had been very cautious, well knowing that the way to ad- 

vance the reformation under fuch a prince as Henry, was not 

directly to oppoſe his will. 

The change produced at court by Cromwell's diſgrace and Expoſition 
the new queen's advancement was quickly perceived. The dap Nn gg 
commiſhoners appointed to draw up a declaration of the tine, which 
chriſtian doctrine, having preſented their work to the king, every one 
he ordered it to be immediately publiſhed 2, 5 
declaration corrected ſundry abuſes, the popiſh party had fo it in ey 
prevailed, that inſtead of promoting, it ſenſibly obſtructed diſadvanta- 
the reformation, as it is eaſy to ſee by the abſtract doctor —— to the 
Burnet gives of it in his hiſtory of the reformation of Eng- Burn. 
land. However, as ſeveral principles were laid down which T. I. p. 286, 
might be of great uſe in a more favourable juncture, the re- &c- 


Though the Vas obliged - 


z Sir John Geſtwick knight of the 
ire tor Bedfordſhire, Burnet, tom. 
I. p. 285. 

2 It was publiſhed with a preface 
written by thofe who had been empley- 
ed in it. Firſt, the true nature of 
faith is ſtated. After this, there fol- 
lowed an explanaticn of the apoſtles 
creed, with practical inferences. Frem 
that they proceeded to examine the ſe- 
ven ſacraments. Then followed an 
explanation of the ten commandments, 
which contains many good rules of 
morality, After that, an explanation 
of the lord's prayer was added. Then 
followed an expoſition of the angel's 
lalutation of the bleſſed virgin, and 
the ave-maria explained, The next ar- 
ticle is about free will, which they ſay 
muſt be in man. After this they 
handled juſtification. Next good works 
are explained, which are ſaid to be ab- 
fulutely neceſſary to falyatign, The 


H h 4 


method they followed was this, (as ap- 
pears in ſome authentick wiitings,) 
fiift, the whole buſinels they were to 
conſider was divided into fo many 
heads or queries, and theſe were given 
to ſo many biſhops and divines, and at 
a prefixed time every one brovght in 
his opinion in writing upon all the 
queries, When their aniwers were 
given in, two were appointed to com- 
pare them, and draw an exttact of the 
particulars, in which they agreed or 
diſagreed 3 which the one did in Latin, 
the other in Engliſh. As this was 
the way that was uſed conzerning the 
ſeven f{acraments, (as may be ſeen 
Collect. N. 21. vol. I. of Burnet's 
Reformation,) to tis reaſonable to be- 
lieve they preceeded with the fame 
maturity in the reſt of their delibera- 
tions, though the papers are loſt, Bur- 
net, tom, I. p. 286, &c. 
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1540. formers were glad, in hopes theſe principles would ſerve one 
-- day to deſtroy the errors advanced in the declaration. On 
the other hand, the popiſh party thought they had gained 
much, becauſe they ſaw doctrines laid down, to which pro- 
bably the reformers would never conſent, and hoped this op- 
poſition would draw the king's indignation upon their whole 
party. As for themſelves, having always had an abſolute 
compliance for the king, they intended to purſue the ſame 
courſe, in order to put him entirely into the diſpoſition they 
Reformation deſired. Other commiffioners, who were ordered to reform 
roam ve the miſſals, made fo flight alterations, that excepting a few 
conſiderable, Tazures of thoſe collects, in which the pope was prayed for *, 
Burnet, there was nothing changed, nor was it neceſſary to reprint 
the maſs books. Thus by the credit of the duke of Nor- 
folk and Cardiner, ſupported by the new queen, a chbi— 
ſhop Cranmer, and thote of his party ſaw a ſtorm a»: 0ach- 
ing, which Ae would overwhelm thema. Ferhips it 
was very fortunate for them, that the king was diverted ſome 
time by other aftairs, from his attention to what concerned 

religion. ; 
Theemperar The emperor's paſſage through France ſeemed at firſt to 
breaks his create a ſincere reconciliation between him and Francis, 


word with 


F-ancis, During his ſtay at Paris, he poſitively promiſed to give the 

Bella.  duchy of Milan to the duke of Orleans. But when Francis 

Mezerai. preſſed him to ſign an inſtrument of inveſtiture, he anſwered 
ſuch an act would be looked upon as extorted, if dated in 
France, and that it was more honourable for him and the 
king too, that it ſhould be figned in ſome town of Flanders, 
Afterwards, when he was out of France, he found ſome ireſh 
excuſe not to perform his promiſe. Mean while, he ſubdued 
the Gantois, and puniſhed them ſeverely for the trouble they 
had given him of a journey to Flanders. After that, when 
Francis claimed his promiſe, he clogged it with ſuch reſtric- 
tions, that it was eaſy to perceive he had no mind to part 
with a country, by which Spain had a communication with 
his other dominions in Italy and Germany. Francis vexcd 
to be thus deceived turned out of favour chancellor Poyet, 
and conſtable Montmorency, who had adviſed him to take 
the emperor's word. | 


And of Thomas Becket's office, or changed, For as all the pariſhe: 
and the offices of other ſaints, whoſe were required to furniſh themielves 
days were by the king's injunctions no with new complete books of the offi- 
more to be obſerved, So the old books ces, ſo the daſhed books were ever! 
ſerved ſtill. But in queen Mary's time, where brought in and deftroyed. Bur- 
care was taken that poſterity ſhou'd net, tom. I. p. 294. 
ot know how much was daſhed wut | 


About 
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About the end of the year 1540, there were ſome begin- 1540. 
nings of a quarrel between Francis and Henry, which end 
ed at length in a war. Francis ordered a fortreſs to be Beginning of 
built at Ardres, and a bridge to be made over to the Eng- A 
liſh pale. But the governor of Calais not ſuffering this in- Francis and 
croachment, ſent a detachment of his garriſon and beat down Henry. 

the bridge. The French rebuilt it, and the Engliſh demo- — 
liſhed it a ſecond time. Whereupon the king of France or- ; 
dering marſhal de Biez to raife troops in Picardy, Henry re- 

inforced the garriſon of Calais ©, and repaired the fortifica- 

tions. Mean while the two kings willing to avoid a rup- 

ture upon fo ſlight an occaſion, agreed to ſend commiſſioners a 

upon the ſpot, with powers to adjuſt the difference, But the 
conference producing no good eftect, each provided for his 

defence in caſe of an attack. | 

It was this year that the famous jeſuitical order was The order of 
founded by a bull of Paul III. dated the twenty ſeventh of he Jeſuits. 
September *. 

The uneafineſs the emperor had given Henry for ſome 1 541. 
time was now almoſt vaniſhed, fince Francis had been diſ -.. th 
appointed in the aftair of Milan. Henry knew ſufficiently Henry fears I 
that prince's temper and character, to foreſee without much 2 
difficulty that he would ſoon break with the emperor. and pope. 
war between theſe twe monarchs could not but be advanta- 


geous to Henry. It would of courte procure him quict, and 


e He ſent fifteen hundred work- his ſword and dagger; then giving 


men, to wall and fortity Guiſnes, and 
five hundred ſoldiers to defend them, 
And alſo Henry Howard, earl of Sur- 
rey, William Fitzwilliams, earl of 
Southampton, and John lord Ruſſel, 
were ſent over with two hundred horſe, 
Hall, fol. 243. 

« The Engliſh commiſſioners were 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, 
and Sir Edward Karne, Herbert, p. 
226, 

© The founder of this order was 
Inigo (or Ignatius) de Leyola of Gui- 
puſcoa in Spain, He was born 1492, 
the very year the Indies were diſcover- 
ed, and Granada taken by Ferdinand. 
He lived obſcurely till he came to 
twenty nine years of age, and then 
turned ſoldier in the wars of Navarre 
1521, where being hurt in the knee, 
the pain thereof ſeems to have waken- 
ed devotion in him to a religious life ; 
for as ſoon as he recovered, he went to 
pur lady of Montſerrat, and offered 


his cloaths to a poor man, tcok upon 
him a ſhirt and miſerable habit, which 
he girt about him with a rope of 
ruſhes; and in theſe arms (as Sando- 
val terms them) he watched one whole 
night before our lady, and ſo went to 
an holpital three leagues off, and there 
attended ſick perſons, whence he tra- 
velled to the Holy Land; being re- 
turned, and in his thirty third year, 
he began to learn grammar at Barce- 
lona, which in two years he attained. 
Then he went to the univerſity of Al- 
cala, and ſo to Salamanca, where be- 
ing oppoſed and perſecuted, he left all 
and came to Paris, and there ſtudied 
till he had found divers others, with 
whom he agreed to return in pilgrim- 
age to Jeruſalem, Thus about 1536 
going to Venice, he ſtay'd till his com- 
panions overtook him, and went from 
thence to Rome, where he obtained of 
Paul III. the foundation of the jeſuits 
order 1540. Herbert, p. 226. 
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key) which was the firmeſt foundation of his own and his king- 


He 3s abſo- 
Inte in his 


Kingdom. 


Cranmer 
character. 
Burnet. 


Audley's, 


The duke of 


Nortolk's, 


dom's ſecurity. So ſearing nothing from the pope or the em- 
peror, or the king of France, or his own ſubjects, whoſe 
attempts muſt be in vain without a foreign aid, he confined 
himfelf wholly to his domeſtick affairs. He had chiefly 
two things in view. The firſt was, to preſerve and even 
enlarge the authority he had acquired; the ſecond, to take 
care that no alterations ſhould be made in religion, but ſuch 
as he himſelf judged reaſonable, Theſe were the two affairs 
which wholly employed him. As he was poſitively bent up- 


on theſe two points, and the parliament durſt not oppoſe his 


will, it may be eaſily judged that none of his miniſters had 
the courage to contradict him in any thing. So, it was 
himſelf alone that ordered every thing according to his fancy, 
his council only approving his motions. However, the 
were in the council, as well as in the kingdom, two oppo- 
fite parties with reſpect to religion. But every one had al- 
ways his eyes upon the king, to try to diſcover his thoughts 
for fear of combating his opinion, 

Archbiſhop Cranmer was at the head of the party who 
wiſhed for a greater reformation, He was ſtill very much 
eſteemed by the king, efpecially on account of his integrity, 
But ſincerity, which he protefſed, rendered him unfit for po- 
litical affairs, in a court where inſtead of hearkening to rea- 
fon, juſtice, and equity, the king's inclination only was to 
be conſidered. | | 

Chancellor Audley was a perſon of good ſenſe. He ſerved 
the reformers when he could without danger. But he was 
too much a courtier to inſiſt upon what he judged reaſonable, 
if the king was againſt it. 

The duke of Norfolk was as eminent for his merit as fer 
his birth. He was reckoned a good general, but was ſtill 
a better courtier. Ever ſubmiſſive to the king's will, he out- 
wardly approved whatever he was pleaſed to command him, 
But in private, he grieved at all the late innovations in re- 
ligion, and could not endure either the reformation or the 
reformed. He would have been glad to fee the king recon- 
cited to the pope, but the ſmall hopes of their reconciliation 
made him very cautious how he offended fo unforgiving a 
maſter. Nevertheleſs, as the king was not always in the 
ſame diſpoſition, the duke found frequent occaſion to ſerve 
his party, eſpecially in the puniſhment of thoſe who diſliked 
the ſix articles, and were fo hardy as publickly to ſhow it. 
Ita word, he was as head of the favourers of the popes 
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and the old religion. But he carefully concealed from the 1541. 
king his inclination for the former; and as for the latter, he 
{howed his zeal only in ſupporting what the king had re- 
tained. | 
Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter was in the ſame ſenti- Gardiner's, 
ments, and behaved in the ſame manner, But he was very 
far from being ſo much eſteemed by the king, who made 
uſe of him however becauſe he was pliant and dexterous, 
and had an extenſive knowledge of foreign affairs. As this 
knowledge rendered him of greater inſight than the reſt of 
the miniſters, he ſometimes engaged the king in proceedings, 
the conſequences whereof might be advantageous to his 
party, and of which the king himſelf did not always know 
the motive. By a blind ſubmiſſion to the king's will, he 
kept himſelf in ſome degree of favour, being convinced 
himſelf, and having alſo convinced his friends, that compli- 
ance was the only means to procure a revocation of what 
had been done againſt the pope. 
Bonner biſhop of London was alſo one of the heads of the Bonner's, 
ſame party, but however always ready to ſacrifice every thing 
to his fortune, He was naturally bold, paſſionate, and ex- 
ceſhvely cruel, as he plainly ſhowed upon many occaſions. 
As he was of very little merit, he ſupported himſelf by court- 
ing thoſe who were in favour, and by making the king's 
will the rule of his actions. 
Queen Catherine blindly followed the directions of the Thequeen's, 
duke of Norfolk her uncle, and uſed what power ſhe had 
over the king, to ſupport the credit of the enemies of the 
reformation, 
Such was the ſituation of the court, when the king, freed 
from his foreign affairs, was wholly employed in his domeſ- 
tick concerns. The kingdom however was in profound tran- 
quillity, becauſe the terror with which people were ſeized 
lilenced all contradiction, In December the laſt year, he 
began the foundation of the new biſhopricks, by converting 
the abbey of Weſtminſter into a biſhop's fee fo In this Foundation 
year 1541 he founded three more, Cheſter 8, Glouceſter *, binicks 


f With a deanery and twelve pre- ter, with a deanery and fix prebends, 
bends, with the officers for a cathe- Rymer, ibid. p. 718. 
dral and a choir, Of which Thomas h September the third, out of the 
Thirleby was the only biſhop. Rymer's monaſtery of St. Peter's at Glouceſter, 
Fed, tom. XIV. p. 705. with a deanery and fix prebends, Ibid, 
s Auguſt the fourth, out of the p. 724. 
mouaſtery of St. Werburgh at Cheſ- 


and 
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1541. and Peterborough i, and the next year Oxford * and Brit. 
— toll. Theſe foundations, and fome others of little conſe- 
K, quence, were the only charitable uſes to which he applied 
5 the immenſe riches acquired by the ſuppreſſion of the ab- 
Burnet, bies m. His courtiers magnified. theſe pious acts, whilſt o- 
thers took notice of the little proportion between ſeven or 
eight thouſand pounds a year, employed in theſe uſes, and 
what was acquired by the ruin of near ſeven hundred reli- 
gious houſes, : 

The king Mean while, Henry had a mind to ſhow his zeal for rcli- 


1 gion, as if his ſole aim was to procure the eternal falvation 
eCTICKS < 


hoſ why Of his people. The hook of the expolition of chriſtian 
rect the faith being printed, he prefixed an ordinance, declaring all 


1 of thoſe to be hereticks, who believed more or leſs than was 
ith. . 0 . 
Hert-rt, Contained in that book ». However, as it was not pollible 


Burnet, that all ſhould conform to it, and it does not appear, a- 
ny. perſon ſuffered upon that account in the courſe of this 
year, it is likely the king had intimated that he deſired not 
his ordinance to be rigorouſly executed. 

Francis pre- Whilſt Henry was congratulating himſelf upon triumphing 


parte, oer the pope, and enjoying a tranquillity which the court 
unon the Of Rome had in vain attempted to diſturb, the eyes of all 


emperor. Europe were fixed upon what paſſed between the emperor 
P. Daniel, and the king of France, and upon the preparations in 
Turkey. The war between the emperor and Francis was 
going to be renewed, but very unſeaſonably for the emperor, 


when Soliman was preparing to invade Hungary, on occa- 


ſion of the death of John de Zapol, competitor of the king 
of the Romans. Theſe two princes, after long contending 
for the crown of Hungary being at laſt tired of war, agreed 


that Zapol ſhould hold, during his life, what he pollciled 


i The fourth of the ſame month, this came far ſhort of what the king 
out of | Peterborough abbey, with a had once intended, fo Cranmer s deten 
deanery and fix prebends, Ibid. p. was quite diſappointed. For he hq 
731. projected, that in every cathedral there 

* September the firſt, out of the ſhould be proviſion made for readers of 
abbey, of Oſney at Oxford, with a divinity, and of Greek and Hebrew, 
eeanery and fix prebends. Ibid. p. and a great number of ſtudents to fe 
754. both exerciſed in the dally worſhip ot 

june the fourth, out of St, Auſtin's God, and trained up in ſtudy and de- 
at Briſtol, with a deancry and ſix pre- votion; whom the biſhop might tran(- 
bends. Ibid, p. 748. plant out of this nurſery, into ail the 

m The priories at moſt cathedrals, as parts of his dioceſe. Burner, tom. I. 
Canterbury, Wincheſter, Durham, p. 300, 301. 

W orceiter, Carliſſe, Rocheſter, and E- n He added a ſort of a preface 50” 
ly, were alſo converted into deaneries, two years after the book was firſt pub- 
ud colleges of prebends ——— As all liſhed, Idem. p. 293. 


with 


. 


with the title of king, but after his death the crown ſhould 1541. 
deſcend to Ferdinand. Zapol dying, and leaving a ſunꝛ 
called Stephen, under the guardianſhip of his mother, Fer- 
dinand expected that the treaty ſhould be executed, and 
would have taken poſſeſſion of all Hungary. But young 
Zapol's mother implored Soliman's protection, which he rea- 
dily granted, intending to improve this diſſention, to become 
maſter of Hungary, and penetrate afterwards into the im- 
perial territories. | 

The emperor ſeeing Hungary threatened with a powerful The empe- 
invaſion, which might be of fatal conſequence to Germany, or. an dee 
uſed all his art to pacify the proteſtants, without giving them eg g. 
however any ſatisfaction, endeavouring only to amuſe them, invading 
and obtain ſome affiſtance againſt the Turk. On the other Hungw'y, 
hand, he laboured to perſuade Soliman, that he was in per- 
fect union with the kings of France and England, that the 
dread of a general league of the chriſtian princes might di- 
vert him from his deſign. Wherefore, he tried to amuſe 
Francis with putting him in hopes, he would give the Low 
Countries to his ſecond fon, and erect them into a kingdom. 
At the ſame time he gave the Ottoman port to under{tand, Francis to 
this affair was in a manner concluded. Francis fell not into k the 
the ſnare. But hearing from all parts that the emperor's mi- e 
niſters every where gave out, the negotiation was upon the fends ambaſ. 
point of concluſion, he reſolved to fend an ambaſſ:dor to {5 to | 
Venice, and another to Conſtantinople, to undeccive the dns 
emperor of the Turks, and the ſenate of Venice. He Nie, 
choſe for theſe embaſſies Rincon and Fregoſa, who let out in BeH. 
order to paſs through Italy. But the marquis of Guafto, The ambaf— 
governor of Milan, receiving advice that they were to em- s e 
bark at Turin, and go down the Po, cauſed them to be % 1 1 
narrowly watched, that they were murdered in the boat. 
Francis made great noiſe about the aſſaſſination, but the 
emperor gave him no ſatisfaction . This was a ire{h occaſion 
of the rupture between the two monarchs. 

About the ſame time, the emperor called a diet at Ratiſ- The interim 
bon for the fifth of April. As it was then no proper junc. tüte mn 
ture to diſturb the proteſtants, the diet reioived at laſt to LY 
grant them a ſecond delay, which was called the interim, tines, 
that they might continue quiet and more readily engage to dan. 
furniſh ſupplies againſt the Turks. 

In the mean time, the king of the Romans ordered Buda, Battle of 


l : . „ Buda gained 
capital of Hungary, to be inveſted, in hopes af taking it * mA, = 
before the Turks ſhould arrive. But the ſiege proving more Furks. 
difficult than was expected, the Turks had time to 1eJieve 


it, 
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it, and give the Germans battle, over whom they obtained 
a * victory. Shortly after, Soliman coming to Hungary 
made his entry into Buda, and under colour of taking young 
Zapol under his protection, became maſter of the city, and 
great part of the kingdom. 

Mean while, the emperor having ended the diet, inſtead 
of marching into Hungary to aſſiſt the king his brother, took 
the rout of Italy, and embarking at Portovenere with an ar- 
my of twenty thouſand men, failed for Africa to make war 
upon Barbaroſſa, who had made himſelf king of Algiers, 
This proceeding gave occaſion for many ſpeculations, It 
was ridiculed at the French court, as if, inſtead of fighting 
the Turks, he had ſought a pretence to fly from them. But 
as the African expedition was projected the beginning of the 
year, and the troops were now on the coaſt of Italy, it is 
certain he would not have had time to relieve the king of 
the Romans, if he had attempted to march his army into 
Hungary. However, he landed his army near Algiers the 
twenty ſecond of October. But, two days after a ſudden 
and violent ſtorm deſtroyed part of his fleet. This accident 
obliged him to reimbark the beginning of November, after 
having loſt good part of his troops and ſhips. It is pretended, 
Francis out of mere generofity would not proclaim war a- 
gainſt him, whilſt employed in this expedition. It is howe- 
ver difficult to believe that Francis, who actually held inte!- 
ligence with Soliman, and afterwards ſcrupled not to make 
uſe of the aſſiſtance of the Turks, ſhould ſcruple to inter- 
rupt the emperor's deſigns againſt the infidels of Africa. 

Henry ſaw with pleaſure that the king of France and the 
Turks were going to find the emperor employment, which 
would hinder him from thinking of England, But though 
he was eaſy in that reſpect, he was however in ſome pain 
with regard to the king of Scotland, who, though his ne- 
phew, had no reaſon to love him, and could eaſily aſſiſt the 
Engliſh malecontents, who were very numerous in the nor- 
thern counties, Henry was afraid alſo, that a religious zeal 
would carry that prince to undertake ſomething againſt him, 
becauſe he began to ſuffer himſelf to be governed by the 
churchmen, who under colour of perſuading him to deltroy 
hereſy, ſtrongly attached him to the pope's intereſt, The 
reformed had now been burned many years -in Scotland. 
But theſe puniſhments cauſed there the ſame effects as elſe- 
where, that is, they increaſed inſtead of leſſening the num- 
ber, and yet the clergy were ſill obſtinately bent to root 
them out with fire and ſword. James V. was a pond 
| | muc 
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much addicted to his pleaſures, and very greedy of mo- 1 541. 
ney. Beſides, he had ſeveral natural ſons whom he could — 


not enrich as he wiſhed, becauſe he had exhauſted his trea- 
ſure in needleſs expences. There were two parties in his 
court, whereof the one favoured the king of England and 
the reformed, and the other, chiefly conſiſting of church- 
men, was entirely againſt Henry, and continually ſtrove to 
induce the king to extirpate all who ſwerved from the. old 
religion, The former endeavoured to perſuade him to imi- 
tate the king of England his uncle, and ſecure a large reve- 
nue by the ſuppreſſion of the abbies. The latter repreſented 
to him, that by ſtrictly executing the laws againſt hereticks, 
he would raiſe by forfeited eſtates above a hundred thouſand 
crowns a year. After ſome conſideration, James cloſed 
with the laſt advice, and ſuftering the clergy to take their 
own courſe, there followed in Scotland a violent perſe— 
cution . | 
Henry perceiving the king his nephew to be thus governed Henry re- 
by perſons wholly addicted to the court of Rome, feared, he fumes his 


would at laft be led to unite againſt him with the pope and 3 
emperor. This apprehenſion ſeemed to him the more juſt, king of 


as he could hardly rely any longer on the aſſiſtance of the Scotland, 
king of France, who was wont to direct the court of Scot- 8 
land, becauſe that angient ally was grown extremely cold to 

him. Whereupon, he reſolved to uſe all his art to gain the 

king his nephew, and perſuade him to break, like him, with 

the pope. To this end he ſent ambaſſadors to deſire an in- 

terview at York, not queſtioning that in an amicable con- 

ference he ſhould have eloquence enough to perſuade him 

to what he pleaſed. James accepted the overture, and pro- James agrees 
miſed to come to York, where Henry 


quence whereof they perceived, that they ſucceeded at laſt, 
and prevailed with the king to find ſome pretence to be ex- 
cuſed. 


o George Buchanan, the famous 
Scotch hiſtorian, was in danger at this 
time, and would have died with the 
reſt, had not he eſcaped out of priſon, 
See his hiſtory of Scotland, I. 14. 
The ſharpneſs of his poems againſt the 
clergy was the cauſe of his confine- 
ment. He went beyond ſea, and lived 
twenty years in exile, and was forced 
to teach ſchool moſt part of the time, 


In his writings there appears not only 
all the beauty and graces of the Latin 
tongue, but a great vigour of mind 
and quickneſs of thought. His ſtile is 
ſo natural and nervous, and his reflec- 
tions on things are ſo ſolid, (befides his 
immortal poems) that he is july ſtiled 
the beſt of our modern authors, Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 211. 


Mean 
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1541. Mean while, N N knew nothing of this change, 
. impatiently waited at York for the day appointed for the in- 
I = terview. In the interval, he iſſued out a proclamation, that 
Bim at Vork. all who had been aggrieved for want of juſtice by any of 
Proclama- his former miniſters, ſhould come to him and his council for 
tion in fa- redreſs. His aim was to throw all paſt miſcarriages on Crom- 


383 well, and put his ſubjects, particularly the northern people, 
Hall. in hopes of better times v. But whilſt he was preparing for 
Stow. the king of Scotland's reception, he received letters of ex- 
Burnet. * 

T. I. p. 317 cuſe that he could not have the honour of waiting upon 


Herbert. him. He was extremely provoked, and this refuſal, which 
he deemed an affront, ſoon after cauſed a breach between 
the two kingdoms. But his vexation at this affair was not 
comparable to the unexpected affliction he met with upon his 
return to London. 

The queen's Since his laſt marriage, he daily bleſſed God for the hap- 

7 rs is pineſs he enjoyed with his queen, and upon all occaſions 

Hal.  Publickly teſtified his extreme ſatisfaction: nay, during his 

Hollingth, journey to York, deſiting to give God thanks in a manner 

Burnet, ſuitable to the ſentiments of his heart, he ordered his con- 
feſſor à to draw up a particular thankſgiving, and prayed 
him to join with him in the ſame, All this ſhewed his 
eſteem and tender affection for the queen, who ſeemed to 
have the ſame fondneſs for him. But when he came to 
London, he heard things which it would have been well for 

Herbert, him never to have known. Whilſt he was at York, one 

p. 228. John Laſſels came to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
remained at London, and told him that his ſiſter, an old 
ſervant of the ducheſs dowager of Norfolk, under whoſe 
care the queen was brought up, ſaid to him, that the queen 
had been very lewd before and ſince her marriage, and that 
two men, among others, namely, Dirham and Mannock * 
had often enjoyed her. Cranmer communicating the ſecret 
to the lord chancellor, and other-privy counſellors, it was 

agreed that the archbiſhop ſhould inform the king of it, as 
ſoon as he returned to London, though they were not igno- 
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p In April this year, there broke 
out a new inſurrection in Yorkſhire, 
which was ſoon ſuppreſſed. During 
this progreſs, the places the king paſſed 
through made their ſubmiſſion to him, 


thanking him for his pardon, and 


made him the following preſents : 
Stamford 201, Lincoln 40 J. Boſton 
gol. Lindſey 300 l. Keſteven, and the 
church of Lincoln 50 l. The chief 


perſons of Yorkſhire goo 1. The arch- 
biſhop of York, with three hundred 
prieſts, 6ool. The mayors of York, 
Newcaſtle, Hull, 100l. a-piece, Hall, 
fol. 244. | 

q The biſhop of Lincoln, on No- 
vember 1, Herbert, p. 228. 

r Two of the ducheſs of Norfolk“ 
domeſticks, Herbert, p. 228. 
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rant of the danger they expoſed themſelves to, if the accu- 1541. 


ſation could not be proved. But on this occaſion it was no 


leſs dangerous to be ſilent. 

Cranmer not knowing how to execute his commiſſion, Cranmer 
choſe to ſet it down in writing, and put it in the king's hands *, . ths 

. 3 a g of it. 

defiring him to read it in private. Henry took it at firſt for Burnet, 
a calumny, reſolving in himſelf to puniſh the authors ſeverely. Herbert. 
Nay, it was with this view only that he was pleaſed tho- 
roughly to examine the matter, though with all poſſible ſe- 
crecy, for fear of vexing the queen, He ordered therefore Depoſitions 
the lord privy-ſeal to examine Laſſels in private. Laſſels fue _— 
boldly ſtood to what he had ſaid upon his ſiſter's report, * 
who alſo confirmed what ſhe had told her brother. Upon 
theſe depoſitions, ſome pretence was uled to arreſt Dirham 
and Mannock, who diſcovered in their examination more 
circumſtances than were deſired. They confeſſed not only 
that they had lain with the queen, but allo that three court 
ladies, her conhdents, were commonly eye-witnefles to her 
lewd practices. One of the three was the lady Rochford, Several wit- 
who accuſed the lord Rochford her huſband of a criminal 3 
commerce with queen Anne Bullen his ſiſter . They far- mn 
ther depoſed, that the king being at Lincoln, one Cul- Bumer. 
peper, by the lady Rochford's means, was brought into the Hetingfh, 
queen's Chamber at eleven a clock in the night, and ſtaid 
there till four in the morning, and that when he went awa 
the queen gave him a gold chain and a rich cap. More- 
over, the queen had taken Dirham into her ſervice, which 
ſhewed ſhe intended to continue the fame courſe of life, 
The queen at firſt denied all. But in a ſecond exami- The queen's 
nation ſhe confeſſed u, that before marriage ſhe had pro- genfeſion. 
ſtituted herſelf to ſeveral men. This conteſhon ſhook the i 
king's reſolution, who lamenting his misfortune, could not i 
forbear burſting out into tears. In ſhort, after Dirham, 
Mannock, and Culpeper were condemned to die , he was 
pleaſed the queen's impeachment ſhould be brought before 


November 2. Herbert, p. 228. letter in lord Herbert, p. 228. Compl. 

t In an original letter ſent from di- Hiſt. 
vers of the council to William Paget u To the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
our ambaſſador then in France, where- who took. the e Ge of the ſame 
in all the circumſtances of the affair in writing ſubſcribed with her hang. 
are ſet forth at large, it appears that Herbert, p. 229. This confeſſion is 
there were three ſundry women one extant in A Hiſt. Ref. tom. III, 
after another, that had lain in the Collect. p. 171. whereby it appears 
lame bed with them when Dirham that ſhe confeſſed more than enough. 
lay with the queen, One of theſe Dirham and Culpeper were ex2- 
women the queen had taken into her cuted at Tyburn, December 16, Hall, 
fervice as well as Dicham. See the fol. 245: 


Volk. VI, Ii the 
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the parliament, which met the 16th of January the next 
year 1542, 

The commiſſioners * named by the parliament to exa- 
mine the queen, reported, that the facts ſhe was accuſed 
of, were ſuthciently proved, Whereupon both houſes de- 
clared her guilty, and petitioned “ the king that ſhe might 
be puniſhed with death, together with the lady Rochford, 
accomplice of her lewd practices, the ducheſs dowager of 
Norfolk, the lord William Howard and his lady -, the 
counteſs of Bridgewater, five other women, and four men, 
for miſpriſon of treaſon, in concealing what they knew of 


the queen's vicious life, 


Here again may be obſerved, the 


ſervileneſs of the parliament, who did not dare to con- 
demn the queen and her accomplices, without knowing whe- 
ther the king would be pleaſed to ſuffer them to be puniſhed. 
They did not proceed in this manner with regard to Anne 
Bullen and the lord Rochford, becauſe the king” s authority 
was not arrived to that height, as at the time I am ſpeak- 


ing of, 


The king conſenting they ſhould be puniſhed, they 
were condemned — die by an act of attainder. 


There was 


alſo a very extraordinary clauſe in the act, declaring: That 


x Cranmer, the duke of Suffolk, 
the carl of Southampton, and the bi- 
ſhop of Weftminſter examined the 
queen, Tannary 28. How much ſhe 
conteſfed to them is not very clear, 
neither by the journal nor the act of 
parliament, which only ſays, © ſhe 
* confeſſed,” without mentioning the 
particulars. Burnet, vol, I. p. 312, 

ournals of parliament, 

y The bill for her attainder was 
read January 21, for the firſt time; 
and for the ſecond and third times, 
Feb. 6. and 8, Journals of Parl. 
Tie act, paſſed in both houſes, began 
with petitioning tne king: 1. Not to 
be troub'e, fince it might ſhorten his 
life, 2. To pardon every thing ſpoken 
againſt the queen Tnat the queen 
and her accomplices , &c, Burnet, 
tom. I. p. 313. 

7 Rapin, by miſtake, ſuppoſes theſe 
to be her father and mother, whereas 
they were her uncle and aunt. Her 
tather was the lord Edmund Howard, 
As the tammy of the Howards fpread 
thenſelves into ſeveral branches, in 
order to prevent confuſion, it will be 
p: oper to inſert here a ſhort genealogi- 

«} a-count of that family, which ſhail 


be carried on in due time, Sir Robert 
Howard (temp, Hen, VI.) marriei 
Margaret daughter and coheir to Tho- 
mas de Mowbray duke of Norloik ; 
by whom he had John, created duke 
of Norfolk, June 28, 1 Ric. III. and 
flain afterwards at Boſworth fight, who 
married, 1. Catherine, daughter of 
William lord Molins, by whom he 
had Thomas created earl of Surrey, 
1 Rich, III. and reſtored to the ſane 
title 4 Hen, VII. and to that of duke 
of Norfolk ; Hen, VIII. 2. Ma- 
garet daughter of fir John Chedwolth. 
The ſaid Thomas married, firſt, E- 
zabeth daughter and ſole heir to fir 
Frederick Tilney, by whom he hat 
Thomas the third duke of Norfolk, 
fir Edward Kniglit of the garter and 
high admiral, and Edmund father of 
Catherine, fifth wife of Henry VIII. 
His ſecond wife was Agnes, filter anc 
heir of fir Philip Tilney, by whon 
be had William created baron of Ei. 

fingham, March 11. (1 Mary) and 
Thomas who died in the lower in 1537 
where he was confined about Mar: 
garet Douglats daughter of the queen 
of Scotland, Yogdale' s Baron, vol. 
II. p. 263-278. 
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« whoever knew any thing of the incontinence of a queen, 
« ſhould reveal it under the pains of treaſon : that if the 
« king or his ſucceffors ſhould intend to marry a woman as 
« virgin, if ſhe not being ſo, did not declare the fame 
« to the king, it ſhould be high treaſon ; and all who knew 
« jt, and did not reveal it, were guilty of miſpriſion of trea- 
« ſon: that if the queen or the princeſs of Wales ſhould 
« procure any by meſſages or words, to know her car- 
« nally ; or any other by meſſages or words ſhould ſollicit 
« them; they, their counſellors and abbettors, are to be 
cc adjudged high traitors.“ | 


Henry giving his aſſent to the act by his letters patents“ The queen 1 


the queen and the lady Rochford were beheaded on Tower- 
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— 


is beheaded, 


Hall. 


hill the 12th of February. The queen ſtood to what ſhe Bürnet. 


had confeſſed, concerning the miſcarriages of her former 


Herbert, 


life before ſhe was married; but denied upon her ſalvation, d. 


that ſhe had ever defiled the king's bed. As for the lady 
Rochford, ſhe died unlamented by all. But her death and 
infamy ſerved at leaſt to raiſe again the reputation of the 
lord Rochford her huſband, and of queen Anne Bullen, 
whoſe death ſhe procured by her evidence, which her own 
condemnation cauſed to be univerſally ſuſpected, 

The extreme ſeverity of the parliament to the queen's 
relations was much cenſured by the publick. It was thought 
unnatural to puniſh a graudmother for not diſcovering her 
grand daughter's incontinence d. Accordingly the king mo- 
derated the ſeverity, by pardoning her and moſt of thoſe 
who were condemned, ſome of whom however remained 
long in priſon. As for the laſt clauſe, which made it 
treaſon for a woman, courted by the king, not to reveal 
the loſs of her virginity, it was turned into ridicule, Peo— 
ple jeſtingly faid, the kings of England for the future 
could only marry widows, there being no reputed maid 
who would run the hazard of being attainted of treaſon, 
in caſe the king happened not to like her s. 


2 Which he was empowered to do 
by this act. He did it Feb, 11. 

d It was not her parents (as Ravin 
repeats here again by miſtake) but her 
grandmother, the old ducheſs of Nor- 
folk (under whom the had been bred) 
that people thought was cruelly dealt 
by, for not telling the king her grand- 
daughter was a whore, which would 


have been inconſiſtent with the rules 
of juſtice or decency, Her parents 
ſeein to have been dead before now, 
{ſeeing there is nothing ſaid of her fa- 
ther ſince 12 Henry VIII. Dugdale, 
vol. II. p. 272. 

c This part of the act was after- 
wards repealed in the firſt parliament 
of Edward VI. 


11 2 This 


The act of 
parliament 
13 cenſured. 
Burnet. 
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1542. This affair being ended, the parliament confirmed“ an 
acc paſſed in Ireland, whereby that iſland was erected into 
— into à Kingdom. From thenceforward the kings of England 
a kingdom, inſerted among their titles, that of king of Ireland, whereas 


Herbert. before they were ſtiled only lords e. 
Hall. Before the parliament broke up, the king began in ſome 


Stow. 


The king meaſure to ſhew his intention to ſeize the colleges and ho- 


deſigns to pitals as he had done the abbies. But the execution of this 
ſuppreſs the deſign was very difficult. By the local ſtatutes of moſt of 
rs dos them, the governors, preſidents, or any of the fellows, had 
Burnet, no power to ſurrender the lands belonging to their houſes, 
without the conſent of the whole ſociety. So it was not 
eaſy to gain whole bodies of men, who were ſo much con- 
cerned to keep the revenues on which they ſubſiſted. It is 
true, the king had prevailed with ſome, who were not bound 
by ſuch expreſs ſtatutes, to reſign their houſes to him. But, 
as he had his eye upon all, an expedient was to be found, 
for the reſt to follow this example without breaking their oath, 


An act to To that end, all the local ſtatutes of colleges and hoſpitals 

pave the were annulled by act of patliament, and the governors, pre- 

as ſidents and fellows were no more to be ſworn to the ob— 
ſervance thereof, This obſtacle being removed, a few more 
were ſurrendered to the king, But this affair was not en- 
tirely finiſhed till 1545, by a much ſhorter method. 

Diſpute con- Whilſt the king's affairs were thus tranſacting in the par- 


cerning the liament, the convocation, which fat at the ſame time, were 
de bib. much divided about the new tranſlation of the bible, that 
Burnet, Was going to be publiſhed. Many affirmed, it was full of 
faults, and to fuffer it to be read before it was reviſed, would 
be very injurious to the people. Gardiner moved this dif- 
pute, in hopes the revilal would take up ſome time, and 
the king in the mean while alter his mind . His party was 
ſo numerous, that he would have carried his point, if Cran- 
mer, who perceived his deſign, had not moved the king to 


refer 


d January 23, as appears by the 
journals, 

e Among other acts, theſe that fol- 
low were alſo then made: 1. That 
perſoas, who by privy tokens and coun- 
terfeit letters, deceitfully obtain any 
money, goods, or chattels, ſhall ſuffer 
ſuch puniſhment (except death) as ſhall 
be appointed by thoſe before whom 
they are convicted, 2, That no per- 
ſon, except what has lands, tenements, 
fees, annuities, or offices, to the year- 
ly value of one hundred pounds, ſhall 


keep or ſhoot with any gun. 3. That 
no man ſhal} be juſtice of aflize in be 
county where he was born, or dwell- 
eth. 4. By another, the court of ſur- 
veyors of the king's lands is ſettlec. 
And 5. the puniſhment of thoſe that 
are guilty of murder, or bloodthes, 
within the verge of the king's court. 

Statut, 33 Henry VIII, | 
f Gardiner had a ſingular concert. 
He fancied there were many words it 
the New Teſtament of ſuch majeſty, 
that they were not to be truntlates, 
but 
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refer the peruſing of the tranſlation to the two univerſities, 1542. 
where he had much more intereſt than in the convocation. Gnymnd 
Several biſhops ſtremuouſly oppoſed it, and ſome even en- 
tered a proteſtation againſt it 8, But all ſignified nothing, 
ſince the king declared it to be his pleaſure: nay, he granted, AR. Pub, 
the 12th of March, a privilege to a London bookſeller * to XIV. p.745. 
print the bible in Engliſh. This gives occaſton to preſume, 
the univerſities reviſed not the tranſlation, fince it was im- 
poſſible they ſhould have examined it in ſo ſhort a ſpace. 

The king wanted money for the war with Scotland, on The king 
which he was entirely bent, but ducſt not aſk the commons, Wants the 
Not that he doubted of ſucceſs, but was afraid of alienating 6. N 


offer him a 


the hearts of his ſubjects, who were much more tender of ſubſidy ; 
matters of intereſt than of all others. He wiſhed the com- 
mons would voluntarily offer him money, without bein 
aſked, It was in order to gain their affection, that he com- Stow. 
manded a ſheriff to be impriſoned for arrefting a member Hollingſh, 
of parliament i, and offered to leave it to them to puniſh 
bim as they thought fit. On the other hand, he eve 
where borrowed money to let them ſee his neceſſity k. But but they do 
for once the commons feigned not to underſtand this lan- not. 
zuage, being unwilling to introduce the pernicious cuſtom 
of granting the king ſubſidies unaſked. Beſides, as they were 
vet ignoraut of the deſign of a war with Scotland, they ſaw 
no occafton to olter him money. So, the parliament broke 
up without granting the king any thing, except the act con- 
cerning the colleges and hoſpitals, which was a ſeed, the 
ſruit whereof he was to gather in due ſeaſon. 

The war with Scotland being reſolved, Henry ſent fir He endea- 
Witham Paget to France, to {ound Francis I. and try to vos to hin- 
hinder him by ſome treaty from aſſiſting the king of Scotland, te Cine 


The ambaſſador's inſtructions were, to demand of the * 
king of France, that the treaty of perpetual peace between ir” 


Fr ce 


ON 


France and England ſhould be renewed. Francis eafily *. 
perceived there was ſome hidden myftery in the overt». 
As he knew Henry was diſpleaſed with the king of Scoc/2nd, 


but moſt ſtand in the Engliſh bible as 
they were in the Latin, A hundred 
of theſe he put into a writing which 
was read in convocation, His deſign 
was viſibly to make the tranſlation un- 
intelligible to the people. Some of 
theſe words were, eceleſia, penitentia, 
contritus, juſtitia, juſtificatio, idiota, 
elementa, baptizare, martyr, ſacramen- 
tum, fimulachrum, gloria, &c, Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 3 


14. 
8 All the biſhops of the province of 


I i 3 | d 


Canterbury, except EV 
vid's, proteſted again 
318. | 

h Antony Mac, tym, cn. 
XIV. p. 745. 

i Georee Ferrer: ember for * 
mouth. Holli-eth. p. 956. 

k Stow ſays, he took in Mya 1027 
of money of all ſuc as were ves 
fifty pounds or upwards in the book 
ſubſidy, p. 583. 
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he did not doubt that he deſired the peace to be renewed, 


Ay on purpoſe to inſert in the new treaty ſome article to tie 


up his hands, and prevent bim from aiding his ally. He 
anſwered therefore, that it was needleſs to renew a treaty, 
the conditions whereof the king of England had not per- 
formed. The ambaſiador replied, there was no fort of terms 
in the treaty of peace, and confequently his maſter could not 
be accuſed of breaking them. Put this difpute was entire] 
founded 01: a miftak'. The ambaſtadur underſtobd by the 
treaty of peace, a i rivate treaty oi one ſingle article, namely, 
that there f{}-uld be a perpetual peace be:ween France and 


England. But Francis meant tome other treaties ſigned the 


F:nbafſy of 
France to 
the diet of 
ng efFet, 
Ste‚dan. 


ſame day, and which belonged to die firſt, though this was 
written apart. It was this ſeparate treaty which ien 
wanted to renew, imagiuing he ſhould thereby hinder Francis 
from aſſiſting the king of Scotland. But Francis did not de- 
ſign that, under this pretence, Henry ſhould be ſutiered to 
cruſh an antient ally ot France, and France nut be «ble to 
oppoſe it. On the contrary, he deemed it a manifeſt breach 
of the peace, to attack his allies without any juſt cauſe, 
Mean while, as neither would mention the king of Scot- 
land, though both had him in their thoughts, Francis, to 
embarraſs Henry demanded purſuant to the former treaties, 
his aſſiſtance to recover the Milaneſe. Henry required on 
his part, that Francis, according to his promiſe, {ſhould 
aboliſh the papal authority in France. Theſe reciprocal 
demands were more apt to produce a breach than a re- 
newal of the treaties. Beſides, the Engliſh had already be- 
gun hoſtilities, by ſeizing ſome French thips wh. ch were 
ſuppoſed to be pyrates, and the French had detained ſome 
Englih veſlels by way of repriſal. So, the ambaſſador hav- 
ing taken his leave without effecting any thing, reported to 
his maſter, that the king of France was ili inclined to him; 
that is, he would not, without oppoling it, fufter the king 
of Scotland to be oppretied. This was the meaning of 
Francis's being ill afrected to England, he being at that 
time very far from wiſhing a war with the Englith, tince 
he was juſt going to begin another which he much more 

deſired. | 
Francis was fo provoked at all the emperor's: artifices, 
that, to proclaim war againſt hum, he only ſtaid to ſce him 
ſo embrotled with the Smalcaldick league, that there thoul! 
be no more hopes of agreement. To foment the diſlention, 
he had tent ambaſſadeus to the diet aſſembled at Spire, in 
Februaty, under colour of clearing himſelf rom the pretend. 
| cd 
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ed calumnies he was aſperſed with, and particularly from 1542. 
the imputation of making an alliance with the Turks, His 
ambaſladors complained to the diet, in very ſtrong terms, of 

the murder of Rincon and Fregoſa, pretending that Rincon 

was ſent to Conſtantinople, only to diſſuade Soliman from 

his deſign of carrying war into Germany, However, in the 

ſequel of their diſcourſe, they would have perſuaded the Ger- 

man princes, that it was their intereſt to fortify their tron- 

tier towns and abandon Hungary to the Turks. So theix 
preſence at the diet having produced no great eftect, they 
returned very diſſatisfied. 

Shortly after their departure, the pope's nuncio offered to The pope 
the diet, in his maſter's name, a council at Trent. "The pair 1 
catholicks gladly accepted the offer, and thanked the nuncio. Trent. 
But the proteſtants rejected it, becauſe they would not have Herbert, 
a council called by their adverſary, and in a ſuſpicious place, 
ſince the city of "I rent belonged to the king of the Romans. 
The diet however ended to the emperor's and Ferdinand's 
ſatisfaction, after having unanimoully feſolved to give them 
a powerful aſſiſtance, under the conduct of the elector of 
Brandenburg. 

Though the proteſtants refuſed the pope's offer, Paul III. The calling 


called a council at Trent for November following, by a % he coun- 


bull of the 22d of May. But this was only to amuſe the EY TOs 
world, He knew that when a war between tne emperor and 

France was going to commence, there would be obſtacles 

enough to hinder the council from atlembling. 

And indeed at this very time Francis I. was bringing five Francis in- 
armies into the field, to attack the emperor in five places s the 
at once; namely, in Roufillon, Luxemburg, Piedmont. 5 
Flanders and Brabant. But the ſucceſs anſwered not his Bai. 
expectations. The great effort he made this year to invade bree 
his enemy, ſerved only to diſable him to do the like again 
when he came himielf to be attacked. The dauphin be- 
ſieged Perpignan in vain. The duke of Orleans his brother 
took Luxemburg and Montmedy : but theſe ꝓlaces were re- 
taken before the end of the campain. As for the other three 
armies, they performed nothing conſiderable?” + 

Whilſt Francis was vainly endeavguting- tobe revenged Henry te- 
of the emperor, Henry came to à fipal reſelution to make 8 IT 
war upon Scotland. He had been in hopes, that in the ex- Scotland. 
pected, conference with the king his nephew, he ſhould Buchanan, 
perſuade him to renounce the papal authority, and was ex- Perot 
tremely concerned to lee himſclt diſappointed. his affair 
ſeemed to him of the utmoPt importance, becauſe not hav= 


| j 4 ing 
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1542. ing much to fear from abroad, where the naval forces were 
- = [not comparable to his, Scotland was the only country which 
could give him any uneaſineſs. From thence alone could 

the Engliſh malecontents receive any ſuccours, and he re. 
membered with terror, the danger he ſhould have run when 

the rebels were in arms in the north, had they been ſup- 

ported by a Scotch army. In this war therefore upon Scot- 

Jang, his aim was not to make conqueſts, but to bend the 

king of Scotland to his will by force, fince he could not 

do it by fair means. This he deemed abſolutely neceſſary, 

in order to procure a ſettled peace. At the time of the nor- 

thern rebellion, the junCtures were very favourable to him; 

for, being then in ſtrict union with France, king James 

could not engage to ſupport the Engliſh malecontents 

without Francis's conſent, who inſtead of approving ſuch a 
| delign, would have rather diverted him from it. But af- 
| fairs were now upon another foot, ſince Henry could no lon- 
ger rely upon the king of France's friendſhip, It is true, that 


prince was not to be much feared, whilſt at war with the 
emperor; but he conſidered that the equality of theſe two 
jt monarch's forces would probably oblige them to make peace 
| very ſoon, and this peace, in which no doubt the pope would 
interpoſe, neceſſarily be to his prejudice; nay, it was a 
queſtion whether it would not occaſion a league againſt him, 
and the king of Scotland join in it. In that cafe, England 
could be invaded in the north with the more eaſe, as the 
northern counties were moſt inclined to rebel. It was there- 
fore of very great conſequence to Henry to gain the king of 
Scotland to his intereſt, ſince, being ſecured from that tide, 
an invaſion was not to be much feared, which he looked upon 
as impoſſible, conſidering the ſuperiority of his naval forces. 
He had intended to make uſe of two ways to pain the 
king of Scotland in the propoſed conſerence. The firſt way 
was, to ſhow him that it was in his power to ſecure to him 
the ſucceſſion of the crown of England, after his fon Ed- 
ward, or remove him from it, ſince by the act of parlia- 
ment made for that purpoſe, he could call to the ſucceſion 
his daughters Mary and Elizabeth, or exclude them for ever. 
In the former caſe, king James could not pretend to the 
crown, till after the poſterity of theſe two princeſſes was cx- 
tinct ; but in the latter caſe, he came immediately after 
prince Edward. As therefore to gain two degrees, was a 
conſiderable adyantage for the king of Scotland, Henry ho- 
ped he would not be fo unwiſe as to flight it. The ſecond 
way he deſigned to make uſe of to win that prince, — to 
a 
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Jay before him the advantages which would accrue to him 1542. 
in caſe he renounced the pope, as well by reaſon of the fa- Coy 
cility this would give him, to fucceed to the crown of Eng- 
land, if there ſhould be occaſion, as by the riches he would 
acquire in ſupprefling the monaſteries of Scotland. As James 110 
was very greedy of money, Henry did not queſtion ſucceed- 1 
ing by this ſecond means, though the firſt ſhould prove in- bi 
efectual. He was therefore extremely vexed to ſee himſelf 1 
diſappointed of his hopes, by the king his nephew's refuſal 
to meet him at York. He found, the new queen had too 
great an influence over him, and even ſuſpected it to be the 
effect of the intrigues of the pope, the emperor, and per- 
haps the king of France. So, deſpairing to ſucceed in his 
project, by fair means he relulved to try to accompliſh it by 
force. 

Scotland was little able to reſiſt England without the aſ- The deſign | 
fiance of France. But Francis was ſo employed, that there of this war. ö | 
was no likelihood of his interpoſing in the quarrel. Henry | 
hoped therefore, if he could gain at firſt ſome advantage, he 
ſhould render the Scots leſs intractable, and more eaſily diſ- 14 
poſe the king his nephew to hearken to his propoſals. Thus | 
the war he intended to wage with Scotland was properly de- 1 
ſigned to oblige the Scots to a compliance with his deſires, 1 
and not founded upon caprice only, or to be revenged of mn 
the affront he received, as the hiſtorians pretend. However, Hollingſh, 10 
as he could not diſcover the real motives without doing him- 10 
ſelf a prejudice, he pretended a vic lation of the truce. 1 
James's denial of ſome lands of ſmall value lying on the fron- 


| 
tiers, and his reception of ſome Engliſh rebeis. But as all He revives it 
this was not very capable of deceiving the world, he be- * ee 1 
thought himſelf of reviving the old pretenſions of the kings — i 
of England to the fovereignty of Scotland. To that pur- of Sc, land. — 


poſe, he ſet out a long declaration, in which was inſerted the MR | 
memorial largely ſpoken of in the reigns of Edward I. and ha. my | 
Henry VII. containing the pretended proofs of the homage, Hall. 
Scotland had formerly paid to England. The declarations Pol. 247: 
was however ſo ambiguoully expretled, that it plainly appear- e 
ed, Henry was willing to have it in his power to quit his 


— oo 
— 


pretenſions without injuring his honour, It is encirely needleſs || 
to repeat the contents of the memorial. It will fuffice to ob- | | 
ſerve, that the Engliſh writers ſpeak of it, vs if the ſove— 1 


reignty of the kings of England over Scotland was there de- 
monſtrated, and the bare citation of it ſufficient to catry the 
cauſe. Doctor Burnet, though a Scotchman, ſeems to ove 
into this opinion univerſally ſpread in England, fince he ſpeaks ' 
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of this memorial in his hiſtory of the reformation without 


Lys making any remarks. Perhaps he did not think proper to com- 


War with 
Scotland. 
Hoilingſh, 
H-rbert, 


Buchanan. 


Hall. 
Buchanan. 
Stow 
Burnet, 


Hall. 
Buchanan, 


Leiley, 


bat the ſentiments of the Engliſh without any neceflity, in 
reſpect to his hiſtory. 

Henry publiſhed not his declaration till his army was juſt 
entering Scotland. His deſign was to ſurprize the Scots, 
which he believed the more eaſy, as there appeared to be no 
juſt cauſe of breach between the two kingdoms. However, 
king James hearing that ſoldiers were raiſing in England, put 
himſelf in a poſture of defence, in cafe he ſhould be attack- 
ed. In the mean while, he ſent two ambaſſadors ' to the 
king his uncle, to ſee to content him if poſſible, or at leaf 
to gain time till the king of France could aſſiſt him. "The 
ambaſſadors were long detained at the court of England up- 
on frivolous pretences, and whilſt Henry was making his 
preparations, he gave them no anſwer. Nay, they were not 
ſuftered to return but with the army which was to enter 
their country, under the command of the duke of Norfolk o, 
and where they were as priſoners. Two other ambaſſadors 
of Scotland who were going to London, meeting the Englith 
upon their march were alfo detained till the army arrived at 
Berwick. 

Mean while, king James hearing the duke of Norfolk 
was marching towards the north at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand men, ſent a body of ten thouſand to the frontiers, un- 
der the command of George Gordon, expecting the reſt of 
the troops who were marching from ſeveral parts to join him. 
But Gordon could not hinder the duke of Norfolk trom en- 
tering Scotland about the end of October a, and ravaging 
the country north of the Tweed. After this ſhort expedi- 
tion, the Engliſh army retired to Berwick, the ſeaſon which 
was now very bad preventing them from advancing any fat— 
ther. In the mean time, king James ordered the lord Max- 
well to march with fifteen thouſand men, whilft the Engliſh 
were retiring to Berwick. The Scots pretend, upon the neus 
of Maxwell's march, the Engliſh retreated in ſuch confuſion 
that they might have been eaſily defeated, if Gordon had 
ventured to attack them, and that the king was extremely 


The king of angry with him for this -diſappointment. However, james 


Scoriand 18 
re'g,ved to 
Bent, 


on 


heading his army in perſon held a council of war, and ap- 


I The biſhop of Orkney, and James berland, Surrey, Hertford, Angus, Rt. 
Leirmouth, maſter of his houſhold, land ; and fir Anthony Brown, mate 


Hall, fol. 2 54. of the horſe to the king, fir John Gage, 
m "The duke was accompanied with comptroller of the honſhold, &c. IÞ1d. 
the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Cum - n October 2x, lhid, 
' 
Wong 
3 10 44 * 
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peared fully reſolved to give battle, let what would be the 1542. 
conſequence. But he was alone of that opinion. On the 
contrary, the danger to which the kingdom would be expo- 

ſed in caſe of a defeat was ſtrongly repreſented to him. In The nobles 
ſhort, as he would not alter his reſolution, the generals and errant 
nobles told him, they would not obey him, if without any Buchanan. 
neceſſity he obſtinately expoſed the kingdom to ſo manifeſt a 

hazard. This oppoſition threw him into a fury, He ſwore 

he would puniſh their diſobedience, and called them all trai- 

tors, ſince they hindered him from obtaining, as he thought, 

à certain victory. Cardinal Beaton inſpired him with this 

notion, by telling bim, it was impoſſible for ſuch hereticks 

as the Engliſh to conquer him. The truth is, James was 

a little diſturbed in his mind, ever ſince he had unjuſtly put 

to death a nephew of the duke of Albany, whoſe apparition 

was ever preſent to his imagination. So being extremely 

troubled to be thus diſobeyed, he left the command of the 

army to the lord Maxwell, with orders to march towards 

the enemy, and remained himſelf within diſtance to join him, 

in caſe there was occafion to fight. But a few days after He gives the 
as he was extremely incenſed with his generals, and greatly cone of 
miſtruſted them, he gave a commiſhon in form to Oliver =p pa 4 
Sinclair his minion, to command the army. The new ge- Buchanan. 
neral, very unfit for ſuch a poſt, repairing to the camp, —_— 
cauſed his patent to be publickly read at which all were of- * 
tended, This bred ſuch diſcontent among the troops, that 

they began to diſband, when a body of five hundred Eng- 

liſh horſe appeared on a hill, where they were poſted to watch 

the motions of the enemy. This ſigat increaſed the confu- 

hon among the Scotch troops, who imagined the whole Eng- 

lith army was approaching to give battle. In this condition, Rout of the 
being without a gencral. ſince Maxwell's commiſſion was SO" 
revoked and none would obey Sinclair, tacy choſe to retire e 
in a fright, which permitted them not to look back and ob- 

ſerve the tmall number of their enemies. Ihe Engliſh horſe Hall. 
ſeeing them fly with ſuch precipitation, cloſely purſucd them, ee N 
and without meeting any reſiſtance flew great numbers, took "209 gg 
priſoners ſeven lords, two hundred gentlemen, eight hundred 

foldiers, with four and twenty pieces of ordnance ». Ne- 

ver was victory fo eaſily won. Among the chief priſoners 

were the earls of Glencairn and Caftilis, the lords Maxwell, 
Somerville, Oliphant, Gray, and Oliver Sinclair the king's 

favourite, 


The battle or rencounter happened on November 2 3. Idem. fol, 255. 
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1542. The news of this rout threw king James into a diſmal 
Loy nDz mejancholy, to which he was already too much inclined, 
Death of the He fancied, his generals and nobles: had betrayed him, and 
wget, in that belief, reſolved to put moſt of them to death. His 
Buchanan. VExation was ſtill increaſed, upon hearing that a herald, ſent 
Fall. by. the duke of Norfolk, was murdered by an Engliſh re. 

| fugee. He immediately feared: the ill conſequences of ſuch 

an accident, after his late misfortune, So imagining it would 
be impoſlible to free himſelf from his preſent embarraſſment, 
he could not withſtand his immoderate grief, which brought 
Birth of the him to his grave the 14th of December 1542. His death 
8 happened ſeven days after the birth of a princeſs called Ma- 
Rochen. TY, Of whom his queen was delivered and who was his only 
heir. A little before he loſt two ſons in one day. 
Henryorders Henry not knowing what patled in Scotland, had ordered 
the priſoners the Scotch priſoners to be brought to London, where they 
OY: arrived the nineteenth oi December 7. The next day. then 
Nil, were conducted through the city from the Tower, (where 
Crow, they had been confined) to Weſtminſter, where the king was 
N pleaſed to fee and talk with them. He expoſtulated ich 
them, for having by their pernicious counſels. perſuade their 
king to quarrel with him, and told them they juſtly bore 
the puniihment of a war raiſed by themſelves. Neverthe- 
leſs, as he intended to make uſe of them to procure. ſuch 
a peace as he deſired, he ended his diſcourſe with ſome 
_ obliving expreſſions, and granted them more liberty, by put- 
nerven. ting them in the cuſtody of ſeveral noblemen. Tae call 
7-459 of Caſitiis had the good fortune to fall into the hands of 
Punt. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to receive from him du- 
ning his ſhort ſtay at London, fuch inſtructions. as induced 
him to einbrace the reformation when he returned to his own 
country. 1 8 
Heproicfte- A few days after ", the news of the birth of Mary prin- 
mh be- ceſs of Scotland, and of the king her father's death arriving 
teen Mis together, Henry thought it a favourable juncture to unite 
ſon and the Oge P Y D a g 4 
new. queen Scotland to England by marrying his ſon Edward to the new 


of Scotland. queen of Scotland. He canſed the captive lords to be ſound- 


Le ed, and finding them inclined to ſecond the overture, (et 
priſouc:s, them at liberty, on condition my would give hoſtages for 
n. their return, in caſe the project of the marriage did not 
Se 12 , <4 s” 
3 ad... condition bein epted, they were con- 
al ooh, ſucceed % 4 bu dition being accepted, they 
p. Being conducted by fir Henry Sa- Fist. Hall, foll. 25 5. Stow, p. 883. 
vil, and fir Thomas Wentworth, Her- rr December 22, Hollingſhead, p. 
bert, p. 234. 959. 


3 Twa, day? after, viz, the twenty 


- dudted 
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ducted to Newcaſtle, from whence they returned into their 1542. 

country. We ſhall ſee preſently what was the event of this. 
roject. | GE, 

T he parliament of England meeting the twen'y ſecond of 1543. 

January granted the king a ſubſidy *, as well for his charges 

in the war with Scotland, as for his other occaſions. The parlia- 

that was meant a war with France, of which there was no Went grants 

þ the king a 

longer room to doubt, ſince the king was upon the point of ſubſay. 

concluding a league with the emperor. The union which Herbert. 

was going to be formed between theſe two monarchs, was Burget. 

like to be fo favourable to the adherents of Rome and the 

old religion, that they queſtioned not but the deſtruction of 

the reformation in England was approaching. However, at 

this very time they had the mortification to ſee an act of par- 

liament paſſed, which much checked their hopes. The act An 28 al- 

moved and at length obtained by Cranmer ran, that lords, eng ut 

gentlemen, merchants, might have in their houſes an Eng- uo 

liſh bible, with ſome other religious books, mentioned in the houtes. 

act, for the inſtruction of their families. But it was expreſly Burger. 

forbid to print, fell, buy, or keep any other religious books, 

and to preach or ſpeak againſt the ordinance of the year 1540. 

There was alſo a very conſiderable clauſe in the ſtatute, Aivantaye- 

that the offenders, if eccleſiaſticks, ſhould not be condemned © <'=*'* ee 

to be burnt till the third offence; and the puniſlunent of the Fin 

laity, not extend beyond forteiture of goods and chattels berg. 

and perpetual impriſonment.] Moreover, the act allowed 

the party accuſed to bring witneſſes for his own purgation, 

which had never been practiſed before in the caſe of hereſy. 

Laſtly, It was enacted, that the accuſed ſhould be tried wich- 

in a year at fartheſt after the indictment. But on the other power 

hand, the law of the fix articles was confirmed, and the granted the 

parliament left it in the king's power to annul or alter Te 

the act at his pleaſure. By this laſt clauſe the king ſtill F 


continued to be maſter of the lives of the reformed, ſince by 


This ſubſidy was as follows: every ings ; from 10 l. to 51, Gxteen-pence ; 
perſon worth in goods -01, and up- and they that were worth from 5 1. 
wards, paid two Millings; from 2ol. to 20 8. paid eight pence in the pound; 
to 101. ſixteen · pence; from 10 l. to All theſe were doubled on ſtrangers. 
cl. elght-pence ; from <1, to 208: The clergy alſo granted a ſubſidy of fix 
tour-pence, And for lands, fees, and ſhillings in the pound; and every prieſt 
annwties, they paid acco;ding to this having but an annual ſtipend, was to 
rate: they that were worth 201. and pay fix thillings and eight-pence. Theſe 
upwards, paid three ſhillings in the {ſeveral fubfidies were to be paid in 
bound; from 201, to 101, two ſhill- three years, Stow, p. 385. 
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1543. repealing this act, he could proſecute them upon the forme; 
ow ——) ſtatutes . | 
Henry con- A fortnight after the parliament broke up, Henry con- 
oy with cluded with the emperor a league, which however was nat 
the emperor, Publiſhed till June. It was not the intereſt of England, that 
AR, Pub, the king ſhould join with the emperor to render him more 


5 powerful. He was already but too potent. On the contta- 

Hall. „it would have been much more proper, in order to keep 

Herbert, e balance even, to have affiſted France. At leaſt, it is un- 
uraet, 


deniable that a neutrality would have been advantageous to 
the Engliſh. But the king's paſſion ran counter to the na. 
tion's intereſt, He was extremely diſſatisfied with Franc; 
Lee of upon ſeveral accounts. In the firſt place, he obſerved in 
being dif. him a great indifference for his concerns, ever ſince he had 
pleaſed with not wanted his aſſiſtance. Secondly, He perceived at length, 
Francis. that all his promiſes to renounce, like him, the papal autbo— 
3 rity tended only to amuſe him. He knew, Francis on ſeve- 
e239 ral occaſions had blamed his conduct with reſpect to rcligi- 
on, and ridiculed his marriages. In the next place, he paid 
neither the yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, 
nor that of ten thouſand for the (alt of Brouage, though bound 
by divers treaties. As for the debt of two millions, Francis 
indeed could produce acquittances for good part of that ſum, 
but then Henry had received no money, the acquittarices be. 
ing in lieu of the ſuccours he had voluntarily promiſed to lend 
him in his former wars. However, there was a round ſum 
ſtill left unpaid, and the debtor never endeavoured to ſatisiy 
him. Moreover, Henry had preſented the king of France 
with what was due to him from the emperor, ſolely on 
condition he would perform the treaties, and complainec, 
Francis had not been punctual, But what moſt offend-! 
Henry was, the obſtacles Francis had raiſed him in Scotland 
by means of a faction, which openly oppoſed his dettons. 
Here was ſufficient cauſe for a breach, if the nation's inter- 
eſt had been the ſame with the king's. But in ſuch an q- 
poſition, ſeldom does it happen that the people's advantage 
prevails over the ſovereign's. Henry reſolved therefore to 
make the king of France ſenſible, that it was worth his while 
to have ſhown a greater regard for him, and to that end, 


t In this parliament, an act was other for empowering perſons that art 
made for authorizing the county and not common ſurgeons to miniſter te- 
city of Cheſter to ſend, each, two re- dicines, notwithſtanding the Statute 3 
preſentatives in parliament; which Henry VIII. 
they uſed not to do before, And au- 


chok 
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choſe to be reconciled with the emperor, and join in a league 1 543. 
with him. 
Charles V. deſired nothing more earneſtly. He plainly The advan- 
aw that with the aſſiſtance of England, he ſhould ſoon bring tages of this 
: 2 . league on 
the king of France to reaſon and deſtroy all his hopes of te 
recovering Milan by arms. His conſtant fear of Henry's uni- ror's Ge. 
ting with France and the German proteſtants, cauſed him to 
conſider the alliance with England as what would enable him 
to accompliſh his ambitious defizns. He found his account 
much better in hindering Francis from ſetting foot again in 
Italy, and in ſubduing the proteſtants, than in executing or 
rather in trying to execute the pope's ſentence againſt Henry, 
an undertaking which, probably would not have ended to 
his honour. Beſides, the death of queen Catherine his aunt 
had much leflened and it may be entirely ſtifled his deſire to 
revenge her. So, at the very time he was complaining to all 
the princes of Europe that Francis held private intelligence 
with the Infidels, he ſcrupled not to court the alliance of an 
excommunicated king, who, according to the principles of 
the Romiſh church, ought not to have been looked upon with 
leſs horror than the Turk. One ſingle difficulty retarded the Difcu'ty 
concluſion of this alliance. The emperor would have Mary b 
ES - 3 coneluſion of 
queen Catherine's daughter acknowledged for legitimate, . 
which Henry obſtinately refuſed, Nay, he could not grant Bund. 
it without condemning his divorce with Catherine, and al] 
his proceedings upon that occaſion. He promiſed however, 
that purſuant to the power granted him by parliament, he 
would give Mary a place in the ſucceſſion, but would never 
conſent, this article ſhould be inſerted in the treaty. The 
emperor's friends in England adviſed him to be fatished with It is r*- 
this verbal promiſe, apprehenſive as they were that the league, 8d. 
trom whence they expected great advantages, would be de- 
layed by this obſtacle. Bonner biſhop of London, who 
had been ſent into Spain for the negotiation, willingly and 
ardently endeavoured to accompliſh it, in hopes that an 
union between the emperor and the king, would re-eſta- 
bliſn religion in England upon the ſame foot as before the 
divorce, 
The treaty was therefore concluded at London the eleventh Treaty at 
of February 1543. It contained a league for England only League Be. 
with what Henry held in Picardy ; and on the emperor's part, e, age 


emneror ang 


for the provinces of the Low Countries under his dominion u, Inte. 
| without 


: The places and dominions men- Kingdoms of England and Leland, the 
oned oa king Heniy's part, are, the iſlands of Wight, Jerizy,  Guern'iry, 
aud 
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1543. without any mention of Spain or Germany. The league waz 
- to this effect: 
82 That the emperor and the king of England ſhould ſend 
N ambaſſadors to the king of France to Faw: 00 to him, that 
p. 236, by his follicitations only the Turks had invaded Chriſtendom. 
hat therefore the two confederate monarchs exhorted hin 
to break his alliance with the Infidels, to hold them for ene- 
mies, and renounce his correſpondence with them. That 
they demanded moreover, he ſhould ſatisfy the damages done 
to Chriſtendom, by his calling in thoſe cruel enemies. "That 
he ſhould give over the war he had begun in ſeveral places, 
that the emperor might apply himſelf to the defence of 
Chriſtendom. That he ſhould cauſe the town of Maran, 
taken by the Turks, to be reſtored to king Ferdinand, and 
to the emperor, Caſtro- novo, which they had beſieged with 
the aid of twelve French gallies. That he ſhould repair tne 
loſſes the Germans had ſuſtained by the Turkiſh invaſion. 
Laſtly, that he ſhould ſatisfy the king of England for what- 
ever he owed him, and give him ſecurity for the payment of 
the hundred thouſand crowns. | 
After theſe preliminaries, the two confederate monarchs 
agreed, that they would not make peace or truce but upon 
theſe conditions: that Francis ſhould pay the king of En: 
land whatever was due to him, and for ſecurity of the a; 
nual penſion, ſurrender into his hands the earldom of Pon- 
thieu, Boulogne, Montreuil, Ardres, and Terouenne, free 
from all homage, for which however Henry ſhould conleit 
that the yearly revenues thence ariſing ſhouid be in lieu of 
the penſion. Moreover, that Francis ſhould reſtore to the 
emperor the duchy of Burgundy. | 
That if the king of France ſhould delay but ten days to 
accept theſe conditions, the two conſederate monarchs {hou'd 
proclaim war againſt him, with a declaration that the; 
would never make peace till the King of England was in 
poſſeſſion of Normandy, Guienne, and the Kingdom © 
France, and the emperor of Abbeville, Amiens, Bray, 
Corbeil, Peronne, Ham, St. Quinty, and the whole duch 
of Burgundy. 


and Þ an; the caftle and earldom of Brabant, Flan lers, Holland, Zealans, 
Guy! es, and the towns of Calais and Hanow, Artcis, Limburg, Luxemous, 
Beru K: and on the emperor's part, Namur, Frieicland, the countrics 9! 
are named, the kingdom of Spain Duteſel, Urrechr, and Mechlin. K. 
{regna Hiſpaniarum, ] the provinces of mer's Fd. tom XIV. p. 769. 
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Laſtly A They agreed, that each ſhould take the field, and 1 543. 
invade 1 rance with twenty five thouſand men, of whom fiv»e:! 
thouſand ſhould be cavalry ». 

Theſe were vaſt projets. But thefe princes were too | 
wiſe to imagine, that with twenty five thouſand men each, if 
they were able to conquer France. It is likely therefore, ; 'y 
they agreed in the treaty to bring into the field fo ſmall a 
number of troops, only to engage Francis to make prepara- 
tions accordingly. And indeed we ſhall fee hereafter, that 
they invaded France with above a hundred thouſand men. 

One of the chief reaſons why Henry joined in a league Henry": 
with the emperor was to find the king of France ſo much chief aim, 
employment at home, that it ſhould not be in his power to 
break his meaſures for the union of Scotland with England, 
by a marriage between Mary and prince Edward, Henry 
had this affair extremely at heart and very juſtly, as it is eaſy 
to imagine, But unhappily for him, there was a queen 
dowager in Scotland of the houſe of Lorrain and a cardi- 
nal archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who being both devoted to | 
France and the pope laboured with all their power to defeat | 
his projets. As the affairs of Scotland will be very ſoon | 
intermixt with thoſe of England, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſee what paſſed in that country, after the death of James V. 
without which it would be very difficult to underſtand what 
will be ſaid hereafter. 

After the deceaſe of James V. Scotland was in a very ill Aftzirs of 
ſituation, The late king had not ſettled the regency during ET 

his daughter's minority. The next heir to Mary was James Burat. 

Hamilton earl of Arran, a perſon of a mean genius, a lover 

of books and eaſe, but little capable of managing the pub- 
lick affairs, and ſtill leſs thote of war *. He had ſhown 
ſome inclination for the new religion, and thereby rendered 

himſelf as much ſuſpected and odious to the clergy, as a- 

greeable to thoſe who had embraced the reformation. The 

queen dowager, ſiſter to the cardinal of Lorrain and the 

duke of Guiſe, had an extreme averſion to the reformed. 

This averſion was cheriſhed by cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop 

of St. Andrews, a violent and cruel man, who had already | i 

given ſeveral proofs of his barbarous temper towards thoſe 

who embraced the new. religion. Moſt of the lords who by 

their counſels could have ſupported the ſtate in ſuch a 
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1 And alſo each of them ſhould fit * This is Buchanan's character of 
dat ſhips, with two or three thouſand Kim, Rapin, 


med men, Rymer, p. 775. | 
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154% juncture, were either ſlain in the late rout, ot in the hands of 
the Engliſh. But though they had been alive or in Scotland, 


Buchanan. 


Hall, 


Hollingſh. 


— 


gery, becauſe the late 


it would have been very difficult to ſucceed. There had lon 
been ſuch a diviſion among the nobles, that what one e. 
was ſure to be oppoſed by another. This was the conſe- 

ngland in the kingdom, and which were continued by dif- 
ferent opinions in religion. To all theſe evils was added 


that of a war againſt a powerful neighbour, who had juſt 


gained a very_ conſiderable advantage, and could eaſily im- 
prove the conſternation, all Scotland was under. 
_ Amidſt this confuſion, cardinal Beaton ſeeing none able to 


withſtand him, formed the deſign of ſeizing the regency, 


To that end, he forged a will for the late king, wherein he 
was appointed regent or viceroy during Mary's minority with 
three counſellors or aſſiſtants, of whom the earl of Arran 
was one, and cauſed it to be publiſhed till the parliament 


ſhould meet and confirm it. Mean while, he ſtrove by all 
ſorts of ways to gain proper perſons to ſupport him, as wel! 


among the people as among the great men. The queen 
dowager was the firſt that declared for him. 
But whilſt the cardinal was labouring to ſtrengthen his 


party, the friends and relations of the carl of Arran were 
earneſtly ſolliciting him, not to yield the regency to one who 
had no right to it. They repreſented to him, that the wil 


on which the cardinal . his pretenſions, was a for- 
ing never valued him fo as to com- 
mit the regency to him in prejudice of the princes of the 


blood: that it was a contrivance to deſtroy the Hamiltons 
with their whole party, and hinder the progreſs of the re- 
formation : that the cardinal was known to be a man of il! 
principles, of little or no conſcience, cruel, and ſuperſtitious, 


and if once he had the power in his hands, the flames of per- 


cution would quickly be kindled all over the kingdom, not 


only againft the reformed, but againſt all in general who 
would not blindly ſubmit to his orders; that infallibly the 
princes of the blood, and the chief of the nobles would be 


. tilt. ſacrificed to his ambition and jealouſy, The ear! of 


Arran was, of a peaceable temper, and without ambition. 
If he bad followed his cwn inclinatign, he would have let 
the cardinal quietly to enjoy the authority he had ulurped. 


Hut his friends having in a manner ſorced bim by their te- 


monſtrances to proſecute the right due to his birth, he te. 
ſolved to demand the regency, and ſhew the forgery of the 
pretended will on which the cardinal refted. 5 

3 ; 5 V hilt 


2 of the factions raiſed by the kings of France and 
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Whilft theſe things were tranſacting, the priſoners, who 1543. 1 
had been releaſed, came to Scotland, and with them Arch 1 


tl 

bald Douglaſs earl of Angus, and William Douglaſs his bro- Hall. 'f 
ther, who had been fifteen years exiles in England. —.— 8. ik 
their arrival, the earl of Arran's - party was conſiderably Herve. it 
ſtrengthened, whereas the cardinal loſt many followers, who 
had joined with him more out of fear than affection. It was 

blickly ſaid, that the earl of Arran's right was indiſputa- 

e, though the king had capriciouſly diſpoſed of the re- 
gency in favour of the cardinal, which however was incre- 
dible. The parliament meeting in March, the will was ex- 
amined, and the forgery being detected, the cardinal was re- 
moved, and the earl of Arran declared regent with almoſt 
unanimous conſent. It was not without reaſon that moſt of 
the lords and nobles were defirous to free themſelves from 
the dominion of cardinal Beaton. Before the parliament Buchanan, 
met, a paper was found written with-the king's own hand, 
wherein were ſet down the names of three hundred lords and 
gentlemen, whom he had reſolved to diſpatch. As moſt of 
the proſcribed perſons were of the reformed religion, or fa- 
voured the reformation, it was not doubted, that the cardi- 
nal had greatly contributed to put the king upon this barba- 
rous reſolution, by repreſenting to him that thoſe who had 
refuſed to fight againſt the Engliſh, were fecret friends of the 
king of England, and favourers of-the new opinions. Tt is 
certain, many of the nobility were of the reformed-religion, 
or well wiſhers to the reformation. The earl of Arran was 
of this number, and upon that account was ſo well ſupport- 
ed whenhe demanded the regency, becauſe thofe of the new 
religion intended to make him their protector. But this was 
an ill choice, the earl's unactive and timorous temper ren 
dering him very unfit to ſupport the party who put themſelves 
under his protection. Cn Warn 

Whilſ the parliament was fitting, Henry ſent an ambaſſa- Henry pro- 
dor 7 to Scotland to propoſe the marriage of prince Edward poſes to the 
his ſon with the young queen, according to the agreement — of 
with the captive ſords. e ambaſſador was furniſhed with their queen 
a good ſum of money to facilitate the negotiation, Henry with prince 
knowing by experience how effectual that means was in Scot- 33 
land. The queen and cardinal Beaton uſed all their credit Hal. 
and addreſs to cauſe the overture to be rejected. But as their Herbert. 
party was too weak to balance the king of England's, the 
cardinal made it his buſineſs to confound all the conferences 


Y Sir Ralph Sadler; bis ſecretzry. Herbert. p.234 
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1543. held upon this occaſion, by long ſpeeches, affected diſputes, 
— invectwes againſt the contrary party, with deſign to raiſe 
gquarrels, which would obſtruct the concluſion of the affair, 
Buchanan. His artifices being at laſt perceived, he was confined to a 
The Lies room till the debates were ended. The moment the cardi- 
propoſal nal no longer appeared, the king of England's propoſal was 
accepted, accepted without much difficulty, and the parliament ap- 
pointed ambaſſadors to go and treat at London with the 
Treaty be- king, concerning a peace and the marriage. George Doug- 
NA laſs, the ear] of Angus's brother, and ſome other lords © 
Scotland. Were charged with the negotiation, which ended at length in 
AR. Pub. two treaties, concluded at London the 1ſt of July 1543. 
XIV-P-751, The firſt was to ſettle a good and firm peace between the 

966. * | x 
Herbert, two kingdoms. The ſecond, for the marriage of prince 
Burnet, Edward with the young queen of Scotland. Henry did all 
he could to have Mary put into his hands. But the Scotch 
ambafladors not conſenting, it was at laft agreed, ſhe ſhould 
not be brought into England till ſhe was ten years of age: 
that in the mean time the parliament of Scotland ſhould ap- 
point four lords 2 to take care of her education, and Henry 
might add a fifth of his own nation to convey his advices 
to the governors *: that the parſiament of Scotland 
ſhould give the king fix hoſtages of diſtinction for ſecurity 

that the marriage ſhould be conſummated, 

puchanan. This affair being ended, the cardinal had a little more li- 
berty granted him, by being given in cuſtody to the lord 
Seaton, But that lord ſuffering himſelf to be cerrupted by 
his priſoner, afforded him means to make his eſcape. As 
ſoon as be was at liberty, he uſed all his art to break the 
treaties with England, wherein he was powerfully aflifted 
by the qucen dowager. As they were both firmly attached 
to France and the old religion, they could not fee, without 
extreme grief, the alliance lately concluded with a prince 
whom they looked upon as a heretick, and whoſe intereſts 
had for ſome time been contrary to thoſe of Francis J. 
They plauily perceived, this alliance was capable of pro- 
ducing great alteratioiis as well in church as ſtate, and 
would infallibly deſtroy the antient union between France 


2 William carl of Glencairn, Wil- b The king might ſend a nobleman 
liam Hamilton, James Leirmonth, and and his wife. with other perſons, not 
Henry Balnavis. Rymer's Feed, tom, © exceeding twenty, to wait on her, And 
XIV. p. 781. for performance of the marriage, 1 
2 The number is not ſpecified in noblemen were to be ſent from Scot- 


Rymer, it is only ſaid———certos land for hoſtages, Rymer, ib. p. 794 


ejuſdem regni [viz, Scotiæ] Barone Burnet, vol. I. p. 323, 
Sce p. 793. 8 
and 
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2nd Scotland. To prevent this, the cardinal afſembled at 1543. 
his houſe the heads of the clergy, and repreſented to them 
that religion was in danger, he obtained a large contribution Cardinal 
to aſſiſt him to ſupport it. This money ſerved him to main- Jn ten 
cain his creatures, and gain ſome of the contrary party. In meaures, 
a word, he fo well caballed, that he quickly put things in 
extreme confuſion. By his ſollicitations and intrigues he ſo 
managed, that the priſoners who had been releaſed reſolved 
not to go and redeem their hoſtages. The earl of Caſſilis 
alone could not be prevailed with upon any confideration to 
break his word. In ſhort, the cardinal's party being grown Hi: party is 
very numerous by his liberzlities, ſtrongly oppoſed the ſend- ftrongerthan 
ing of the hoſtages promiſed to the king of England by the 15857 % 
treaty, Beſides that, the cardinal reſolving at any rate to ſet 
the two nations at variance, cauſed the Engliſh ambaſſador 
to be highly affronted by ſome of his party, and his ſervants 
to be inſulted. But the ambaſſador knowing how defirous 
the king his maſter was, that the treaties ſhould be executed, 
bore all with patience for fear of raiſing an unſeaſonable 
quarrel, which he ſaw to be the cardinal's view. Thus the 
cardinal had brought things to ſuch a ſtate, that the regent, 
who wanted reſolution, tried in vain to ſtop theſe violent 
proceedings, ſince his commands were openly diſobeyed. 
At laſt, the day being come that the three hoſtages were 
to be delivered, the Engliſh ambaſſador demanded them of 
the regent, complaining withal of the affronts he had re- 
ceived, The regent toll him, “ he was very ſorry any diſ- 
e reſpect had been ſhown to his perſon and character, and 
* would give him at a more convenient ſeaſon what ſatiſ- 
“faction he deſired, but at preſent it was no proper junc- 
% ture, That he was himſelf witneſs of the troubles raiſed 
& by the cardinal, and how contemptible the authority of the 
government was rendered by that prelate's cabals: as for 
* the hoſtages, it was no longer in his power to put them 
into his hands, ſince the cardinal and his whole party 
were againſt it, who were now grown too ſtrong to be 
** compelled.” The ambaſlador was ſufficiently convin- 
ced of the truth of what the regent ſaid; and as heſaw 
little appearance of a change in favour of the king his maſ- 
ter, he contented himſelf with ſummoning the priſoners to 
return to England according to their promiſe. But in that 
he ſucceeded no better. They refuſed to return, though The prifn- 
they were releaſed only * parole. The earl of Caffilis © refuſe ts 
d 


o back, ex- 
alone , abhorring the perfidiouſneſs of his fellow priſoners, 3 the earl 
| © Gilbert Kennedy, of Caſſilis. 
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1543. ſet out for London, and put himſelf into the king's hands, 
This action met with its due reward. Henry very civilly re. 

ceived the earl. He commended his faithfulneſs, and making 
him rich preſents, diſmiſſed him without ranſom. Mean 
while, finding his party in Scotland was neither very ſtrong, 
nor firm enough to his intereſt, he reſolved to proclaim war 
with that kingdom. He might eaſily have ſubdued it ſome 
months beſore, it he would have taken advantage of the 
_ conſternation of the Scots, after their defeat and the death 

of their ſovereign. | , 
The queen's The queen and the cardinal having accompliſhed their de- 
2 ſign with reſpect to a rupture with England, conſidered of 

s artifi- | þ 

ces to ſeize means to procuie the government of the kingdom, by ſup. 
the govern- planting the earl of Arran, head of the contrary faction. 
1 1 Indeed, they did not much fear the earl, as they had lately 
Burner, ſhown. But he bore the title of regent, and very poſſibly, 
| by the counſels of the able men of his party, and the king 
of England's aſſiſtance, he might find means in the end to 
make himſelf formidable. The war Henry had proclaimed 
againſt Scotland afforded them an opportunity to execute 
their project. They repreſented to the king of France, 
That it was almoſt impoſſible for Scotland to maintain a 
« war againſt. England without a powerful aid from him: 
<< that. the earl of Arran, regent of the kingdom, favoured the 
„ Engliſh, and, inſtead of oppoſing them, would certainly 
make uſe of them to eſtabliſh his authority, and compleat 
e the queen's projected marriage: that probably, this mar- 
6. riage would break the old alliance between France and 
Scotland, and produce a ſtrict union between Scotland 
% and England: that he might plainly ſee how much he 
«. was himſelf concerned in a war, which, as it would in- 
„ fallibly be unſucceſsful, would cauſe him to loſe Scotland: 
* that indeed they perceived how difficult it was for him to 
1 afhſt them, when. he wanted all his forces againſt the em- 
e peror: but they had deviſed an expedient ta gain time, in 
They ſend e breaking the meaſures of the contrary party. The expe- 
for the earl $6 dient was, that he ſhould ſend over Matthew Stuart ea! 
of Lenox (f of Lenox who was in France, that they might oppoic 


from France 0 
1 him io the Hamiltons, whoſe ſworn encmy he was, be. 


to ſet him up 
againſt the 4e cauſe. they bad killed his father: that this lord beg i 
regent, 4e Scotland, would be immediately acknowledged for hea 
of the party againſt the regent, and by the aſſiſtance the 
« were ready to lend him, would become fo ſuperior, that 
it would not be poſſible for the regent to execute his d- 


« ſigns in favour of England.” The better to perſuade Gi 
| call 
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earl of Lenox to come to Scotland, they put him in hopes 1543. 
of marrying the queen dowager, and of being placed on the Gwe 
throne in caſe the young r died before ſhe was married. 
They told him, this would be fo much the eaſier, as before 

the birth of Mary the late king had deſigned him for his ſuc- 

ceſſor, though farther removed than the earl of Arran, be- 


; Cauſe he looked upon Arran as a baſtard, by reaſon of the 


Anlawfulneſs of his father's marriage. "Theſe remonſtrances | | | 
had the deſired effect. Francis I. glad to ſtrengthen his par- 1 | 
ty in Scotland, without being forced to ſend great ſupplies, il | 
ſent away the earl of Lenox with all ſpeed, promiſing him \Þ 


his protection. | 7 14 
Mean while, the regent having ſome notice of this pro- The cardinal 
ject, reſolved to ſupport himfelf by becoming maſter of the _— the 
, : ; cs us gent from 
queen's perſon, then in the caſtle of Linlithgoe 4. But as having the 
he was not ſecret enough, the cardinal, who was informed queen's per- 
of it, came to Linlithgoe well attended, in order to hinder _ ah his 
the queen's removal. Shortly after, the earl of Lenox 283 
arrived from France, and after ſaluting the regent, withdrew Lenox ar- 
to his own houſe, where he aſſembled his friends, to conſult peter 2 1 
with them what was to be done. He acquainted them with — 2 | 
the motives of his return, and the hopes given him of being deſigns. 


r Ih 
put in poſſeſſion of the regency, the queen mother, and the Buchanan, Wa 
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throne, if the young queen happened to die. The friends 
he conſulted being all enemies to the regent, unanimouſly 
adviſed him to improve the preſent opportunity, and each ill 
made him an offer of his perſon, his eſtate, his vaffals, and it 
his friends. So the earl being determined to purſue his point, 1 
drew together four thouſand men, and putting himſelf at 
their head, came to the queen, under colour of guarding her 


againſt the attempts of the regent, for fear ſhe ſhould be 
delivered to the enemies of the kingdom. Indeed, the earl 
of Arran had refolved to fecure her, and was preparing to 
execute his deſigns. But when he found himſelf prevented, 
and confidered, the queen could not be got out of the hands 
of the earl of Lenox, without coming to an open wat, he 


ſent to treat of an agrtement. Lenox conſented; on condi- 


tion the queen ſhould for the future be educated in Sterling 
caſtle, and four neutral lords, whom both parties could 


1 truſt, appointed to guard her and take care of her 
e 


4 Under her mother's care, Bu- John Lindſey, and William Leving- 
chanan, | ton. Buchanan, I. 15. 
© William Graham, John Erxſkin, 


K k 4 e 


ucation, The four lords © being choſen and approved of, 
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1543. ſet out for London, and put himſelf into the king's hands, 
k=y— This action met with its due reward. Henry very civilly re. 

ceived the earl. He commended his faithfulneſs, and making 
him rich preſents, diſmiſſed him without ranſom. Mean 
while, finding his party in Scotland was neither very ſtrong, 
nor firm enough to his intereſt, he reſolved to proclaim war 
with that kingdom. He might eaſily have ſubdued it ſome 
months befare, it he would have taken advantage of the 
_ conſternation of the Scots, after their defeat and the death 
of their ſovereign. | 
The queen's The queen and the cardinal having accompliſhed their de- 
2 ſign with reſpect to a rupture with England, conſidered of 
s artifi a 
ces to ſeize means to procuie the government of the kingdom, by ſup. 
the govern- planting the earl of Arran, head of the contrary faction. 
| 29 Indeed, they did not much ſear the earl, as they bad lately 
Burner, fhown. But he bore the title of regent, and very poſſibly, 
7 by the counſels of the able men of his party, and the kinz 
of England's aſſiſtance, he might find means in the end to 
make himſelf formidable. The war Henry had proclaimed 
againſt Scotland afforded them an opportunity to execute 
their project. They repreſented to the king of France, 
That it was almoſt impoſſible for Scotland to maintain a 
« war.a2ainſt., England without a powerful aid from him: 
«© that. the earl of Arran, regent of the kingdom, favoured the 
« Engliſh, and, inſtead of oppoſing them, would certainly 
« make uſe of them to, eſtabliſh his authority, and compleat 
the queen's projected marriage: that probably, this mar 
4 riage would break the old alliance between France and 
„Scotland, and produce a ſtrict union between Scotland 
„and England: that he might plainly ſee how much he 
«. was himſelf concerned in a war, which, as it would in- 
«« fallibly be unſucceſsful, would cauſe him to loſe Scotland: 
& that indeed they perceived how difficult it was for him to 
« affiſt them, when. he wanted all his forces againſt the em- 
e peror: but they had deviſed an expedient to gain time, in 
They feng ** breaking the meaſures of the contrary party. The expt- 
for the earl $6 dient was, that he ſhould ſend over Matthew Stuart eat 
= Lengs „„ of Lenox who was in France, that they might oppo! 
| nce 1 po he. 
to ſet him up. ** lum to the Hamiltons, whoſe ſworn. enemy he was, 
againſt the “ cauſe they had killed his father: that this lord beug 1 
regent. 4 Scotland, would be immediately acknowledged for hes 
of the party againſt the regent, and by the aſſiſtance tht) 
« were ready to lend him, would become fo ſuperior, ch 
eit would not be poſſible for the regent to execute his c. 
« ſigns in favour of England.” The better to perſuade ! 
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earl of Lenox to come to Scotland, they put him in hopes 1543. 
of marrying the queen dowager, and of being placed on the Gu 
' throne in caſe the young or died before ſhe was married, - - 
They told him, this would be fo much the eaſier, as before 
the birth of Mary the late king had deſigned him for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, though farther removed than the earl of Arran, be- 
cauſe he looked upon Arran as a baſtard, by reaſon of the 
| © unlawfulneſs of his father's marriage. "Theſe remonſtrances 
had the deſired effect. Francis I. glad to ſtrengthen his par- 
ty in Scotland, without being forced to ſend great ſupplies, 
ſent away the earl of Lenox with all ſpeed, promiſing him 
his protection. ne DOS 159 
Mean while, the regent having ſome notice of this pro- Thecardinal 


ject, reſolved to ſupport himfelf by becoming maſter of thy ES + 


ny” 5 regent from 
queen's perſon, then in the caſtle of Linlithgoe 4. But as — the 


he was not ſecret enough, the cardinal, who was informed queen's per- 
of it, came to Linlithgoe well attended, in order to hinder ade 2 
the queen's removal. Shortly after, the earl of Lenox ue tet 
arrived from France, and after ſaluting the regent, withdrew Lenox ar- 
to his own houſe, where he aſſembled his friends, to conſult 1e, and 

; | 56 . , Oppoſes the 
with them what was to be done. He acquainted them with ,c;.ms 

the motives of his return, and the hopes given him of being deſigns. 

put in poſſeſſion of the regency, the queen mother, and the Buchanan. 

throne, if the young queen happened to die. The friends 

he conſulted being all enemies to the regent, unanimouſly 

adviſed him to improve the preſent opportunity, and each 

made him an offer of his perſon, his eſtate, his vaflals, and 

his friends. So the earl being determined to purſue his point, 

drew together four thouſand men, and putting himſelf at 

their head, came to the queen, under colour of guarding her 

againſt the attempts of the regent, for fear ſhe ſhould be 

delivered to the enemies of the kingdom. Indeed, the earl 

of Arran had refolved to fecure her, and was preparing to 

execute his cefigns. But when he found himſelf prevented, 

and confidered, the queen could not be got out of the hands 

of the earl of Lenox, without coming to an open wat, he 
ſent to treat of an agreement. Lenox conſented; on condi- - . 

tion the queen ſhould for the future be educated in Sterling 
caſtle, and four neutral lords, whom both parties could 
equally truſt, appointed to guard her and take care of her 
education. The four lords © being choſen and approved of, 


Under her mother's care, Bu- John Lindſey, and William Leving- 
$ chanan. : : ſton, Buchanan, 2 15. . 
© William Graham, John Exſkin, 
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1543. the queen was removed to Sterling caſtle, where, a few day; 

Wa -) after f, ſhe was crow ned. | 
The regent The regent ſeeing the party. of his enemies daily gather- 
— with ed ſtrength, believed himſelf unable to withſtand the ſtorm 
and ihe which was forming againſt him. $0 his courage and reſo- 
cardinal, lution failing him when moſt wanted, he choſe to give 
Buchanan. way to the torrent, rather than ſtrive in vain, as he thought, 
to reſiſt it. Perſuaded as he was, that he ſhould be too 
weak to oppoſe the queen mother and the cardinal, he be- 
lieved he ought to alter his meaſures, and ſtrictly unite with 
them. But even here he met wit 1 difficulties, which he 
could not ſurmount, without acting againſt his conſcience. 
33 He had hitherto almoſt openly profeſſed the new religion. 
s. But the queen and the cardinal, as they could not reſolve 
to be reconciled to him, ſo long as he was engaged in the 
party of the reformed, managed him ſo well, that at laſt they 
perſuaded him to abjure in the church of the Franciſcans at 
Sterling. By this action he loſt all his old friends, and was 
reduced tai depend upon the oppoſite party, with whom the 
cardinal had more power than himſelf, From thencefor- 
ward he was wholly guided by the counſels of that prelate, 
who was the true regent, whilſt the earl, that bore the 

name, was only the ſhadow. 

The queen 1 When the queen and the cardinal were poſſeſſed of the 
_ oy <=: government, they were at a Joſs about the earl of Lenox, to 
ſea back: -Wwhem'they-were no longer willing to perform their pro- 
the earl of miſe. So, their chief care was to be rid of that lord, who 
LEE. ene embarraſſed them. They agreed therefore, to de- 
Buchanan, fire the king of France to recall him, and whilſt an antwer 
| was expected, the queen ſhould continue to cheriſh his hopes, 
but withal ſhould uſe ſundry artifices to delay her marriage, 
concerning which he began to be very urgent with her. 
This project was executed as it had been refolved. The 
| queen for ſome time amuſed her lover, who, not ſuſpect n2 
wjhat was contriving againſt him, ſpent his time in procuring 
ber diverſions, imagining, that would haſten his marriage; 
7 hep-pre-: hut the queen ſtill ſound ſome freſh excuſe to defer it. This 
3 behaviour at laſt bred in him ſuſpicions, which were con- 
3 a- rmed by ſome friend of greater penetration, or better in- 
rain him. formed than himſelf. He heard, the queen and the cardinal 
; had wtit to the court of France, that nothing could be more 
ptejudicial to the king's intereſt. than his ſtay in Scotland, 


Ace they had gained the regent to their fide. 


7 Auguſt 21, Buchatan, I, 15 
| Lenos 
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Lenox was fo provoked at being thus mocked, that he 1543. 
ſwore to be revenged, and without taking leave of the queen x⁊ñͥ 
and the cardinal, retired to Dunbarton, In the mean while, He takes vp 14 
Francis, who was not yet informed of the alterations in uit! 
Scotland, ſent thirty thouſand crowns to the earl of Lenox, 4 
to be diſtributed among thoſe of the party, or to gain ſome | f 
of their adverſaries. By theſe means the court of France had | 
long maintained a faction in Scotland, whilſt the court of | 
England oppoſed her by the ſame methods. The money ar- I 
riving when Lenox was at Dunbarton, he ſent part to the "1H 
lords who had the care of the young queen, and gave ſome is 
to his own friends, But the cardinal had none, though i}; 
he had flattered himſelf with having the beſt ſhare, and ex- 
nected it with impatience. He was ſo very angry, that he 110 
perſuaded the regent to raiſe an army and ſurprize Glaſ- | | 
cow, where Lenox was retired with his money. The pre- 
parations which were making at court, though under other 
pretences, giving the earl of Lenox ſuſpicion they were 
deſigned againſt him, he reſolved to put himſelf in a poſture 
of deſence, It was not difficult for him to draw forces to- 400 
gether. The cardinal had many enemies, and the regent N 
had loſt his friends, ſince they had been forſaken by him. 1 
So, the regent's levies were made very ſlowly, whilſt the | 
carl's viſibly increaſed. Within a few days, he raiſed ten 1 
thouſand men, and ſent the cardinal word 8, he would fave 15 
bim the trouble of coming to Glaſcow. The cardinal re- 
ceived the defiance with a ſeeming contempt, and pretended 
to purſue his enterprize. But it was not his intention to A peace is 
come to a battle. He did not ſufficiently rely on the re- _ to his 
gent's experience, who was no warrior. Beſides, he fore- =" 
ſaw, that by prolonging the time, he ſhould” oblige his ene- 
my to diſmiſs his troops, becauſe he wanted wherewithal 
to keep them long on toot. | 
What the cardinal had foreſeen came to paſs. The earl The cardi- 
of Lenox finding himſelf deſtitute of money, and ſeeing the —— 
deſertion was great in his army, was forced at laſt to ac- — 44 the 
cept a peace that was offered him. He came to Edinburgh, regent's 
where he was outwardly reconciled with the regent and the. i! 
cardinal; after which they went together to Sterling. But Ne 
a few days after, having notice that the court had ill deſigns 61 
againſt him, he privately withdrew, and returning to Glaſ- "| 
cow, furniſhed the biſhop's palace with a garriſon and am- b1 (11 
munition, and ſhut himſelf up in Dunbarton. There he WIE 
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THE HISTORY. 
was informed, that the king of France had been fo preju- 


— diced againſt him, that there was no hope. of obtaining his 


The king's 
Gxth mar- 
ringe. 
Herbert. 
Nobbinꝑſh. 
Burnet. 


Proteſtants 
burnt at 
Windtor. 
Hall. 

Sy we, 
Burnet, 
Fox, 


Plot diſco- 
vere] and 
pu hed 
Bui et, 
Mer bert. 


Plat zgainft 
Cy anmer., 
Burnet, 


aſſiſtance for the future. Such was the ſituation of the af- 
fairs of Scotland, when Henry reſolved to renew the. war a- 
airy _ kingdom, We mult now ſee what palled in 
and. 
| In July, Henry married his | ſixth wife, the lady Cathe- 
rine Parr , widow of John Nevil, lord Latimer, verifying 
what was only ſaid in raillery upon the act paſſed in 1541, 
that the king muſt marry a widow. The new queen was 
a favourer of the reformed. But ſhe was to proceed with 
great caution, not to offend a huſband, whoſe abſolute will 
was, that none ſhould believe, but what was believed by 
buntelf. For that reaſon ſhe durſt not, juſt after her marri- 
age, intercede for three proteſtants who were burnt at Wind- 
for , at the inſtigation of Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, 
This prelate never miſſed an opportunity to exaſperate the 
king againſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the act of the 
fix articles. But he ſhowed: not the ſame zeal againſt thoſe 
who were till attached to the pope. This affair however 
went farther than he deſired, ſince it occaſioned the diſco- 
very of a plot, formed to ruin ſeveral families at Windſor, 
upon falſe accuſations. The king was fo offended at theſe 
diabohcal practices, that he would have the affair thoroughly 
examined, The event was, that the contrivers of the plot * 
were carried on horſeback, with their faces to the horſe— 
tails, and then ſet in the pillory. *Tis ſaid, Gardiner had 
a great ſhare in the project. But he was a very crafty 


man, who knew how to conceal the hand that gave the 


blow, when he thought it dangerous to ſhow it. 

It was ealy for the enemies of the reformation to perceive, 
that Cranmer moſt obſtructed the execution of their deſigns, 
and they ſhould never ſucceed fo long as he was in favour 
with the king. Whereupon my refolved to apply them- 


ſelves before all things to his deſtruction, after which, they 
imagined, the ruin of his whole party would follow of 


courſe. There were in this undertaking two contrary things, 


whereof one ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, and the other ren- 


” - ® 


e 


n Datighter of fir Thomas Parr of pardoned afterwards. He was the fift 


Kenda on July 12. Stow, p. 534. that compiled an Engliſh Concordance. 
i July 28. Their names were, An- Hall, fol. 256. Burnet, tom. I. p. 


* 


thony Perſone a prieſt, Robert Teſt- 326 


wood a ſtnging man, and Henry Fil- * Dr. London prebend of Windſor, 


mer a taytor. John Marbeck another and William Symonds. Ibid. 
aging man was ally condemned, but 


dered - 
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#red the execution very difficult. The firſt was, the king r543- 
feemed fully bent not to ſpate "thoſe who were called here 
ticks, that is, thoſe who did not entirely conform them- 
ſelves to the declaration of faith lately publiſhed, Now 
every one knew the archbiſhop was of this number, though 
he uſed great caution not to give his enemies any adyan» 
tage either by word or deed, The ſecond was, the king's 
ſingular eſteem for the archbiſhop, againſt whom ſeveral un- 
ſucceſsful] attempts had been made. Notwithſtanding this, 
his enemies thought, if they could convince the king, that 
Cranmer's opinions were very different from his, it would 
in ſome meaſure incenſe him. After that they hoped: the 
king would require of him, as of the ref} of his ſubjects, 
a blind ſubmiſſion, and that Cranmer's oppoſition, would de- | 
ſtroy the king's affection for him. The buſineſs therefore ; 
was to inſpire the king with ſuſpicions, which ſhould in- 
duce him to examine what were the archbiſhop's opinions 
upon religion. To that end, no occaſion was loſt to hint He is ac- 
to the king, that it was in vain to puniſh hereticks whilſt —_ to the 
their chief ſupporters were ſuffered to live unmoleſted. Henry ©": 
rceiving Cranmer was aimed at, made no anſwer. He 
33 his ſilence would demonſtrate, it was in vain to tr 
to incenſe him againſt that prelate. But at laſt theſe inſin- Henry feigns 
vations were fo often repeated, that he ſeemed to give car oh liſten P 
to them, in order to know their intent. He hearkencd there- , Om 
fore to whatever was faid againſt Cranmer, and defired to 
have the intended articles of accufation, with the names of 
his accuſers. The duke of Norfolk, the biſbop of Win- 
cheſter, and their party, believed the archbiſhop iuined, ſince 
the king was pleaſed to examine his conduct. But they 
took care not to make themſelves parties, their deſign being - * 
to appear unconcerned, to ſtrike the furer. They cauſed | 
therefore the accuſation to be drawn by ſon:e prebendaries of 
Canterbury, and certain Kentiſh juſtices of the peace, whom 
they perſuaded to be his accuſers. The articles being put 
into the King's hands, he went in his barge to Lambeth, 
the archbiſhop's palace on the other fide of the Thames. 
Cranmer hearing the king was coming, haſt.ned down to 
his ſtairs to receive him, and by his order went into the 
barge. When the king was alone with him, he lamented 
the growth of hereſy in the kingdom, and toid him, he was 
endeavouring to find out the chief encouragers of it, to pu- 
niſn them according to the utmoſt rigour of the law, about 
which he was come to aſk his advice. Cranmer anſwered 
without any concern, that his zeal was laudable; but in- 
i | treated 
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1543. treated him for God's ſake to conſider well what hereſy was, 
Ly leaſt, inſtead of puniſhing hereticks, he fought againſt God. 
He informs After ſome - converſation upon the ſubject, the king told 
him of tie. him at laſt, he was the man who was accuſed of being the 
"nd order protector and chief encourager of the hereticks, and then gave 
him to pro- him the articles of accuſation againſt him. Cranmer peru- 
4; oy ſing them, fell on his knees, and freely owned to the Fine, 

Weukers he was ſtill of the ſame mind as when he oppoſed the fix 
articles; but that he had done or ſaid nothing againſt them. 
Then he humbly defired to be tried by the laws, becauſe he 
was ſure he ſhould never be convicted of tranſgreſſing them. 
Whereupon the king afked him, whether it was true that 

he was married. Cranmer confeſſed it, but {aid he had ſent 

away his wife to Germany upon the paſſing of the act of the 

{ix articles. Henry, who had long ſeen about him only ſuch 

as diſſembled their ſentiments, was charmed with the arch 
biſhop's candor and ſincerity. Inſtead of being diſpleaſed 

with his confeſſion, he could not forbear admiring his fted- 

dineſs, which made him dare the greateſt danger he had 

ever been in, and that he ſo wiſely allied it with an invio- 

lable regard for the laws. Wherefore he gave him a very 

ſenſible proof of his eſteem and affection, in diſcovering to 

him the plot his enemies had laid againſt him, naming his 

accuſers, and ordering him to proceed againſt them. Cran- 

mer excuſed himſelf, but the king told him poſitively he 

would be obeyed, and that he ſhould name his judges him- 

Cranmer ſelf, If Cranmer had been vindictive, he had a fair oppor- 
_—_— him tunity of being revenged on thoſe who would have ruined 
: him, and particularly on Gardiner chief contriver of the 
plot, as. appears in letters under his own hand. But he 

ſhowed ſo great backwardneſs to puſh the affair, that at 


* : 


length the king was tired with prefling him, fince he did it 


ſo unwillingty.' Mean while, he had not the leſs value for 
The king him. Shortly after, one of his ſecret enemies, known for 
gives him ſuch by the king, though he himſelf had no ſuſpicion of 
_— him, defirin his uſſiſtance in a ſuit he had at court, he 
cte2rz, went immediately and poke to the king in his behalf. The 
king ſurprized to fee hun fpeak for that perſon, aſked him 
if he knew him wellF;-and. upon his anſwering, that he 
took him for his friend; * No, (replied the king) he is your 
* mortal enemy, and I command you when you fee him 
next to call him knave.” Cranmer modeſtly anfwered, 


ſuch language did not become a biſhop; but the king inſiſted 
upon his compliauce, Nevertheleſs Cranmer found means 
to be excuſed, and the king, content with admiring his 

TR rr | goodneſs, 
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ould not preſs him any farther. "Thus the plot, 1543. | 


good neſs, 


contrived for the archbiſhop's ruin, ferved only to indear == 5 | 
him the more to the king, and demonſtrate to his enemies 10 | 


how dangerous it was to attack him, 51718 9 1 
The 23d of December, the king created the lord Parr, The queea's Willi. 

the queen's brother, earl of Eſſex i, and conferred on fir brocher & | 

William Parr her uncle, the title of lord Parr, of Horton, fr. 


| t h of Eſſex, 
with the office of chamberlain to the queen =. Herbert. 


Whilft theſe things paſled in England, the war between Continua- if 
the emperor and the king of France was carrying on in (pen ets 104 
veral places. In the beginning of the campaign, Francis — 10 
had ſome advantages in the Low Countries, where he took and France, | 
Landrecy, Emery, Bapanume, Maubeuge and Luxemburg, Bella. | 
But the emperor arriving about the end of the ſummer with 2 I 
a ſtrong ſupply of Spaniſh troops, Francis being inferior in | WA 
number, was obliged to keep at, ſome diſtance. This gave | 
the emperor an opportunity to inveſt Landrecy, of which | 
however he was forced to raiſe the lege, upon Francis's Mal" 
finding means to throw in ſuccours. But he made him- 
ſelf amends by taking Cambray. 

At the ſame time Barbaroſſa, admiral of the Turks, com- Sieze of 
ing to Marſeilles the beginning of July with a hundred and 3 * * 
ten Turkiſh gallies, found there the earl of Enghien, of the tue Tus, 
houſe of Bourbon, with twenty two French gallies. After 
their junction, they went together and attacked Nice the 
roth of Auguſt, and on the 20th became maſters of the 
town, But the caſtle made fo brave a defence, that the 
Turkiſh admiral finding he loſt both time and reputation 
before the place, retired and wintered in Provence, from 
whence he returned to Turky the beginning of the ſpring. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the war in Piedmont, becauſe it pro- 
duced no remarkable event *. | 

During the whole campaign, Henry aſſiſted the emperor 
only with a ſmall body * of troops, commanded by fir John 

! He had married Anne davghter 


and heir of Henry Bourchier earl of 
Efſex, Stow, p. 585. 

m Alſo, ſome of the Iriſh nobility 
that came and ſubmitted to king 
Henry, June 3, were, on ſuly 1, ad- 
vanced to the following honours ; 
namely, William B6ruck, or Bourk, 


alias Macwilliam, was created earl of 


Clanreckard, and baron Duukellyn, 
Mawer Obrien, earl of Tomon, or 
Thomond, and baron Inſykwyne. 
And Conaught Obrien, baron of Ibrac- 
ln, Sir Conavght O'Neal came 


259, 


alſo and made his ſubmiſſion to king 
Henry, and was created earl of Ty- 
rone, Septemb. 1. Rymer's Fed. tom. 
XIV. p. 797 ——Sco. tom. XV. p. 
7. Fall, fol. 237, 256. 

n This year, the firſt caſt pieces of 
iron (both cannons and mortars) , that 
ever were made in England, were made 
at Buck ſtead in Suſſex, by Peter Baud, 
Ralph Hage, and Peter van Colen, 
Stow, p. 584. Hoellingih, p. 960. 

o Six thouſans men. Hall, fol. 


Wallop. 
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1544. Wallop 7. But they both formed vaſt projects for the next 
L=-—— year.” They intended to enter France, the one by Cham- 

| The <mpe- pagne, the other by Picardy, each at the head of forty thou- 
Henry's fund men, and to join about Patis. To execute this pro- 
vaſt projects. ject it was neceſlary to act with union and a good under- 
Att. Pub. ſtanding. So, Henry could not diſpenſe with performing 
1 his promiſe to the emperor, to give the princeis Mary a 
Stow. place in the ſucceſſion. The parliament meeting the 14th 
Hollingſh. of January 1544, immediately paſſed an act, ſettling the or- 
CO der of thoſe who could pretend to the crown after the king's 
the ſucceſ- death. I have frequently obſerved, that the parliament was 
fon to the held in ſubjection, and did nothing but what the king plea- 
N ſed. Several inſtances have been ſeen, but none more fla- 
Burnet. grant than the following. In this act prince Edward was 
ranked firſt, with his iſſue. In the ſecond place, the heirs 

male by the king's preſent or future marriage with their iſ- 
ſue. In the third place, the princeſs Mary and her line. 
Laſtly, the princeſs Elizabeth and her heirs. But there 

was no mention of the king's divorces with the queens, 
mothers to theſe two princeſſes. So notwithſtanding the acts, 

which approved and confirmed thele divorces, and were 

never repealed, the parliament ſeemed to conſider theſe 
princeſſes as legitimate, though before they had been de- 

clared baſtards, and, as ſuch, excluded from the ſucce/- 

fion. On the other hand, to convince them, they were 
indebted to the king their father for this favour, the act 

made them liable to ſuch limitations or conditions, as the 

king ſhould pleaſe to declare by his letters patents, on pain 

of forfeiting the right which was granted them. Moreover, 

in caſe of diſobedience on their part, or it they died with- 

out heirs, the parliament gave the king power to ſettle the 

wi crown on any other by his letters patents, or his laſt wil 
Remarks on figned with his own hand. Was not this confidering theſe 
this act. two princeſſes as baſtards, ſince their right to the ſucceſſion 
was made to depend on the king their father's pleaſure ? with. 

out pretending to queſtion the right of the king and repre- 
ſentatives of the nation to ſettle the ſuccethon as they pl-ale, 

J cannot forbeat remarking, that this right was carried on 

that occaſion as far as it can be ſtretched. Suppoſing theſe 

two princeſſes baſtards, the parliament impowered the king 

to call them to the throne, contrary to the laws and cuſtoms 


Sir Thomas Seymour was marſhal, ed from Calais, July 22. Stow, p. 
and fir Richard Cromwell captain of . 585, 
the horſe, Hall, ibid. They depert- 1 


of 
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of the realm ſince the conqueſt. On the other hand, ſup- 1544. 
them legitimate, they left the king free to exclude Gon 

them from the ſucceſſion, contrary to the ſame laws and cu 

toms, fince it was in his breaſt to impoſe on them condi- 

tions impoſſible to be performed. This was a power no king 

of England had ever enjoyed, and which ſhows, this atk 

flowed not ſo much from the parliament as from the king 

himſelf. To pallate in ſome meaſure theſe contradictions, 

care was taken not to mention in the act, the king's di- 

vorces with Catherine and Anne. Only every one was free 

to gueſs the motives of the act, which was not very dif- 

ficult, ſince there was no other than that of complying with | 

the king's will. By a clauſe in the ſtatute, all perſons were A new oath 

obliged to take a new oath againſt the authority of the biſhop dine. 

of Rome, which whoſoever refuſed, or ſhould break any of _ ot 

the articles of the act, was to be adjudged a traitor. 5 

By another act paſſed this ſeſſion, the title of king of Eng- The king's 
land, France and {reland, defender of the faith, and ſypreme . tie 
head of the church of England and Ireland, was united tor 
ever to the crown of England. | 

By another it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould be in- AR to limit 
dicted on the ſtatute of the fix articles, but upon a preſent- ** jurit- 
ment by the oaths of twelve men, betore commiſſio ers ap- eee 
pointed by the king: that no perſon ſhould be impriſoned avi. aiwcurts, 
but upon an indictment; and laſtly, the preſentment thould - 
be made within forty days after the pretended offence was 
committed, otherwiſe it ſhould be rejected 4. Hereby the 
eccleſiaſtical courts were tied up in ſome meaſure, from op- 
preſſing the ſubjects on pretence of hereſy, ſince the fame 
privileges were allowed for that crime, as were enjoyed by 
the Engliſh with reſpect to all other offences. 

Laſtly, the parliament granted the king a ſubſidy, in a The parlia- 
manner unheard of before, by enjoining that thoſe who had 9 5: 
lent him money ſhould be obliged to forgive the debt er. die de of 
However unjuſt this act was with reſpect to the particular all ceb:s, 


Here is a miſtake. The preſent - 
ment was to be made within a year 
aſter the offence committted. And if 
any preacher or reader ſhould ſpeak 


any thing in his ſermon or reading, 


coutrary to any matter cantained in 
the fix articles, he muſt be complained 
ot within forty days, unleſs a juſt 
cauſe were given why it could not 
de ſo ſoon, See the act. This 
att had clearly a relation ta the con- 


ſpiracies mentioned in the former year, 
both againſt the archbiſhop, and ſome 
of the king's ſervants. 5 
r Nay, thoſe who had got payment, 
either in whole or in part, of the ſum: 
ſo lent the king, were to repay what 
they had received, to the exchequer, 
There was ſuch an act paſſed in the 


21ſt year of the king's xeigh. Sce a- 
bove, p. 322, note. Burne“, tow. I. 
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perſons who had lent the my; the parliament was nof 


ke ſorry the king deſired it, in order to put a ſtop to the cuſ- 


and revives 
the autho- 


Francis re- 
calls his 
troops out 


of Icaly, 


tom of loans, which in time would have rendered parliame1ts 
uſeleſs. 

The power formerly granted the king was alfo revived 
during life, of appointing commiſſioners to examine al] 
canons and conſtitutions ecclehaſtical, and to make the 
— alterations, which the king had hitherto neg- 

ed *, 2 | 

Before the end of the ſeſſion, Thomas Wriotheſly great 
friend of the old religion was made lord chancellor in the 
room of the lord Audley deceaſed *. | 

In the beginning of the year, Francis I. ſent into Pied- 
mont the earl of Enghien who was but two and twenty 
. old, to take the command of the army in the room of 

outiers who had not been very ſucceſsful. The young 
prince engaging the marquiſs of Guaſto at Ceriſoles, obtain- 
ed the 14th of April a ſignal victory over him, which colt 
the imperialiſts ten thouſand men, beſides the wounded and 
priſoners. In the conſternation the marquiſs of Guaſto was 
under, after the loſs of the battle, he would have found it 
very difficult to keep Milan for the emperor, if the ear] of 
Enghiert had not been ſtopped in the midſt of his career by 
expreſs orders. As the king of France was informed, that 
the emperor and the king of England were to join and in- 
vade him in the center of his dominions with an army of 


eighty thouſand Foot and twenty two thouſand horſe, he 


deemed it more neceſſary to provide for the defence of his 
kingdom than to think of making conqueſts in Italy. For 


that reaſon he ordered the carl of Enghien to ſend him twelve 


thouſand men of his army. This diminution diſabled the 
young prince to reap any other advantage from his victory 
than the taking of Carignano, which he reduced to the king 
obedience, | 

There were thirty two commiſſion - 
ers appointed, fixteea of the clergy, 


and Statut. 3 5 Hen. 8. In 
this ſeſſion of partament, there was 8 


and the ſame number of the laity, 
The bill for examining theſe laws was 
read, for the fuſt time, January 18; 
and for the ſecond, third, and fourth 
times, the 19th, 22d, and 2qth of 
the ſame month, and paſſed March 
6. Upon mention of this bill's being 


read the fourth time, it is obſerved in 


the journals of the houſe of Jords, 


that bills of moment have been uſually 


or often read four times. See Jour, 
Freer, Burnet, tom, III. p. 161; 


very good act made for the preſerva- 
tion of timber and woods, which ought 
to be better obſerved, See ibid. c. 17. 

1 The lord Audley died April 30, 
and fir Thomas Wriotheſſy was creat- 
ed baron of Tichfield, January 1. this 
year, Hall, fol. 257. Stow, p. 585. 
Sir William Petre, Cranmer's gre: 
friend, was about this time mace ſe · 
cretary of ſtate, Burnet, tom. I. 5. 


331. 


Mea! 


Mean while, the formidable armies which were to invade 1544. 
France not being yet ready, Henry reſolved to uſe part of hi 
troops to finiſh the affair of Scotland, which he had ever at War with 
heart, Though he had declared war againſt Scotland, it gaanan 
was not to make conqueſts, but ſolely to compel the Scots by Herbert. 
the terror of his arms, to agree to the marriage of their queen 
with the prince his ſon. He could not conceiye, that in their 
preſent circumſtances, they could flatter themſelves with the 
hopes of ſucceſs in a war ſo unequal and capable of ruining - 

Scotland in one ſingle campaign. But cardinal Beaton, an 
obſtinate man if ever there was one, who governed in the 
regent's name, choſe rather to expoſe the kingdom to become 
a prey to the Engliſh than conſent to a peace, which could 
not be made without ruining his fortune, So Henry ſeeing 
it was neceſſary to preſs him more cloſely, reſolved to ſend 
into Scotland part of. the troops deſigned againſt France. 
The lord Edward Seymour earl of Hertford and fir John Hall, 
Dudley lord Liſle high admiral were appointed for the expe- _ 4 
dition. Seymour led the army to Newcaſtle, where the ad- Hate, 
miral arrived with a fleet and two hundred tranſport ſhips, 
on which the troops were embarked, The earl of Hertford 119 
landing near Leith a, took that town without difficulty, and e 
then marched directly to Edinburgh, of which he became I 
maſter with the ſame eaſe. The regent and cardinal had 1 
not provided for their defence, imagining the king's threats 
would be without effect. The city of Edinburgh was ſack- 1 
ed and burnt, but the Engliſh attacked not the caſtle, for ll 
fear of being engaged in too long a ſiege. After that, they 
returned to Leith and burning the town retired to Berwick | 
the 18th of May v. If Henry had reſolved to improve his | | 
advantages, he would have ſubdued all Scotland, conſidering 1 
| the great conſternation of the Scots upon the invaſion. But 1 
two reaſons prevented him. The firſt, that he wanted his Mi 
troops to ſend them to France, where he intended alſo to 
go in perſon. The ſecond, that his aim was only to let the 
Scots ſee what they were to expect, if they did not ſpeedily 
reſolye to execute the treaty for their queen's marriage, and 
| he ſcarce doubted but this method would ſucceed. Mean 
while, it muſt have been thought very ftrange, that he 
ſhould court the young queen of Scotland for the prince 
his ſon in ſo extraordinary a manner, and the world was 


u May 4, Buchanan, 1, 15. They ſet w See an account of the villages 
| Out trom London in March, Hollinſh, they plundered and burnt, in Hall, toi. 
9.961. 258 ; and Hollingſh, p. 963. 
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1544. of opinion, either he had done too much, or did not do 


enough. | 

Though Henry had withdrawn his army out of Scotland, 
he had not however relinquiſhed his project of harraſſing the 
Scots till they ſhould agree to the marriage, To this end he 
improved an opportunity that offered, to give the regent and 
the cardinal freſh diſturbances. The earl of Lenox, as l 
faid, having quitted the court, was retired to Dunbarton, 
the governor, whereof was devoted to him, but found him- 
ſelf greatly embaraſſed. His friends in France had informed 
him, that the king was exceedingly incenſed againſt him, 
and , accuſed. him of having laviſned away the money ſent 
him to maintain the war againſt the Engliſh. This was in 
effect what had been hinted to Francis by the queen dowa- 
ger,. the regent, and the cardinal, who were ſeconded by the 
cardinal of Lorraia and the duke of Guiſe, and in this man- 


ner the French hiſtorians repreſent it. The earl, willing to 


clear himſelf, had ſent a man into France to- acquaint the 
king with all that had paſſed in Scotland fince his arrival, 
and with the preſent ſituation of affairs. But the king, pre- 
poſſeſſed by the cardinal of Lorrain, refuſed to give the meſ- 
fenger audience, nay, was going to order him to priſon. 
The earl ſeeing himſelf thus forſaken, both by the king of 
France and thoſe who had at firſt joined him in Scotland, 
fent to the king of England to know whether he would take 
him into his ſervice, with the earl of Glencarn his intimate 
friend. Henry received the overture more favourably than 
the two lords durſt have expected. He promiſed them his 


XV. p. rg. protection on certain conditions, which he would ſettle with 


them, if they would ſend ſome truſty perſon to England. 
Whereupon the earl of Glencarn came himſelf to Carliſle 
with the biſhop of Cathneſs, brother of the earl of Lenox, 
and two others. In a few days after their arrival, they con- 
cluded with the king's commiſſioners * a treaty, wherein the 
earl of Lenox and Glencarn promiſed, 


Conventions * # That they would cauſe the pure word of God to be 


between 
Henry and 
the earl of 
Lenox. 

Ib. p. 22. 
May 17. 


preached in their territories. 

II. That they ſhould hinder to the utmoſt of their power. 
the young queen from being carried out of Scotland, and do 
their endeavour to deliver her, iuto the hands of the king of 
England. 


x Thomas lord Wharton warden of Bowes maſter of the requeſts, Rymer't 
the Weſt Marches, and fir Robert Fad, tom, XV. p. 23. 
III. Thit 
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III. That they would aſſiſt the king with all their forces, 1544. 


to procure him 7 the direction of the government of Scot-- 


land, and the title of protector of the realm. 
IV. That the biſhop of Cathneſs and Hugh Cunningham 
ſhould be given in hoſtage to the king of England. 


The king promiſed on his part: 

1. That his army ſhould not oppreſs their lands. 

2. That he would conſtitute the earl of Lenox regent of 
the kingdom, provided he would do nothing without his ex- 
preis conſent. =_ ' 

3. That he would give him out of the revenues of the 
crown, what ſhould be reaſonable to ſupport the dignity of 
regent. + 
- That in caſe the young queen ſhould die, he would 
ſupport the earl of Lenox in obtaining the crown againſt the 
pretenſions of the earl of Arran. 

5. That he would give the carl of Glencarn a yearly 
penſion of a thouſand crowns. 

6. That he would conſent, that Margaret Douglaſs his 
niece ſhould eſpouſe the earl of Lenox, provided the were 
willing; | 


The treaty was ſigned at Carlifle the 17th of May, whilſt 


the Engliſh army was quitting Scotland and retiring to Ber- 
wick. a 


Some days after, the earl of Lenox came to the court Other con- 


ventions. 

AR, Pub, 
XV, p. 29. 
Herbert. 


of England, where the foregoing treaty was confirmed the 
26th of June, with the following additional articles: 


That the earl of Lenox ſhould ſurrender to the king the 
caſtle of Dunbritton and the iſle of Bute. 

That if he married Margaret Douglaſs, he ſhould aſſign 
her an honourable dower. | 

That the king engaged on his part, to aid him with five 
hundred men, to give him a penſion of ſeventeen hundred 
marks 2 for himſelt, and one of a hundred marks for George 
Striveling, governour of Dunbritton. | 


; 4+ conſequence of this treaty-the earl of Lenox came to 
Dunbritton with thirteen ſhips and about ſix hundred men. 


The poſſeſſion of Jedburgh, Kelſo, * Which made fix thouſand eight 
Roxburgh, Hume caſtle, the Hermi- hundred Scottiſh marks, Rymer, p. 
Ky the Mers, and Teviotdale. Ibid, 31. 
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Upon his arrival, he went to the caſtle with a few follow. 


— Ces, to try to perſuade the governor to deliver the place 


The earl of 
Lenox can- 
not ſurren- 
der Dun- 
britton to 
the king, 
Buchanan, 
Herbert. 


Another 
Engliſh in- 
vaſion in 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


Diet of 
Spire fa- 
vourable to 
the pro- 
teſtants, 
Sleidan, 


to the king of England. But the governor preſerring his 
duty to his affection for the earl, refuſed to admit the Eng. 
liſh. This attempt failing, Lenox ravaged the iſles of Ar- 
ran and Bute, where he met with no oppoſition. Then he 
made a deſcent upon Kintyre, and after plundering ſome vil- 
lages failed to Briſtol, where he expected the king's return, 
who was now in France. | J 
In the mean while, the earl of Arran and cardinal Beaton 
proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour the earl of Lenox's friends, 
and confiſcated their eſtates, But a freſh invaſion of the 
Engliſh, who, though few in number, took Jedborrough, 
Kelſoe, and Coldingham, cauſed them to ceaſe theſe pro- 
ceedings, and raiſe an army to enable them to repulſe their 
enemies. The Scotch army amounting to eight thouſand 
men, being ready to march, the queen dowager, the regent, 
and the cardinal, led them to Colding am, where the Eng- 
liſh, when they retired, had left a garriſon. But whilſt they 
were employcd in the ſiege, the regent having advice that 
the Engliſh were marched from Berwick to relieve the town, 
was ſeized with ſuch a panick, that ſpeedily mounting his 
horſe he fled all alone to Dunbar. This haſty flight threw 
the whole army into ſuch a conſternation, that there was 
no hindering the ſoldiers from diſbanding. The earl of An- 
gus alone relolyed to ſtay with a few men and carry off the 
artillery, which was going to be deferted. The Scots being 
diſperſed, theEngliſh ravaged without mercy, Teviot, Merch, 
and Lauderdale, .compelling the inhabitants to ſwear allegi- 


o 


ance to the king of England. Buchanan adds, that the 


earl of Angus reviving the regent's courage, they aſſem- 
bled ſome troops, and cauſing the Engliſh to fall into an 
ambuſh, flew eight hundred o of their men and took a thou- 
ſand priſoners, But there is nothing like this in the Engliſh 
hit, r 

Wzilſt the king of England was acting againſt Scotland, 
till all was ready to begin the war in France, the emperor 
was at Spire, where he had called a diet to try to obtain 
ſome affiſtance from the princes of Germany, The protel- 
tants at firſt ſcrupled very much to aſſiſt him, whilſt he leſt 
them expoſed to the inſults of their -enemies. But the mo- 
ment they ohtained a decree that they ſhould not be diſturbed 
in the exerciſe of their religion, they granted whatever Was 


a His own lieutenant, b Two hundred, Buchanan, I. 15: 
require 7 
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required. This was all they deſired, and it was deemed a 1544, 
ſignal favour to grant it, even with ſuch limitations ande 
ambiguous'clauſes, as would one day render it fruitleſs. So 

the diet broke up about the end of May to the mutual ſatiſ- 

faction of the ſtates of the empire. The pope alone was of- The open - 
ſended at the decree in favour of the proteſtants, and to hin- ing of the 
der them from long enjoying the toleration granted till the 8 
council ſhould meet, he fixed the opening of the council of to Marchag. 
Trent to the 25th of March 1545. 1545. 

Whilſt the emperor was at Spire, he ordered Luxemburg The emperor 
to be inveſted, which ſurrendered about the end of May. takes Lux- 
Then, he headed his army in perſon to begin the execution 3 
of the projects concerted with Henry. Since the concluſion The deſigns 
of the treaty in February laſt year, whereby they were each of the em- 
to bring into the field but twenty five thouſand men, they case 
had agreed to increaſe the number of their troops, to invade "Os 
France with two armies, which together were to make above 
a hundred thouſand men, and to join them about Paris, The 
emperor's firſt exploits, till the king of England's arrival, 
were the taking of Commercy and Ligny in le Barrois. Af- Theemperor 
ter that he entered Champagne, and beſieged St, Didier the befieges 
8th of July. This place, though weak, held out above fix ons 
weeks, and then was taken by a falle inte]ligence carried to 
the governor. 

The war with Scotland having prevented Henry from be- The duke ot 
ing ready fo ſoon as he had promiſed, it was about Whit- Norfolk 
ſuntide before he embarked part of his a:my for Calais, un- Jad“ * 
der the conduct of the duke of Norfolk . As for himſelf, oor 
he ſtill remained in England with the reſt of his troops till Act. Pub. 
the middle of July . When the duke of Norfolk was be- * 1. 
yond ſea, he joined the count de Bure, who commanded ten — 
thouſand men of the emperor's troops, and they jointly be- 
ſieged the town of Montreuil. This was probably with the They beſiege 
emperor's conſent, who at the ſame time laid ſiege to St. Di- Montreuil. 
dier, He was in hopes that place would detain him but few _— 2 
days, and then he ſhould march to Paris, whilſt Henry was 
advancing to join him. Had this project been executed ac- 


cording to agreement, Paris and all the country as far as the 


© Who was accompanied by John 4 Before his depa ture, he appoint- 
lord Ruſſel, captain of the vanguard, ed queen Catherine regent of the king- 
Rymer, tom. XV. p. 43; and Henry dom; and named for her aſliſtants, the 
Howard earl of Surrey marſhal, John archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord chan- 
Vere earl of Oxford, the lord Grey of cellor Wriotheſly, the earl of Hertford, 
Wilton, lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord the biſhop of Weſtminſter, and ür 

ountjoy, fir Francis Bryan, &c, Hez- William Petre. Rynur, tom. XV. p. 
bert, p. 244. 2 
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1544. Loire would have been in great danger, ſince Francis had 
not above forty thouſand men. But the emperor was pre- 
OP of poſterouſly bent upon the ſiege of St. Didier, which detained 
breaks the him above fix weeks. In the mean time, Henry arriving at 
meaſures of Calais e with the reſt of his army, found that the. emperor's 
. con deſign was to leave him to march alone to Paris and keep the 
monarchs, King of France employed, whilſt he purſued his affairs in 
Henry ar- Champagne. So, perceiving that inſtead of marching to the 
mn at. rendezvous, the emperor was employed in a ſiege, he order- 
Sulpects the ed likewiſe Boulogne to be inveſted, and came himſelf to the 
emperor, - ſiege the 26th of July. By this means their project was ſuſ- 
_ pawn pended, whilſt they ſeparately amuſed themſelves with the 
Af. Pad. taking of towns. This error proved the ſafety of France, 
XV, p. 53, From thenceforward theſe two princes mutually charging one 
2 | another with non-performance of agreements, had no longer 
ram any confidence in each other. And therefore the emperor b 
Herbert, indirect means cauſed a peace to be offered to Francis, whilſt 
Theemperor Henry more openly granted a fafe conduct for French am- 
baten, baſſadors to come and treat with him at a league from his 

ry | 
openly, offer Camp. 


peace to Mean while the emperor, having at laſt taken St. Didier 


Francis. 


The emperor ; 
takes St, Wards Paris, as was agreed. Henry anſwered, that ſince he 


Didier, calls had given the emperor time to take St. Didier, it was but 
. — reaſonable the emperor ſhould ſtay till he had taken Boulog- 
Paris. ne, which could not be long. After the taking of St. Di- 
Henry dier, the emperor advanced to Chateau-Thierri, and filled 
may wag Paris with terror and confuſion. But Henry's anſwer con- 
e vincing him, it would be very difficult to execute their pro- 
Act. Pub. jects during the reſt of the campaign, he renewed his private 
2 52. negotiation with Francis, which had been ſuſpended. Short- 
2 ly after, he concluded with France a ſeparate peace, ſign- 
Crepy be- ed at Crepy the 19th of September, not only without in- 


tween the cluding Henry, but even without acquainting him for fear of 


F and prevention. 

Bella, Henry was not much ſurprized at the emperor's proceed. 
2 ings. He ought not to have expected leſs from ſuch a friend, 
3 who was reconciled to him only in order to do his own bu- 
plains of the ſineſs. It is certain, Charles V. no more than Maximilian 
emperor 

in Vain, 


e July 14. Charles Brandon duke of ler of his houſhold, and fir Anthony 
Suffolk was captain of the middle- Brown maſter of the horſe, &c. Hall 
ward, and had with him Edward Sey- The ſhip wherein the king was con- 
mour earl of Hertford lord chamber- veyed over had ſails of cloth of gold. 
lain, Henry Fitzalan carl of Arundel Herbert, p. 245 
the marſhal, fir John Gage comptrol- | 


and 


about the middle of Auguſt, ſent to Henry to march to- 
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and Ferdinand his paternal and maternal grandfathers, never 1544. 
pretended much to e nor was integrity his principal 
virtue, Henry complained of his breach of faith. But it 
was eaſy to alledge ſundry reaſons, little capable however of 
balancing the oath he had taken to conclude neither peace 
nor truce without the conſent of his ally, But theſe oaths 
are generally ſo ill kept in moſt leagues, thar they ſeem 
to be confidered only as a fort of form, not much to be 
relied upon. Happily for Henry, Boulogne had capitu- AR Pub. 
lated the 14th of September before the treaty of Crepy was MH bag 
ſigned . — 
The emperor thought himſelf very politick in eaſing him- — ror 
{elf of the burden of the war, and leaving Francis and Henry din. 
embroiled. Indeed, it was a great advantage, had it not 
been acquired by breach of faith, Immediately after the con- The fiege of 
cluſion of the treaty, he ſent orders to the count de Bure 3 1. 
to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, which obliged Henry alfo Hall. 
to recall the duke of Norfolk. In the fituation of Henry's Stow. 
affairs, he had nothing to do but retire for fear the dauphin, 22 
b agſh. 
who was advancing by long marches, ſhould oblige him to The gauybia 
fight with great diſadvantage or retreat with precipitation. marches 
Beſides that the dauphin was at the head of forty thouſand zs 
men, he would have found the Engliſh army much leſſened, 7 
as well by their loſſes at two ſieges as by the numerous gar- 
riſon they were forced to leave at Boulogne. So, having well who retires 
ſtored that place and left admiral Dudley governor, Henry 2 
departed for England the zoth of September, whilſt his troops Herbert. 
were returning to Calais. Hollingſh, 
The dauphin came a few days after 5, but did not think The daurhin 
proper to purſue the Engliſh, who were too far before him, __ 1 
and too near Calais for him to expect to overtake them. He farpriſe 
contented himſelf therefore with trying to ſurprize Boulogne, Boulogne, 
the breaches whereof the Engliſh had not time to repair. 3 
He was very like to have ſucceeded in his attempt. "The xv. p. 57. 
French were now maſters of the lower town, where all Herbert. 
the Engliſh ordnance lay, when a ſally from the upper town al. 
compelled them to retreat in diſorder. Marſhal Montluc in Comment. or 


- ; : ? - . ontluc, 
his commentaries ſpeaks of this action, in a different man- Herbert, 


ner from the Engliſh hiſtorians, though he agrees with them 


f The reader may fee a very full ac- p. 245. Compl. Hift. | 
count of the fiege of Boulogne, in a t October 7, Rymer, tom. XV, 7 
journal of it, extant in Rymer's Fed. 57. | 
tom. XV, p. 52, &c, and Herbert, 


L14 that 
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1544. that the French were repulſed. Some days after b, a con- 
LA ference was held at Calais, to try to procure a peace be- 
2 tween the two kings. But the aim of the French being to 
fruitleſs, perſuade the Kngliſh to reſtore Boulogne upon the bare hopes 


Act. Pub. of a peace, iti is not ſtrange, the conference ſhould be fruit- 
XV. p. 57. leſs. , 5 ＋ 


- 


| — 1 | eng at his return to England took great care to put 
| eifies his in a poſture of defence the places on the Thames, and on 
| maritime the ſouthern coaſt.i, imagining Francis would not fail to 
| — invade him the next year. At the ſame time he ſent into 
| S⸗cotland the earl of Lenox who took Dumfreys. 

Colleges and. This year, moſt part of the colleges, collegiate churches, 
; 23 re” and hoſpitals were ſurrendered to the king & by acts and 
l — deeds, ſeemingly voluntary, but which were no more fo 
act. Pub, than thoſe ſigned by the abbots and priors, when they 


XV. p. 65, reſigned their monaſteries l. 
c. | 


| 1545. In the beginning of the year 1545, the marſhal de Biez, 
' X encamped near Boulogne, in order to raiſe a fort at Portet = 
| Preparations to command the harbour of Boulogne, But the earl of 
| of France Hertford who had ſucceeded Dudley, ſallying out with a body 
: _ of troops, diſlodged the marſhal from his poſt, and forced 
y Belli. bim to defer his project till another time. 

Mezerai, _. Mean while Francis was making great preparations againſt 


| Herdant England, in hopes of retaking —— and even Guiſnes 
; 1 ang / Calais, in, order to expel the Engliſh entirely out of 
| Hall. France, to that end he equipped in the ſeveral ports of 

ore France. one, hundred and fifty great ſhips, and fixty ſmaller 
| erm ones d, with ten hired of the Genoeſe. Moreover, he had 
| ordered five and twenty gallies to be brought from the Le- 
| OMA AW Iau? 7717 
| n October 12. The Engliſh commiſ- much leſſened by them, Therefore ma- 
! ſioners were the cal of, Hertford,, and ny were dealt with to make refignation; 
| ſir William Paget. Rymer's Feed, tom, and twenty four of them did ſurrender 
| . - this year. Burnet, tom. I. p. 338. 
| . 1 Graveſend, Tilbury, Dover, Portſ- 1 Alſo this year, king Henry retorm- 
| mouth, &c. Herbert, p. 249. ed the publick offices, and put out a form 
There were in the kingdom ſeveral of proceſſion, with a litany in Engliſh, 
| colleges, chapels, chantries, Kofpitals, Burnet, tom, III. p. 164, 
i and fraternitie:, conſiſting of ſecular m A little creek of the fea, half a 

prieſts, who enjoyed penſions for ſay;ing mile from Boulogne. The marſhal en- | 

| R -, maſs for the Souls of thoſe who endow- camped there January 26, with fourteen 
i WA ed them. Now the belief of purgato- thouſand men. The earl of Hertford . 
| . eu being left indifferent by the doctrine 4:Nlodged him, though he had only four 7 
q het ſet out by the bifhops, and the trade of thouſand ſeven hundred men, Hervert, \ 
| redet mipg ſouls being condemned, it was p. 249. | ] 
: thought needleſs to keep up ſo many en- n Our king ſet out about a hundred, 
| dow ments tõ no purpoſe. Thoſe prieſts Theſe ſhips on both ſides were only mer- | 
4 | were generally ill affected to the king's chantmen hired for this war, Buract, t 
| _— procegttinge,. fince their, trade was ſg. tom. I. p. 332. a 


* ant; 
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vant, in imitation of Lewis XII. who, on the like occaſion, 1545. 
had ſent for four from thence. At the ſame time, he pre 
pared to raiſe an army of forty thouſand men, with whom | 
he intended to join twelve thouſand landſquenets levied in 
Germany. His deſign was to attack Boulogne by land, and 
ſo block it up by ſea, that it ſhould be impoſlible for the 
. Engliſh to relieve. it. To execute this project, he ſent a 

re inforcement to the marſhal de Biez, ordering him to build 
at Portet the fort he had been forced to leave unfhiſhed, being 
unwilling to approach Boulogne before the fort was in a 
ſtate of defence. The marſhal putting him in hopes, the 
work would be finiſhed by the middle of Auguſt, he came | 
about the end of June to Havre de Grace, to give orders for | | 
an expedition by ſea. His gallies and ſhips arriving ſhortly N 
after, he commanded the fleet to ſail towards England. But 114 
in ſeeing it depart, he had the vexation to behold one of | | | 
the largeſt, called the Grand Carracon, burnt before his face, Wit 
ſhe having taken fire whilſt the anchor was weighing, 1 
Admiral Annebaut who commanded the fleet, arrived the Expedition 14 
18th of July, at the Iſle of Wight, in fight of Portſmouth, of the _ 
where lay the Engliſh fleet of ſixty ſhips only. Notwith- Bein 
ſtanding the diſproportion between the two fleets, the Eng- Hall. 
liſh approached the French; but after a flight ſkirmiſh re- Stow. 

tired behind the ſands, with defign to draw the enemies after 
them. The French admiral conſulting how they might be | 
attacked, was told it was impoſſible, becauſe the channel fl 
which led to the place where they lay was fo narrow, that 14 
hardly could four ſhips fail abreaſt. That beſides, tnere was Wt 
no venturing among the ſands without pilots. Theſe diffi- | 
culties obliged the admiral to content himſelf with provoking | |! 
the Engliſh to fight by means of the gallies, in order to draw 
them from their poſt. At firſt the gallies, favoured by a great 
calm, annoyed the Engliſh ſhips. But a land-breeze 1 $39 
deprived them of their advantage, and cauſed them to row | 
off, for fear of being run down by the large Ships. The En- | 
gliſh did nat purſue them very far, their deſign being to draw | 
the enemies ainong the ſands, with which they were un- 
acquainted. 8 nn 
At laſt, the French ſeeing the Engliſh would not loſe the Deſcent of 
advantage of their poſt, landed in three places in the Iſle of the 8 1 
Wight. But all this ended only in burning ſome villages, Wight, > 11 
It was moved in a council of war, to fortify and keep the Hall. BE 
iſland. But it was judged impracticable, chiefly by reaſon of Herbert. 4 
the time which ſuch a project would neceſſarily require. The 5 Eng- 4 | 
admiral therefore was ſatisfied with ordering a deſcent on land. 4 

the 1 


« 
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1545. the coaſt of Suſſex * imagining the king, who was at Port. 

mouth, would ſend out his fleet to aſſiſt the country. But he 

wuouasas miſtaken, The Engliſh fleet ſtill lay behind the ſands, 

and the deſcents which the French made in three ſeveral 

places, gained them no conſiderable advantage, becauſe the 

coaſts were well guarded, In the mean while, the Engliſh 

feet daily increaſing, conſiſted now of a hundred fail. So, 

The French Annebaut ſeeing little hopes of making great progreſs, re- 

fleet retires. tired towards France, after having watered at the Iſle of 
Wight, not without loſing ſome ſoldiers and officers. 

It is driven Some days after, a ſouth wind blew the French back to- 


upon the wards the coaſt of England, and put their fleet in confu- 
coaſt of 


England. ſion, which the Engliſh reſolved to improve, if the wind 


A ſhort en- continued favourable, And indeed, the two fleets engaged 
gagement. for two hours, But as the wind was very changeable, each 
endeayoured to gain it, without engaging however too far, 
At laft, they parted without much loſs on either ſide; and 
thus ended the greateſt effort France had ever made at ſea. 
The deſign The attempt to fight the Engliſh fleet, or to ravage the 


* of befieging coaſt, was not however the principal motive of this powerful 


= Geldes armament. The taking of Boulogne was the king of France's 


miſcarriesby chief end, and the fleet was properly intended only to block 
= Biez's up that place by ſea. But as the landſquenets were not 
Herbert, Yet arrived, and the fort marſhal de Biez was building not 
niſhed, Francis was vexed to fee the time proper for ex- 
ecuting his deſigns inſenſibly flide away, At length, hearing 
the landſquenets were on the borders, he ſent to view the 
fort, which, contrary to his expectation, and marſhal de 
Biez's promiſe, was yet very far from being finiſhed. Be- 
fides, it was built in a different place from what was ap- 
pointed, and did not command the harbour. The marſhal 
alledged, if it had been built at Portet, the garriſon would 
Have wanted water. But he affirmed, the fort he was railing 
at Outreau would be finiſhed in eight days. Whereupon 
the king ſent him his whole army, of which he gave him 
the command, and remained himſelf at Chateau- Montier 
about ten leagues from Boulogne. 

The marſhal de Biez lay encamped near the fort till it 
was finiſhed, his deſign being to throw in ten thouſand men 
to awe the garriſon of Boulogne, whilſt he beſieged Guiſnes. 

But the engineer had fo ill contrived his work, that after 
much time bent in it, he was forced almoſt to begin again. 
This occaſioned a delay, which broke all the mealures that 


_ © Near Brightelmſton, and New Haven,” Stow, p. 589. 
| yer 
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were taken. Mean while, the king haſtened the work the 1545. 
more, as he knew that ten thouſand landſquenets, and fou 
thouſand horſe, raiſed ſor the ſervice of England were Herbert. 
marching for Picardy. In ſhort the marſhal perceiving the! . 
ſeaſon would be too far advanced before his fort could be 
put in a ſtate of defence, pretended to have certain advice 

that the king of England deſigned to land a ſtrong army at 
Calais, to relieve Boulogne by land; this is at leaſt what 
du Bellai imputes to him in his memoirs. However, the 
marſhal leaving the fort unfiniſhed, encamped on mount 
Lambert, to be ready to oppoſe the ſuccours. But the 
Engliſh appeared not. As for the landſquenets ſent for by 

Henry from Germany, they returned home, becauſe they 
received not on the borders the money, they were made to 
expect. Mean while, the French army continued encamped, 
without undertaking the fiege either of Guiſnes or Bou- 
logne,. though Francis had made fo great an effort for that 

urpoſe. 
d In the mean time, the duke of Orleans died at Chateau- Death of the 
Montier, to the great grief of the king his father, who, by Gee, 
his death, ſaw the peace with the emperor very much ſhaken, Nieser 


; gs Ps % Mezerai 
lince it was properly founded upon that prince's life, as wi 


quickly appear. 

The French army being encamped on mount Lambert, 
within cannon ſhot of Boulogne, there were ſkirmiſhes every 
day in the ſpace between the mount and the town. In one A terrible 
of theſe conflicts, the duke d' Aumale, known afterwards by wound cured 
the name of the duke of Guiſe, was wounded with a lance, W. bote 
which entering at the corner of his eye, came out behind Bellai, 
his head. The wound, though deemed mortal by all, was 
however cured by the great ſkill of Ambroſe Parc, the king's 
ſurgeon, who was even forced to draw out with pincers, the 
head of the launce which remained in the wound. The ſcar 
in the duke's face, gained him the ſirname of Balaire [or 
Gaſhed.] 

The ſeaſon was now ſo advanced, that the ſiege of Bou- The French 
logne was not practicable. So Francis was forced to be 3 
contented, with ordering the marſhal de Biez, to ravage d'Oye. 
Terre d'Oye, belonging to the king of England. But the Herbert, 
ſudden rains made the country ſo watery, that the marſhal 
was ſoon obliged to retire with his army. Indeed the in- 
habitants were great ſufferers, becauſe the garriſon of Calais, 
which ſhould have Zr them, was unable to reſiſt fo 


numerous forces, n the other hand, Briſſac, afterwards 


marſhal of France, defeated a body of two thouſand Bog. 
'hele 
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1545. Theſe were all the damages Henry ſuſtained during the 

campaign, from an army of above two hundred thouſand 

men, which had put his enemy to a prodigious expence. In 

all likelihood, this expence, and the ill fucceſs of the cam- 

paign, contributed moſt to the peace which was ſoon after 
concludect. tu 

Francis's | | Beſides that France was exhauſted, Francis had ſtill ano- 

—＋ ther motive to make peace with England. He was appte- 

with Henry, henſiue of being ſoon compelled to renew the war with the 

emperor. By the treaty of Crepi, it was agreed, that the 

duke of Orleans ſhould marry one of the daughters, either 

of the emperor, or of the king of the Romans, and on ac- 

count of the marriage, ſhould have the duchy of Milan, 

or the earldom of Flanders. In conſideration of fo advan- 

tageous à ſettlement for the duke his ſon, Francis had re. 

ſigned above twenty places, which he held in Piedmont or 

ontferrat, and relinquiſhed the intereſts of his brother- in 

law the king of Navarre. So, the hopes of the advantages 

this marriage was to procure, vaniſhing by the death of bis 

ſon, Francis was to find ſome other way to obtain them, or 

Herbert. break a treaty now become uſeleſs. For this reaſon, being 

deſirous to know the emperor's intentions, he ſent admiral 

Annebaut to Antwerp, to offer him to renew the treaty of 

peace upon other conditions, ſince the death of the duke of 

Orleans had rendered thoſe of the treaty of Crepi of no et- 

ſect. But the emperor plainly intimated, that by the death 

of that prince, he believed himſelf freed from his engage- 

ment, when he told the ambaſſador, he would not attack 

the king of France, if he was not firſt attacked. Francis 

eaſily judged by this anſwer, he ſhould infallibly have a war 

with the emperor. This, added to the little progreſs he had 

made during the laſt campaign, made him defirous of a peace 

Tie got the with England. But as he was unwilling to ſue for it, 

protefant he applied to the princes of the Smalcaldick league, who of- 

negotiate to: fered to become mediators. This mediation ſeemed the let: 

bim, precarious, as the proteſtants themſelves were highly con- 

Skidan. cerned to procure a peace between the two kings. They 

ſaw themſelves upon the brink of being attacked by the 

emperor fince he had made peace with F rance, and knew 

moreover, he was negotiating a truce with the Turks. No- 

thing therefore could be more for their advantage, than a 

good underſtanding between France and England, that both 


who ſend King might. be able to protect them. They ſent therefore 


ambaſſadors to France, Chriſtopher de Veninger, John Bruno of Nide- 


Ty 2 pont, and John Sturmius; and to Eng and, Lewis nee 


lard, 


OF ENGLAND. Fe 

and John Sleidan, to perform the office of mediators between 1545. 
the two kings, in the name of the league. Theſe am- 
baſſadors meeting the plenipotentiaries of France and Eng- Sleidan. 
land between Ardres and Guiſnes p, preſently found it was 3 
not eaſy to make peace. Francis inſiſted that Henry ſhould pigicuttes 
reſtore Boulogne, and Scotland be included in the peace. of a peace, 
But Henry abſolutely rejected both theſe articles. Where: 
upon a truce only was negotiated, but with no better ſuc- 
ceſs, becauſe Henry would never agree, that the Scots ſhould and of a 
be compriſed in the treaty. This appears in the ſecret in- truce. 
ſtructions ſent to fir William Paget one of the-Engliſh am- 
baſſadors 4,' and inſerted in the collection of the pablo acts. 
We find alſo in his inſtructions, that fir Wiliam Paget at- Ag. Pub, 
tempted to bribe Bruno, one of the German mediators, with XV. p. 32, 
the offer of a conſiderable penſion, and in all appearance, the *3' 
mediator hearkened to his propoſals. Mean while, to obtain 
the better terms, Henry feigned a deſire to be reconciled with 
the emperor, and even ſent in embaſly to him, the biſhops 
of Wincheſter and Weſtminſter, But this was only to give 
a jealouſy to Francis, | 

Cranmer took the advantage of Gardiner's abſence to ad- Cranmer | 
vance the reformation, which he knew that prelate would procures y 
oppoſe with all his power. Some vacant biſhopricks were, his friends. 
by his means, given to perſons who favoured the reforma- Burnet, 
tion, and he had thereby among the biſhops a much ſtronger Fo+: 
party than ever *, Nay, he found means afterwards to ob- mw 
tain the king's conſent to ſome alterations advantageous to 
religion. But Gardiner, who was then at Bruges with the Gardiner 
emperor, having notice of it, ſent the king word, that the breaks his 
pope and the emperor being joined in à league againſt the . 
proteſtants of Germany, the leaſt innovation in England, 185 
with reſpect to religion, would be apt to induce them to give 
the king of France all the ſatisfaction he could deſire, to 
engage him in their league, in order to act all together a- 
gainſt him. This cauſed Cranmer to find more difficulty 
than he expected. ; ti: 4, 
In Auguſt this 2 Cranmer loſt a good ſupport by the Death of the 


death of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, who had ways Sage. 


* i er 

b In November, Herbert, p. 251. with every change. Heath was tran- 

1 The other Ambaſſadors were, flated from Rocheſter to Worceſter, and 
Cuthbert, biſhop of Durham, and Dr. Henry Holbeach was made biſhop or 
Tregonel. Hall, fol. 260. Rocheſter. Day, a moderate man, up- 

Lee, archbiſhop of Vork dying, on Sampſon's tranſlation to Litchfield 
Nobert Holgate, biſhop of Landaff, was and Coventry, was made biſhop of Chi- 
promoted to that ſee, Kitchen being cheſter, Burnet, tom. I. p. 333. 
made biſhop of Landeft, who turned 


| 5 continued 
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1545. continued in the height of favour :. He was Cranmer's 

LA friend, and would have willingly agreed to a farther refor- 

Hall, mation, But he was too much a' courtier, to attempt di- 

Hollogk rely to oppoſe the king's will. However, as Henry was 

not always in the fame diſpoſition, with regard to religion, 

this lord did the reformed good ſervice, when he ſaw the 
Hing in a favourable ſituation; 

Continua- he: war with Scotland was faintly continued on both 

pen) ſides. Henry's deſign was only to terrify the Scots, and 

Scotland. induce them to execute the treaty concerning their queen's 

Buchanan. marriage. On the other hand, the Scots had no thoughts 

— i of invading England. Nevertheleſs, Francis, who, as was 

en» obſerved; had formed vaſt projects againſt England, ſent 

| | betimes to the regent an ambaſlador, called la Broſſe, to af- 

fure him of his protection, and a powerful aid, which was 

inſtantly to depart. Beſides that a diverſion in Scotland 

could not but be advantageous to him, he was alſo ex- 

cited by the Lorrain princes, who was defirous to ſupport the 

queen their ſiſter. So, cauſing the Seigneur de Lorge, count 

of Mongommeri, to embark with five thouſand men, he 

ordered him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the 

Scots to make a powerful diverſion on the frontiers of Eng- 

land. Mongommeri arriving in Scotland the ſecond of July, 

joined his troops with the Scots, and. both making together 

fifteen toouſand men, advanced towards the Tweed. For 

ſome days ſeveral parties paſſed the river, and did ſome da- 

mage to the Engliſh. But the French general could never 

perſuade the Scots to venture with the whole army beyond 

Hall, the Tweed. On the contrary, upon news that the earl of 


Stow, 


Hollingſh. 


Hertford was advancing at the head of twelve thouſand 
men, they haſtil . and preſently after diſbanded 2s 
uſual. This is all that paſſed in Scotland worth notice during 
the campaign of 1545. FE 

The parlia- The 1 ot England meeting the twenty third of 
ment $ran's November, the convocation continued for two years the 
fabfidy, and ſubſidy given the king for fix ſhillings in the pound, At the 
the lands of ſame; time, the parliameat ſuppreſſed by an act, all the col- 
the coleg**, leges and hoſpitals, and gave their lands to the king. The 


Hebert, motive, or rather pretence of this ſuppreſſion was, the abuſe 


. © He died Auguſt 24, and lies buried XII. of France. He had a ſon by ber, 
in St. George's chapel at Windſor, by who died before him, and two daugh- 
the door of the choir near the place ters. His two other ſons by his laſt wife, 
where Henry VI. is interred, He had died without iſſue, 5 Edward VI. Doug 
four wiyes, His third was Mary daugh- dale s Baron, vol, II. p. 390» 
ter of Henry VII. and widow of Lewis 


of 
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of theſe foundations. The parliament deſigned it alſo to- 1545. 
wards the expence of the king's wars with France and Scott 
land. But this not ſufficing, the commons granted him Burnet. 
moreover a large ſum *, and as they were aſſembled only — 


for that purpoſe; they were diſmiſſed the 24th of Decem- 


ber. Before the ſeſſion ended, the king came to the houſe The king's 
ſpeech to the 


of lords in great folemnity, and made a fine ſpeech, ſaying, 
among other things, that never had prince a greater at- 


fection for his people, or was more beloved than himſelf. Stow. 
He added many ſuch expreſſions, which, though very far 1 


for the moſt part from the truth, were however received by 
the people with loud acclamations u. 


During this year, the German proteſtants began to fee} Affairs of 
the effects of the emperor's late peace with France, and of Sermany. 


the truce he was going to conclude with the Turk. Hitherto 
they had been uſed a little gently. But the emperor coming 
to Worms, where the diet of the empire was held, plainly 
declared to them, he could not any way diſpenſe with their 
ſubmitting to the council, which was to meet at Trent. 
This convinced them, there was in reality a deſign to re- 
duce them by force, and the more, as a certain rumour was 
ſpread of a league between the pope and the emperor, which 
could not but be againſt them. Their ſuſpicions were far- 
ther confirmed by a ſermon preached by a certain Franciſcan 
before the emperor, to whom he repreſented in very ſtrong 
terms that he could not diſcharge the duty of a good emperor, 
unleſs he laboured to the utmoſt of his power to extirpate 
the Lutherans. They knew alſo, the emperor had writ to 
the king of Poland to excite him againſt them. Moreover, 
he ſummoned the archbiſhop of Cologne to appear before 
him within thirty days, becauſe he had embraced the refor- 
mation, and tried to introduce it into his dioceſe. All this 
ſhowed plainly what they were to expect. Nevertheleſs, as 
the emperor had not yet concluded the truce with the Turk, 
and as his affairs were not quite ready, he ordered that a new 
diet ſhould be held at Ratiſbon the following January. But 
the better to amuſe the proteſtants, he decreed that the di- 
vines of both parties ſhould come to Ratiſbon a moath be- 


t Four ſhillings in the pound of lands, appointed by a bill ſigned with the king's 
and two ſhillings and eight pence of hand; and that the ſaid cuſtos ſhall ap- 
goods to be paid in two years. Hall, point the clerk of the peace, 2, That 
fol. 260. no higher intereſt, than ten pounds per 
ha The moſt remarkable acts made in cent. for a year, ſhall be paid. 3. An 
this parliament were theſe: 1. That the act for the payment of tithes uz London, 
*uſtos rotulorum in each county thall be See Statut. 37 Hen. VIII. | 
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fore the diet, and hold a free conference that ſomething 
might be afterwards ſettled in matters of religion. The 
Roman catholicks did not like the conference, and the pro- 
teſtants were {till leſs pleaſed with it, becauſe they foreſaw 
that the ſtiffneſs of the divines of both ſides, on the points 
which would be the ſubjects of their conference, would give 
the emperor and the diet a pretence to refer the deciſion to the 
council of Trent. *The diet breaking up the 18th of Ay. 
guſt, the emperor returned to the Low Countries. Some 
time after, he received advice that the truce with the Turks 
was concluded. He then faw himſelf at full liberty to make 
war upon the proteftants, and under that pretence to ſet a- 
bout the execution of his project to become maiter of the 
empire. 

It was properly at the inſtance of the proteſtants only, that 
the council was to meet : but it was very far from being ſuch 
a council as they had required. They expected it to be held 
in Germany in an unſuſpected place, and it was convened 
at Trent, a city belonging to the king of the Romans, 
whom they juſtly conſidered as their enemy. Their deſign 
was to combat the papal authority, and it was the pope 
who was to prefide by his legates. They intended to ſhow 
that the Romiſh clergy had corrupted 3 both in doc- 
trine and diſcipline, and it was the Romiſh clergy who were 
to aſſiſt as judges. Nay, it was uncertain whether they 
ſhould be allowed to produce their reaſons. Mean while, 
it was pretended, that out of great condeſcenſion, a council 
was called for their ſakes, and at their ſollicitation. It is 
therefore no wonder, they ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to ſuch 2 
council, which they as much feared, as they defired one free 
and impartial. So the emperor and the proteſtants acted di- 
rectly contrary to their firſt proceedings. The proteſtants 
rejected a council, after deſiring it with great carneſtneſ(s, 
and the emperor, after amuſing them many years on that 
account, preſſed with all his power the meeting of the coun- 
cil of Trent, the authority whereof he intended to make uſc 
of to oppreſs them. The pope would have been glad to 
have had no council at all, but finding he was too far engage! 
with the emperor to recede, had fixed the opening to the 
15th of March. After that, he put it off, becauſe on that 
day there were too few biſhops at Trent. But he had a 
much ſtronger reaſon. He was very glad to wait the event 
of the diet of Worms, in hopes that vigorous reſolutions 
would be taken there againft the proteſtants, which would 
engage both parties in an open war, and furniſh him with 3 
pretence, 
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pretence, either to delay the opening of the council, or to 1545. 
remove it to ſome town in Italy. But the emperor, who wy. 
had now formed his plan of making uſe of the council's ; 
authority to proceed againſt the proteſtants, cauſed the pope 

at laſt to order it to be opened-at Trent the 13th of De- | 
cember. That day the legates (meeting in the cathedral) Opening of 
declared, the council was aſſembled for three cauſes, to de- 3 
ſtroy hereſy, to reform diſcipline, and to ſettle a laſting peace F. Pig! 
between Chriſtian princes. This firſt ſeſſion was properly Vargas, 
held only for the opening of the council. There were ſo few Herbert. 
prelates at "Trent, that it would have been ridiculous for fo 

ſmall a number of perſons to pretend to make decrces upon 

the articles for which the council was called. 

The proteſtants ſecing a council opened quite different 1546, 
from what they had required, eaſily perceived no good was 
to be expected from it. They had the more reaſon to fear it, 
as the kings of France and England being at war with each 
other, there was no hopes of aſſiſtance from them. Mean 
while, though the German mediators had not ſucceeded in 
their negotiation, the peace between France and England 
was not more remote. The reaſon was, both kings were R-nry and 
equally concerned to end a war, which only did them da- Fd with 


for a beace. 


mage, without a poſſibility for either to expect any conſide- Ag. Pub. 
rable advantage. The war continued however during the XV. 5. 20, 
winter of the year 1546. The earl of Surrey, fon of the 5. 
duke of Norfolk, who commanded at Boulogne, having in- 5578. 
telligence that the French were conducting a convoy to the Haber:, 
fort of Outreau, ſallied out “ with part of the garriion to in- 

tercept it. But he ſucceeded ſo ill, that inſtead of taking 

the convoy, he was himſelf defeated and forced to retreat in 

great diſorder. This news extremely troubled the king, who 

was not wont to receive the like. Whether he thought it 

owing to the earl's imprudence, or ſuſpected him of ſome 

hidden deſign, he recalled hin immediately, and ſent the 

lord Gray to command in his room. A few days after, he Hell, 
ordered the earl of Hertford to depart with about ten thou- dert. 
land men, for fear the French ſhould ſeize ſome poſt, and 

cut off the communication between Boulogne and Calais. 

And indeed that was their deſign, But the earl of Hertford, 
preventing them by two days only, poſted himſcif at Am- 

© bleville, where he ran up two forts which ſecured the com- 

E munication, The French having miſled their aim, encamp- 


January 7. fir Thomas Poynings, with ſeveral others, were ſlain, Stow, 
9. $91, 
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1546. ed on mount Lambert; and as the two armies were not far 
from each other, there were ſkirmiſhes every day, but which 
decided nothing. It was equally the intereſt of both kings to 
run no hazard for fear of breaking off the negotiation of the 

peace, which was treating between Ardres and Guiſnes. 
Reaſons of Francis wiſhed for a peace, becauſe his Exchequer was 
* 3 drained by his great and continual expence, from the begin- 
pee” ning of his reign, and particularly by the naval armament ot 
the former campaign. Beſides, as he was entering into + 
war with the emperor, he wanted ſuch a friend as the king 
of England. In fine, he perceived that after his fruitle; 
efforts to retake Boulogne, it would be very difficult to rc- 
cover that place by force. Henry was no leſs deſirous of 
Burnet, ace for ſeveral reaſons. He was grown ſo fat and corpu- 
. that it was a trouble for him to move. Nay, he had 
occaſion for an engine with pullies to lift him up and down 
ſtairs. This made him extremely uneaſy, and gave him a 
diſtaſte for buſineſs, ſo that he attended to affairs with ſome 
reluctance, In the next place he had no farther thoughts of 
making conqueſts in Picardy. His ſole aim was to procure 
what was due to him before Boulogne ſhould be reſtored, 
which was of little uſe to him, ſince Calais could ſerve all 
his purpoſes. But he had ſtill a more urgent motive to re- 
new his old friendſhip with Francis. He ſaw the emperor 
with the pope's aſſiſtance upon the point of making war on 
the proteſtants, and much queſtioned their ability to with- 
ſtand him. In this belief, he was afraid the emperor, after 
ſubduing Germany, would turn his arms againſt England, 
with all the forces of the empire, Spain, Italy, and the 
Low Countries, Hs could uſe the pretence of executing the 
pope's ſentence, and even cauſe a like ſentence to be pail:d 
by the council of Trent. It was therefore not at all advan- 
tageous to Henry to be in war with France. It was rather 
his intereſt to have Francis's friendſhip, as it was allo very 
advantageous to Francis to be ſecure of Henry's aſſiſtance, in 

caſe the emperor turned his arms againſt France. 

Difficulties The obſtacles to the concluſion of the peace conſiſted in 
of the peace. Henry's demand of what was due to him, and in Francis's 
want of money to content him. Beſides, Francis iniſtes 
upon Boulogne and upon Scotland's being included in the 
treaty, Theſe difficulties would have been ſufficient to bin- 
der the concluſion of the peace, if more urgent motives had 
not induced the two kings to ſeek expedients to furmount 
them. Henry conſented at laſt to the article concerning 


Scotland, and as to the reſt, a way was found to mY 
oth, 
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both. Henry was to keep 1 e till he was paid, and 1546: 
* Francis promiſed to diſcharge the debt in eight years. Ever. 


thing being thus ſettled, the peace was fizned the 7th of 
June *. The treaty ran : 


That the king of France ſhall pay regularly the penſion, Treaty of 
due by the treaty of Moore of the 3oth of Auguſt 1525, 1 
confirmed by ſeveral ſubſequent treaties. As alſo the penſion p;,... ng 
of ſalt contained in a treaty of the 25th of April 1527, va- England. 
lued afterwards at ten thouſand crowns, a year. But as — ud. 
Henry pretends the ſaid penſion given in leu of the alt is __ Ha 
to be perpetual, and as Francis maintains, on the contrary, Hall. 
that it is to ceaſe at Henry's death, it is agreed that the diſ- Stow. 
pute ſhall be amicably decided by umpires ; and if the pen- . 
fion ſhall be found to be perpetual, Francis ſhall pay it to 
Henry and his ſucceſſors for ever, 
Moreover Francis ſhall pay to the king of England, on 
the feaſt of St. Michael 1554, or within a fortnight after, the 
ſum of two millions of crowns de ſoleil, as well for the ar- 

rears of the penſion of the ten thouſand crowns, as for 
Henry's expence in the ſiege of Boulogne, undertaken ſolely 
to procure his money, and in keeping and maintaining that 

lace. | 
f As to the article of the five hundred thouſand crowns, 
which Henry preſented to Francis on condition he punctually 
dbſerved the treaties, as the two kings differ in point of tact, 

it is agreed, the diſpute ſhall be decided by commiſſioners 
appointed on both ſides within ſuch a time, or by four im- 

55 lawyers, in caſe the commiſſioners end not the 

air, | 

lt is further agreed, that the king of England ſhall keep 
Boulogne with its territories, the limits whereof are ſettled 

by the treaty, till he receive whatever is due to him. 

That when all the ſums ſhall be paid, Boulogne ſhall be 
teſtored to the king of France, and nothing that is faſtened 

to the ground ſhall be impaired or carried away. 

That from the date hereof to the ſurrender of Boulogne, 

neither of the two princes ſhall raiſe any fort or new fortifi- 


cation within the territory of Boulogne, but thoſe already 
begun may be finiſhed, | 


1 The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were, the king's ſecretary, and Dr. Wotton 


John Dudley viſcount Liſle baron Mal- dean of Canterbury and York, Ry- 
I and Sommerey, fir William Paget mer's Fd, tem. XV, p. g 1 
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I 546. The emperor was included by both parties in the peace, 
Wy—— As for Scotland, Henry agreed, it ſhould be included, 9 
condition the Scots gave him no freſh cauſe to make wy 

upon them; and in caſe they did, they were to be deeme4 

included no otherwiſe than according to the treaty of the 50 


of April 1515. 


Henry's ad- Henry could hardly expect greater advantages than thoſe 
vantages in he received from this peace, which ſee ned to ſecure him not 
* only the payment of what was due to him, but alſo th: 
yearly and perpetual penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, 
But the moſt ſolemn treaties are not always ſufficient ſecurity 
for the performance of what ſovereigns promiſe. It will ay. 
pear in the following reigns, that Francis's ſueceſſor ng 
only broke the treaty with reſpect to Boulogne, and the ſun; 
tor which his father was bound, but that even the pen 
was never charged in the treaties he made with England, 
The peace The peace was very ſolemnly proclaimed at London the 
ren 13th of June with a general proceſſion, wherein were carr. 
H ed all the richeſt ſilver croſſes, and the fineſt copes worn, fu 
the greater pomp. But this was the laſt time theſe thing; 


Stow, 


Henry calls appeared in publick. Shortly after, Henry called them in 


elende together with the church plate into his treaſury and wart 
plate. robe, without giving any other reaſon than his will and 
Stow, pleaſure, | Dis | 

Charges of It is ſaid, the late war with France coſt Henry five hur- 


- * war. dred eiglity ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and eighteen pound 
* * ſterling, and the charges of keeping Boulogne eight yezr 
amounted to ſeven hundred fifty five thouſand eight hundres 
thirty three pounds. So large a ſum which was not to be 
repaid under eight years, had conſumed whatever had bez! 
granted by the parliament, and received from the chapels 
colleges, and hoſpitals. So, he was forced in the beginn; 
of the year to lay a tax upon his ſubjects under the name a 
AR. Pub. benevolence Y, as appears in the collection of the public 
XV. pP. 84. acts. 
— The peace reſtored between the two kings, the good ur 
ſtands god- derſtanding which had been interrupted ſome years, rather “ 
father to the the artifices of the emperor and his party in England, that 
cauphin's for any juſt cauſe. Catherine de Medici, dauphineß « 


daughter, N ; E , 7 
Hollingh, France, being at this time delivered of a princeſs, and Hens 


This benevolence amounted to ſe- ty three pounds, Strype's Mem, ben. 


deft in! 


venty thouſand ſeven hundred and twen - I. p. 390. 
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deſiring to ſtand godfather , he called her Elizabeth. Pre- 1546. 
ſently after, the two kings ſent ambaſſadors to each other to. 
receive the oaths concerning the peace, and choſe for theſe Embaſſy 
embaſſies their two high admirals . It is ſaid, that whilſt 1 
admiral Annebaut was at London, he began a negoriation Stow. 
about religion, and that the two kings intended to aboliſh Prefect of 
the maſs in their dominions v. As for Henry, very likely, if 32 
he had lived, he would have advanced the reformation : nay, Burnet. 
it is certain, that on account of this negotiation, he ordered J. I. p. 340. 
Cranmer to ſet down in writing how ſuch a change might Hexer. 
be effected, and to ſtrengthen all with arguments and paſ- 
ſages from the ſcriptures, But this project ſoon vaniſhed in- Francis“ 
to ſmoke. Probably, Francis had entered into the negotia- de. 
tion only becauſe he deſired to be in ſtrict union with Henry, 
and knew by experience that the bare propoſal of conforming 
himſelf to his ſentiments in point of religion, was a molt 
effectual way to ſucceed, But it is not likely he really in- 
tended to admit of any reformation in his kingdom. And 
indeed, at this very time he was kindling the flames of per- 
ſecution all over e againſt the reformed, of whom four- 
teen this year were burnt at Meaux, and many others at 
Paris, and in other places, not to mention the maſſacre of 
Cabrieres and Merindol, for which none were puniſhed. 
The carunals of Lorrain and Tournon his chief miniſters 
were too much incenſed againſt the proteſtants, for any man 
to believe, that ſo long as they were in favour, the king 
ever ſeriouſly thought of aboliſhing the maſs in France, 

Before the peace between England and France was figned, Theemperor 


. O . - * 
the proteſtant princes of Germany ſceing themſelves going Prepares © 
to be attacked by the emperor, who had at laſt taken off ,,tetants, 
the maſk ſince his peace with France and truce with the Sleidan, 


Turks, ſent to Henry prince Philip, brother © to the elector 


palatine, to deſire aſſiſtance. It appears in the king's letter Negotiations 


to this prince, extant in the collection of the publick acts, a ad gr 
- k nt t 
that Henry had ſent to defire him to come, and the lord eu 


*14 0 0 - - a II. nrv, 
Herbert affures, that Philip aimed at marrying the princeſs a @, pus, 
Mary. However, the king anſwered his demand of aid by XV. p. 88. 


even propoſitions, containing the terms on which he was Herbert, 


2 Sir Thomas Cheiny, treaſurer of The French ambaſſador landed at 
the houſho1d, and warden of the cinque Greenwich, Auguſt 19. Hall, fol 262. 
ports, ſtood, as king Hemy's proxy. d The maſs was changed into a com- 
Holiingfh. p. 97 3. munion, and Cranmer was ordered to 

2 The Engliſh admiral, John lord draw a form of it, For. Burnet, 
Iſle, was accompanied by Cuthbert bi- tom. I. p. 340. 
ſhop of Durham, and ſeveral other lords, c Lord Herbert ſays, nephew. 


M m 3 willing 
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1546. willing to enter into a defenſive league with the proteſtants 
hut as his propoſitions tended only to render him head and 
ſole director of the league, they did not think proper to put 
themſelves blindly into his hands. They only told him, if 
he would depoſit ſomewhere in Germany a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns to ſerve for the defence of the league, they 
would prefer his alliance to that of Francis. But finding 
they offered no advantage for himſelf, he had no ſuch zeal 
for the Augſburg confeſſion (from which he was yet very 
remote) as to engage in its protection without reaping any 
benefit. The truth is, the proteſtants were perſuaded, he 
had no deſire to be really united with them, but intended 
only to encourage them for fear they ſhould ſubmit to the 
emperor, as alſo to hinder them from putting themſelves 
under the French king's protection, with whom he had not 
yet made peace. For the ſame reaſon it was, that under co- 
lour of continuing the negotiation, he kept the count pala- 
tine at his court, till he ſaw the peace with Francc was near 

a concluſion, IT | 
League be It was now ſome time ſince the pope and emperor had 
W er = formed the project of a league againſt the proteſtants of 
4 — Germany. They had agreed upon all the articles, but the 
againſt the emperor had thought proper to defer the ſigning, that he 
proteſtants, might ſay he did it merely in his own defence. At laſt, a. 
dleidan. bout the middle of June he ſent the cardinal of Trent to 
Rome, where the league was ſigned the 26th of the ſame 
month. The pope promiſed to find for fix months twelve 
thouſand foot, five hundred horſe, and two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, for the war in Germany, Moreover, he gave 
the emperor a moiety of one year's revenue of the benches 
in Spain, with power to alienate a hundred thouſand crowns- 
worth of church lands. This was a demonſtration that it 
was a religious war, though the emperor affected to publiſh 

the contrary, | 
'TheGerman The emperor having notice that the pope's troops were 
War, beginning to march ; that the count de Bure had forwarded 
his levies in the Low Countries,and duke Maurice of Saxony, 
whom he had engaged in his party, was ready to act when 
there ſhould be occaſion, aſſenibled his army about Ratiſbon. 
His deſign was to meet the pope's troops, who were croſſing 
Tirol under the conduct of Octaviano Farneſe. At the ſame 
time to hinder this junction, the elector of Saxony and the 
landgrave of Heſſe marched the ſame way with an army of 
forty thouſand men. Without entering into the particulars 
of this firſt campaign, I ſhall only ſay in general, that the 
. 0 : 177 proteſtants, 
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proteſtants, though ſuperior in number, could not hinder 1546. 
the junction of the Italian troops nor of thoſe of the 
Low Countries with the emperor. The different tempers of 

the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe did not 

a little contribute towards their taking wrong meaſures. In 

ſhort, the campaign laſting till November, without either of 

the two armies deſiring to engage, the elector of Saxony re- 

ceived the ill news that the king of the Romans and duke 
Maurice were deſtroying his country with fire and ſword. 

This obliging him to march with part of the army to the re- 

lief of his ſubjects, the landgrave, grown too weak by this 
ſeparation, choſe likewiſe to retire into his dominions. Thus 

the emperor meeting with no more oppoſition, took Franc- 

fort, Ulm, and ſeveral other towns belonging to the league, 

which furniſhed him with the money he wanted for the 
maintenance of his army. 

Whilſt the war was carrying on in Germany, the council Continua- 
languiſhed at Trent and proceeded very flowly. Beſides that - _ 
the members were very few, they were wholly dependent Ten. 
on the legates, who durſt not themſelves undeitake any F. Paul. 
thing without orders from Rome. But it was the pope's Herbert. 
intereſt to prolong matters, becauſe he hoped, time would 
procure him at laſt ſome occaſion to diſſolve the council or 
remove it to Italy, Thus the council was but an empty 
name, made uſe of by the pope and the emperor for their 
own private views and to caſt a miſt before the eyes of the 
publick. | 

Religion began alſo to cauſe troubles in Scotland, or at Perſecution 
leaſt to produce the ſeeds thereof, by the deſpair to which in Scotland. 
thoſe that embraced the reformation were driven, Since car- — 
dinal Beaton and the earl of Arran had enjoyed the peace 
procured them by the king of France, they thought only of 
being revenged on their enemies. Religion furniſhed them 
with a pretence, becauſe the oppoſite faction almoſt wholly 
conſiſted of the reformed. In the courſe of this year 1540, 
they put to death ſeveral perſons for religion at Perth, St. 
Andrews, and other places 4. The regent ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſo led by the cardinal, that he gloried in delivering to 
the flames thoſe whom he had formerly contidered as his 
brethren, Among thoſe who were ſacrificed to the furious 


Some of the Scottiſh priefts were fo Martin Luther, and therefore they de- 
ignorant, that they maintained, the ſued only the old. Buchanan, I, I 5» 
New Teſtament was lately written by 
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paſſion of the cardinal, a miniſter , who ſuffered martyrdom 
at St. Andrews, was particularly remarkable. This man 
being condemned to the fire, the regent at the inſtance of one 
of his friends would have faved his life, and to that end ſent 
a note to the cardinal, deſiring him to ſuſpend the execution. 
But the barbarous prelate, without regarding the regent's re- 
queit, not only cauſed the ſentence to be executed, but would 
alſo feed his eyes with the ſad ſpectacle, fitting in ſtate in a 
great window of his caſtle, It is ſaid, that, before he was 
delivered to the flames, the miniſter told the executioner, 
„That within few days the prelate who beheld him wich 
© {uch pride from yonder high place, ſhould lie in the ſame 
& as 1gnomintouſly as now he was ſeen proudly to reſt him- 
« ſelf.” This prediction proved but too true for the car- 
dinal. Preſently after he was murdered in his own palace, 
and his body thrown into the ſtreet, out of the very win- 
dow from whence he looked on, while the miniſter was 
burning. | 

As for England, religion was ſtill upon the ſame foot, as 
the king had been pleaſed to eſtabliſh it. The reformation 
had made ſome progreſs, but was far from being brought to 
perfection, and yet the reformed could not forbear hoping, 
the king himſelf would carry it much farther. In this belief, 
they thought it prudent not to provoke him, and that they 
effectually conſulted the welfare of their religion by remain- 
ing in ſilence and waiting for better times. This is the true 
reaſon why there were fewer perſons that ſuffered for religi- 
on in England than in France. It is not to be queſtioned 
that if there had not been hopes of a farther reformation, 
many people would have openly declared the opinions which 


theſe hopes induced them to conceal. For a like reaſon, 


thoſe who retained all the tenets of the old religion durlt not 


directly oppoſe the king, for fear their oppoſition fhould carry 
$ 


Henry is 
much trou- 
bled with a 
ſore leg and 
his coryu - 
ency. 


him beyond the bounds he ſeemed to have preſcribed to him- 
ſelf. From hence ſprung a blind and univerſal compliance 
with the king's will, and the exceſſive power he had acquired 
over all his ſubjects, of which he made a very ill uſe. He 
had been troubled for ſome time with an old ſore in his leg, 
which was grown very painful. This, added to his great 
corpulency, which rendered him almott unable to ſtir, made 


e The author means Mr. George Scotland in 1844. See the ſtory ot 
Wiſhart, deſcended of a noble family, his death in Burnet, vol. I. p. 33 
who finiſhed his Studies in the univer= and Buchanan, |, 15. 
gy of Cambridge, and returned to þ 
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him ſo froward and untractable, that none approached him 1546. 
without trembling. He had been always ſtern and ſevere, Cm 
but was incomparably more ſo towards the end of his days He grows 
than in the beginning. Flattery had ſo corrupted his judg- ther. 
ment and ſenſe, that he deemed it an unpardonable crime to p. 263. 
contradict his opinions, though he changed them himſelf ve- 

ry frequently. I have obſerved that he treated with admiral 
Annebaut of aboliſhing the maſs and changing it into a com- 

munion, after the manner of the proteſtants. And yet, Shaxton is 
ſhortly after, Shaxton, who had reſigned the biſhoprick of accuſed of 
Saliſbury and been long a priſoner for refuſing to conform 2 as bes 
to the ſix articles, being accuſed afreſh of denying the real Bare, e 
preſence in the ſacrament f, the king was pleaſed to have He is con- 
him tried according to the rigour of the law, and he was Ae oy 
condemned to be burnt, But this man, who had endured pg 
the hardſhips of a long impriſonment, could not behold 

with the ſame firmneſs the puniſhment prepared for him. 

The king having ſent the biſhops of London and Worceſ- He abjures 
ter to perſuade him to recant, he was prevailed upon and — 228 
abjuring his pretended hereſy, the king granted him his Burnet. 
pardon. He became afterwards a cruel perſecutor of the re- T. I. p. 340. 
formed. : 

This example was not capable of moving Anne Aſkew, AnneAſkew 
who was accuſed of the ſame crime and rizorouſly proſecuted, 3 
though ſhe had good friends at court, where fhe was well Burnet. 
known 8. She firmly perſiſted, notwithſtanding all the pro- Strype, 
miſes to ſave her life in caſe ſhe would recant ®, Some court 
ladies, touched with compaſſion for her, having ſent her 
ſome money when in priſon for her ſubſiſtence, were the oc- 
caſion of her being more cruelly tormented i. Chancellor 


Wriotheſly, great enemy to the call of Hertford, hoping 


f His words were, That Chiiſt's na- 
tural body was not in the ſacrament, 
but that it was a fign and memorial of 
his body that was crucified. Burnet, 
tom, I. p. 340. 

8 She was nobly deſcended (being 
ſiſter of fir Francis Aſcue, or Aſcough, 
of Lincolnſhire) and educated beyond 
what was uſual in that age to thoſe cf 
her ſex, But ſhe was unfortunately 
married to one Kyme, who being a 
violent papiſt, drove her out of his 
houſe, when he found the favuured 
the reformation. Burnet, tom. 1. p- 
341. 

h Upon her examination, being aſk- 
4 by the lord mayor of London, we- 


4 


ther the priefls cannot make the body 
of Chriſt ? the wittily replied, I have 
real that Cod made man, but that 
man can make God, I never yet read, 
Strype's Mem. tom. I. p. 387. 

i Being aſked what favour or encou - 
razement the had ſiom any in the 
court, ſhe would confeſs nothing, but 
tnat one in livery had brought her 
ſome money, which he faid came from 
two ladies in the court. This made 
the chanceilcr put her to the 1ack, 
She had been oft at court, and was 
much tavuured by many great ladies 
theie ; and it was beheved the queen 
had ſhowed kindneſs to her, Burnet, 
.. 

t 
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1546. to draw ſomething out of the priſoner againſt that lord or his 
LH counteſs, cauſed her to be racked. Nay, it is ſaid, he would 
For, be preſent himſelf, and obſerving the executioner was moved 
6170 with pity to the priſoner, threw off his gown and taking up- 

on him the honourable office drew the rack fo ſeverely, that 
he almoſt tore her aſunder. But this is a fact that ſcarce 
ſeems credible. However, the woman's bones being put out 
of joint, ſhe was carried in a chair to the place of execution 
Hall. and burnt with four men condemned for the ſame crime *, 
Now. But to add to their ſufferings, they were made to hear a fer- 
mon preached by Shaxton their falſe brother, who upbraided 
them with obſtinacy in very ſevere and abufive terms. All 
this was not capable of ſhaking their conſtancy, which en- 
dured to their laſt breath. 
Deſign: a= The enemies of the reformation ſeeing the king incenſed 
— Cran- againſt the ſacramentarians, thought it a favourable oppor- 

er and the . 
queen. tunity to ruin the queen and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Burnet, whom they conſidered as the grand protectors of the reform- 
ern ed. Among the ſupporters of the old religion, the chief 

: were, chancellor Wriotheſly, the duke of Norfolk, the ear] 

of Surrey his ſon, Bonner biſhop of London, Gardiner bi— 
ſhop. of Wincheſter; and theſe had doubtleſs, among the 
courtiers and the king's ſervants, creatures who failed not to 
be ſerviceable on occaſion. But whatever project they form- 
ed, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was ſtill in their way, who 
having great influence over the king, commonly broke their 
meaſures. So to be entirely freed from this formidable ad- 
verſary, they reſolved to complain of him openly to the king 
and accuſe him of being the head and protector of the ſacra- 
mentarians, and of all in general who rejected the fix arti- 
Cranmer is cles. This reſolution was executed. The perſon who took 
N ae upon him to ſpeak to the king told him, there were evident 
Burnet. Proofs ready of what was alledged againſt Cranmer, and it 
he was ſent to the Tower, ſo many witneſſes would apprai 
againſt him that the king would himſelf be ſurprized. Henty 
was not ignorant that Cranmer was againſt the ſix articles 
in his mind, fince he had himſelf frankly owned it. But he 
really loved him, and therefore would not expoſe him to a 
trial which muſt have been fatal to him. Beſides, he took 
it very ill that ſuch pains were taken to deſtroy a man, for 
whom he had ſo often and ſo openly declared. However, 


k John Laſcelles a gentleman, (prob- Belenian two prieſts, and John Adlam 
bly the ſame that accuſed Catherine a taylor. Hall, fol, 263. Strype, tom. 
Howard) Nicholas Otterden and —— I. p. 388. 


reſolying 


| 
| 
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been reſolyed, deſired to know how he meant to anſwer for 
himſelf. Cranmer thanked the king and prayed him, that 
ſince he was to be queſtioned for his religious opinions, judges 
might be aſſigned him who underſtood thoſe matters, he 
king replied, he went the wrong way to fave his life, for 
moſt certainly his enemies had witnefles ready to convitt him 
in ſuch manner, that the judges would be forced to condemn 
him ; and therefore ſince he took fo little care of himſelf, 
he would look to it. So he ordered him to defire the council 
to uſe him as a privy counſellor, and as they would expect 
to be uſed in the like caſe, that is, that his accuſers might 
be brought face to face before he was ſent to the Tower ; 
and if his requeſt was not granted, he was to appeal to the 
king. At the ſame time he pulled off his ring, and giving it 
to him, ſaid, if his appeal was rejected, he ſhould ſhow the 
council that token of his protection. Next morning Cran- 
mer coming to the council door, was ſo long kept waiting 
in the lobby, that the king hearing of this diſreſpect, ſent 
word, that he ſhould be preſently brought in *. It happened 
as the king foreſaw, ſo that Cranmer was forced at laſt to 
produce the king's ring, which terribly mortified his enemies. 


Then they all roſe up and went and informed the king of The king 


what had paſſed, who told them, he thought he had a wiſer ware des 


council than now he found they were, and laying his hand 
on his breaſt, ſwore, that he took the archbiſhop to be the 
moſt faithful ſubjeQ he had. The duke of Norfolk wil- 
ling to excuſe the council, ſaid, They meant the archbiſhop 
no harm, but only to vindicate his innocence by ſuch a trial 
as would have freed him from al! aſperſions. But the king 
looking ſternly at him anſwered, He would not ſuffer men 
e who were ſo dear to him, to be thus handled with impu- 
„ nity. He knew the factions chat were among them, and 
„their malice to one another, which he would either extin- 
* guiſh or very ſpcedily puniſh.” Then he commanded 
them all to be recone led to the archbiſhop, They immedi- 
ately obeyed, though it vas but in outward appearance. But 


I Dr, Buts the king's phy n, who and ſervants, Whereupon the king 
loved Cranmer, went and toll the ting ſent to the board to have him brought 
What a ſtrange thing he had ſeen: in immediately, Burnet, tom, I. p. 

e primate of all England waiting at 343. 
the council door among the footmen . 


| for 
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reſolving to ſee how far the malice of his enemies would go; 1546. 
he conſented that he ſhould be the next day called before the Cu 
council and ſent to the Tower, if they ſaw cauſe. But in the The king 


2 * p O ; ; gives him a 
night the king ſent for Cranmer, and telling him what had 83838 
of his af - 


feion, 


enemies. 
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for Cranmer, he heartily forgave them, as he plainly ſhowed 
afterwards, 

It ſeems, ſo great a mortification ſhould have made theſe 
men more cautious. But their extreme deſire to ſucceed in 
their plots would not ſuffer them to deſiſt with regard to the 
queen, They perceived, if the king had oppoſed their ac- 
cuſation of Cranmer, it was not to hinder the execution of 
the law of the ſix articles, but from a pure motive of affecti- 
on for that prelate. That therefore their proceedings could 
not have diſpleaſed him as to the thing, but only in reſpect 
of the perſon. This made them think they ſhould find it 
eaſier to deſtroy the queen, becauſe the king would never 
willingly ſuffer that his own wife ſhould differ from him in 
matters of religion. Catherine Parr, who was then on the 
throne, had gained the king's affection by her extraordinary 
care of him, and by giving him daily freſh marks of her 
gratitude, She was a reformer in her heart, and even ſome- 
times took the liberty to have ſermons preached in her privy 
chamber before ſome of her ladies. It came to the king”. 
ears, but he took no notice of it, Nay, he ſuffered her ta 
difpute with him upon religion, imagining ſhe did it only {or 
inſtruction. But at laſt theſe diſputes having been carricd 
too far, he expreſſed his diſpleaſure at them, and even began 
to look more coldly upon the queen than formerly. I Bis 
made her enemies think it a fair opportunity to work her 
ruin, whilſt, ignorant of their deſigns, ſhe was ſeeking occa- 
ſions to inſpire the king with favourable thoughts of the re- 
formation, | 

The king firſt vented to Gardiner his diſpleaſure with the 
queen. He could not pitch upon a more partial man. Gar- 
diner failed not to cheriſh the king's reſentment by aggra- 
vating the queen's obſtinacy, and her pains to inſtill her no- 
tions into the ladies who ferved her. The chancellor, who 
was alſo let into the ſecret, confirmed what Gardiner had 
ſaid and hinted to the king, that the queen had encouraged 
Anne Aſkew in her obſtinacy, and even inſinuated that ſhe 
was plotting againſt the ſtate. In ſhort, they went ſo far 
that articles were drawn againſt her and ſigned by the king. 


The chancellor putting up the paper careleſly in his pocket, 


it dropt from him and the perſon that found it carried it to 
the queen, who ſeeing the king's hand to ſuch a paper con- 
cluded herſelf Joſt. However, being adviſed by one of her 
friends to go to the king and try to appeaſe him, ſhe came 
into his room with a ſettled countenance, as if ſhe knew 
nothing of what had paſſed. The king received 1 us" 
cindiy 
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kindly and began to talk of religion. She anſwered, theſe 1546. 
things were above her, and ſhe ought to learn of him, what Cn. 
ſhe was to believe. Not fo, by St. Mary (ſaid the king,) Herbert. 

« you are become a doctor, and able to inſtruct us.” f a 
queen feigning to be ſurprized at his manner of ſpeaking to 
her, anſwered very mildly, “ She ſaw with grief he was of- 

« fended at the freedom ſhe had ſometimes taken to diſpute 

« with him in matters of religion, but ſhe had done it in- 

« nocently, with the fole view of diverting him, knowing 

« what pleaſure he took in talking of thoſe things, which 

« none underſtood better than himſelf ; her chief aim had 

ec been, not only to make him forget his pain by ſuch ſort 

« of diſcourſes, but alſo to receive inſtruction herſelf, and 

& indeed ſhe had profited much; and if ſhe had ſtarted ob- 

« jections, it was only to give him occaſion to clear the 

« difficulties, which were above a woman's underſtanding.” 

And is it even fo, ſaid the king, then we are friends again. 

So he embraced her with great affection, and ſent her awa 

with very tender aſſurances of his conſtant love to her ®, On Burnet, 
the morrow, which was the day appointed for carrying the 

queen to the Tower, the king going to take the air in the 

rden ſent for her, and preſently after came in the chancel- 

lor with forty of the guard. But the king ſtept aſide to him, 

and after a little diſcourſe was heard to call him in an angry 

tone, knave, fool, and beaſt. Then he came again to the 

queen, who ſeeing him in a paſhon with the chancellor en- 
deavoured to appeaſe him. But the king told her, ſhe had 

no reaſon to plead for him. | 

Theſe two attempts againſt the archbiſhop and the queen The king | 

not only proved unſucceſsful but alſo very prejudicial to the mage | 
enemies of the reformation. From thence forward the king ara pg” Q 
could not endure them, being ſatisfied their chief aim was to the reforma- 1 


overthrow whatever he had eſtabliſhed, Gardiner was turn- tion. | 


ed out of favour immediately, and the king would not ſuffer gm... 
him to be preſent in the council ®, | diſęr ace. 


m Whether the king had really de- fell into the king's difpleaſure, yet 
figned her ruin or not, is differently whether on this occaſion, or that he 
repreſented by the writers who lived was a ſpecial friend to the duke of Nor- 
next that time, Some, ſays the lord folk, (who was now alſo in diſgrace} 
Herbert, believe it was not ſo much or any other cauſe, is not there deter- 
the king's intention to uſe the rigour mined, However, the king excluded 
of the law, as to deter her from read- him out of the number of thoſe whom 
ing forbidden books, p. 263. he appointed his executors, and coun- 

a Lord Herbert ſays, though it ap- ſellors to his fon Edward VI. Herbert, 
pears by Gardiner's ſubmiſſion, extant p. 263. | 
in our records, that not long after he 


But 
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1546. But a greater ſtorm fell on the duke of Norfolk and his 
L— ſon the carl of Surrey. Henry almoſt choaked with fat and 
The king perceiving his leg viſibly to grow worſe, plainly faw he had 
e not long to live. In this belief, he conſidered the duke of 
Norfolk and Norfolk and the earl of Surrey as two lords who could greatly 
the earl of embroil the prince his ſon during his minority. The duke of 
Jy o Norfolk was the head of the favourers of the pope and the 
Herbert, Old religion, though like a good courtier he had outwardly 
Stow, complied with all the king's innovations. Henry was con- 
rar i tented with this external compliance, though he knew he was 
euer attached to the pope, whole party was ſtill very pow- 
erful in England, and that his ſon the earl of Surrey was in 
the ſame ſentiments. This ſufficed to inſpire him with a juſt 
fear, that after his death theſe two lords, aſſiſted by the pope, 
the emperor, and their friends, would labour to ſet the crown 
on the head of the princeſs Mary, and ſo what he had been 
at ſuch pains to eſtabliſh during his reign would be entirel 
overthrown, And indeed, he could not queſtion, if that 
party prevailed, they would deem his divorce with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon null and void. In which caſe, Mary was 
his only lawful iſſue, and the prince his ſon a baſtard, He 
could hope for no remedy to this evil from the parliament, 
having learned by long experience, with how much caſe that 
body conſiſting of ſo many members, was carried away with 
the prevailing party. He thought therefore, the beſt and 
ſhorteſt way to prevent theſe miſchiefs and free himſelf from 
his fears was, not to leave theſe two lords behind him, whom 
he believed capable of diſturbing his ſon's minority, and even 
of robbing him of the crown. For this fole reaſon their 
ruin was reſolved, after which ſome pretence was to be found. 
And this is ſeldom wanting to thoſe who have the power in 
Herbert, their hands, As ſoon as it was perceived, his affection for 


| 
{ 
] 
f 


Burnet. the father and ſon was grown cold, there were perſons ready W 7 
to infinuate, they had pernicious deſigns againit the ſtate o 1 
and only waited his death to put them in execution ; that 3 
the earl of Surrey had refuſed ſeveral good matches ſince 1 
the loſs of his counteſs, and it was generally reported, he 3 

aſpired 1 

| | . | tl, 

o Their chief accuſers were ſome of two ladies came the firſt information = »c 
their own family. The ducheſs, daugh- againſt thoſe unfortunate lords, as ap- . de 
ter of Edward Stafford duke of Buck - pears from lord Herbert, p. 263, 264. Ir 
ingham, had, for above four years, p Henry Howard carl of Surrey had = th 
been parted from the duke her huſ- married Frances daughter of the earl = te 
band; his daughter, Mary ducheſs of of Oxford, by whom he had two ſons, = 2) 
Richmond, was grown an extreme Thomas and Henry, and three daugh- = 20 


enemy of her brother, From theſe ters, The duke of Norfolk ws 
ave 
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aſpired to the princeſs Mary: that it was not without ſome 1 546. 


private reaſon he uſed the arms of St. Edward the confeſſor,-⁊ñäkékẽn½ẽ 


though his father had taken them out of his eſcutcheon, but 
however the duke himſelf had left that quarter blank, in or- 
der to reſume then at a proper ſeaſon. 


Upon theſe general They are 


accuſations, the king ordered them to be arreſted, and ſent ſent to the 


to the Tower 4. After that, care was taken to let the pub- 5 
lick know that they who had any * to ſay againſt the Stow. 
the king would par- Burnet. 


priſoners ſhould be graciouſly heard, an 9 
don all perſons concerned in any plot with them, who would 
come and make a gran r. 

Some time before this affair was begun, the kin 


ower, 
erbert, 


g reſtored The two 


the two univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge to all their univerſities 


eſtates, rents, and privileges, though by the act of parlia- 


arepreſerved, 
Her bert, 


ment which gave the lands of the colleges to the king, they Burnet, 


were to be ſuppreſſed. It might be thought very firange, 
the parliament ſhould not diſtinguiſh the two univerſities 
from the reſt of the colleges, conſidering their antiquity, and 
the advantages the kingdom had thence received and daily did 
receive, if it had not been now frequently ſeen, that they 
had long acted ſolely by the direction of the court. It is 
2robable, the king remained long doubtful, whether he 
ſhould diſſolve or preſerve the two univerſities, ſince having 
received their humble petitions the beginning of the year, 
he made them wait for his anſwer till October. Nay, it 


have allied himſelf to the Seymour fa- 
mily, by engaging his ſon to marry 
the earl of Hertford's daughter, which 
his ſon would not conſent to, and the 
ducheſs of Richmond his daughter, to 
fir Thomas Seymour, Herbert, p. 263, 
264. 

December 12. Stow, p. 592. 

r This year, in the latter end of 
March, the publick ſtews which had 
long been allowed by the ſtate, were 
ſuppreſſed. Stow, p. 591. They were 
2 continued row of houſes along the 
Thames fide in Southwark, eighteen 
in number, and diſtinguiſhed by ſigns, 
In the reign of Henry II, there were 
ſeveral regulations made concerning 
lieſe houſes, to be ſeen in Stow's ſur- 
_ vey of London, book IV. p. 7. Cam- 
den thinks they were called ſtews, 
tom the fiſh-ponds near them, for 
the fatting and cleanſing pike and 
tench, Camden in Surrey, April 
27, William Foxley fell aſleep, and 
*ould not be waked by any means, Hill 
r 


he had ſlept fourteen days and fifteen 
nights. The king's phyſicians, as well 
as the king himſelf, examined him, 
but the cauſe of his ſleeping thus could 
not be known, He was potter to the 
mint in the Tower. When he awoke 
he thought he had ſlept but one night. 
He lived forty one years after, till 
1587, Stow, p. 591. Follingſh. p. 

72. Of much the ſame nature is 
what we find mentioned in Rymer s 
Fed. There is, in vol. XIV. p. 447, 
a bull of Clement VII. for John Scot 
a layman in the dioceſe of Glaſcow in 
Scotland, who lived a hundred and fix 
days without food, —— This year, on 
Feb. 18, died the famous Martin Lu 
ther aged ſixty three years, Sleidan, I. 
16. In Henry VIII's reiga (though 
the particulat time is not mentioned} 
was inſtituted the government ot the 
preſident of the north: Tunſtal bi- 
ſhop of Durham was the fr prefi- 
dent. 
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1546, was talked at court for ſome time of making great alterations 
ey in their charters. But at laſt, the king reſolved to continue 
AR. Pub. them upon the ſame foot they had all along been. Shortly 
XV. p. 206, after, on the 19th of December he founded Trinity college in 

Cambridge, which is one of the nobleſt foundations of that 

kind in Europe *, | | 
The king Mean while, diligent ſearch was making by the king's or- 
aner Gar- der, after every thing that could ſerve to form an impeach- 
Nis wit), ment againſt the duke of Norfolk and the earl his ſon, the 
Burnet, king, who found himſelf near his end, being abſolutely bent, 
T. I. p. 349. they ſhould go out of the world before him. In this inter- 
val, he ordered his will, made before his late expedition in- 
to France, to be brought him, and peruſing it, cauſed Gar- 
diner's name to be ſtruck out of the number of the counſel- 
lors appointed for the council of ſtate during Edward's mi- 
nority. Sir Anthony Brown, who was preſent, would have 
ſpoke in the biſhop's behalf *. But the king anſwered, he 
knew Gardiner, and though he himſelf could govern him, 
yet none of thoſe who were to come after him would be able 

to do it. | 

AA. Pub, This will, extant in the collection of the publick acts, is 
XV. p. 110. dated December the 3oth, 1546, and the king's name is at 
the bottom, with thoſe of ten witneſſes. But it is hard to 
know for certain, whether it was ſigned with the king's 
own hand. This was afterwards queſtioned. Mr. Rymer, 
who collected the records, would have done well to have 
put the thing out of diſpute, and informed the world, whe- 
ther he had the original in his hands, and if fo, whether 
the king's name was his own hand writing, This he might 
have eaſily known, by comparing his name on the will with 
his uſual ſignings, of which doubtleſs he had ſeveral by 
by him . The importance of this inquiry conſiſts, in _— 
| | = the 


» It was founded out of three o- and buildings of the ſaid convent, as 
thers, St. Michael's college, built by alſo the adjoining hoſpital of St. Bar- 
Harvey of Stanton, in Edward IId's tholomew, on the city, for the rei! 
days; King's- hall, founded by Edward of the poor, Stow, p. 592. 

III. and Fiſhwicke, or Fyſycke hoſtel, t Thinking it was only an omiſhon, 
King Henry founded it for a maſter, Burnet, tom. I. p. 349. | 

and fixty fellows and ſcholars, but it u Some gentlemen were deputed in 
has been fince augmented by ſeveral be- queen Anne's reign, by perſons of the 
nefactions. Camden in Cambr. firſt rank in the kingdom, to go to the 
About the ſame time the king alſo chapter houſe of Weſtminſter abbey, 
founded Chriſt church hoſpita! in Lon- to ſearch for the origmal will among 
don, and endowed it with five hundred the records of the exchequer. They 
marks, It was, before the ſuppreſſion, found one conſiſting of ſeveral ſheets of 
a convent of Franciſcans or grey friars, ſoft coarſe paper, tacked together witi 
but the king beſtowed both the ground a braid of grecn and white ribbans ; 


the 
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the act of parliament, impowering the king to ſettle the ſuc- 1546. 
ceſſion, ordered, it ſhould: be by letters patent under the e 
reat ſeal, or by his laſt will, . with his own hand. 
Now it happened afterwards, that the line of Scotland, not 
being placed in the order which belonged to them, que- 
ſtioned the validity of the will, maintaining that Henry had 
not ſigned it with his own hand writing. Indeed it could be 
alledged againſt this pretenſion, that the will being dated a 
month before the king's death, there was no room to ſup- 
poſe, Henry was then unable to ſign it. On the other hand, 
it is not impoſſible, that, having ordered his will to be tranſcri- 
bed the zoth of December, he delayed to ſet his hand, and 
ſo was prevented by death. But there is moreover a ſtrong 
preſumption he did not ſign it with his own hand, namely, 
he was very probably unable to write ſeveral months before 
his death, doubtleſs, by reaſon his fingers were ſo ſwoln, 
that he could not hold his pen. This conjecture is confirm- 
ed by two papers in the collection of the publick acts, both 
prior to the will. The firſt is a power of the 31ſt of Au- _ has 
uſt 1546, given by Henry to three of his miniſters » to * f 38 
* in his name all the royal commiſſions, and acts of 
grace, The ſecond is a like power of the 16th of October 1b. P. 7-2: 
following to ſome of his council to put the king's ſtamp to, 
and feal with his fignet, all acts to which the king's hand 
was required . 'The reaion alledged for theſe powers was 
taken from the multiplicity of affairs, wherewith the king 
was overwhelmed. But as he had never leſs than at that 
time, it is extremely probable, this was only a cloke to 
hide his indiſpoſition. However, as this diſpute, which 
concerned only the royal family of Scotland, was ended by 
the acceſſion of that family to the throne of England, it 1s 
now of no conſequence. And therefore it ſuffices to men- 
tion wherein it conſiſted . Here follows the manner Order of cha 


wherein ſucceſſion, 

the writing of a mean and flovenly x There is the like order before, dat- 

character. The will was ſigned at the ed October 12, 1545. {bid. p. $1. 
top of the firſt, and the end of the laſt y Maitland ſecretary to the queen 
| page, with the king's hand writing, as of Scotland, accounted the ableſt man 
{ pretended, but the character was fairer of his nation at that time, in a letter 
than ever he could make, and the to fir William Cecil, afterwards lord 
f hand ſtiff, like a counterfeit hand. Burleigh, ſays, © The king neither 
Upon comparing his name on the © ſigned the will, nor ordered the 
i wil with his amp and his uſual © ftamp to be put to it, He had been 
L | and writing, it agreed with neither. oft deſired to ſign it, but always put 
| dee Acta Regia, p. 348. vol. III. © jt off: but when he ſaw his death 


5 Sir Anthony Denny, John Gate, „ approaching, one William Clarke, 
z and William Clerc, gent. Rymer, © ſervant to Thomas Henneage, put 


tom. XV. p. 101. *« the ſtamp to it, and ſome gente» 
You, VI. N n * men 
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I546. 
La given him by act of parliament in the year 1543. 


Executor, 


THE HISTORY 
wherein Henry ſettled the ſucceſſion, purſuant to the poy:; 


I. Prince Edward and all his poſterity. 

II. The children he might have by his preſent queen, ot 
any other whom he ſhould marry after her. 

III. The princeſs mary and her iſſue, provided ſhe mar. 
ried with the atlent and conſent of the executors of his laſt 
will and teſtament, or of the major part of thoſe why 
ſhould. then be alive, given under their hands and ſeals, This 
conſent of the executors was a condition ſo annexed to the 
right he granted Mary to ſucceed in her turn, that without 
it his intent was, ſhe ſhould entirely forfeit her title to the 


Crown, 
IV. The princeſs Elizabeth upon the ſame condition with 


Mary. 
V. Frances Brandon, eldeſt daughter of his ſiſter Mar; 


and the duke of Suffolk. 
VI. Eleanor Brandon, Frances's younger ſiſter, 


If all theſe perſons ſhould happen to die without heirs, or 
their iſſue come to fail, it was the king's will, that the 
crown ſhould go to the next rightfu] heirs. By that he could 


mean only Mary the young queen. of Scotland, grand- daughter 


of his «eldeſt ſiſter Margaret, who ought naturally to haye 

preceded the children of the king's younger ſiſter Mary, 
Laſtly, He added, that in caſe Mary performed not the 

condition required of her, the crown hond devolve to El- 


zabeth, as if Mary had died without heirs, 

In like manner, if Elizabeth neglected to perform the 
ſame condition, his intent was that the crown ſhould go to 
Frances Brandon, as if EJrzabeth had died without iſſue. 

He appointed for executors of his laſt will thirteen lords, 
moit of whom were privy counſellors, as the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, chancellor Wriothelly, the earl of Hertford, 
young Edward's uncle, &, Theſe thirteen * executors 

were 


% men that were waiting without, © by which it would appear, that i! 
ere catled in to fign as winefles, ** was not ſigned but ſtamped iy; 
« For this de appeal to the depoſi- “ and therefore rot being according t 
% ton of the lord Paget, and defired © the act of parliament, was of no 
« the marquis of Wincheſter and Ner- “ foce.““ See this letter in Burnet, 
«© thampton, the earl of Pembroke, vol. I. p. 349. and Collect. p. 267. 
fir William Pete, doctor Buts, &c. 2 [here are ſixteen named in , 
* might be eramined, and then depo= of whom there were only ſeven tha 
e ſit ions entered uin the chancery, He were lords or biſhops; viz. the ach- 


„% appcaicd to the original will, biſtop of Cantabuy, lord chance 
Wriothelley, 


a» 
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were alſo nominated for the prince his ſucceſſor's privy 1546. 
council, till he was eighteen years of age. Moreover, he 
named certain perſons who were to be called to the council 
upon extraordinary occaſions. i 

He ordered his executors to pay firſt all his debts, and PDebts. 
then to make good all his grants to ſeveral particular 
perſons. 

He made the prince his ſon heir to all his goods, plate, Heir, 
jewels, money, cannons, ammunition, ſhips, with all things 
belonging thereto, and charged him to be guided by the ad- 
vice of thoſe who were appointed for his privy counſellors, 
till he had attained to eighteen years. of age. 

He gave till their marriage to his daughters Mary and Legacies, 
Elizabeth a yearly penſion of three thouſand pounds ſterling, 
and to each a portion of ten thouſand pounds or more, if the 
executors thought proper, 

He left his queen a legacy of three thouſand pounds, either 
in jewels or plate, as ſhe pleaſed, and a thouſand pounds in 
ready money beſides her dower. 

Laſtly, he gave five hundred marks to each of his execu- 
tors who were lords, and to the others three hundred 
each. 

The moſt extraordinary thing in this will was, the king's Remark on 
paſſing over in ſilence the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter Marga- . 
ret, or at leaſt his placing them after the line of his youngeſt g. 3656 
ſiſter Mary. Beſides, the clauſe in his will, which ſaid that gon, 
after the poſterity of Eleanor Brandon the crown ſhould go 
to the next heir, muſt have been favourably explained for 
this firſt branch, fince theſe general words were liable to 
ſundry interpretations. This was the effect of the power, 
the parliament had given the king to ſettle the ſucceſſion, or 
rather to unſettle and put it in a horrible confuſion, if divine 
providence had not taken more care of it than he. It is not 
poſſible to deviſe any other reaſon of his proceedings than his 


+ hatred of the Scots, and his fear that the kingdom of Eng- 


land would one day fall under the dominion of a prince or 
princeſs of that nation, which however all his precautions 
could not hinder. 
Whilſt the king was ordering his will to be tranſcribed, 1547. 
the duke of Norfolk's and the earl of Surrey's proceſs was Cay 


Wriotheſley, earl of Hertford young ley, fir Edward North, fir William 
Edward's uncle, lord St. John, lord Paget, fir Anthony Denny, fir Wil- 
Ruſſel, viſcount Liſle, biſhop Tunſtal. ham Harbard, fir Edward Wootton, 
The reſt were, fir Anthony Brown, and doctor Wo«tton his brother. 


fir Edward Montague, juſtice Brom- 


Nun 2 tor ming 
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1547. forming with great warmth. The king being reſolved to di, 
—— patch theſe two lords, nothing was able to fave them. The 
2 INT ſon was firſt brought to his trial at Guildhall a, before the 
elde. lord chancellor, the lord mayor, and other commiſſioner, 
Herbert, and put upon an inqueſt of commoners, becauſe he was not 
re a peer of the realm, the duke his father being alive. Seve. 
Fclineh, ral witneſſes were examined, whoſe depoſitions the lord Her. 
Herbert, bert has inſerted in his hiſtory, But there appears nothing 
P- 263, 264. ſufficient to convict him of high treaſon, of which he was 
accuſed, What was chiefly urged againſt him was his bear- 
ing St. Edward's arms, from whence it was inferred, he af. 
pired to the throne, However, the king being reſolved ke 
ſhould die, he received ſentence of death, and was be- 
headed on Tower-hill the 19th of January b. 
The 11zeof Mean while the duke of Norfolk uſed all forts of means 
ary do obtain the king's pardon. He knew him well enough to 
to obtain lie be ſenſible, that nothing but an entire ſubmiſſion was capa- 
par don. ic of appeaſing him. To that end, he wrote him a ver; 
s humble and ſubmiſſive letter, declaring he could not call to 
Bum mind he had cver offended him, and entreated him for God'; 
fake to let him know the cauſe of his diſgrace, He prayed 
likewiſe that his accuſers might be brought face to face be. 
fore his majeſty, or at leaſt his council, that his cauſe might 
be maturely examined. He knew not, he ſaid, that he had 
offended any man, otherwiſe than in appearing very zealous 
againſt the ſacramentarians. But therein he had only com- 
pled with his majeſty's ſentiments and orders. He con- 
cluded with conjuring him to be fatished with taking all or 
part of his lands and goods as he pleaſed, leaving him only 


a ſubſiſtence. 


4 January 13. Herbert, p. 264. his accuſer, As to the giving the arm 

b Henry Howard {eldeſt ſon of Tho- of the confeſſor, he ſaid, he cd it 
mas third duke of Norfolk, by Eliza- according to the opinion of the king! 
beth daughter of Edward Stafford duke heralds, His ſiſter Mary, ducheß cf 
of Buckingham) died much pitied, Richmond being examined, confeſſes 
being a man of great parts and high that the earl her brother ſhould , 
courage, with many other noble quali- Theſe new men (meaning the Sej- 
ries, His ſentence was generally con- mours) loved no nobility, and if God 
demned as an act of high injuſtice called away the king, they ſhou«c 
and ſeverity, which loaded the Sey- ſmart for it, with ſome cther paſſionate 
mours with a popular odium that they words and circumſtantial ſpeeches, l. 
could never overcome. Sir Richard tle for his advantage, He lies burie 
Southwel depoſing, that he knew cer- at Framlingham in the county of Sil 
tain things of the earl, which touched folk. Herbert, p. 263, &c. Burne!, 
his fidelity to the king; the earl vehe- tom. I. p. 345, Kc. Dugdale's Barons 
mently affirmed himſeif a true man, vol. II. p. 275, 
and offered to ſizht in his ſhirt with . 


This 
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This letter produced a quite contrary effect to what the 1547. 
duke expected. By clearing himſelf, he accuſed the king. 
of injuſtice, an offence which would not have been eafil 

ardoned, though his deſtruction had not been reſolved. 

he duke, ſeeing the king unmoved, ſigned, the 12th of Ja- Herbert, 
nuary, before the lord chancellor and ſeveral other privy 4 165. 
counſellors, a writing wherein he confeſſed, That on ſe- dE 
« yeral occaſions he had been guilty of high treaſon, in con- 

« cealing from the king that his fon the earl of Surrey bore 

« the arms of St. Edward the confeſſor, which did only 

„ belong to the king: that himſelf had born in the firtt 
« quarter of his arms, ever fince his father's death, the 
« arms of England, with a difference of the labels of filver, 
« which were the proper arms of the king's eldeſt fon, and 
« of no other. That he owned this to be high treaſon by 
ce the laws of the realm; and that he ſigned this ſubmiſſion 
c without compulſion or advice, and threw himſelf entirely 
c upon the king's mercy.” 

Very probably the duke was induced of himſelf, or by the He is at- 
advice of his friends, to make this confeſſion, in the belief, 3 4 
he ſhould never obtain his pardon, unleſs he conſeſſed him- Birnen. | 
ſelf guilty, that the king might have room to ſhow mercy. | 
But it was all to no purpoſe, His ruin was reſolved, and the 
king was not wont to deſiſt from ſuch reſolutions when once 
they were taken, Mean while, as it was eaſy to ſee that 
the peers, who were the duke's proper judges, could not 
condemn him upon the evidences which were to be produced 
againſt him, the king thought he ſhould more eaſily compaſs 
his ends by an act of attainder. So the parliament meeting 
at this time, a bill of attainder was brought into the houſe 
of lords, and read three times, on the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
of January, and-paſſed. In all likelihood the duke's con- 
felion under his own hand contributed very much to the 
paſiing of the bill. At leaſt it ſerved for an excuſe to thoſe 
who durſt not oppoſe it. The bill being ſent down to the 
commons was read thrice, and ſent up alſo paſſed on the * 
24th of January, According to the method too frequently | 
practiſed in this reign, it contained only general accuſations, 

without ſpecifying any thing, except the duke's bearing the 

| arms of England, with three labels of filver. It was very 

| ſtrange that his arms ſhould not have been taken notice of 
before, which he had borne ſo long in the ſight of the king 

| himſelf and the whole court, which he had received from 

| his anceſtors, and for which he had the opinion of the he- | 

| Talds, The bill having paſſed in both houſes, the lord on N 

n 3 chancellor, . 
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1547. chancellor, the earl of Hertford, and ſome other lords 
WA—z were commiſſioned under the great ſeal to give the royal af. 
A warrant ſent . After that, a warrant was ſent to the lieutenant of 
for his exe- the Tower, to cut off the duke's head the 29th of January, 
He eſcapes But happily for him the king died the night before, and the 
narrowly, Council did not think it adviſable to begin the new reign 

with the execution of one of the greateſt lords of the king. 
Cranmer dom. It is to be obſerved, that during all the proceeding; 
— zu doth of the court and the parliament againſt the duke «f 
ring the Norfolk and the earl of Surrey, the archbiſhop of Canter. 
duke's pro- bury withdrew to Croydon, without ever appearing at court, 
3 As theſe two lords were juſtly deemed his moſt mortal ene. 
mies, he would not be accuſed of being concerned in what 
was tranſacting againſt them. 
The kings Whilſt theſe proceſſes were forming, the king was ſeized 
_ in his bed with an illneſs which brought him inſenſibly to 
brosenes. his end. However, the conſideration of the account he wa; 
going to render to God, was not capable of moving him 
to uſe compaſſion towards two lords, of one of the moſt 
antient families in England, who had done him great ſer- 
vices, and hitherto were guilty of no crime which deſerved 
ſo ſevere a puniſhment. On this occaſion, prevailed, as on 
many others, paſſion and policy in the king's mind, over 
juſtice and mercy. He was bent at any rate, to ſacrifce 
theſe two lords to his ſon's ſafety, and to eſtabliſh, by their 
death, all the alterations he had made in religion, being per. 
ſuaded they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to deſtro 
them. The ſequel plainly ſnowed, he was not miſtaken 
with regard to the duke of Norfolk who ſurvived him. TI his 
lord's life, preſerved by a fort of miracle, was a demon- 
ſtration how vain are human precautions, when contrary 
to the decrees of God. | 
He is warn- The king's illneſs continually increaſed, and no man dared 
" newer to warn him of his approaching end. Every one was afraid 
IT en» that a prince who was always approached with trembling, 
Burnet, would look upon this charitable warning as a crime, and 
puniſh it according to an act of parliament, by which thoſe 
who ſhould dare to foretel the king's death were adjudges 
traitors. But at Jaſt fir Anthony Denny, one of his privy- 
counſellors, had the courage and charity to warn him that 
He ſhews he had but a few hours to live. The king thanked him, and 
_— expreſſed his great grief and horror for all the fins of his paſt 


Ibid. life. Whereupon, Denny aſked him if any clergyman ſhould 


© Which they did January 27, Journals Parl. be 
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be ſent for, and he ſaid, if any, it ſhould be the archbiſhop 1547. 
of Canterbury. But Cranmer, being then at Croydon, could 
not come till the king was ſpeechleſs. He had but juſt time He ſends for 
to deſire him to give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith of ER 
Chriſt. The king ſqueezed his hand, and preſently after ſbeak. 
expired in the night between the 28th and 29th of Janu- He dies. 
ary 1546-7, in the fifty ſixth year of his age, having reign- ner 
ed thirty ſeven years and nine months. His death was kept His death is 
private three days. Probably the council took time to kept private, 
conſult whether the duke of Norfolk ſhould be executed. At Purnct. 
laſt, after three days, the lord chancellor fignified to both 


houſes, that the king was dead and the parliament thereby 


diſſolved 4. 


d The reader may ſee Henry's cha- 
raſter drawn at length by the lord Her- 
bert. But as his life and actions ſuf- 
ficiently make him known, I ſhall only 
add what biſhop Burnet ſays of himat 
the end of his firſt volume of the hiſto- 
ry of the reformation, King Henry 
VIIIch is rather to be reckoned among 
the great than the good princes, He 
exerciſed ſo much ſeverity on men of 
both perſuaſions, that the writers of 
both ſides have laid open his faults, and 
taxed his crueity, But as neither of 
them were much obliged to him, fo 
none have taken ſo much cate to ſet 
forth his good qualities, as his enemies 
have done to enlarge on his vices, Ido 
not deny that he is to be numbered a- 
mong the i princes, yet I cannot rank 
him with the worſt, King Henry's 
body lies buried at Windſor, under a 
moſt ſtately tomb, begun in copper and 
gilt, but not finiſhed, The reader may 
ſee the modei of what it was intended 
tobe, in Speed, p. 784. 


By indentures of the 1ſt. and 23d. 
of Henry VIII. a pound weight of 
gold of the old ſtandard, was to be 
coined into twenty ſeven pounds by tale; 
viz. into twenty four ſovereigns, at 
22 8. 6 d. a piece, or forty eight rials 
at 118. 3 d. a piece, or ſeventy two 
angels at 7s, 5 d. à piece, or eighty 
one george nobles at 6 s. 8d, a piece; 
or one hundred and forty four half 
angels at 3s, 9 d. a piece, or one 
hu:dred and fixty two forty penny- 
pieces at 3 8. 4 d. a piece; and a pound 
weight of gold of the fineneſs of 
twenty two carats only, was to be 
coined into one hundred crowns and a 


T'wo 


half of the double roſe, or two hun- 
dred and one half crowns, making by 
tale twenty five pounds two ſhillings and 
fix pence ; and a pound weight of ſil- 


ver of the old ſterling, was coined into 


one hundred and thirty five groats, or 
two hundred and ſeventy half groats, 
or five hundred and forty ſterling, (or 
pence, ) or one thouſand and eighty half 
pence, or two thouſand one hundred and 
ſixty farthings; ſo that every pound 
weight of ſterling filver was coined into 
forty five ſhillings by tale. In the 
34th. of this reign, a pound weight of 
gold of twenty three carats fine, and one 
carat allay, was coined into twenty eight 
pounds fixteen ſhillings by tale; by 
which indenture there were coined 
ſovereigns at 208. a piece, half ſove - 
reigns at 10s. angels at &s. and quar- 
ter angelets at 2s. a piece; and a pound 
weight of filver of ten eunces fine, and 
two ounces allay, was coined into ferty 
eight ſhillings by tale, namely into teſ- 
toons (which were 12 d. a piece) groats, 
half groats, pence, half pence, and 
farthings. In the zöth, of Henry 
VIII. a pound weight of gold of twen- 
ty two carats fine, and two carats allay, 
was coined into thirty pounds by tale; 
viz. into thirty fovereigns at 208. a 
piece, or ſixty half ſovereigns at 108. 
a piece, or one hundred and twenty 
crowns at 55, apiece, or two hundred 
and forty half crowns : and the King 
had two carats of fine gold tor coinage, 
which yielded him fifty ſhillings, Sil- 
ver was coined by the ſame indentue, 
of fix ounces fine and fix ounces allay, 
into forty eight ſhillings by tale. It 
was coined into teſtoons, groats, half 
groats, pence, half pence, and far- 

Nun 4 things. 
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things. In the 37th, of this reign, 
a pound weight of gold of twenty carats 
fine, and four carats allay, was coined 
into thirty pounds by tale, as in the 
laſt ; _ the king had four carats 


which yielded him five pounds two 


ſhillings : and a pound weight of ſil- 
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ver, of four ounces fine, and eight 
ounces allay was coined into forty eight 
ſhillings by tale, which raiſed the pound 
weight of fine gold to thirty fix pounds, 
and the pound weight of fine filver to 
ſeven pounds four ſhillings, 
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The gold coins of Henry VIII. are 
ſovereigns, rials, half ſovereigns, angels, 
george nobles, half and quarter angels, 
forty penny pieces, crowns, and half 
erowns : and the filver coins, teſtoons, 
groats, half groats, ſterlings, half pence, 
farthings; to which may be added 
crown pieces of filver, which were firſt 
coined by this king, Henry's ſovereign 
has on one fide ENR IC. 8. D. G. AGL 
FAANCIE T MIB. fx x. the king in his 
robes crowned upon his throne, with 
the ſcepter and ball. Reverſe, the arms 
of France and England quarterly, ſup- 
ported by a lion and a dragon, Ius. 
AVTE, TRANSIENS PER MED, ILLOR, 
iIBAT» (fig. 5.) The angel of this 
king is like his father's ; a half angel 
has this inſcription on the reverſe, cx vx, 
AVE, SPES. VNICA. The crown and 
half crown of gold, have on one fide 
a large roſe and crown betwixt n. 1. 
crowned, HENRIC, VIII. RVTILANS, 
ROSA SIN, SPINA, Reverſe, the arms 
of France and England quatered under 
a crown; and x. 1. DEI, G. *. 
ANGLIE z. TNA. DNS. HI EIER NIE. (fig. 
6.) As for the ſilver coins, there were 


two ſorts of teſtoons or ſhillings, That 
of fine ſilver exhibits the king half fa- 
ced, whereof one has CVI TAS £80- 
RACI, The other fhilling called the 
broad faced ſhilling, of a baſer allay, 
has on one fide HENRIC, III. 01. 
GRA, AT. FRA, z. HIB, REX, Re- 
verſe, posyt, &c. aroſe crowned, with 
u. R. likewiſe crowned, (fig. 1.) The 
groat has his head with the fide face, 
HENRIC, VIII. DI. GR, AGL, 2. 
FRANC, Reverſe, the arms, rosvi, 
c. (fig. 3.) Another has xenaric, 
VIII, DI, GRA. REX. ANGLIE, Re- 
verſe, FRANCIE, ET, HIBERNIE AIX. 
a crowned harp between the letters 
H. and x. crowned (fig. 7.) Some 
coined by cardinal Wolſey at York, 
have a cardinal's hat under the arms, 
His pence and half pence give him 
ſeated on. a throne, with (and ſome- 
times without) the globe and ſcepter. 
u. D. G. ROSA SINE $PIA. (fig. 2.) 
The farthing has on one fide a port- 
cullice (whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
half pence, which it was not before, ) 
and a croſs and pellets on the other. 


(fig. 4. 
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THE HISTORY, &c: 


DISSERTATION I. 


Of Queen Anxe of BULLEN *., 


HE life of this unfortunate lady, is a remarkable 
: inſtance of the great inſtability of human affairs. 


She had a ſufficient ſhare of proſperity and adverſi- 

She was ſeen one day at the top of fortune's wheel, 

and the next at the very bottom of it. She had been raiſed 
by king Henry to the higheſt pitch of glory, to the wearing 
of a crown, and fitting upon the throne; and by the ſame 
hand was ſunk as low afterwards, deprived of her good name 
and reputation, and brought at laſt, like a malefaRor, to 
the block. As her caſe has been very differently reported 
by ſome writers, and very hardly and unfairly repreſented 
by others, I ſhall examine it with all the candor and impar- 
tiality I can, and endeavour to clear up, and vindicate the 
character of that unhappy princeſs. A piece of juſtice which 
cannot fairly be denied to one who firſt occaſioned, and 
zealoufly promoted, the reformation of our church, and alſo 
gave life to an excellent princeſs, who became the glory of 


her ſex, the envy of her neighbours, the honour of her nation, 


which ſhe more than once delivered from ruin and deſtruc- 
tion. But before I enter into the merits of the cauſe, and 
conſider what was alledged againſt that queen, I beg leave 
to make a reflection or two upon the unhappy ſituation ſhe 
was in, when the ſtorm broke in ſo violently upon her. 
Firſt, though a ſudden elevation from a low eſtate to the 
higheſt pitch of power and greatneſs is generally apt to raiſe 
the envy of the world and to create enemies, ſhe lay the 
more open and expoſed to theſe, as ſhe was thought to be the 
occaſion of the king's breaking with the pope, and ſhaking 
off the yoke of Rome and the greateſt inſtrument and pro- 
moter of all the bold ſteps, that were taken by that prince, 
which could not but render her very odious to a formidable 
party, the whole body of the Roman catholicks, who, dur- 
ing her life could never expect to fee a reconciliation with 
the church of Rome, but might hope, aſter her death, to 
make up the quarrel, to heal the wound, and to cloſe up 
the breaches. Bur ſecandly, What bore the hardeſt upon 


# Theſe two diſſertatiens were communicated by the ſame hand as thoſe at the 
end of vol. Y, 
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her, and was indeed the main occaſion of her ruin, was the 
paſſionate and violent temper of the king. No fea in a full 
ſtorm was ever more boiſterous and tempeftuous than he, 
Nothing could ſtem the tide of his rage and paſſion. He 
never ſtuck at any thing to gratify his luſt, and ſatisfy his 
deſires. He was then tired and ſurfeited with the queen, 
and reſolved to marry, Anne Seymour, whom he had been 
in love with before, ſo muſt be ſure to get rid of his 
wife. Lord Herbert, and Rapin after him, impute his ſe- 
verity to a fit of jealouſy, but with ſubmiſſion it is giving it 
too good a name. It was downright diſguiſe and ſurfeit, and 
a violent paſſion for another woman. 3 (as is truly 
_ bbſerved) is never without ſome mixture of love, but that 
Henry had not the leaſt grain of that left, plainly appeared 
by his haſty, precipitate, and indecent marriage with Anne 
Seymour, the very day queen Anne loft her head upon the 
block. He had found a great deal of trouble and difficulty 
in breaking through his firſt marriage with queen Catherine, 
and was now reſolved to make quicker work of it, and to 
cut a knot he could not eaſily untie. It is true, that, in order 
to fave appearances, he got a kind of divorce to paſs under 
the pretence of a contract, and pre-engagement on the queen's 
fide, and prevailed with the biſhops, (who ſhamefully com- 
plied with every thing he required) to favour that abſurdity, 
I call it an abſurdity, becauſe it was ruining and in effect 
deſtroying all that had been done before. For if there had 
been, as was trumped up, a precontract between her and 
lord Percy, (though by the way he ſwore by his ſalvation 
See the let- and upon the ſacrament that it was entirely talſe ;) if I ſay 
2 ORE there had been ſuch a contract, then her marriage with the 
or of ; : Re” 
thefe papers, King was actually null and void, the proceedings againſt it of 
courſe muſt be ſo too, and ſhe could not without the ut- 
molt injuſtice be puniſhed for adultery. I come now to ex- 
amine the charge that was brought againſt her. And here, 
to clear my way, I ſhall remove like ſo much dirt and rub- 
biſh the evidence, or, to ſpeak more properly, the invec- 
tives of the jeſuit Sanders, He is a writer of ſo low and 
profligate a character for veracity, that he is given up by 
thoſe of his own communion, who are not a little aſhamed, 
and out of countenance at his heat, forgeries, and falſehoods. 
He does not think it enough to revile and aſperſe the cha- 
racter of this princeſs, but makes a monſter of her perſon. 
He faith ſhe was lean viſaged, longſided, gobbertoothed, of 
a yellow complexion, and had a wen in her neck. But ſure 
king Henry muſt have had a better taſte, he muſt have been 
a more 
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a more elegans formarum ſpectator, „and could not (as 

« Fuller faith} have been drawn to fo paſſionate a love, 

« without a ſtronger loadſtone.“ Beſides ſuch palpable falſe- 

hoods were eaſily confuted by the fight of her pictures, 

which repreſent her very handſome, and by the paſſionate 

letters from the king to her, that are ſtill kept at Rome, 

by which it appears ſhe was a beautiful perſon, and that it 

was her beauty that ſtruck and charmed the monarch, and 

advanced her to the throne. The ſame writer aſſerts, that | 

fir Thomas Wyat aſſured the king he had himſelf firſt cor- 1 

rupted and debauched her. But the falſehood of this appears 

by a relation of his own fon. For fir Thomas was eſquire of 

the king's body, and always continued in that poſt, except 

when he was employed in embaſſies abroad. But if Sanders's 

ſtory had been true, he muſt have fallen under the king's jea- 

louſy, or the queen's power, and would have withdrawn him- 

ſelf, or been produced as evidence againſt her at her trial, 

To proceed, it is ſaid there was a ſolemn tournament at 

Greenwich on May day, and that at this diverſion the queen 

dropt her handkerchief, which was taken up by a ſuppoſed Fuller's 

favourite, who wiped his face with it ®, The king, tak- church hiſt, 

ing notice of this paſſage, immediately withdrew, to the F. s. 

great ſurprize of the queen, and the court. The next day, Collier's ec- 

the earl of Rochford, the queen's brother, and one Henry d. hiſt, 

Norris were committed to the Tower. But this alſo relies up- 

on the bare report of Sanders, which I ſhould not have taken | 

notice of, but that I find it related by Collier, without nam- | 

ing the author he took it from, or paſſing any cenſure upon 

it, Lord Herbert rejects it, as not being mentioned by any 

good hiſtorian, Rapin faith it relies wholly upon the cre- 

dit of Sanders, ſo I look upon it to be a meer fiction and 

invention of that fabulous writer, or a filly imitation of the 

handkerchief plot in the Moor of Venice, which, by the 

way, is the only weak part, and blemiſh in that noble tra- 

edy. | | 

> But to come now to more material evidence. The queen 
was accuſed of committing inceſt with her own brother, 
the earl of Rochford. This is a heavy and grievous charge 
indeed. But how was it made out? for ſure there is {5me 
difference between proving and aſſerting. Why he was 
leen by her bed fide, and ſtooping over the bed, while he 


d Biſhop Burnet faith it proceeded vants had, upon her death bed, charged 
from a letter which the king received her upon oath, with ſome criminal af- 
at thote juſts, to inform him that the fair, 
ay Wingfield one of the queen's ſer- 


2 was 
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was talking to her, doctor Howel ſaith, that he was then ſeen 


to kiſs. her. Allowing the full of the allegation, allowing he 


did actually ſalute her, ſhall the kiſs. of a brother to a ſiſter 
be branded with the name of inceſt, and be conſtrued as a 


breach of conjugal fidelity? It is certain the earl denied the 
crime, and aſſerted the queen's innocence, and his own to 
his laſt dying breath. But the evidence that ſeemed to be 
the moſt material, and to bear the hardeſt upon her, was 
the depofition of 8meaton the muſician, who confeſſed, (faith 
Burnet) that he had lain three times with the queen. But 
this was too haſtily aſſerted by that prelate. For there is not 
the leaſt word of it in the lord Herbert, who is a very exact 
writer, and could never have omitted ſo material a proof, 
upon which the whole iſſue of the matter ſeemed to turn, 
He ſpeaks indeed of a confeſſion made by the queen her- 
ſelf, in relation to Smeaton. It appears (ſaith he), by a 
letter from Cromwell to the king, that ſhe had confeſſed 
ſome particulars, but he faith they amounted, to no more 
than ſome indiſcretions and unguarged expreſſions. Howe- 


ver, let Smeaton's conſeſſion be what it would, it is certain he 


never was produced face to face tothe queen, and every body 
knows what ſtreſs is to be laid upon an uncontronted evi- 
dence . But her enemies had taken care of that. They 
had condemned Smeaton before her, that he might not ap- 
pear as a witneſs againſt her; and this, as Rapin judicioully 
obſerves, looks very fayourably on the queen's ide; tuice 
it is not to be thought her accuſer would have: neglecteddo 
full a proof as this, if there had been the leaſt ground and 
foundation for it. IT his logks very ſuſpicious, and as it they 
were afraid to produce him before her face, leit the ſhould 
canfound him, and oblige him to recant. But it is mot 
likely it was only a feint and artifice of her enemies, who 
told her of this depoſition of Smeaton (as it appears they did 
by her reply), to ſee whether they could draw a conteliion 
trom her mouth. However the ſtratagem did not take. For 
ſhe anſwered reſolutely, „ hath he not then cleared me 


This is what ſhe heartily deſired; ſhip and cruelty towards her, that ! 
tho earneſtly begged of the king that ſhe thought I could not better il! uſt: ate this 
might have a fair and legal trial, by matter than by annexing it to theſe ha- 
which her innocence might be cleared, pers, together with the lord Percy's ſo- 
the King's ſuſpicion and conſcience ſa- lemn proteſtation of there never being 
risñed, the ſlanders and ignominy of any martiage contract between him a 
the world ſtopped, or her guilt openly the queen. 
declared. This appears by a very mov- N. B. Theſe two letters were pub 
ing letter ſhe writ to the king when the liſhed by Hern, anno 1717, at ihe cn 
was in the Tower the day before ſhe died, of Titus Livins Forojulienfis, fen 
which carries ſuch marks of the queen's ſome original papess of Ds, Smith, 
innocence, and of be: hyfband's had. | 
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4e 1 fear his foul now is ſuffering for it, but as for Norris Burners 


« and my brother, I doubt not but they are in the preſence of 
« the great King with whom I am to be to-morrow.” 80 
that this evidence of Smeaton, upon which ſo much ſtreſs 
was laid, and the iſſue of the whole affair ſeemed to turn, 
will be found, if duly weighed, to be mighty light in the ba- 
lance, and to come very ſhort of a full proof and conviction. 
Collier faith, “her language was broken and diſturbed. She, 
« ſeemed to diſcover a mixture of aſſurance and confuſion 
e jn her diſcourſe, for ſhe laughed one minute, and wept ano- 
te ther,” But ſure that hiſtorian did not know, or at leaſt 
did not conſider the nature and effects of vapours and hyſte- 
rick fits in women, Which are frequently brought upon them 
by meer grief and trouble. In thefe fits the patients are di- 
ſturbed and diſordered in their heads, they know not what 
they ſay or do, and often laugh and cry all in a breat . This 
I take to have been exactly her caſe, She was no doubt in 
the vapours occaſioned by her troubles. But from theſe 
no proof can fairly be drawn of her inppcence or guilt, 
What I have faid on this ſubject will, I hope, ſuffice to clear 
that unhappy lady, and to ſhow ſhe was not guilty of the 
crimes laid to her charge, but was meerly ſacrificed to the 
violent paſſion, and cruel 4 and mercileſs prince, of a glutted 
and ſurfeited huſband, who was reſolved, coſt what it would, 
to get rid of his wife, and to marry another lady, whom he 
loved before. And this he was fo ſtrongly bent upon, that 
till he could gain his end, he enjoyed no reſt or quiet, and 
had no taſte or reliſh for his pleaſures and diverſions, He 
went out with his hounds and breakfafted under a great 
tree © in Epping foreſt, that very day ſhe was to be exe- 


1 Crvelty indeed was the reigning 
vice of that king, and the great Fain 
and blemiſh of his reign, He took a 
kind of pleaſure in raifing men from 
the meaneft condition to the greateſt 
dignities, and finking them again to 
the bottom of miſery. He was one 
that never did his work by halves, but 
always went through it in cruelty, of 
which his reign affards a ſad and me- 
lancholy ſcene. For, beſides a great 


many private men, papifſts, and gotpe}-. 


ters, that ſuffered for their religion 
under him, he put to death 77 ab- 
bots, prieſts, priors, and monks, 18 
barons and knights, 12 dukes and 
marquiſes, and one cardinal, Ano- 
Vor. VI. 


ther he attainted, and would have 
uſed him in the ſame manner, but 
could not get him into his hands. He 
executed two of his queens, and was 
juſt going to cut off a third, for he 
had ſigned the warrant to ſend Cathe- 
rine Parte to the Tower; fo I think 
there is no ſtrain in what Raleigh 
ſaith of him, that if the world had 
loſt the character of a mercileſs and re- 
lentleſs prince, it might be truly found 
in him, 

e This tree is called Henry the 
VIIIth's oak to this day, as I was in- 
formed by a gentleman living in that 


foreſt. 
O 7 


cutcd 


hiſt, of the 
reformation, 
vol, 2s 


Collier's 
eccleſ. hiſt, 
vol. 2. p. 1 16. 
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cuted in the Tower, from whence he had ordered notice to be 

wen him by the firing of a gun, the minute her head wa; 
18 off. e no ſooner heard the ſiznal, than he cried out 
the buſineſs is done, the buſineſs is done, uncouple the hounds, 
and let us follow our ſport; and that very day at his return 
he married Jane Seymour, and took her to his bed. This 
ſingle circumſtance, were there no other in her favour, would 
be ſufficient for any impartial perſon to acquit Anne Bullen, 
and to ſhow her innocence. Rapin very juſtly obſerves that 
this lady's caſe became a party buſineſs, and an affair of re- 
ligion. As ſhe was a principal occaſion, and a zealous pro- 
moter and favourer of the reformation, the proteſtants af. 
ſerted her innocence, and extolled her to the ſkies. The 
papiſts, for the ſame reaſon, that they might caſt a blemiſh 
upon the proteſtant religion, and wound it through her ſides, 
blackened and reviled her to the utmoſt of their power, 
It was this bigoted zeal that whetted the pen of Sanders the 
jeſuit, and tinged it in deepeſt and rankeſt gall. But ſome 
writers of the ſame communion have been more candid, and 
have done more juſtice to her character. I ſhall mention but 
two, whoſe teſtimonies I dare oppoſe to all the calumnies of 
that virulent writer. The firſt is Metteren, who, in his 
juſtly eſteemed hiſtory of the Low Countries, ſpeaks of he 
in theſe terms: When ſhe heard her ſentence, (faith he) 
c ſhe was not in the leaſt concerned and terrified, but lifted 
c up her hands to heaven, and ſaid, O Father, who art the 
« way, the truth, and the life, thou knoweſt well I have not 
« deſerved this death.” This is the account this writer 
gives of her behaviour at her death, without infinuating that 
there was the leaſt prevarication, falſehood, and hypocriſy in 
her carriage. The other author I ſhall produce is Thevet, 
a friar, who in his hiſtory ſaith, that king Henry at his death 
owned and declared her innocence, and heartily repented of 
his injuſtice and cruelty towards her. Now the teſtimony 
of this writer is very material, and carries much weight a- 
long with it. For, beſides that he was a Franciſcan friat, 
he had been a conſiderable ſufferer himſelf for the ſake of 
Catherine, the divorced queen, and therefore can never be 
ſuſpected of ar y favour and partiality for queen Anne her rival, 
ſo that nothing but the force of truth could have drawn fuct 
a confeſſion from his pen. 


Laiter 
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Letter of queen ANNE BULLEN to king HExRY VIII. 
'+b 3 | A Copy. 


SIR), 
y OUR grace's diſpleaſure, and my impriſonment are 


things ſo ſtrange to me, as what to write, or what to 
excule, [ am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto 
me (willing me to confels a truth, and ſo to obtain your fa- 
vour) by ſuch a one whom you know to be my ancient pro- 
ſeſſed enemy: I no ſooner received this meſſage by him, than 
I rightly conceived your meaning; and if, as you ſay, con- 
feſſing a truth indeed may procu:e my ſafety, I thall with all 
willingneſs and duty perform your command, But let not 
your grace ever imagine, that your poor wife will ever be 
brought to acknowledge a fault, where not ſo much as a 
thought ever proceeded ; and to ſpeak a truth, never a 
prince had a wife more loyal in all duty and true affection, 
than you have ever found in Anne Bullen, with which name 
and place I could willinely have contented myſelf, if God 
and your grace's pleaſure had ſo been pleated. Neither did [ 
at any time fo far forget mylelt in my exaltation or received 
queenſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch an alteration, 
as now I find, For the ground of my preferment being on 
no ſurer foundation than your grace's fancy, the leaſt altera- 
tion was fit and ſufficient (I know) to draw that fancy to 
ſome other ſubject. You have choſen me from a low el- 
tate to be your queen and companion, far beyond my deſert 
or deſire. If then you found me worthy of ſuch honour 
with your grace, let not any light fancy, or bad counſel of 
my enemies withdraw your princely favour from me, Net- 
ther let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain of a diſloyal heart to- 
wards your grace ever Caſt ſo foul a blot on your molt duti- 
ful wife, and the infant princeſs your daughter. Try me, 
good king; but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my 
ſworn enemies fit as my accuſers and judges. Yea, let me 
receive an open trial, For my truth thall fear no open 
ſhame. Then ſhall you ſee either my innocency cleared, 
your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the ignominy and 
flander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt openly declared. 
So that whatſoever God or you may determine of me, your 
grace may be freed from open centure, and my oftence being 
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ſo lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty both before God 
and man, not only to execute a worthy puniſhment on me, 


as an unfaithful wife, but to follow your affection already. 


ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake I am now as I am; 
whoſe name I could ſome good while ſithence have pointed 
unto you, your grace being not ignorant of my ſuſpicion 
therein. But if you have already determined of me, and thai 
not only my death, but an infamous ſlander muſt bring you 
the joying of your deſired happinets, then I deſire of God, 
that he will pardon your great fin herein, and likewiſe my 
enemies, the inſtruments thereof; and that he will not call 
you to a ſtrait account for your unprincely and cruel uſage of 
me, at his general judgment ſeat, where both you and my- 
not muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe juſt judgment, I doubt 
felt, whatſoever the world may think of me, my innocence 
ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently cleared. My }aft 
and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelt may only bear the 
burden of your grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may not 
touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, whom | 
underſtand are likewiſe in ftrait priſonment for my ſake. I. 
I have ever found favour in your ſight, if ever the name ot 
Anne Bullen hath been pleaſing in your ears, let me obtain 
this laft requeſt. And fo I will leave to trouble your grace 
any farther, with my earneſt prayer to the Trinity to have 
your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
7 poi From my doleful priſon in the Tower, the fixth of 
ay. | 


Your moſt loyal and ever faithful wife, 


ANNE BULLEV. 


The king ſending a meſſenger to queen Anne, being pri- 
foner in the Tower, willing her to confeſs the truth, ſhe faid 
ſhe could confeſs no more, than ſhe had already ſpoken ; 
and ſhe ſaid, ſhe muſt conceal nothing from the king, to 
whom ſhe did acknowledge herſelf ſo much bound for many 
favours, for raiſing her tirſt from a mean woman to be 2 
marqueſs; next to be his queen; and now ſeeing he could 
beſtow no further honour upon her on earth, for purpoſing 
to make her by martyrdom a faint in heaven. | 


Tar. 
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Earl of Northumberland to ſecretary „ denying 
that there was à contract between queen ANNE and 
him. 


C. O. An Original. 


Maſter Secretary, / 


T HIS ſhall be to ſignify unto you, that I perceive by 
Sir Raynold Carnaby, that there is ſuppoſed a precon- 
tract to be between the queen and me; whereupon I was 
not only heretofore examined upon mine oath before the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, but alſo received the 
bleſſed ſacrament upon the ſame, before the duke of Norfolk 
and other the king's highneſs council learned in the ſpiritual 
law: aſſuring you, mr. ſecretary, by the ſaid oath and bleſſed 
body, which afore I received, and hereafter intend to receive, 
that the ſame may be to my damnation, if ever there was 
any contract or promiſe of marriage between her and me. 
At Newington Green, the 13th day of May, in the 28th 
year og the reign of our ſovereign lord king Henry the 


Your aſſured, 


H. NoRk THUMBERLAND. 
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DISSERTATION II. 


Of the birth of EDwaRrD VI. 


Y laſt diſcourſe was upon the death of Anne of 
M Bullen, the wife of Henry the VIIIth, whom en- 
deavour to vindicate of the crime of adultery that 

was laid to her charge. The ſubject of my preſent remarks 
ſhall be the birth of that king's only on, Edward the VIth. 
And here one could hardly think an affair of this nature, as 
the birth of a prince (eſpecially when there was not the 
leaſt doubt and conteſt about the legit:macy of it) ſhould af- 
ford much matter for a review But as the nativity of Ed- 
ward hath occaſioned controverſy among the writeis, and 
ven room to ſome of them to ſhow their ſpleen and malice, 
ſhall examine the matter with all the fairneſs and impar- 
tiality I am able. —- Ny w the main of the diſpute ſeems to 
turn upon ' theſe two points: it, The day on which king 
Edward was born; 2dly, The manner of his coming into 
the world. For the beiter clearing theſe matters, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider three things; 1ſt, The very day «: the 
month on which he was born; 2dly, The precite time of 
his mother, queen Jane's death, and how long it happened 
after the birth of her ſon. This laſt particular may perhaps 
be thought a matter of ſmall conſeque: ce, but it will p- 
pear to be material, as it may help to {prove the third thug 
which I deſign to examine, I mean a ſtory related by ſome 
writers, that he was born by inciſion, and violently cut out 
of his mother's womb, As to the firſt of theſe, the very day 
of his nativity, the opinion of hiſtorians in general is, that 
he was born the 12th of October, on the eve of the feaſt 
of Edward the martyr. It is probable his father laid hold 


d Three days after, 1, e. the 15 of 
October he was haptized with great 
ſplendor and ſolemnity, thoſe of the 
higheſt nobility, the biſhops, abbors, 
gr :*2d cergy and chaplains, with 
abumdance of | knights and ęentlemen 
peing furgn.icd to b. preſent, The 
prince was car ed from his l.dgings to 
the chapel by the marchioneſs of Exe- 
ter, with a moſt illuſtrious attendance, 
The two princeſſes, and the lady Ma- 


ry and the lady Elizabeth were in th: 
retinve and aſſiſte. The godfathers 
at the font were archbiſhop Cra mir, 
and Thomas duke of Norfolk, and the 
duke of Suffolk was godfaiher at His con - 
firmation at the ſame ine. After be 
had been baptized by cre of the bi, ps, 
his title was alfo proc aimed bY arter 
king at arms, and called p:i'rc« F- 
ward, duke of Cornwall, and carl of 
Cheſter, 


of) 


on this, as a happy omen, and ſo gave him the name of that 
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ſaint, There is one writer indeed that differs from them in 
this, and places his birth on the 10th day of that month, and 
that for a reaſon beſt known to the perſon himſelf. I mean the 
jeſuit Sanders, Who aflerts in his book de Schiſmate Anglica— 
no. But this author's character is tuch, that when he devi- 
ate from other writers, we may take it tor granted, it is 
either to lead the reader out of his way, or to vent his ſpleen, 
and to diſplay his malice. He was an inveterate enemy to 
the reformation, and to all the authors and promoters of it, 
and by conſequence to king Edward the VIth, who had fo 
great a hand in that pious work, Had he been a catholick 
prince, and a favourer of the popiſh cauſe, Sanders, no 
doubt, would have laid hold of this circumſtance of his 
birth, would have enlarged upon it as a happy omen, that 
ſeemed to promiſe and foretel all the glories of his reign, 
But, as he was unwilling an heretical prince ſhould 
be ſo happy as to be born on the eve of that Engliſh 
king and faint, he made no ſcruple to haſten and advance 
his birth, and to make him come into the world two days be- 
fore he really did. Ihe next hing to be conſidered is the 
exact time of queen Jane Seymour's death, and how man 
days ſhe lived after the birth of the prince. And this Stow, 
Polydore Virgil, and the feſt of the writers have fixed, by a 
miſtake, on the 14th day of October, that is, two days af- 
ter the nativity of Edward. In this they are followed b 
Mr. Rapin, which is the more ſtrange, becauſe he muſt have 
ſeen the remarks upon Hayward's life of this prince in doctor 
Kennet's edition of the Complete Hiſtory of England, which 
clear up that matter, and ſet it in a true light. Heyward 
indeed varies from thoſe writers, and ſets her death four days 
after her delivery ; but this does not at all mend the mat- 
ter; for it is certain, ſhe did not die till twelve days after the 
birth of the prince; and this appears from an authentick Annotations 
manuſcript of the ſolemnity of her funeral, as alto from a f 2 


, watts of Edward 
journal of ſecretary Cecil. VI. in Ken- 


I have been the more exact in ſettling this date of the net's edition. 
queen's death, in order, 3dly, to diſprove a ſtory that has 
been related by ſome writers, that E:ward was born by in- 
ciſion, and violently cut out of his mother's body. The 
firſt who mentions this is Heyward, who faith, „ All re- Hayware's 
ports conſtantly run, that he was not, by natural paſſage, lte a 
delivered into the world; but that his mother's body was OSD 
** opened for his birth, and that the died of the inciſion the edit. 3.p.273 
+ fourth day. following.” How theſe reports were firſt 
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ſpread, and how juſtly grounded they are, will I hope ap- 
pear in the ſequel of theſe papers. After this he faith, that 
the Romans thought ſuck births fortunate ; and fancied, that 
thoſe proved commonly great men, that came into the world 
in that manner. For this he quotes Pliny, whoſe words 
are, Auſpicatiùs enecta matre naſcuntur, ſicut Scipio Afri- 
canus prior natus; and that they were called Cæſones, and 
afterwards Cæſares. But, by the way, his obſervation and 
quotation out of Pliny are little to the purpoſe here. For 
whatever e conceits and ſuperſtitions the Romans had in re- 
lation to theſe violent births, it is certain there was no ſuch 
notion in England at that time; nor is there in the preſent 
age in which ſuch a birth, attended with the mother's death, 
is eſteemed a great misfortune and fad calamity to the tamily 
it happens in; and I dare ſay, that the firit inventors and 
ſpreaders of the ſtory had this very thing in their view, namely, 
to caſt a ſlur and blemiſh upon the birth of this prince as tragi- 
cal and unfortunate. I make no doubt but the enemies to 
king Henry and the reformation were highly pleaſed with the 
report, looked on it as a judgment upon him for his hard 
uſage of the good catholick queen Catherine, and as a fatal 
curſe upon the two wives which he married after that divorce, 
the firſt of which died like a malefactor on a ſcaftold, and the 
laſt loſt her lite by the ripping up of her womb, 

This is the opinion of the judicious author of the remaiks 
upon Edward's lite, in doctor Kennet's edition. “ No hit- 
„ torian (ſaith he) that wrote before Heyward, give any 
*© countenance to this, except it be Sanders, whole pen was 
© not directed ſo much by truth, as malice, who frames a 
„ ſtory that when the queen was in extreme labour, and 
„they aſked the king, whom he would have ſpared, tlic 
** queen or his fon? he anſwered, his fon, becauſe he could 


®* The nation that the common peo- 
ple in England have of ſuch births, is, 
that children ſo born will be eminent 
phyficians, And this is no new opi- 
nion, but may be traced as far as Vir- 
gil, who ſaith of Lycas, that he was 
cut out of his mother's womb, and 
conſecrated to Apollo. 

Inde Lycham ferit, exectum matre 
reremptã & tibi, Phœbe, ſacrum, In. 
J. X. v. 315.— Upon which place, 
Servius obſerves ſuch children were de- 
dicated to Apollo, the god of phy ſick, 
by whoſe help and aſſiſtance they owed 
their life, But I think it more proba- 
kle this notion was derived from /Ei- 


culapius, who was himſelf thus taken 
out of his mother's body after her 
death, as is related by Pindar, who 
ſaith, that Apollo, having diſcovered 
the infidelity of his miſtreſs Coronis, 
and the affairs ſhe had with Iichys, 
ſent his ſiſter Diana to put her to death, 
But the, unwilling that the child 
ſhould periſh with the mother, came 
to the flames, which ſeparated of them- 
ſelves, and taking the babe out of the 
parent's body, gave it to old Chiron to 
bring up, and to inſtruct in the prac- 
tice of phylick, Pindar Pyth, Od. 
n 


ce eaſily 
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cc eaſily find out other wives: but even he has not a 
« word of cutting out the young inſant out of his mother's 
« body. So that I make no queſtion that this was at firſt 
« an idle fable, invented by papiſts, improved upon what 
Sanders wrote, and the report ſoon became current among 
that party, out of ill will to king Henry, to make him 
« appear cruel, and the prince his fon to have been un- 
“ luckily born.” The truth is, this was a very good 
handle for a forgery. It was an <aly tranſition from one 
fable to another. It was eaſy, I ſay, upon the firſt re- 
port, to graft the ſecond falſe and ſcandalous ſtory, I 
call it falſe and ſcandalous, becauſe none of the writers 
that lived neareſt that age, neither Stow, Hollingſhead, 
nor even Polydore Virgil, who lived at the very time 
of the prince's birth, take the leaſt notice of it. Nei- 
ther is there a word about it in king Edward's journal, which 
gives a minute and exact account of all particulars relating 
to himſelf, from the year 1537, which was that of his birth, 
and fo proceeds regularly from the year of his acceſſion to the 
crown in 1547, to the end of November 1552. Camden, 
indeed, in his Apparatus, or introduction to the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, makes mention of it.“ Queen Jane 
„ (faith he) fell in labour and preſently died, the prince 
being fain to be cut out of her womb, and ſucceeding his 
<< father after in the kingdom.” But then he ſeems to re- 
tract it in his marginal note, where he ſaith only, that the 
queen died in childbirth of king Edward ; and theſe are the 
very words of Polydore f Virgil, namely, that ſhe died in 
childbirth two days after the birth of the prince. The ſame 
is related by an old chronicle of Canterbury, publiſhed by 
Herne 5, in his preface to his accurate edition of Cambden's 
life and reign of queen Elizabeth. This antiquary affures 
us, that the ſame account of king Edward's birth is given 
by fir Thomas Smith, in a dialogue concerning the then in- 
tended marriage of queen Elizabeth, which is not yet print- 
ed, but was communicated to him by Anſtis, king at arms. 
Fuller faith, in his Church Hiſtory, that there went a ſtrong 
tradition that king Edward, like Cæſar, was cut out of his 
mother's body ; but he adds, that a perſon of great honour 
deriving her intelligence from ſuch as were preſent at her 
Mater vero in puerperio mortua eſt, this day, and many notable acts f- 
biduo poſt partum, nam III idus Octo- thered out of divers chronicles from 
ris peperit, —Edit, Gander 1 557, p. William the conqueror, printed in 
1743. 5 Canterbury in St. Paul's pariſh, by 
The title is a breviate chronicle, John Mitchel. 
containing all the Kings from Brute to | 
9 555 labour, 
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labour, aſſured him of the contrary. Beſides, the time of 
Jane Seymour's death, namely, twelve days after her deli- 
very, renders the ſtory extremely improbable. Burt laſtly, 
what ſets the matter beyond diſpute, and which (were there 
no other proofs againſt it) is enough to ſink the credit of 
this report, is a letter — from the queen herſelf to 
the council, giving them an account of her happy delivery; 
to which may be added a certificate of her Ilneſs, from her 
phyſicians and attendants, of the ſtate of her health, a little 
before the died, which makes no manner offmention of this 
circumſtance of opening the body, which they could not 
fairly have omitted, had it been true. "Theſe two original 
papers, the letter, and the certificate, are ſtill extant in the 
Cotton library, from whence they have been publiſhed by 
Fuller and Herne: All this, I hope, may be fufficient to 
put the matter in a fair and clear light, to diſprove the teſ- 
timony of fir John Heyward, and to confute the ſtory of 
king Edward's being cut of his mother's womb. 

I could point at ſeveral other places in the life of king Ed- 
ward written by this author, which are as liable to exception 
as this I have examined above, but not to detain the reader, 
nor to deviate too far from my ſubjeQ, I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to two facts only, wherein fir John Heyward has laid him- 
ſelf very open to cenfure, and reflection. The 11t concern- 
ing the quarrel between the protector and the admiral his 
brother, which proved, in the end, ſo fatal to them both. 
The zd, relating to the death of the laſt of them, who loſt 
his life upon a ſcaffold. As to the 1ſt, the difference between 
theſe two great men, Heyward imputes it to a jealouſy between 
their two Ladies, about precedency and taking place, which 
he faith the protector's wife refuſed to give to Catherine the 
queen dowager, who had married the admiral. His words 
are theſe The lord Sudley had taken to wife Catherine 
Parr, the queen dowager, laſt wife to king Henry the 
„ VIllth, a woman beautified with excellent virtues, eſpe- 
c cially with*humility, the beauty of all other virtues. The 
duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope a woman for many 
&« imperfections intolerable, but for pride monſtruous. She 
was exceedingly ſubtle and violent in e e, her 
« ends, for which {he ſpurned over all reſpects both of con- 
c ſcience and ſhame, This woman did bear ſuch an invin- 
<« cible hate, 1, againſt the queen dowager, for light cauſes 
and womens quarrels, eſpecially for that ſhe had the pre- 
„ cedeney of place hefore her &: he adds that ſhe rubcd 
into the duke's dull capacity (as he very courſely exprefies 
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« jt) that his brother ſought to take away his life and to at- 
« tain-to his place, that the duke at length yielding himſelf 


« to her, did deviſe his brother's deſtruction, and that being | 
a 


ce arreſted, and ſent to the Tower he was condemned by. 

« of parliament a ſhort time after.” But beſides the great 
improbability of the thing, beſides that the ducheſs muſt have 
been mad and out of her ſenſes or entirely ignorant of the 
cuſtoms of the nation, to think of taking place of a queen 
dowager of England, beſides this, I ſay, there is not a ſingle 
word of it in all the letters that paſled about this grand af- 
fair. There b is not the leaſt mention of it either in Hol- 
lingſhead, Stow or the journal of Edward the VIth, which 
is very large about the matter of the admiral, and relates 
many particulars about it, that are of much leſs conſequence 
than this, ſo that Heyward could have no authority for his 
ſtory but that of the jeſuit Sanders, a writer of very low cre- 


dit and fad character for veracity, and who made it his whole 


buſineſs to aſperſe and revile king Edward, and his miniſters, 
and the duke of Somerſet eſpecially, who had ſo deep an hand 
in the reformation of the church. But a fair and impartial 
hiſtorian ſhould not have made uſe of thoſe ſcandalous me- 
moirs, or if he did, ſhould have named his author, and let 
the matter reſt upon the credit of his voucher, It is certain 
Sanders was the 1ſt broacher of this fable, he relates it thus: 
& There aroſe a great conteſt between Catherine Parr and the 
protector's wife, who ſhould have the precedence, And 
the conteſt reſted not in the women, but paſſed to the 
men, and vhen the emulation continually encreaſed, the 
% protector's wife would not let her huſband alone, till at 
« laſt it came to paſs, that the protector who, although he 
e ruled the king, yet was ruled by his wife mult cut off his 
« brother, that nothing might be an hindrance to her i 
* will.” Theſe are the words of Sanders, who produces no 
authority for what he ſaith, I am apt to believe it is an old 


ſtory new vamped up, and that the jeſuit took his hint from 


the famous diſpute of the two ladies, daughters of Fabius 
Ambuſtus, in Liyy, who, quarrelling about precedency and 
rank, occaſtoned a difference, Iſt, between their huſbands, 
then between the patricians aud the plebeians, and raiſed ſuch 
2 ſedition in _the_commonyeal:h,,;aswrelted from the nobles 
a ſhare in the places and employments in the ſtate, But as 


h See Mr. Strype's annotat, on the See the annotations on the life of Ed- 
life of Edward the VIth. Kennet's ei- ward the VIth. Kennet's edit, Ds 
tion, p 301. 201. 

i Sanders de ſchiſmate Anglicano.— 
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this is only a conjecture, let the original of the ſtory be what 
it will, it certainly did not become a good Engliſhman and 
true proteſtant, as fir John Heyward was, to rake into the 
filth, and to glean the ſcandal of ſuch a profligate writer, 
whom he knew to be made up of falſehood and lies and a 
ſworn enemy to Edward and his miniſters, and to the whole 
body of the reformers. The 2d thing I mentioned, as liable 
to cenſure and exception in this writer, relates to the death 
of the admiral, who, he does not ſcruple to ſay, ſuffered foi 
pitiful and frivolous matters. But ſure he muſt never have 
ſeen the act of parliament by which he was attainted, which 
plainly contains, not trivial and pitiful matters, but a very 
heavy charge of treaſon and rebellion. For, (as a judicious 
writer * has obſerved) „ the admiral was certainly a very il! 
& man, turbulent and full of ambitious defigns, from the 
c beg:nning of this king's reign, and his brother the duke 
c obſerving it, did often adviſe him, and earneſtly diſſuade 
him from his dangerous courſes, uſing all the faireſt means 
with him, pardoning all that was paſt ; and that he might 
«© meet with this brother's high mind, gratifying with pol- 
<« ſeffions beſides the high and honourable office of lord high 
„ admiral. Yet he was continually practiſing after this, he 
<« raiſed ſoldiers, and threatened he would make the blackeſt 
ce parhament that ever was in England. He was ſuſpected 
© to have poiſoned his wife, the excellent queen dowager, 
© that, being fingle, he might make his addreſſes to the 
„ princeſs Elizabeth, the king's ſiſter, and one of the heirs 
to the crown, fo that in fine the parliament did judge theſe 
© things to be a traiterous aſpiring to the crown,” Mr. Ra- 
pin, in this part of his hiſtory (for what reaſons I cannot 
tell) ſeems to agree with Heyward ; at leaſt he endeavours 
to extenuate the guilt of the lord Sudley, and to lay the whole 
weight and odium of his death upan the protector. * It is 
<< pretty hard, faith he, to excuſe the duke of Somerſet for 
„ proſecuting his brother even to death, for crimes com- 
ce mitted againſt himſelf only. For it was never proved, 
that lord had formed any evil deſign againft the king 
«© and ſtate, as he himſelf proteſted to the laſt moment 
of his life. But it is not the firſt time that facts commit - 
5. ted againſt prime miniſters have been conſtrued as hig" 
<< treaſon, and conſpiracy againſt the prince.” I wonder at 
this in Rapin, who ſeems herein leſs exculable than Hay- 


La 


* Strype in his annytations on the life of Edward the Vith, Kennet's 
. p-. 201. 


ward, 


OF ENGLAND. 


ward, fince he could not but have ſeen Burnet's account of 
the matter. This prelate clears up this affair, does juſtice to 
both ſides, and produces thirty three articles that were 
brought againſt the admiral, and theſe not conſiſting of tri- 
vial and frivolous matters, but of very heavy crimes that 
were laid to his charge. To three of theſe articles he re- 
plied indeed before the council, but, whether out of haugh- 
tineſs and pride, or a ſenſe of his guilt, he obſtinately refuſed 
anſwering to the reſt, and whoever reads this charge brought 
againſt that lord, will I believe agree that there was ground 
enough for the parliament to attaint him, and to adjudge him 
guilty of treaſonable aſpiring to the regency, and crown. As 
to the proteſtation which Rapin faith he made of his inno- 
cence to the laſt, his own acts and deeds, and the attainder of 
the parliament, do plainly prove the contrary, I do not deny 
but an unſatiable thirſt of power in the admiral, and a vio- 
lent jealouſy of his brother whom he ſaw as much ſuperior in 
dignity and command, as he thought himſelf in ſenſe and parts 
above him, might be the firſt ſparks that kindled this great 
flame. But as a fire that is not ſtifled betimes will ſoon break 


out with greater violence, theſe paſhons of jealouſy and am- 


bition did ſo rage in his breaſt that he was relolved, coſt what 
it would, to gratify them; fo this, from being a perſonal mat- 
ter, ſoon became an affair of the ſtate, which he was re- 
ſolved to overturn, rather than not to compals his ends. Mat- 
ters in ſhort were got to that paſs with him as to with with 
Dejotarus in Tully, Petreant amici dummedo inimice inter- 
cidant, that his friends might periſh, ſo that his enemies 
might be deſtroyed with them. He did not care what be- 
came of the ſhip, and who were loſt and funk in it provided 
his brother did but periſh with the reſt. IJhis drove him up- 
on thoſe violent meaſures, and treaſonable practices as the 
levying ten thouſand men, and threatening the parliament 
with a more dreadiul blow, than it had ever felt before. Now 
if ſuch dealings and threatenings do not amount to treaſon, 
and to treaſon of a very heinous kind I do not know what the 
law can ever call ſo. Burnet is more fair and candid in his 
account of this matter; he carefully weighs the merits of the 


cauſe, does ful} juſtice to the characters of the two brothers, 


and agrees upon the whole that the removal of ſuch a turbu- 
lent perſon as the admiral, was the only way to procure the 
peace and quiet of the ſtate, I ſhall fet down his own words 
here, and with them will conclude theſe remarxs. “ The 
©* buſineſs of the duke's brother, though it has à very ill ap- 
* pearance, and is made to look the worſe by tne lame ac- 
count 
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cc count our books give of it, ſeems to have been forced up- 
&« on him. For the admiral was a man of moſt incurable 
« ambition, and fo enclined to raiſe diſturbances, that, at- 
cc ter ſo many relapſes, and ſuch frequent reconcilements, he 
4 or N out into new diſorders, it become almoſt ne- 
« ceſſary to put him out of the capacity of doing more 
& miſchief.”” Burnet's preface to the ſecond part of the Hiſ- 
tory of the Reformation, 


A 


The EnD of the SixTH VoLuME. 


Directions concerning the Genealogical Tables. 


H ISTORY repreſents to us four things, which are eſ- 
ſential to it: 1. The events: 2. The place where: 
3. The time when they happened : 4. The perſons who 
were the actors. If therefore, in order to underſtand a hiſ- 
tory perfectly, it is neceſſary to have a knowledge of the coun- 
try where the ſcene of the actions lies, by means of geogra- 
phy, and of the times wherein they were tranſacted by chro- 
nology 3 it is no leſs requiſite to know the perſons concerned, 
by the help of genealogies, which very often diſcover the mo- 
tives and reaſons of things. Nay, genealogy has this great 
advantage above geography and chronology, that whereas 
theſe laſt preſent to the mind ſome particular actions only ; 
the bare names in a genealogical table, form, if I may fo 
ſay, an abſtract of all the remarkable events in thoſe perſons 
lives. 

Nothing is more eaſy than to make genealogies ; but it 
is very hard to draw them up in a clear and dittinct man- 
ner, and to obſerve a fixed and conſtant method, which re- 
preſents to the eye and mind what one looks after, without 
the leaſt trouble. This I have endeavoured to do, by means 
of the following rules, which it will be proper to lay before 
the reader. 

1. The genealogical tables are divided by horizontal lines, 
marked, 1, 2, 3, 4, &, On the firſt line is placed the 
name of the common ftock, whole poſterity is ſet down on 
the other lines. Thus all that are placed on the ſame ho- 
rizontal line, (or between the ſame figures) are at an equal 
diſtance, or in the ſame degree from the common original. 
Hence may be ſeen by the caſt of an eye, the number of 
generations from the common root, and the degrees of con- 
ſanguinity between the deſcendants. For inſtance, in the 
table of Woden's poſterity, Woden being the common ſtock 
of the Anglo Saxon kings, Hengiſt, firſt king of Kent, is 
placed on line (6), by which is meant that Hengiſt is the 
fifth deſcendant from Woden. Afterwards, in the genealo- 
gical table of the kings of Kent, Hengiſt is placed on a line 
marked (6), by which means one may immediately ſee how 
many degrees any one of Hengiſt's deſcendants were re- 
moved from W oden, 

Eng! ind ceaſing to be under the dominion of the Saxons 
by the conqueſt of the Normans, inſtead of Woven, William 
the 
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Directions concerning the Genealogical Tables. 


the conqueror is made the common root of the Engliſh 
kings down. to the preſent time. Accordingly, in the ge- 
nealogy of Wlliam the conqueror, his name ſtands upon 
the line marked (1.) to denote his being the ſtock from 
whence all the others ſpring. For inſtance, Edward III. 
in this table, being on line (9.) in the table of his own 
poſterity, he is placed at the ſame number, to ſhew it is 
only a continuation of the genealogy of William the con- 
queror. | | 
2, The ſons are always placed according to the order of 


their birth, from the left hand towards the right, by which 


means the eldeſt branches are diſtinguiſhed from the younger, 
at one view, The ſame order is not obſerved with regard to 
the daughters, who are placed in the void ſpaces, ſo as to 
wee the lines from running out to too great a length. But 

owever, the elder ſtands always on the left hand of the 
younger ſiſter. 

3. The children of the ſame prince are placed fo, that 
their father ſtands in the line over them, juſt in the middle, 
which faves a great deal of trouble and conſuſion. 

4. As the only end of theſe genealogical tables is to faci- 
litate the reading of this hiſtory, ſeveral perſons who died 
young, or unmarried, or without iſſue, and the like, ate 
omitted, | 

5. One of the chief things which render genealogies plain 
and uſeful, is to load them with as few words as pollible, 
By which means the blank ſpaces will remain the larger be- 
tween the names, than which nothing contributes more to 
make the tables clear and diſtinct. This is the reaſon the 
tollowing abbreviations are made uſe of, as, e. for car], d. 
for duke, k. for king, q. for queen, w. for wife, d. for died, 
The names written in Italian character, under thoſe that 
are part of the genealogy, denote the huſband or wives. 
For inſtance, EW 7 ( This ſignifies that 
Sledda married Ricula princeſs of Kent. When two or 
more names are under another, with numbers before them, 
this means, Iſt. wife, 2d. wife, 3d. wife, or huſband, &c. 

6. Laſtly, Each king has a number annext, to denote the 
order of ſucceſhon, and in what rank each ſucceeded to the 
crown. This is ablolutely neceſlary in the ſucceſſion to the 
throne of England, where the order of the branches was not 
always obſcryed. 
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